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PKEFACE. 


i/  HE  conchisioT)  of  the  Volume  of  John  Cassell's  Art  Tbeasuree 
Exhibition  suggests  the  propriety  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  our 
subscribers  relative  to  the  origin,  object,  and  merits  of  the  work. 

The  Art  Treasures  Palace  at  Manchester,  of  the  year  1857,  which  now 
exists  only  in  the  memory  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
the  unrivalled  collection  of  private  paintings  assembled  within  its  walls, 
was,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking,  of  an  ephemeral  character. 
The  masterpieces  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  various  schools,  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  Art  Education,  had  been  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  by  their  noble 
and  patriotic  owners,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  never  again  be  united  under  the  same  roof. 
The  risk  of  injury  was  too  great,  the  expense  of  conveyance,  and  the  anxiety  which  even  the 
temporary  removal  of  artistic  treasures,  which  for  centuries  have  been  heir-looms  in  great  fami- 
lies, occasioned  their  possessors,  to  whom  nothing  could  compensate  for  their  loss,  were  too 
■erions  to  be  again  lightly  incurred.  Fearing,  therefore,  that  the  taste  for  art  which  this  Exhibi- 
tion had  widely  engendered  in  the  public  mind  might — like  a  tender  child,  which  requires  the 
care  of  a  fond  nursing  mother — perish  for  want  of  encouragement,  John  Gassell  determined 
to  keep  alive,  if  possible,  not  only  the  memory  of  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  but 
also  that  craving  for  Art  Education  which  it  had  fostered,  by  the  reproduction  in  wood,  in  the 
lughest  style  of  art,  of  the  most  famous  ckefs-tT/rvvre  exhibited  at  Manchester,  and  also  of  the 
best  paintings  of  the  chief  masters  of  the  various  schools,  wherever  they  are  preserved,  either  in 
private  collections  or  public  galleries. 

The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  which  he  now  publishes  in  a  complete  volume,  is  a  book 
tuj  generis,  for  there  is  no  other  work  of  art  conducted  upon  the  same  plan  and  offering  the  same 
mfbrmaUon  and  advantages  to  tlie  art  student,  the  conninsseur,  or  the  public,  in  either  our  own 
or  any  other  language.  It  contains  not  only  a  collection  of  Wood-engravings  of  extraordinary 
merit  from  the  chf/t'd'eeuvre  of  the  masters  of  the  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  German 


achodfl,  but  a  Biographical  Sketcli,  compiled  from  the  best  authority,  of  ovory  painter  to  whoi 
allusioii  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  work,  together  with  a  critical  and  historical  notice  of  evei 
picture  reproduced  in  the  engravings. 

The  Memoirs,  which  are  written  in  a  clear  and  popular  style,  form  a  complete  and  mo 
valuable  synopsis  of  the  history  of  painting,  from  the  time  of  the  "  Renaissance,"  or,  in  otb 
words,  of  Micliael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  in  those  several  schools.  The  Engravings  which  accot 
pany  them  illustrate  the  truth  and  discrimination  of  the  author's  Iiistorical  and  critical  obaerv; 
tjons.  The  Biographical  Sketches,  in  most  instances,  conclude  with  a  summary  of  the  merits  st 
Bhortcominga  of  the  several  masters;  and  where  an  opportunity  occurs,  comparisons  are  institnti 
between  the  style  and  manner  of  the  great  painters,  whether  they  happen  to  be  of  the  same  or  > 
different  schools. 

The  work  is  purposely  written  in  language  intelligible  to  all  readers,  professional  or  othenrii 
TSo  techuicalities  are  used  which  require  the  assistance  of  a  glossary ;  no  descriptions  or  criridoD 
introduced  which  pre-suppose  any  knowledge  of  painting,  either  pracljca!  or  theoretical.  , 
careful  perusal  of  the  whole  work  will,  however,  amply  repay  the  labour  of  the  art  student,  & 
he  will  gfun  information  from  these  pages  which  he  cannot  procure  elsewhere  ;  and  the  uiipn 
fessional  reader,  for  whom  the  work  is  more  especially  designed,  will,  by  the  study  of  JoB 
Casskll's  Art  Treaspres  ExniBlTlON,  have  his  mind  enlarged,  his  intellect  improved,  b 
stock  of  general  knowledge  widely  increased,  and  a  taste  for  art  awakened  if  it  was  dormant  i 
him,  and  created  if  it  was  non-existent.  The  volume  in  its  complete  form  contains  upwards  i 
two  hundred  and  sixty  engravings,  together  with  forty-five  biographical  sketches  of  cetebrst4 
nWSteiB.  -  ,  - ,         . 
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THE  ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION  AT  MAKCHESTER. 


H  HE  Art  TreJumres  Exliilntion  at  MauclicBter,  of  which  we  give  an  ehiborate 
reiiregi'iitatioii  on  our  fn)iitLsi>i<;eti,  itwos  ita  origin,  in  the  first  iiistance,  to  an 
idt-ft  wliicli  occurred  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Dtnne,  while  he  was  visiting  the  Hotel 
(ie  Cliiuie,  This  geiitliiniiii,  fi)riiurly  a  CoiuniwHioner  of  the  Dublin  Ex- 
bibitioii,  and  now  toiinecti'd  with  the  Cry.stid  Piiliwe  at  Sydenham,  first  conceiTed 
tlioidea  (if  coIl<H;tun;  within  tliu  walls  of  it  gullery  nt  Manchester  those  chefi- 
il'mi^  of  art,  with  which  he  wils  awiiie  that  England  was,  more  tlian  any  other 
lunntry  of  the  world,  ahnniiantly  Mnii].lii.-il.  The  ajieestml  jiakcea  of  our  nobility 
iriliiin,  08  he  wtll  knew,  tlie  liiiest  and  tlie  itio.st  uunierons  |iroductiona  of  th  :  great 
s  of  the  three  celehmted  hcIiooIs  of  piintiiig ;  and  he  ilid  not  "reckon  withont  his  host,"  whea 
he  depended  for  the  succees  of  his  jiroject  njKpn  ii  natriotic  wish  in  the  Englisli  ai'isti>cnvcy  to  jKomote 
among  the  people  a  love  of  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  those  gnait  mastui-jjieces  of  human  gcnivts* 
through  the  contemiilation  of  which  the  iDjmhir  taste  might  be  elevatetl  and  refined.  He  communi- 
otted  hia  plana  to  aomeof  the  iirincijial  maiinfacturerM  of  the  city,  and  received  so  much  encouragement 
from  the  leading  men  of  MandiesttT,  that,  at  the  clo.^  of  Jlaifh,  lt*5tl,  he  iaaned  liis  celebrated  circular. 
This  document  produced  an  immediate  and  most  gmtifying  eftect.  Tlie  pi-oject  wai  of  so  popular  la- 
nature,  an<l  the  citizen  of  Manchester  were  m>  jileasi-d  with  the  prosjiect  of  tsceing  tlicir  own  mann— 
fitcturing  town  raised  for  a  time  hito  an  emporium  of  the  ckefs-fVa-ui-re  of  the  fine  arts,  that  within, 
six  weeks  of  the  pubhcatiim  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Dcaiie  had  the  Katisfikction  of  hearing  that  hia  project  wa9 
adopted,  and  a  Bcheuie  ileviaed  for  raining  the  funds  neccswiry  fijr  caiTying  it  into  execution. 

The  men  of  Manchester  have  been  frwiuently  tJiunted  with  their  excessive  loie  of  gain  ;  but  th» 
reodmws  with  which  they  listened  to  the  suggejitions  of  Jrr,  Deane,  and  tlie  amount  of  the  sums  whicli 
they  hare  Buhscribed  for  the  pui'pose  of  scciiiing  the  siicces*  of  his  undcftaking,  proves  that,  with  Or 
legitimate  object  in  view,  they  are  (iiiit*;  as  ready  to  give  as  to  receive. 

There  were,  however,  many,  even  in  Manchester,  who  still  doubted  the  iKissibility  of  raising  the 
gusj-antee  fund  ;  and  others — a  moiv  numei-oua  and  discouraging  clieHs — who  aflirmed  that  the  posscasor* 
of  the  richest  works  of  art  would  not  he  at)  imjirovident  w  to  send  them  into  the  ueiglibourhoo<l  or 
the  tall  chimneys  of  Manchester  ;  a  third  class — who  ought  to  have  kuown  that  wealth  and  intelligence, 
whether  they  arise  in  commercial  cities  or  elsewliere,  geneiuUy  devel"]i  them.sehes  in  a  love  of  the  fine 
arte — aaked,  "  What  does  Manchent^;r  want  with  pictui-es  1"  Howtver,  the  first  difficulty  tliat  had  beeix 
started  proved  to  be  no  obstacle  at  all  ;  for,  although  no  regular  canvii-ss  was  made,  tliirty-two  gentlemen, 
put  down  their  names  for  £.  1,000  ejich,  and  sixty  for  X500  each,  making  a  total  of  ^£02,000.  Some,  who 
were  not  applied  to,  suhaecpiently  ofiert-d  to  become  guarantee  subscribei'S,  and  the  fund  now  exceeds 
^70,000.  The  Mayor  made  an  application,  thi'ongh  Colonel  Phippa,  for  on  interview  with  Prince  Albert 
upon  the  subject.  This  was  accorded,  an<],  on  the  7th  of  May,  tlie  Mayor,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Fairliaim 
(churman  of  the  Executive  Committee),  aiid  other  gentlemen,  liait  an  interview  with  the  Prince  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  submitted  the  views  of  the  piflnioters;  .'rtating  that  a  fund  of  upwards  of 
^60,000  had  been  promptly  aubscribed,  and  tliat,  if  the  same  degree  of  patronage  and  support  which 
had  been  granted  by  Her  Oracioua  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His  Eoyal  Highness  i>.->  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
wen  also  accorded  to  the  proposed  Manchester  scheme,  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  ultimate  succees. 
The  frinM  ezpreaaed  his  approval  of  the  project ;  mode  some  valuable  miggestions  respecting  the  im- 
portanm  of  a  judidouH  clasaification  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  and  modem  masters,  and  intimated  that 
the  mbJMit  dunild  be  brought  heftira  the  Queen.  A  few  days  afterwanls,  Her  Majeaty  signified  her 
willingnMi  to  grant  her  patronage  A  meeting  of  the  anbacribem  was  then  held  (Hay  20th),  when 
the  progren  tnade  wm  duly  reptniwd.  The  particulars  respecting  the  interview  with  Prince  Albert 
were  detailed ;  and  the  deputation  stated  that  they  had  also  waited  upon  the  Earl  of  Ellesmare  and 
the  Earl   of  Derby,  and  that  these  noblemen  had  pven  the  most  cordial  ass\irances  of  co-ojwration. 
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Upon  the  basia  of  the  encouraging  assurances  received,  Mr.  Thomas  Badey  (President  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one  of  the  active  commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
proposed  a  resolution,  affirming  tliat  an  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  should  be  held  in  Manchester,  in 
1857,  This  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  several  speechc^s,  on  the  importance  of  art  education,  wei-e 
delivere<l.  The  Executive  Committee  were  ap[)ointo(l,  and  invested  with  the  requisite  powers  for 
pix>secuting  the  project. 

In  due  course,  ntM  were  offered  for  the  building,  and  tenders  made  for  its  erection.  On  the  23rd 
of  June,  the  QeneanH  Council,  composed  of  guarantee  sul)scriber8,  assembled  at  the  offices  which  had 
been  taken,  and  fitted  up,  in  Mosley-street.  Tlie  Committee  recommended  the  site  at  Old  Trafford, 
which  Ls  about  two  miles  from  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange,  and  on  the  west(>m  side  of  tlie  city, 
as  the  mo0t  approiHiate,  the  locality  l)eing  open,  and  ha\'ing  contiguous  to  it  tJio  spacious  gardens  of 
the  Manchester  Botanical  Society.  The  plans  sent  in  })y  eonti-actors  v^'vyd  numerous,  but  the  designs 
of  Messrs/ C.  D.  Young  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Leith,  with  some  modifications  eflected  by  Mr.  E. 
Salomons  (architect  to  the  Committee)  in  conceH  with  Mr.  Young,  were  those  suggested  as  mos-t  appro- 
priate. The  site,  about  thirty  acres,  on  land  l)elonging  to  8ir  Humphrey  de  Trafford  (a  family  settled 
here  since  the  Konxum  Oonquegt),  and  the  designs  of  Mc'ssi-s.  Young  and  Co.  for  the  sum  of  £24, .500, 
were  unanimooaly  apjiroved  by  tlie  council.  Tlie  preparation  of  the  gi'ound  was  commenced,  and,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  the  ceremony  of  i-aising  the  fii*st  i)illar  took  ]>lace;  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
General  Council,  and  a  numl)er  of  ladies,  Ix'ing  present  t^  witn(jss  the  fonnal  origination  of  a  vast 
temple  devoted  to  the  fine  arts — ^an  edifice;  which,  if  it  could  not  rival  thci  Vatican  in  its  stiiteliness 
and  solidity,  or  the  Louvre  in  its  gorgeous  inti^rior,  woiihl,  in  one  re.sjM'ct,  l>e  more  wonderful  than 
either.  The  Vatican  is  the  depository  of  the  jiccnnuilated  treasures  of  ages  ;  the  Lou^-re  displays  the 
trophies  of  warfietre,  and  tlie  jmrchases  of  an  Imi)einal  exchequer;  but  this  would  furnish  proof  to  the 
world  of  the  unselfishness  of  Englishmen,  when  ai)j>ealed  to  for  the  j)roud  purj)os(;  of  developing  a 
great  and  ennobling  d<«ign.  After  this  the  work  j)i'ogressed  raj)idly,  luuler  th(^  directioiLs  of  the  con- 
tractors, and  the  sui>ervision  of  Mr.  Dredge,  their  resident  engineer. 

The  reader  must  now  suppose  the  giiulual  arrival  uj)on  the  ground,  from  the  contiguous  railway, 
of  millions  of  bricks,  for  the  foundations  of  columns,  of  sleeper-walls,  «fec.,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
planks,  and  large  stacks  of  cr^hmins,  roof  pnncipals,  and  girdei-s,  while  we  direct  attention  to  the.  means 
adoj)te<l  for  procuring  the  art  tri^tisures  which  were  to  find  a  fitting  al>ode  within  them.  The  valuable 
exjx>rience  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Deane  pointi'd  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  gentleman  for  the  responsible  jwst 
of  General  Commissioner,  and  \u)  was  appointed  to  this  office.  On  the  4th  of  September  a  list  of 
|»ictiu*es  was  received  from  Colonel  l*hi[)ps,  accr)mi»anied  by  iIk^  following  letter  : — "These  ])ictures  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  will  Imve  much  ])leasure  in  lending  for  the  jnirposes  of  the  exhibition."  The^se 
included  twenty-two  from  Buckingliam  Palace,  and  seven t(Hin  from  Winrlsor  Castle.  They  are  the 
gems  of.  the  collection — ^including  works  by  Titian,  Ilubens,  Kembrandt,  Van  Ostiule,  Van  de  Velde, 
VTouvermans,  Vandyk,  Claude  LoiTaine,  Holbein,  Guido,  Dominichino,  Sir  Joshua  llepiolds.  Sir  David 
^ilkie,  <fcc.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  w(»  shall  endeavour  to  administer  to  the  in.^tniction  and 
delight  of  our  readers  by  jn-esenting  them  with  fini.^ly  executed  wood  engmWngs  of  the  most  choice 
l»ro(liiction8  of  tlie  aliove  and  oUier  celebrated  masters. 

A  deputation  waited  also  uj)on  his  Excellenby  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (the  Earl  of  Car- 

lif^le),  in  Dublin,  and  received  from  him  assiu^nces  of  the  most  cordial  co-operation.     Many  rich  trea- 

8ure«  have  been  received  from  the  Iidsh  societies,  as  well  as  from  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

His  Excellency  has  sent  the  gems  of  his  collection  from   Castle  Howard,  including  that  celebrated 

picture  by  Anidbale  Oaracci,  the  "  The  Three  Marys.'*     In  this  ijitroductory  article  we  have  no  space 

for  an  enumeration  of  the  contributors,  but  the  following  will  show  that  the  appeal  made  by  the  men 

^^  Manchester  to  tbe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  land,  met  with  a  response  which  dissipated  at 

^^ce  all  the  doubts  and  &an  of  the  sceptical : — ^The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 

^^e  of  Manchester,  Earl  de  Grey,  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Overstone  (now  elected 

*^dent  of  the  Council,  in  place  of  the  late  highly  esteemed  Earl  of  Ellesmere),  Lord  Eghnton, 

^^  Palmerston,  the  Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Eipon,  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Lord 

^^  Lord  Littleton,  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

^  a  host  of  gentry,  having  rare  and  valuable  collections,  will  all  fruiiish  stores  from  which  it  will  be 

our  hairiness  to  draw.     We  shall  tiius  be  able  to  produce  in  oiu*  "  Art  Treasures  Exliibition"  copies  of 
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works  engraved  in  the  first  Myle  of  art,  and  neatly  printed  upon  good  paper,  vhich  may  adoni  the 
dwelling  of  the  humblest  among  us  ;  and,  indeed,  to  no  sraall  extent,  place  within  his  rettch  Hm 
means  of  himself  becoming  the  owner  of  the  art  treasures,  not  of  our  national  tmllections  alone,  but 
of  the  principal  galleries  of  the  world,  since  wp  Bhall  fiimish  liim  with  representations  of  some  of 


tho  best  specimens  of  what  is  contained  in  the  palaces  ot  royalty,  the  mansions  ol  the  nobility, 
and  the  collectiona  of  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

We  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  Engravings  have  appeared  in  a  more  expensive  work,  but,  m  oar 
plan  dei'elopes  )t«clf,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  Gallery  of  Art  X 
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more  eipeciAlly  iu  the  copies  of  the  che/f^tTosfwre  of  the  great  paiuterB — Ium  never  befim  been 
to  tke  public. 

We  must  now  say  a  little  more  re»pecting  the  noble  &.bric,  whoee  exterior  and  interior  appear  ia 
tliis  number.  It  was  so  fu*  completed,  on  the  1 8th  of  February,  that  an  interesting  promenade  toA 
place  within  its  spacious  walls.  There  were  G,000  ladio.;  and  gentlemen  present,  and  amongrt  them  tlie 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Lincoln,  the  Lord  BiHhop  r>f  Manchester,  and  many  influential  citiams.  A 
military  band  ])erformed|i  selection  of  music,  and  the  a  'oustic  qualities  of  tlio  building  were  found  to 
be  highly  gatisfact/)ry.  Since  then  it  has  been  appropriaU^ly  adonxed,  and  now  contains  its  rich  trea- 
aures ;  the  general  arrangements  of  wliicli  wo  will  aiiiilvHe,  whilst  givhig  an  outline  of  the  chief  com- 
partments of  the  building  itself. 

The  palace  is  700  feet  in  longlli,  by  200  feet,  and  covers  a  space  of  1.1,200  square  yards,  or  a 
little  more  than  three  acres.  It  looks  t^jwards  the  (iast,  in  tlie  dirt^ction  of  the  princijial  road  from 
the  city ;  on  the  west  there  are  fields,  on  tlu;  srmtli,  a  sj)ac(;  of  ground,  l)ounded  by  a  covcrwl  rail- 
way platform,  800  feet  in  l<»ii^li.  On  the  noi-tli  hid(*  «re  the  iiotrtnical  Gardens,  to  which  there 
will  be  a  small  charge  made  by  the  j)roi)rietors  for  iwlniisMion.  Tlie  ext^'rior  is  of  corrugated  iron 
sheets,  which  fit  at  tlu?  sidt^  in  gi-oo^cs  of  wrought  iion  st^indards.  There  is  then  an  interior 
lining  of  wood,  covered  with  c^invsus,  and  pajKjred.  In  the  design  of  the  fa^e,  respect  was  hati 
to  the  form  of  the  roofs.  The  jiortion  over  the  centr(»  of  tlie  hall  is  a  lofty  semicircle,  and  the 
arch  which  terminates  it  jn-e+^'ut^,  to  a  pc^i-sou  sfjinrling  near,  an  imposing  api)earance.  The 
idde-aisles  of  the  hall  have  lower  ri<lge-ro<)fs,  and  the  j*^]!  (»f'  the  fi-ont  corresponding  to  these  is 
horizontal ;  while  the  semicircular  arches  beyond,  to  tlie  ri«xht  and  left,  resemble  the  contour  of  the 
roofs  over  the  picture  galleries.  Ju  arldition  to  the  brea«lth  of  I'OO  fret,  occupied  by  the  actual  front 
of  the  building,  the  facade  cxUmkIs  loO  feet  to  the  left.,  in  eomirx'tinn  with  thr  corridor  from  the 
railway;  and  100  feet  to  the  right,  iM'hind  which  are  seveml  offices.  A  uoat  effect  is  produced  by 
intermingling  white  brick  with  red,  so  a^^  to  fonn  j)aiiels. 
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N  })assing  the  main  eiitnince,  th<^  visitor  has  ]>ef(n*e  hiiii  an  unint'OrniptiMl  view  of  the 
gi*and  hall,  consistin^jj  of*  centre  and  side  aislcH.  It  is  700  feet  in  length,  and  104  feet 
broad,  the  nav(^  being  f")^]  feet,  and  each  aisle  2i  feet.  The  semicircular  roof  over  the 
nave  re.sts  u])on  two  rows  of  columns,  standing  in  i»aii*s  athwart  the  building.  They 
have  attached  to  tlieir  eji])it4\ls  onianu^ntal  ln'ackets  (su[)i)oi'ting  the  girdei-s),  containing 
the  monogram  "A.  T.  K,"  gilded.  The  ]n'inci]»als,  bearing  upon  the  columns  and  ginlers  alternately, 
span  the  rcxjf  in  a  vast  Keniicirch\  Th(i  crown  of  the  arch  is  glazed  for  a  breadth  of  30  feet,  and  the 
altitude  from  the  floor  is  ()•*)  f(M»t.  The  ))readth  of  the  aisles  is  24  feet.  The  hall  is  crossed  by  a 
transept,  of  the  same  height  and  breadth,  at  500  feet  from  the  entrance.  Its  two  ends  have  ornamental 
windows,  of  a  radial  character,  similar  to  those  in  the  lower  ])ortioii  of  the  front  arches.  To  the  west 
of  the  transept  there  is,  on  the  noi-th  sidt*,  an  oriental  court ;  on  the  south,  a  gallery  for  engra^'ings, 
and,  iK^yond  l>oth,  one  for  water-colour  drawings.  A  coinniodiinis  raLscd  gallery  occu])ies  the  breadth 
of  the  aisles  for  72  feet  ea^t  and  west  of  tli'^  transc^pt,  around  which  it  is  also  continued 

The  Picture  Galk^ries  flank  th«'  aisl(\s  of  the  grand  hall,  with  which  they  commimjcate  at  several 
lK)ints,  by  arched  entrances.  They  are  respectively  48  feet  broad  and  51 J  feet  high,  and  glazed  along 
the  centre  of  the  roc>f  f(»r  a  breadth  of  24  ieei.  Each  gallery  is  diWded  into  three  compartments  (by 
open  arches),  having  a  length  of  1 20  feet.  Tliis  facilitates  the  classification  of  the  various  schools  of 
art  Tlie  series  of  gidleries  on  the  south  side  are  d(» voted  to  the  ancient  masters ;  the  Italian  works 
being  attached  to  the  extreme  wall  of  the  building  ;  and  the  German,  Flemish,  Bn|^^«h,  Ac.,  to  the 
inner  one.  The  works  of  the  mo<lern  mast<>rs  are  aiTanged  in  the  galleries  tm  ihe  nortJi  «de  of  the 
building,  also  in  chronological  order.  The  portraits  (al)out  .500)  of  English  celebritiei  cover  the  walls 
of  the  great  hall ;  the  names  of  the  artists  being  displayed  above  them,  in  Wue  taUoU,  formed  in  au 
crnaxnental  cornice. 

The  Museum  of  Art  is  an  a^iged  in  glass  cases,  placed  a  little  beyond  the  lines  of  columna,  and  forms 
and  pricdesB  ooUeetkm,  of  the  most  varied  character.     The  tculptvre  ooeupiM  a  oorre- 
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aponding  poaition  vithin  the  range  of  columiui,  treachiug  a  little  upoa  the  nave,  Init  leeving  ample 
fi[ttce  for  the  free  jioasage  of  a  liii'go  coiicouwe  nf  jKxiiile.  Nuar  tho  wojrtci-u  end,  the  colledicm  of 
ai-m^ur/  is  dlapUyml  upjii  figiiro<  iimmiteil  on  a  stud  of  wdl-cai-vtHl  lionis). 

A.  jiowerful  oi'gaii  in  ei'ccU.yl  at  the  wtistoni  extremity',  nuit  in  frout  nf  it  at)  orchestra  cajoihle  <A 
niKummsdiLtiDg  100  jmi'furiii-jr^  ami  uUO  vo^ilLst^.  ThiH  Niiggi'stit  tho  magiiilicouco  of  the  opening 
(XTemoiiiat,  an  account  of  wliieh  will  nji}>ear  in  onr  ikcxt  niiiiiljcr.  Judging  fniiu  tlic  mtiHical  talent 
engaged,  the  extent  of  tlie  prcpui'ations,  fiiul  tlie  i|iiality  of  the  c-omiuiny  which  iiuiy  he  cxixjuted,  we 
lia*-e  no  doubt  tlio  inituguration  will  pro^v  worthy  of  thli  giiiit  iind  iiiiimrUmt  national  object. 
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S  die  iibjwt  of  f 'AiWEU.'rt  Ai;t  Trkasihes  E,'(iniiiTia?r  in  to  lihig  within  the  rtwih  of 
all  chwwM  of  wK.-ifty  a  knowh-ilgc  of  tlu-  hi=-toiy  and  vh'/v-t/ tnwre  of  the  great 
moatera  wh.»si>  w<irk«  are  now  cxhiliited  lit  Jliinihister,  wu  Khali  not  i-etitriet  our 
iiotiecit  to  tliiiM.'  imintingH  which  the  pnijucturn  of  the  Exhibition  have,  with  ao 
much    industry    and    enterprixe,    collcctwl    within    the    walls   of  the    bnilding. 
Valuable  and  exeelhiit  tu  these  unthnibteilly  aro,  tlicy  give  hut  an  iuadetpiatd 
notion  i)f  the  genius  and  prolific  exocntliin  of  some  of  the  groitcMt  inn.stci-« 
<if  their  art,  whimc  liighly-]>rizc<l  jmHluetione  lUf  naittci-e<.l  no  far  and  wide, 
tliat  wi.'  immot  exiH>ct  to  nee  ti.'«4eiiibl>-(l  within  the  coiniHiJiS  of  one  gidlery 
iiioiv  llian  Home  few  wiinploH  of  tlieir  excelknco. 
We  ah&U  comnicnct'  our  illusttiitiorw  with  an  aTialyniti  of  tlie  clf/H-il'miwre  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  a  painter  uf  the  iiindi'i-ii  whrwil,  and  of  home  }iriidii'lioi!,  than  whom  no  artist  of  the 
■.;,      prcseiit  century  lia»  ucliitivtHl  a  t;i\-iitur  uiid,  we  tliink,  iiiori'  .■mluring  rcpntation,  or  netpiircd  a 
'■'       b.;tU'r  nioritud  ]>npularity. 

■    lit  wius  Iwrii  on  tlie  l(*th  of  Nov.>nil«-r,  I7S.T,  in  the  village  ..f  Cutis  i"  Fifeslure,  and  waa  the 

UtlnUtit  of  David  "Wilkie,  mjuixter  of  the  piirUh,  ami  Isabella,  Listir,  bis  tliinl  wife.     Fmm  cai-ly 

<'l>iMliood  the  future  jiainter  evinoc<l  the  great<Mt  jKissible  dislike  to  book -bn ruing  ;  and  his  fatlicr  dia- 

t-'rovtrtd,  after  many  unavailing  atttinpt^  t.)  iiienh-jitH  the  riidiniciitH  of  i-]ii!-Ki«d  knowledge,  that  his  aon 

1k"1  no  taate  lor  (uiythiii;,'  liut  diiLHiiig.      In   tho^^^■  diVH  the   l«rUii-ouM  sentimeut  of  the  niugh  and 

Miili-ttered  Geoiys  II.,  » /iaintern  is  no  gcH.t,  nor  ydn-ts  neder,"  wem  nhareil  in  by  niaiiy;  and  the 

niwdster  aaw,   iit   conaequence,  but  littb>  chance  of  bin  win  earning  hia  bread  by  iiaiiiting.      Hut  hia 

iiiiithn',  who  had  a  clearer  peree|ition  of  her  scin's  geniua,  and  a  lutire  hojx'fal  and  prophetic  reliance 

"l"in  ita  future  appi-eeiation  by  tho  wovlil,  counteractt^^l    the    elliirta   of  her  hiultand  to  crusli  the 

'"iithfid  Wilkio'a  talent.     Through  her  j-erwvering  enrliiivours,  lie  way,  In  the  year  17110,  wnt  to 

liliiiliurgh,  with  some  H[>ecinieu  drawings,  and  a  letter  of  intiiiduction  from  the  Earl  of  Leven  to  Mr. 

'OiUDipsi.H,  the  aecretaiy  of  the  "Trustte  Armii'my  for  the  Eneoiii-jifiement  of  Jlanufactui-es."    Although  ' 

tlie  drawiugM  were  not  conaidcnil  indiuttive  of  any  decideil  gi-niiis,  ho  wiia  adtiiitt^'d,  thi-ough   tho 

'iteert  of  hid  noble  iiatrnn;  and,  with  the  advuntagoa  of  giajd  instruction  and  ivgidur  discipline,  made 

*  pWgrcaa  which  aeemed  alnnMt  uiiracidoUK. 

Although  certainly  inferior  to  numy  in  the  wiiue  class  in  knowledge  of  hw  ai-t,  ho  was  superior  to 
^  in  ildineation  of  character.  lie  woi-Hhipiied  Nature ;  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  her, 
y^  all  her  different  jihaseB,  he  was  a  constant  freipienter  of  trysts,  fiiirK,  and  market-places.  Hia 
"•"toy  WM  indefittigablo;  and  he  expoaeil  himaelf  to  the  ridicule  of  hia  fellow-atudenta,  by  hia  deter- 
""•rtwm  to  improve,  aa  &r  aa  poaaihlc,  tlio  opportunity  of  inatruction  lie  enjoyed.  He  was  always 
'■*fint  to  enter  the  Academy,  and  the  laat  to  leave  it ;  and  even  when  the  hours  of  atudy  were  over, 

*  only  retired  to  hia  lodgings,  to  labour  more  aaaiduoualy  than  ever,  as  long  as  daylight  lastec^  at 
nut  be  haA  ocoanuoiaad  in  the  monung.     He  knew  that,  although  the  gift  of  ptunting,  like  that  of 
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poetry,  muBt  be  boni  vitk  a  num,  it  can  noro'  be  made  avulable  without  intense  labour  and  affli- 
cation. 

la  1803  be  acbieved  bis  first  important  success,  and  won  the  priM  of  ten  guineas  for  Hie  bid 
painting  of  "  Callusto  in  the  Bath  of  Diana."  It  was  about  tliis  time  that  he  nutde  bis  aketd  of 
"  The  Village  PoliticianB." 

In  1804  he  left  the  Academy,  and  returned  homo,  where  he  painted  a  lahleav.  tie  genre,  entitla^' 
"PitlcMic  Fair,"  in  which  lie  inserted  the  portraits  of  one  hundred  and  forty  rustics  of  the  neigbbevr-' 


IkkhI.     Ift'fJiortly  nftcrwaniM  w.-t  out  fta-  London,  cnrrj-iug  with  liiui  a  piftm-c  ciillcil  "  Tlie  A'illiigt' 
Becruit,"  wliieli  lie  »uU1,  at  Clutriiig-eros.-*,  fur  uiz  jwunda. 

His  progress  in  tlic  grtiat  metropolis,  where  lie  immciliiitt.'ly  ehtitinud  ailiiiiiwion  as  u  student  of  Ihc 
Riiyal  Academy,  was  very  rapid;  and  the  picture  which,  at  the  suggustiou  of  hin  {mtixin,  tlio  Eiirl  c.if 
Mansfield,  he  executed  from  his  early  sketch  of  "  The  Village  Politicians,"  brought  him  both  faiiu'  imd 
money.  Commiisiioiia  for  pictures  came  pouring  in  upon  him  so  fust,  that  he  was  coiii)>el]ed  tu  aljiin- 
don  the  project  ho  had  entertained  of  i-eturning  to  Scotland.  "  The  Blind  Fiddler,"  whicli  he  paintiil 
for  Sir  Geoi^  Beaumont;  "The  Card  Players,"  painted  for  lie  Dulce  of  Gloucester;  "The  Rent  Day," 
fur  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  ;  "  The  Sick  I^dy,"  "T|ia  Jew's  Harp,"  iu^,  ice,  established  his  reputatoiii ; 
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mil  "The  Village  Festival,"  wliich  was  pointed  for  Mr.  Angcrstcin,  brought  liim  the  large  sum  of  eight 
Wdied  guineas 

"BLISDMAK'3  BDPP." 
In  1813  he  painted  for  the  Prince  Regent  his  celebrated  picture  of  "  Blindman's  T5\i£t,"  which  id 
^"'^  exhibiting  at  Manchester,  and  of  which  wc  give  the  accompanying  beantiAiI  engraving.     1h» 
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d{iihl(mi  bf  thtj  doiitioiss^iti)  ttbdUi  ihi^  tiditlitHii)k  iH^^tH?s^htdiidil  of  domc«tib  life  H^hi  hf  nb  ittOit 
ittlflilimbild.  Success  lijwl  ejtcited  elivy,  Aild  less  ft)rttiiiAte  artists  ciiticisfeil  seretely  the  executinn  bf 
hidflteii^iece  Which  had  estttblished  thfe  l^ptiiAtioli  tjf  the  Scotch  jmiiiteh  "  You  have  made  a  Jieriloi 
step  into  the  i-ulgal^,  nly  deal*  fHehdj*'  said  fliseli  :  "either  your  fortune  is  aH.sttttHl  or  you  Ate  ruin^ 
Some  declared  that  Wilkie  had  cl-eated  i*  new  school — the  school  of  beggaiy;  rtnd  mnnerotis  Were  tl 
ill-lifttliteit  ieoinmeiits  and  epighims  i^hich  the  public  approvid  of  "  Blindman*fl  Stiff"  elicit^  £lT>m  rlVi 
bxliibitoi^.  The  picture  Mriis,  however,  of  so  {Kipular  a  kind,  the  grouping  of  the  various  figure  was  i 
lifb-like  in  its  variety,  the  attitude  of  the  nistics  eJigaged  in  tlie  sport  so  true  to  naturfe,  and  the  who 
interior  sticli  a  triumph  of  the  pictorial  iirtj  that  Wilkie  could  atlbrd  to  smile  at  the  8tiictui*e8  i 
en\dous  competitors. 

"THE  VILLAGE   FESTIVAL." 

"  The  Village  Festival,"  a  picttihj  so  elaborate?  in  its  execiition,  and  so  chaitictcrlstic  of  our  artist 
style  in  the  gn)uping  o^  its  hutnOrous  figlirea,  was  jHiinted  for  Mr.  Ai1gci*st<?in,  in  the  yeur  1812,  ai 
purchased  by  that  gentleman  f\)l'  the  numificent  sum  of  .£840.  Ih  the  details  of  tliis  celebrated  che 
(Fceuvre  of  the  gi'cat  domestic  painter,  we  tmce  the  peculiar  workings  of  his  mind,  and  perceive,  at 
glance,  how  deeply  he  ha<l  studied  the  habits,  expressions,  and  idiosynciusics  of  the  rustic  popiilati( 
whom  hfe  chosiB  fol*  his  models. 

It  was  at  thl^  time  that  Wilkie  became  a  memlx^  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  hfe  kftd  l)« 
admitted  an  associate  in  180'J,  and  that  he  opened,  at  Kensington,  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures,  whit 
proved  in  the  end,  althoitgh  it  added  to  his  fame  at  the  time,  a  gt-eat  failure  as  a  fin{incial  speculation. 

'*THE  JEW'S   HARP." 

"  The  Jew's  Harji  '*  ^Aa  an  earlier  production ;  but,  altlibtigh  the  subject  is  less  ambitious,  and  tl 
details  leas  elaborate  than  those  of  "  The  VillAge  Festival,"  ih  finish  and  execution  it  is  qtlite  eqii 
to  any  of  Wilkie's  later  productions.  The  expression  of  tronder  and  interest  ill  the  faces  of  the  t\ 
childi'en,  who  are  listening  In  mpt  attention  to  the  simple  performance  of  the  \intaught  mlisician, — tl 
faithful  niihuteness  with  which  the  entoiJfirtge  of  the  mechanic  in  his  interior  is  i-epi-esented,  ahd  tl 
accunlcy  with  which  every  object  in  domestic  use  is  disjiosed  in  its  j)i*oper  l»lrtce,  all  e\'ihce  tl 
great  powers  of  observation  wliich  the  Scotch  }»aiiit<3r  brouglit  to  bear  upon  his  productions.  "  T] 
Jew's  Hal*p  **  is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowno,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  r>nly  picture  by  tl 
great  domestic  Iminter  in  the  Lansdownie  collection. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  gaiiied  nothing  by  his  study  of  tlio  Italian  and  Spanish  mastet^.  His  genius,  111 
that  of  Hogarth,  was  for  the  delineation  of  national  character,  and  is  so  truly  original  and  perfect 
itself,  that,  in  all  attempts  at  Imitation,  he  destroyed  the  identity  of  his  style.  "  The  Entry  of  Georj 
IV.  into  Eilinburgh,"  which  he  connnenced  before  he  left  England  on  his  prolessidhal  tour,  ai 
finished  after  liis  return,  Is  a  i)roof  of  how  nnich  he  lost  in  originality  by  his  study  of  tho  o 
masters.  The  first  part  has  all  the  minuteness  of  finish  and  elabomtion  of  chai-acter  and  detail  whit 
constitute  his  |>ecidiar  excellehcej  and  willcii  have  made  him  8Ui)erior  to  all  his  rivals  in  the  sail 
style.  The  siecottd  jmrt  is  a  mere  imitation  in  design  and  coloiunng  of  Titian  and  CorregiO,  an 
thertfore,  inferior  as  A  woI'k  of  art  to  the  original  productions  of  his  genitis. 

"THE  PEDLAR.'^ 

In  the  reign  of  itinerant  hawkers  of  goods,  long  before  the  introduction  of  railways  and  st^iai; 
boats  had  almost  annihilated  time  and  space  in  travelling,  and  had  so  connected  the  most  obscu 
and. remote  villages  of  the  empire  with  the  metro])olis,  that  the  wondei's  of  our  gi'cat  emporium  < 
ever^iihing  useful  and  ornamental  are  no  longer  things  of  which  people  may  liase  read  and  drcamei 
but  could  never  hojje  to  see — what  an  impoi*tant  person  was  the  pedhir.  His  periodiciil  visit  was  i\ 
eventr  which-  by  wives  and  upinsters  in  the  country  was  looked  u^hju  as  a  kind  of  era  in  their  live 
Upon  the  contents  of  his  jmck  dejwnded,  in  a  great  measure,  the  influence  which  the  "fair"  s^ 
would  be" able  Xo  exert  over  their  "unlair"  husbands,  lovers,  or  suitors;  for  all  men,  howevei*  the 
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may  repudiate  the  "  impeachmont,"  arc,  more  or  less,  under  jietticoat  government,  especially  when  the 
advantages  of  the  toilette  have  made 

**  The  mighty  maguet  set 
In  woman*s  form  more  mighty  yet.'* 

With  whiit  eagerness  wa«  the  unpacking  of  the  pedlar's  bales  of  goods  wak-heil  by  those  who  in 
eveiy  kei-chief,  ribbon,  scarf,  fichu,  band,  or  bracelet,  saw  an  additional  means  of  conquest.  In  the 
times,  too,  when  tlie  ways  of  communication  ]>etween  distant  towns  and  villages  were  so  difficult  and 
dangerous,  the  pedlar  was  often  tlio  only  medium  of  ei)Lstolary  corresp{)ndenc(S  Ixjviiig  wives,  whoso 
industrious  husbands  were  occupied  at  a  distance  in  trade  or  coinmiirce,  and  sentimental  young  ladies, 
who  were  separated  from  their  lovers,  siiw  in  the  pedlar  a  Mercury  upon  whose  fidelity  and  dlscretiou 
they  could  securely  ruly. 

The  pedlar,  therefore,  of  the  liust  century,  .such  as  he  is  represented  iu  this  clianictcTistic  i)icture  by 

Wilkie,  was  an  individual  not  to  be  slighted.     It  is  ti-ue    that  he  was  often   regarded  with  a  less 

favourable  eye  l)y  the  goo(bnan  himself  than  by  bis  wife  and  daughters.     The  attractive  and  showy 

articles  which  he  unfolded  to  the  admii-ing  gaze  of  the  women,  often  cost  the  pere  de  famUle  much, 

both  iu  i>ui*se  and  temper.     In  the  engniving  from  the  celebrated  picture  of  *'  The  Pedlar,"  the  exju'es- 

gion  on  the  facets  of   the  different    actors  in    the  scene   is   beautiftdly  varied.        The    pedlar,    who 

has  just  disclosed  his  many  dazzling  treasures,  Ihos  all  the  women  in  hiii  interest.     A  flowered  chintz 

has  aiTested  every  female  eye.     The  aunt,  who  has  been  sjiinuing  in  the  background,  has  put  aside 

her  work  to  gaze  in  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  glories  of  the  fabric.     Her  uplifted  hands  show 

how  deejily  its  powers  of  fascination  have  wrought  upon  her  fancy.      In  the  face  of  the  jKiter  familias 

is  written,  in   legible  characteris,  the   history  of  bis  thoughts.     He  continues  to  smoke  his  pipe  with 

unruffled    dignity,    notwithstan<ling    the    excitement  of  those  around  him,   and   while,  with  a  disaj)- 

proviug  look,   lie  shows  how  much  he  dislikes  the  purchase,  the  i)ositiou  of  his  hand  in  Ids  pocket, 

JMigli|lg  liis  coin,  is  nevertheless  indicative  of  his  intention  to  gmtify  the  vanity  of  the  "womankind/' 

Tho  emrpssion  of  the  pedlar  is  the  ne  plus  ul4ra  of  plausible  hyi:)ocrisy ;  while  apparently  disclaiming 

any  anxie|:y  to  part  with  the  trciisure,  he  is  stimulating  the  eagerness  and  curiosity  of  his  jiatranesses, 

hy  descanting  on  its  variety  and  beauty. 

The  jyedlar  of  Wilkie's  pietui-e  is  alnjost  an  extinct  animal.  Even  in  the  colonies,  the  rapid 
gftii^p'th  pf  gigantic  railways  has  rendertxl  his  visits  muiecessaiy  ;  and  although  in  the  back  settlements 
of  4?fl£rica  a  degenei-ate  scion  of  tjie  old  stock  may  occasionally  be  seen,  his  business  is  more  that  of 
^  itinerant  vendor  of  cheap  literature  than  of  articles  of  female  apparel,  taste,  or  hijmUerie.  In 
Jnajiy  pontinental  towns,  the  pedlar,  or  colporteur^  luis  entirely  changed  his  vocation,  and  is  now  em- 
ploye4  by  religious  societies  as  an  agent  in  dissenunating  their  peculiar  views  of  religion.  The  time, 
1^^  mdlencej  of  Wilkie's  pedlar  w  as  that  of  which  the  uncouth  poet  wrote,  when  he  said  ; 

**  Hq4  you  hufc  se  n  these  road^  l)efi)ro  they  were  made, 
VuuM  have  lifted  your  haiidj^,  and  blessed  fieneral  Wado." 


''THE   LETTER  OF    INTRODUCTION." 

In  ^^TliG  Letter  of  Introduction,"  the  jiicture  tells  its  cnvn  tale  ;  and,  indeed,  is  there  any  produc- 
tion of  the  master-mind  of  this  gi*eat  domestic  artist  which  is  not  in  itself  a  lif(;'s  history?  The  humility 
^^  the  0xpreH^ix>n  of  tlie  face  of  the  anxious  aspji^nt  tf>  the  favoiu'  of  the  gi'cat — the  meekness  witli 
which  )i^  bears  the  "  rich  i)ian*s  contumely  " — the  evident  distrust,  or  rather  suspicion,  with  which  the 
^W  ge?^tlemfwi  eye»  the  guest,  wl^oso  presence,  notwithstanding  the  unopened  letter  of  intro(lupt{on 
which  he  coi^timw  to  twist  m  ]m  h^^d,  is  anything  but  pleaAiint  to  Idm— are  all  gi-aphically  mfv^ 
^^U4,  Th0  veff  4og  takes  ]}ia  cue  from  his  master,  ^nd  shows,  by  hi«  attitude,  that  he  shares  the  old 
nww»'»  wspicjomi,  Thli  treatm^nt  which  the  bearer  of  the  letter  receivps  will,  at  any  mte,  be  a  trial  of 
^is  patience  j  ^n4  the  toW5  eiiwfiible  of  the  picture  is  suggestive  of  wliat  all  will  have  to  pay.  In  the  shape 
of  mQrtlft^d  vmitf  wd  (i^lf-humiliation,  who  dftQPP  attendaiice  upon  the  favour  of  the  great.     The  dis- 

Eitioii  pf  fihe  objpgt^  1r  the  interior  does  credit  tq  the  observation  pf  the  artist.     Notliing  has  escaped 
Wfttehflll  em     IBvw  to  t^e  vase  of  pot  jHiurri,  everything  is  in  keeping ;  pverything  is  intvpdneed 

wii)  i\m  t^M^an  tl}^  eouUI  promote  ov  adorn  the  otmm  ^^P^  di^niiiH^  of  tlie  luxurious  m^ffteri 
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"THE  EBEAMD-BOT." 

"The  Errand-Boy" 
is  more  a  picture  of 
quiet  every-day  life, 
among  that  doas  from 
whicli  Wilkie  delighted 
to  drav  his  subjecti, 
than  a  tableau  sug- 
gestive of  any  stirring 
or  romantic  incidents 
There  is  a  simple  home 
look  about  the  whole 
scene  which  recalls 
many  a  dreamy  day 
paased  in  the  secluded 
enjoyment  of  soino 
quiet  country  residence. 
The  loose,  slouching  at- 
titude of  the  boy,  who 
seems  too  la^y  to  nit 
upright  on  his  horae, 
and  who  fiimblea  in  hia 
pocket   for    his  letter. 


with      an 

which  shows  Chat  he 
has  either  lost  or  mil- 
laid  it  —  the  curioai^ 
in  the  &ce  of  the  dd 
crone,  and  the  mww- 
ciance  of  the  younger 
woman  (who  is  entirdy 
occupied  with  the  child) 


all  life-like 
their  reality. 

"DUNCAN   GRAY." 

If  Wilkie  had  not 
been  a  2>ainter,  he  must 
have  been  a  "^wet  or  a 
novelist  What  an  m 
exhaustible  fund  of  ma- 
Unel  he  possessed  m 
hia  fertdc  imagination! 
^\  hat  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  huniorouii. 
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lb  piotareeqne,  and  the  pathetic  has  he  not  displayed  in  hia  '  Duncan  Gi'ay  '  Tho  jiicture  is  an 
iSnilration  of  the  simple  and  beautiful  poem  of  Bunm,  but  far  moi  u  suggtstii  o  in  it»  details  than  the 
Us  npon  -which  it  ib  founded  AV  e  quote  the  jwcrn  at  kngth  m  ordei  tliat  our  readers  may  perceive 
iem  ildUally  the  painter  lias  developed  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  and  by  the  addition  of  numcrona 
BWe  tonches,  added  bo  the  effect  of  the  different  parts,  whiie  ho  preserved  unimiiairod  the  integrity  of 
thevhole  — 


u 
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PpfOiif  QaiV  oMi^  baft  to  v^ 

Ofl  blytbA  Ta|#  n\fM  wben  va  www  fc|i| 

H%  hft,  (|i«  wooing  o^k, 
^^g^  0oott  bar  luN^  1^'  b^igb, 
If^^Vd  iwk)eiit  and  unoo  gkeigb, 
^9t^  poor  PiiiMsw  vtand  ftbeigb — 

Ha,  b»,  tba  wooipg  o*^, 

Pqi^iui  fleecli*(),  and  Danoan  prayM, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  oH ; 

Mag  waa  daaf  aa  Ailaa  Craig, 

^Af  ha,  the  wooing  o*^. 

Panean  aigVd  baitb  out  ai)d  in, 

Q^t  bip  ean  baith  bleer't  and  blin*, 

p^k  0^  lowpin'  owre  a  linn — 

Qa,  ha,  ^he  wooing  o*t, 

^laia  and  chance  are  but  a  Ude, 

Ha,  ba|  the  wooing  o't  | 

Slighted  lo7e  ia  aair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ba,  the  wooing  o't. 


SbaU  I  li]^  a  Mf  qnotib  b^ 

|7qr  a  bangbif  ]^\wA§  da#  f 

Sba  q^j  gae  to— jTianoe  ftir  ma  I 

Ha^  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 

^w  it  pame  l£t  doctora  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o^l, 

|fag  grew  aick— ai  be  grew  beal, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  n't. 

Bometh^g  in  her  bosom  wringa. 

For  relief  a  aigh  eba  brings  ; 

And  0,  her  eeo,  they  spak  aic  thinga  \ 
Ha^  ha,  the  wooii^  oU. 

Puncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooli^g  o*t ; 
Haggle's  waa  a  piteous  caae, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t, 
Dnncan  conld  nae  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  amoor'd  his  wrath. 
Now  they're  crousc  and  canty  baith — 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 


The  oonte^ifiptuaus  expression  of  Meggy'il  fe^^e,  wliile,  wi{;h  a  woflw-u's  instiuctive  quickness,  she 
perceives  the  power  which  she  has  ^a^ire^  pvep  Pmicau*s  heart,  is  in  itself  a  history  of  the  pains 
ftnd  perils  pf  com-tship.  Duncan  WM  fts  y^t  a  novice  in  iho  art  of  wooipg,  and  knew  neither  from 
hearsay  nop  experience  the  trutli  of  the  oW  I'rench  a^lagp,  "  Foufmivez  ks  belleSf  elles  ypus  /uienif' 
Iior  of  thoi^  hackneyed  lines  of  our  SoottUb  poet — • 

*^  Oh  woman,  In  our  hours  of  ea8#| 
Uncertaip,  ppy,  and  hard  to  please," 

He  bad  h0e\^  teo  (ieTnom^viUif  i^  his  admii-atlon,  and  had  made  BCeggy  toQ  pertaif^  of  her  conquest  for 
her  to  caj?e  fi  8ti:t|.w  whether  she  offended  hiui  or  not.  He  did  iw)t  know  tlie  tyi'annical  QA^urc  of  the 
£EU9cinating  preatHpe  wl^o  had  captivated  him,  nor  liow  little  women  are  wont  (»  value  what  they  have  had 
fio  difficulty  Ift  80puring,  "  Time  taught  hini  a  deep  lesson,"  not  that  "  she  loved  another,"  but  that,  to 
make  her  c<HV8eio\}s  of  the  value  of  the  treasure  she  i)osse8sed  in  the  gcjiiuine  affection  of  one  true  maa)y 
heart,  she  lUUSt  be  made  to  fear  the  loss  of  it.  In  the  expression  of  Duncan's  fece,  in  Wilkie's  pic- 
ture, there  {n  a  sad  conviction  of  the  necessity  pf  a  change  of  tactics.  His  attitude  is  no  longe?  tbMi  pf 
^man  empressS  in  his  devotion,  and  fotd  aux  petit  »ohis  with  the  object  of  his  affection,  but  of  a  re^^pfivp 
being  who  has  fq^med  a  serious  resolution,  and  is  determined  to  be  no  longer  the  victim  of  a  g^'a 
caprice.  It  is  in  the  feces  of  the  two  lovers  that  the  artist  lias  displayed  bis  thorough  knpwledg^  of 
the  impulses  which  actuate  the  human  heart,  a  knowledge  which,  as  we  before  rem^rke^),  mus^  if 
he  had  not  been  a  painter,  have  £:)und  uttei-auPe  in  poetry  or  romance.  In  the  parents  of  the  fi^r 
inanwr(0ai  the  painter  has  dntwn  nathii^g  ^^n^  the  \ioei.  They  are  entirely  las  own  ponpoption,  ^nd 
add  gr^ly  to  the  bhjtpfjr  of  the  scene,  There  \a  a  gentle  re])roach  in  the  expression  of  tlie  mother^a 
face,  whieb  iwplied  that  her  daughter  is  trying  too  severely  the  patience  and  constancy  of  her  young 
lover,  wbUe  the  fiither  ba4  A  puzzled  look  pf  disapprobation,  which  plainly  shows  that  he  does  not  at 
all  understand  the  position  pf  affairs,  or  where  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  progress  of  a  courtship  of  which 
all  approve.  The  interior  of  the  room  proves  how  well  Wilkie  had  stored  liis  nund  with  recoUeotions 
of  that  rustic  population  whose  manners  he  loved  to  describe.  Through  the  door  ajar,  the  faces  of  two 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  peeping  with  all  the  eager  curiosity  which  chai^acterises  their 
time  of  life,  adds  much  t^  the  completeness  of  the  tahleaft.  With  the  exception,  i)erhaps,  of  "  Tlie 
Rent  Day "  and  "  Blindman*s  Buff,"  there  is  no  picture  in  which  Wilkie  has  displayed  to  greater 
advantage  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  style  than  in  "  Duncan  Gray."  With  the  habits  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex  he  was  perfectly  fiimiliar,  through  the  intercourse  he  had 
with  them  during  his  studies  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Academy  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Manufac- 
tures, and  the  knowledge  of  national  character  and  customs  which  he  then  and  there  acquireil  gave  a 
style  and  tone  to  all  his  subsequent  labours, 
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"Duncan  Gray"  was  one  of  the  early  productions  of  his  genius.     At  the  time  that  he  painted  it 
he  is  described  as  '*  a  tall  young  man,  somewhat  pale,  with  light  hair  and  keen  blue  eyes,  mild  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  peaceful  and  quiet  in  his  actions,  immovable  in  his  resolutions,  and  of  a 
delicate  sensibility  of  temperament.     His  patience  in  striving  after  excellence  was  equal  to  his  dili- 
gence in  studying  and  working."     He  had  a  lai'ge  share  of  that  modesty  which  always  accomjianies  real 
merit,  and  he  therefore  compensated  by  oljser\ation,  study,  and  diligence  for  what,  according  to  his 
own  climate  of  himself,  he  wanted  in  genius.     He  store<l  liLs  mind  with  recollections,  which  returned 
with  all  the  freshness  of  recent  insjuration  after  long  years  of  lal)our  and  study.     Innumerable  little 
details  were  impi'essed  ujkju  his  mind,  and  treasured  up,  as  it  were,  for  fiiture  use.     This  faculty  of 
obser\'ation,  and  this  reteiitiveness  of  memor}*,  characterise  all  his  early  pictures.     The  same  chamber 
disjilays  an  impressive  variety  of  scenes.     The  fire  sparkles,  the  infant  cries,  the  father  does  not  return, 
the  mother  Ijecomes  anjiious,  the  old  uncle  moralises  or  sleeps,  the  young  tnan  thinks  of  his  amours  or 
lis  pursuits,  the  hope  of  supper  calls  the  old  dog  towards  the  hearth,  and  the  servant,  who  lias  oi)ened 
the  window  to  fasten  the  shutter,  resigns  her  hand  to  the  tenderness  of  a  rustic  gallant.     At  one  time 
his  genius  is  exercised  ujwn  the  comedy,  at  another  time  on  the  tragedy  of  domestic  life.     The  ftimi- 
tiire  of  the  insolvent  cottager  is  seized  for  rent,  the  veiy  bed  is  about  to  be  distrained,  while  the 
7abourer,  with  sullen  despf^  in  his  face,  stands  opi)osite  to  the  bailifls,  like  a  figure  of  stone.     This 
picture  is  in  itself  the  tragical  denouemeni  of  a  tale  of  touching  interest.     It  is,  indeed,  in  the  truthful* 
Bea=*^  of  the  details  that  the  charm  of  Wilkie's  picture  consists.     However  minute  and  varied  the  con- 
rtrxaction  of  the  foWertH,  everytldng  is  iii  keeping.     The  i>art«  all  harmonise  with  one  another,  and 
incite  a  uniform  whole.     He  never  allowed  Ids  imagination  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  his  observa- 
tit>xi.,  but  toiled  at  his  daily  task  with  the  imperturbable  patience  and  the  monotonous  exactitude  of  a 
worlcman.     He  was  constantly  improving,  retouching,  and  |K)lishing.     He  listened  to  the  opinions  of 
all    xnen,  and  called  all  his  r^collectiohs  to  the  aid  of  his  })er8onal  sagacity.     He  never  sacrificed  truth 
to     c*ffect,  or  introtluced  stlch  anomalies  as  Arcadian  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  into  the  noi-them 
Bce-mtkery  of  Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  afresting  attention  at  the  exjiense  of  probability,  but  he  faithfiilly 
rci.>resented  the  peasantry  of  his  country  as  he  had  seen  them  himself  in  their  rustic  employments,  in 
tb^ir  recreation,  amusements^  and  the  various  incidents  of  onlinary  life,     tte  wa«  a  legitimate  follower 
of   V^an  Ostade  and  Bt^ — oidr  Ikr  more  minute  and  tnithfiil  in  his  details — of  Teniers  and  Bombache, 
of  l:^olbein  and  Hogarth,  comoining  their  various  beauties  an<l  perfections,  but  avoiding  their  defects 
and  extravagancies. 

«'1*HE    ^^LAG8   fOLITldtANS.'* 

The  first  ebauche  of  this  celebtateil  masterpiece,  of  which  tlie  accompanying  engrating  is  a  faithful 

copy,  was  made  by  Wilkie,  at  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.      It  was  not, 

Iw'^s^ever,  until  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  London  that^  at  the  request  of  his  ])atron,  the  Earl  of 

Mans6eld,  he  executed  his  elaborate  jiainting  from  his  early  sketch.      The  artist  had  only  asked,  in  the 

first  instance,  fifteen  guineas  as  the  price  of  his  pict\ire ;  but  his  noble  jjatron,  who  did  not  wish  to  take 

i^va.ntage  of  Wilkie's  modesty,  adviswl  him  to  consult  his  friends  before  fixing  on  a  price.     The 

Pointing,  when  finished,  was  ctisplayetl  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Bnj-al  Academy,  which  was  then  held  at 

Somerset  House,  and  produced  so  great  a  sen.sation,  not  only  among  the  public,  but  also  among  con- 

'^^^aaeurs  and  fellow-students,  that  AVilkie  determined  to  double  the  sum  he  originally  intended  to 

•st  for  it     Lord  l^lansfield  objected  to  this  great  advance  in  the  price  of  his  chef-ifoettvrey  but  "  canny 

Ikvi<i»*  "cutely"  reminded  him  of  his  advice,  ahd  told  his  lordship  that  he  was  now  acting  upon  it, 

'^^^  picture  established  the  imputation  bf  Wilkie  as  an  artist  of  first-mte  genitis  in  the  delineation  of 

'"^tional  chai«eter.     At  the  tittW  Of  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Village  Politicians,**  there  was  a  kind  of 

'^''■^^t^r  among  picture-fiinciers  and  the  public  for  paintings  of  a  domestic  character.     In  the  "  Village 

^oU-ticians'*  the  taste  for  this  style  of  performance  was  amply  gratified.     The  time  represented  is  the 

^^^^■^Bak  of  the  first  French  revolution,  the  news  of  which  has  just  reached  the  village  in  which  the 

***■*«  is  Udd.     The  youthful  actor  in  the  piece,  who  has  put  down  lus  mug  of  ale  and  his  pipe,  in  order 

^  ^Ivstnle  hia  oratory  by  his  action,  is  dilating,  with 

"aUtheieal 
That  young  and^ilerjr  eonverts  ibel,'* 


IS 
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ii]K)ii  the  recent  oceurronooN  in  Franco.  Opposite  to  )i!m,  nt  the  same  talilo,  is  seated  an  old  nuui, 
re>u1ing  the  jiajicr,  fron)  uhicli  lie  misc!)  Lui  oyeM  uccusioimlly  to  look  through  liix  xpcctaclM  Kt  tiu 
HusIiimI  uikI  G\c!t«il  countcnniicc  of  the  spcnkcr.  Thurc:  in  n  oihn  dignity  in  tlic  cxiircssioii  of  the  oU 
iiiun,  which  is  finely  contniHtwl  with  the  utorniy  vehcuience  nnil  uncun  troll  til  excitement  of  his  ymmg 
neighbour.     Two  ninil  iH.Hticiiiiis,  iit  tU:  nthcr  end  of  the  table,  un-  Hsti-nin/^,  with  evident  interati 


to  the  arguments  of  tlio  nwtic  orator,  In  the  meantime,  the  figures  in  the  hack-ground  are  not  idle: 
ft  dog,  unconscious  of  "  tlie  greatest  morfti  earthquake  that  ever  connilscd  or  shattered  this  globe  of 
oum,"  is  following  a  child  (whose  expression  Ijetrays  no  cognizance  of  the  menientous  event),  for  some- 
thing to  cat  Another  dog,  in  the  fore-ground,  has  just  succeeded  in  overturning  some  pote  and  yau, 
with  the  contents  of  one  of  which  ho  is  taking  French  leave. 
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"Trth  feBN*  t)kir 

Wilkie  is,  in  liis  own  rfepArthlbtit,  the  first  painter  df  the  rtgo  ;  and,  with  the  etfcbjAion  of  Sogardl, 
the  most  spirited  and  original  master  of  the  English  Sckbbl.  His  rarietj^  is  itlfiftlit^  i  111  refinement  lie 
is  vastly  superior  to  Hogarth  ;  and  in  the  acuU»ness  of  his  observatioh  bf  ^liat  h  bhAradterisfcib  in  Ul 
subject'*,  he  haa  nothing  equal  or  second  to  him.  Like  Hogarthj  he  Is  slWklilgly  tlttUhatib,  but  in  ittlli 
imiK>rtant  feature  he  difibrs  from  his  great  i)rod(>cca.s()r.  ttdj^ttrtli  bftttifed  thb  atefcion  of  his  mbHil 
dramas  tlirough  a  i*^hole  series  of  j[»icttn'cs,  eacli  forming,  ns  it  t^t*i*fe.  Art  act  in  tlie  |ttece  he  was  t6{if^ 
sonting,  wliile  the  denommnit  of  the  ph»t  was  contained  in  th^  litst  bf  the  scries.  Wilkie,  on  thb  bt^tf 
hand,  cbntents  himself  with  representing  Ids  c(mcci>tiou  more  htt^t  the  manner  of  fi  hovel,  in  ohG  ftilifli) 
and  striking  scene.  Hf>gnrth,  like  Swift^  always  took  an  unfhVmiiflble  view  of  life,  tthd  conteiht^ktra 
mankind  only  on  the  dark  side.  A  bitter  v(»in  of  satire  runs  thitlugli  all  his  {th)dilcttdiis,  and  he  seeihli 
to  take  a  genuine  delight  in  rcjpresenting  his  felloir-ttien  in  a  state  of  the  most  frightful  depmvity  and 
misery ;  while  in  Wilkie  tlici*e  is  a  genial  waHnth  of  symjittthy  with  the  passions,  pleasures,  frailties, 
and  follies  of  the  subjects  ho  has  selected  for  his  models.  In  this  respect  he  bears  ft  close  resemblatice 
to  his  illustrious  countryman,  Bir  AValter  Scott,  th  that  t-t^flhed  delineation  bf  character  which 
extends  to  the  minutest  particulars,  the  painter  and  the  libtelist  wf»re  equally  succe^sftil.  Both  were 
possessed  of  "hearts  which  had  their  ai-gimients  as  well  tts  th^ir  understandings^"  and  wliich,  there^ 
fore,  tlu'obbed  rather  with  love  and  pity  for  the  suffering  solis  of  men,  tlirtli  with  liblitempt  for  their 
weaknesses,  or  with  exaggerated  and  cjiiical  ndicule  of  their  follies.  In  "  Thfe  fifeht  Day,"  ohe  of 
Wilkio*s  early  and  inost  successful  tahhaun  dp,  genre,  the  di*amatic  minutiw  arb  very  effectiva  4lie 
young  widow,  attired  in  the  mournful  liabilimcrtts  {peculiar  t(^  her  bereaved  conciition,  by  the  greatness 
of  her  soiTow  and  the  modest  dignity  of  her  deportmetit,  commands  not  only  the  respect  but  the  indtil- 
gence  of  her  landlord.  She  brings  with  her,  her  two  fatheriess  children,  of  wkom  the  youngest,  seated 
in  her  lap,  is  mbbling  a  key,  instead  of  a  coral  gjirnisher.  There  is  no  picture  in  tlie  whole  of  his 
repertoire  in  which  the  Scotoh  artist  has  shown  a  grerttet-  affinity  of  mind,  taste,  and  execution  to  the 
great  Scotch  novelist  than  in  "The  Rent  Day."  They  both  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  describe 
the  genial  happiness  wliich  hallows  and  embellishes  the  naircnv  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  both  under- 
stood how,  with  masterly  skill,  by  the  admixturfe  of  delicate  tniits  of  good-natured  humour,  to  heighteii 
and  refine  the  charm  of  such  scenes.  Whcneve?r  tht^y  descend  iiito  the  %-ale  of  teai^  and  jmint  iil  the 
glowing  language  or  coloui*s  of  their  respective  metiers  tlip  afftictions  of  inihd  or  body  to  which  hian  is 
heir,  their  pathos  is  always  genuine,  and  their  himioiir  never  of  a'  feitid  which  is  degi^ading  to  their 
subject  or  revolting  to  humanity.  In  such  scenes  as  "  Disttillhiilg  for  IWbt,"  fexhibited  by  Mr^  W. 
WelLs,  Wilkie's  benevolence  and  humour  are  conspicuous.  "Thei-e  is  lioilb  bt  that  exagg^Hilion 
and  caricature  which,  in  Hogiu-th,  may  i)lease  th(»  cynic  and  thb  ftttiirisl,  kit  can  never  learb  an 
agreeable  impression  on  a  well-coilditioned  mind.  Tlie  picttue  is  highly  tragic ;  but  notwitllstiindllig 
the  energy  of  expression,  and  the  truly  dnimatic  interest  of  the  piece,  the  whole  of  the  rfelilils  Are  cbh- 
fined  witlun  the  limits  of  truth. 

Tliis  ckef-d'ceuvrey  when  first  exhibited  at  Somerset  House,  created  quite  A  jf\i7'etxr  in  the 
English  public  fbr  plctiires  of  a  genuine  national  chamcter.  Tlie  impressive  aiid  totibliing  nature  of 
the  conception,  the  skill  with  whifch  the  iminter  has  elabomted  the  mimUics  of  the  scenej  and,  rtbbve 
all,  the  truthfiilness  of  the  attitudes  of  the  actors,  and  the  life-like  expression  of  their  fa(*s,  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  spectators,  and  established  Wilkie's  reputation  as  the  most  spiiuted  aud  ftlitliful 
delineator  of  the  peculiarities  of  rural  life  in  England, 

Wilkie  has  maiiy  of  the  excellencies,  without  sharing  in  tlie  deffectsj  bf  the  Dutch  i)ainters  of  bOthtnon 
life  of  the  sevehteenth  centilry.  In  that  careftil  and  complete  working  otit  of  the  details  trjilbjl  dis- 
tiiigttish  "  The  ftetit  Dftyj"  he  reininds  us  of  Douw  and  Fi-anz  Miens.  Ih  the  spirit  atld  8^!Mlifo  of 
his  touch  he  is  oil  mi  bqtiaiity  with  Teniers  and  Jan  Steen.  Thfete  wtoj  however,  in  tfab  b3t{>rbsaibn 
of  Wiikie's  fiice  hbile  bf  the  t«6nbd  hutiibiir  which  is  so  refi:^hing  and  Ati-bsting  in  his  picfctltfes.  tike 
Sir  Walter  Scott^  to  trhom  we  jtist  tiotr  compared  him^  he  was  a  humorist  of  that  high  lunk  in  whom 
the  fundambntal  totib  of  the  ch*tttbtet  is  ptire  benevolence  and  t-eal  love  bt  mftnkiild.  Aittbng  hUtiior- 
ists  of  this  superior  skihtH  the  getttllilb  bias  of  the  mind  alone  manife^  itself  ext^ik^j  ^rhllb  ihe 
espi^gUrie  of  the  dispositibit  is  hid  MrtiidA  thb  recesses  bf  the  bosom. 
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'^THE    RABBIT    ON   THE    WALL." 


During  the  short  interval  of  jjeace  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  Wilkie  accoui^mnipd 
his  friend  Haydon  to  Paris,  for  the  piu^x)se  of  studying  the  works  of  the  great  mastei-s  in  the  gallery 
of  ^l^e  ^^T^.  f{q  was  s^  WiUfVfi  adniirpr  qf  the  Putch  and  Fleniish  schools,  and  in  the  style  wl^ch  he 
«4pf^  ^^V  hi|  rQ^i:^  ^  ^^g)^d  y(^  seo  evident  traces  of  the  effj^t  whic)^  the  study  of  the  cj^- 
ifoeuvre  in  £^^go  ha^  prpduced  iq>on  his  mind.  '^  The  Babbit  p^  the  Wall,''  P<VU^ted  abpvit  t\^  yj^ar 
181^9  has  piuch  of  the  shaqmess  and  precision  of  Tcniors  and  Metzu.  The  productions  qf  the  Frenc)^ 
p^l^pirs  themselves,  however,  excited  in  him  but  little  enthusiasm.  Poussin  and  Claude  he  c^rt^inly 
Admired,  but  never  condespended  to  imitate.  As  lus  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  truthful  deliueaiio» 
of  character,  h^  scarcely  appreciated  at  their  just  value  the  ide^l  and  clasuical  beauties  of  a^oth^ 
fichool  of  art.  David,  who  had  achieved  so  high  a  reputation  in  Paris,  was  never  a  favourite  of  his ; 
and  on  that  account  it  is  that  he  preferred  the  Museum  at  the  Hague,  which  ho  visited  in  the  yes^ 
1816,  to  all  the  glories  of  the  Louvre. 

**THE  GBNTLB  SHEPHERD." 

"  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  contributed  to  the  Art  Ti-easures  Exhibiti^jii  by  l^iLion  Craig,  Esq.,  is  A 

painting  in  a  difterent  style  to  those  early  kibleaux  ck  ycnre  which  made  Wilkie's  reputation.     The 

figi^res  are  larger,  far  more  distinct,  and  less  numerous;  but  still,  in  the  entourage  of  the  shepherd, 

'thfiire  LS  an  attention  to  dettiil  which  reminds  the  spectator  of  Wilkie's  youthful  efforts,  before  the  stndy 

of  ^he  ancient  masters  had  nuxlitied  his  style.     The  younger  of  the  two  woi^en  is  listening  in  e^^^^i^est 

«^tipntion  to  the  melody  of  the  rustic  mubiciiin,  whose  face,  while  he  modulates  on  his  i>i])e  the  fyvpi^rito 

iU(B  of  the  happy  "  Auld  Lang  fcsyne,'*  wears  an  exjiression  of  reproachful  sorrow.    Is  it  that  ^pSstelle  (to 

1X10  the  mimes  of  Floiian's  hero  uud  heroine  in  his  favourite  lastorelle)  has  given  her  consUmt  Ifcanqriu 

veil-grounded  cause  for  reproach  and  jealousy  ?     Has  she  favoured  the  suit  of  some  richer  and  mwe 

ppverful  rival,  after  plighting  her  troth  to,  and  be^^t^>wing  the  tii-st  and  gusliing  affections  ^  hey 

i^aidcn  heart  upon,  the  comiuiuion  of  her  infancy,  the  playmate  and  protector  of  her  girlhood^  %)^d  the 

stpughtforrvard  and  manly  suitor  of  her  rii)ening  yeai-a?     If  so,   the  *<  gentle  shepherd"  is  evidently 

\)eut  upon  awakening  in  her  breast  a  sense  of  the  siiered  nature  of  her  engagement  to  him,  tlivough  the 

influence  of  those  notes  whicli  have  so  often  delighted  her  under  happier  auspices.     There  is  no  mean 

supplication  in  the  attitude  or  expressirai  of  Nenioriu — no  abject  liumiliation  at  the  shrine  of  a  scomftil 

and  iuponstant  maid.    He  trusts  to  the  powerful  iniluence  of  music  upon  the  imagination  and  feeliuge  pf 

%teU^  and  if  music  fails  he  will  try  no  other  philtre.     Ihit  the  charm  is  alre;\dy  working,  and  the  m 

\a^  upnluceil  the  effect  he  intendeil. 

f^  Oh  !  how  welcomo  breathes  tho  atraiUi 
Waking  thoughts  that  loug  have  tilept^ 
Kindling  former  smiles  a^'uiu 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept  1 

{(  Like  the  gale  that  sighs  along 
Beda  of  oriental  flowcrS) 
Is  the  grat^ul  breath  of  song, 
Often  hef^d  in  happier  hoors. 

'^  FiUe4  ^ith  balm  the  gale  sighs  op^ 

Though  the  flowers  have  sank  in  deat^  : 
So,  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gcffie, 
Its  ojie^nory  liTes  in  mi)sic*i  hreath*" 

'«THB   O[0?   IlKaBil." 

For  ease,  reality,  and  characteiistic  grouping,  "  The  Cut  Finger "  ranks  vdi\\  Wilkie  s  liappiest 
efforts.  We  doubt  whether  his  elaborate  pictures  give  givater  proofs  of  liis  acuU^ness  of  perception. 
The  minds  of  men  of  genius  are,  as  it  were,  the  mirroi-s  of  the  beautiful  and  the  tnie.  Their  impres- 
aioM  are  reproduced  in  poetry,  music,  or  painting,  for  the  etlitication  and  delight  of  mankind.  With 
the  ezaetness  of  the  daguerreotype,  but  \ni\x  far  more  life  and  spirit,  Wilkie  innnortalises  the  homes 
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of  hU  countrymen.  He  has  not  songht  liia  milijectfl  in  palacat  or  mansions,  where  fiuhion  now  fwo- 
ducoB  tedious  and  unpictureeque  uniformity.  Had  he  done  80,  we  doubt  whether  even  his  genius 
could  have  roused  nich  deep  emotions  as  are  conjured  up  hy  the  pencil  of  his  great  predecaasor, 


Hogarth.  To  have  the  power  of  awakening  deep  feelings,  wo  must  onrsclvos  possess  them,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  Wilkie  of  too  much  sensibility.  But,  judging  from  the  importance  and  effect 
given  to  accessories  in  all  Wilkie's  pictures,  we  feel  convisced  that  Hc^arth's  style  had  been  thoroughly 
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St 


Htudied  by  him.  Examine  "The  Citt  Finger."  A  innuer'ti  m-ifc  might  make  an  inventory  from  it  of 
all  things  necessary  for  her  manage.  It  vcus  not  enough  to  succeed  in  giving  tlie  exact  espreHsion  to 
every  foce  in  the  group,  Wilkio  knew  tlie  imiHirtiincc  of  Kuinll  tlungs,  anil  is  never  gnilty  of  any 
n^Iect  of  detail     It  is  owing  to  tliia  oxactntus,  that  the  moi-o  wc  gi»7«  on  Wilkio'a  pictures  the 


more  we  admire  them  ;  but  of  conmc  the  nrresting  bi-auty  of  his  cottago  nceues  conwsts  in  tlieir  tnith 
fnhieH.  We  can  &npy  wo  liear  the  old  tlame  n-SHuring  the  Ijoy  she  will  not  hurt  liiin,  if  he  will  only 
*t«nd  stilL  Tlie  boy,  in  rooiing  agony,  negatives  all  att«.'mpt  at  consolation,  and,  but  for  the  gentle 
1  of  the  farm-ser\-ant,  would  not  liavc  been  brought  witliin  tlie  influence  of  the  Hge<l  female 
But,  in  our  opinion,  the  fiwe  in  this  group,  demonstrating  the  greatoxt  refinement  of  talent. 
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}» that  of  the  elder  brother,  whoso  couutcuance  expresnes  at  once  hia  horror  of  the  wound  aod  hii 
ifitense  interest  in  the  operation. 

'*THB   CHELSBi   PENSIONEBS." 

Prom  the  age  of  fifteen,  "Wilkic  had  worked  with  unremitting  assiduity  at  his  nietier  of  artist,  and 
had  advanced  in  wealth  and  reputation,  imtil  liis  fortunes  reached  their  culminating  point  about  the  year 
in  which  he  paio^,  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  Tl^e  Chelsea  Pensioners,"  H^^^H^  i»  considered  hi^ 
masterpiece,  and  the  last  of  his  really  great  works.  The  pictn^  represent^  t^  gfRW  f(f  Chelsea  pen- 
sioners reading  in  the  Gk^zette  tl^c  des})atchcs  of  the  (\^lie,  after  ^he  Ip^itl^  of  Wf^1^C^{%^  '^^  subject 
was  liighly  |)opular,  and  the  execution  of  the  picture  is  careful  and  eli^bpca^  ^^e  ^eft^ssary  particu- 
lars were  furnished  by  the  conqueror  himself,  who  superintended  the  ai^angemont  pf  the  groups,  and 
remunerated  thp  j^rtist  with  princely  libei-ality.  For  this  picture  Wilkie  recoivofi  &pm  the  "  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  "  twelve  hundred  guineas  ;  and  as  "  The  Chelsea  Pensionera  "  was  the  best  thing  which 
even  Wilkie  had  yet  produced,  he  was  not  ovor^wiid.  This  success  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the 
turn  in  the  tide  of  his  prosperity.  His  sister,  to  whom  he  waa  devotedjy  attached,  an4  in  whose  sor- 
rows he  pa^icipated  as  though  they  were  his  own,  was  at  this  time  plunjjed  in  the  deepest  despair  by 
the  sudden  death  of  her  betrothed  husband,  when  on  the  very  eve  of  thpir  marria^p  j  vad  as  "  misfor- 
tunes love  a  ci-owd,"  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  whom  ho  owed  all  his  success  in  life,  followed  close 
upon  the  shock  of  his  sister's  feereayemcnt  Two  of  his  brothers  died  the  same  mftnth,  one  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  other  on  his  return  fi^-om  the  Canadiu^i.  ^'he  death  of  the  la4  brpther  involved  Wilkic 
in  a  loss  of  a  thousand  i)ounds,  as  ho  had  been  secuiity  for  him  to  f  ha^  ama^^t.  A  thii*d  brother 
foiled  in  business;  and  shortly  aftey  the  occurrence  of  thesp  complicated  npsfortu^ies,  ^e  bankruptcy  of 
Hurst  and  Robinson,  the  book^Uers,  deprived  Wilkic  himself  of  jBl,f  00,  the  ^fd-eamed  proceeds  of 
hia  genius  and  industry.  Such  HW  aeciunulation  of  miseries  undermined  his  constitution ;  and  as  the 
shattered  state  of  his  nerves  rendered  anplicatioii  to  business  impossi|jle,  he  determined,  in  obedience 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  medical  advisers,  ^ppu  tiyiug  the  eiJec|;  pf  ^  lengtjiened  toui^  uyton  the 
Continent. 

"SIB  WALTER  SCOT?  AND  FAMIt.Y.'« 

The  lai'ge  jucture  of  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  aud  his  family,"  of  wl^ich  the  eugl*aving  we  insert  is  a 
faithful  copy,  was  painted  by  Wilkie  during  the  qo^rse  of  the  ^isit  which  he  pi^i^  his  native  land  in 
1817.  The  likenesses  are  admirable  j  but  the  jucture,  as  a  whole,  })os8esses  ftjw  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Wilkie's  style.  There  is  much  that  is  characteiiitic  about  Sir  Walter  ^cott  hiu^sgl^  and  the  Dandie 
Dinmont  figure  of  the  giant  who  is  addi'essing  him  is  veiy  well  conceived  \  l^ut  good  as  is  the  effect 
of  the  tableau,  we  still  feel  that  Wilkie  "^ras  travelling  out  of  the  tfacl^  wh^pl^  BTature  had  designed 
for  him  when  he  attempted  poi-trait  i)ainti;^g. 

«'THB  BLIND    PIDDLEB." 

**  The  Blind  Fiddler,"  exhibited  in  1807,  was  pointed  with  all  thp  spirit'  ^^^  Cclnfidence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  successful  genius.  "  The  Village  Politicians "  had  at  p^ico  pstablished  the  fame  of  that 
David  Wilkie,  of  whom  Jackson,  the  jwinter,  in  1805,  writing  to  Hayc|pn,  said:  "There  Ls  a  mw,  tall, 
little,  queer  Scotchman  come — an  odd  fellow — but  Hiere  U  sojuethhig  hi  him;  }ie  is  called  Wilkie." 

Wilkie  vo2y  soon  let  the  world  know  that  there  was  indeed  in  him  son^ething  that  the  world  had 
seen  only  in  Teniers,  and  that  the  humour  of  the  young  Scottish  painter,  t}ien  about  twenty,  had  in  it 
that  subtlpty  and  |^t)^oi^  tj^at  vei-satility  and  variety,  in  w|iicj|  pven  Teniers  is  deficient.  Still  it  was  a 
picture  of  ^eni^r^  that  aroused  in  the  brea^  of  the  quaint  you^  Scotchman  t^e  cincK  io  son  piUore  feel- 
ing, and  to  that  feeling  the  world  owes  "  The  Village  Politicians,"  and  all  the  masterpieces  of  Wilkie's 
pencil  A  sudden  and  great  success  makes  a  change,  not  merely  in  the  estimation  in  which  we  are 
held  by  others,  but,  what  is  far  moiH3  important,  in  tliat  in  which  we  hold  ourselves.  Triumph  and 
&ilure  alike  try  of  what  metal  we  are  made. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  students  to  ridicule — in  modem  parlance  to  quiz — Wilkie,  whose 
broad  Scotch  accent,  cautious,  {Hirsimonious  habits,  lank  red  hair,  and  raw-boned  figm-e,  exj)osed  him  to 
every  si)ecies  of  joke  and  jeer,  while  he  was  on  an  equality  >^ith  them.     But  the  divine  right  of  genius 
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in  more  widely  felt  and  acknowledged  than  that  of  kings — "  a  divinity  does  hedge  "  the  acknowledged 
master  or  monarch  of  any  branch  of  high  art ;  and  Haydou,  writing  of  Wilkie,  after  he  had  exhibited 
"  The  Village  Politicians "  to  a  cliarmed  and  astonished  woi-ld,  and  while  he  was  engaged  on  that 
great  masterpiece  "  The  Blind  Fiddler,'*  says,  "  When  Wilkio  came  among  his  old  friends  again,  his 
Scotch  friends  commenced  their  old  jokes ;  but,  alas !  Wilkie  had  proved  his  great  genius,  and  their 
jokes  fell  dead.  Some  looked  at  lum  with  mysterious  curiosity,  others  were  silent ;  and  Wilkie  drew 
on,  quiet  and  self-possessed,  without  appearing  to  notice  their  failui'e.  He  had,  and  he  deserved  to 
have,  a  complete  trimnpk  We  were  all  chapfallen,  and  desei-veil  to  be  so.  Let  students  be  cautioua 
bow^  they  quiz  external  iKJculiaritlesj  until  they  are  certain  what  they  conceal." 

Wilkie's  habits  of  self-ConoentrAtion,  close  study  ©f  his  art,  and  simple  almost  rustic  naivete^  were 

unimpaired  by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  dehui ;  and  although  his  bwn  attemj)ts  at  becoming  a  beau 

were  ridiculous  enough^  and  provoke  a  smile,  and  we  laugh  to  hear  of  his  "  talking  grandly,"  bujdng 

new  coats,  and  dressing  like  a  dandy,  there  is  sometliing  very  touching  in  the  fact  that  his  first  .thoughts, 

on  recei\'ing  a  cheque  for  thirty  jwunds  (the  sum  with  which  Lord  Mansfield  so  miserably  undei'paid 

him  for  "  The  Village  Politicians  "),  were  turned  towahls  his  mother  and  siattet*  j  and  he,  with  rustic 

triumph,  showed  his  fiiend,  spread  rtttt  in  glittering  array,  two  new  bonnets,  t\H)  new  shawls,  ribbons, 

aatins,  <kc.,  to  delight  his  female  l*elatives,  astonish  the  natives  of  Cutts,  and  shine  in  the  parish  church 

of  which  his  father  was  the  minister.     "Tlie  Blind  S'iddler"  was  painted  for  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

The  mother  of  the  baby  was  painted  (as  we  have  noticed  below,  in  the  extracts  relatmg  to  Wilkie,  out 

of  Haydon's  autobiography)  from  a  remat-kable  ghi  natiied  Lizzy,  who  lodged  in  llathbone  Place, 

above  some  friends  of  Wilkie,  and  who,  pos.sea«ted  Of  a  flhfe  peraon,  a  masculine  mind,  devoted  nature, 

pure  heart,  but  daring  defiance  of  custom,  became  the  intinifttis  associate  of  that  l)and  of  young  brothers 

in  art,  of  whom  Wilkie  was  l^e  bhief— made  tea  for  them,  carved, .  marketed,  occasionally  sitting  to 

them,  arguing  with  thfeni^  ever  abb  td  hold  her  own,  synijlAtiusing  in  all  their  trials,  glorying  in  their 

triumphs,  "and  giving,"  says  llaydon,   "a  zest  atid  intensity  to  our  thoughts  and  our  arguments." 

The  then  Lizzy,  who  was  si  liister  to  flit,  and  respected  as  stich,  but  who  ultimately  married  a  well-bom, 

fescinating  Frenclimail,  one  of  ihis   strailge  hrilliatit  clique — she,  this  young  and  handsome  girl,  so 

interesting  as  the  only  woman  intimately  assocuited  with  those  happy  days  in  Bathbone  Place,  she  sat 

for  the  mother  in  Wilkie*B  "  Blind  Fiddleh"     The  old  man  near  the  wall  was  taken  from  a  study  of  a 

gamekeeper,  by  Haydoit.     I'he  picture  is  c^^refully  j)aiiitecl,  and  admirably  grouped;  in  1807  it  was  the 

great  attraction  of  the  exhibition. 

Wilkie  was  essentially  A  painter  for  the  million.  His  genius  was  a  liardy  plant,*"  nourished  in 
poverty.  For  a  great  Jittrl  of  his  early  life  he  was  too  jwoi'  to  procure  animal  food,  which  was  too 
great  a  luxury  for  the  Son  of  a  j)oor  Scoteh  minister.  The  influences  of  his  humble  origin  tinctured 
his  views,  and  acted  on  the  whole  of  his  brilliant  career.  With  i-egard  to  his  character,  his  virtues 
sometimes  degenerated  into  failings.  His  economy  neai-ly  became  meanness,  and  his  prudence  selfish- 
ness. One  of  his  most  inlimate  Mends  remarks  of  him  :  "  Never  was  such  simplicity,  such  genius, 
8uch  prudence,  such  steadiness,  and  siich  inconsistency  united." 

The  intense  labour,  evidenced  ty  the  jierfbction  of  his  pictures,  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  liis 
Wth  was  delicata  Time,  he  llftd  ho  domestic  cares  to  distract  his  attention.  He  was  heard  to 
observe  that  "when  he  married,  it  wottld  be  a  mattet  of  interest."  Probably  he  never  met  any  woman 
rich  enough  to  lure  him  frbtti  thte  swefet  libferty  of  bacheloriiood.  Nevertheless,  when  basking  in  court 
fevour,  his  high  reputation  must  have  ]>h)cttred  him  many  good  opportunities.  Not  that  his  portraits 
of  royalty  added  to  his  fame.  The  "  tnhleau  de  genre "  was  his  style,  and  a  reviewer  of  the  day, 
slluding  to  his  picture  of  William  IV.,  exclaimed  with  justice — 

"  Wilkie,  the  Teniers  from  old  Scotia's  shore, 
Wilkie  paints  kings,  and  Wilkie  is  no  more.'* 

Rit  the  numerotis  pictures,  in  which  his  own  peculiar  genius  sliines  forth,  are  a  handsome  legacy  to 
U«  coimlay.  They  have  hitherto  been  quite  unapi)roached,  and  we  fear  they  wall  long  remain  so,  but 
rfwuld  any  embryo  geniuses  in  this  stylo  exist  among  us  we  cannot  do  anything  more  likely  to  foster 
*i^  growth  than  to  disseminate,  in  this  cheap  form,  these  masterpieces  of  our  great  artist 

He  visited  France  and  Switzerland,  but  without  loitering  on  his  road;  for  Italy,  "the  mother  of 
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arts  and  nmm,"  was  the  goal  of  all  Liu  hnjx^.  Hi>  tnmctl  eight  months  in  the  land  vhich  produced 
IiHj>ha«l  and  3f ichm-l  Angeln,  but  tlic  productions  i)f  thtwe  prent  ItAlJau  inimtere  failed  to  exdte  in  him 
tlic  cnthiiMiitMn  wliioli  coniioisfieuni  liavo  rithcr  fcinntnl  or  felt  uViut  tlicm.  Tlu^  workH  of  Titian  ^d 
Gionpouo,  which  lit;  stuiliiHl  at  Venice,  woi-o  iiion;  to  h'm  fiincy,  iini!  in  all  his  siilm-riuent  prudactioiu 
lie  endoavoiirDtl  ti>  iniitati"!  their  i>o(.'u1iai-Itii'ri  of  Htyle  and  liettiitiiMS  of  col<)urtn(f.  Aftei"  ti-iiving  Venice,  he 
tmvrrsrd  Ccrtiinnv,  and  carefully  exiiniinwl  tlic  tn'tMU-ex  of  art  eontuiitiil  in  thci  <;iklkTie8  of  Dreflden. 


He  travelled  through  Bohemia  and  Aiistna,  and  aft«r  Btoriiif!  his  mind  with  the  study  of  everything 
wortliy  of  obacrvation  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  ho  returned  to  Fonie,  where  he  conipletcil  three  pictures 
in  a  style  entirely  different  from  anj-thing  ho  liod  attempted  before.  lu  tlie  year  1827  he  croiHed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  while  at  Madrid  painted  four  pictures,  which  licar  e\-ident  traces  of  the  effect  which  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  ma^rs  had  produced  on  hia  impreRsionable  and  imitative  mind.  He  returned  to 
Enghind  in  1828,  and  exhibited  at  f:Jomerset  House,  iu  1820,  all  the  pictures  which  he  had  executed 
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limng  his  long  residence  abroad.     His  intimate  friend  and  collahoTateur,  Haydon,  thus  alludes,  in  his 
iwn  autobit^^phj',  to  the  change  which  his  travels  had  efFect«d  in  his  style  ; — 

"  July  22nd,  1829.  Had  a  very  pleasant  two  houra  indeed  with  Wilkic,  looking  over  his  Spanish 
acturea,  and  had  one  of  our  usual  discussions  about  art.  The  worst  is  one  never  can  find  out  Wilkic's 
lennine  opinion  upon  art.  He  is  always  influenced  by  his  immediate  interests  or  convenience,  what- 
!ver  that  may  be.  Now  it  is  all  Spanish  and  Italian  art.  He  thinks  nothing  of  his  early  and  beau- 
ifiil  efforts — his  "  Rent  Day,"  his  "  Fiddler,"  his  "  Politicians  " ;  they  arc  not  carried  far  enough,  as 
f  anything  on  earth,  in  point  of  expression  and  story,  was  ever  carritd  farther.  Italian  art  is  to  him 
|uite  new,  and  ho  cornea  out,  (o  his  own  astonishment,  with  notions  and  principles  which,  to  those  who 
i^an  as  I  did  with  Italian  art,  are  luitc  a  settled  and  old  story.  At  the  same  time  there  is  gi'cat 
ibenlity  in  Wilkic,  for  he  keeps  notliing  to  himself,  nnd,  right  or  wrong,  always  communicates  Imi 
boTtg-hts  to  others." 


The  next  entry  in  Haydon's  diary  gives  some  insight  into  Wilkic's  character  ; — 
"  March  1st,  1830.  Spent  an  hour  with  Wilkie  very  delightfully.  Since  his  return  from  Italy  he 
■eems  tending  to  me  very  much.  We  got  mutually  kind  to-day,  and  mutually  expUiiiciI.  The  only 
qimrrel  we  ever  had  was  about  that  aiTcst  I  was  too  severe  and  he  too  tiinid.  We  ought  to  have 
made  mutual  allowance  for  our  respective  peculiarities.  He  had  dined  with  me  the  night  before.  We 
had  drunk  success  to  my  marriage.  We  parted  mutually  friendly.  The  nest  morning  I  was  arrested 
IJy  a  printer,  to  whom  I  had  paid  £120  that  year,  for  the  balance  of  £00.  It  was  the  second  time  in 
■nylife.  The  bKLliffsaid  'Have  you  no  friend,  sirl'  'Certainly,'  said  I,  and  at  once  drove  to  Wilkic's. 
Wlere  ought  I  to  have  driven)  Whom  ought  I  to  have  thought  of?  'I  thought  it  would  come  to 
tia^'  said  Wilkie  ;  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  very  bad  behaviour,  he  became  my  bail.     When  roused, 
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I  am  like  a  furious  bard  of  ancient  days.  I  poured  forth  such  a  furious  torrent  of  sarcaam  and  truUi 
that  I  shook  him  to  death.  Wilkie  told  me  to-day  it  sank  deep  into  his  mind,  and  never  left  him  for 
months." 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  "Wilkie,  who  was  now  devoting  himself  to  portrait  painting — a  style  in 
which  he  never  succeeded — was,  by  the  King's  appointment,  made  Serjeant  Painter.     He  was  at  this 
time  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lawrence.     "The 
moment,"  says  Haydon,  "  that  I  saw  his  name  in  the  GazeiU^  I  knew  it  would  destroy  his  chance  of 
success."     Haydon  was  right.     Wilkie  had  only  two  votes,  while  Shee,  the  other  candidate,  bad 
eighteen.    In  the  year  1836  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  William  IV.    About  this  time 
he  visited  Ireland,  and  "  The  Peep-o'-day  Boy's  Cabin,"  which  he  pabitcd  after  his  return,  is  a  picture 
of  Irish  inspiration.     "  Mary,  Queen  of  Hcots  "  and  **  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  from  Burns's  poem,  were  the  lucst  chai-acteri.stic  tableaux  de  genre  executed  at  this  time. 
In  1840  he  set  out  on  liis  fatal  joui-ney  to  the  East.     He  steamed  down  the  Danube,  and  reached 
Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  1811.     Thence  he  travelletl  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  middla 
April  proceeded  by  the  sea-coast  of  S\Tia  into  Egypt.     At  Alexandria  his  health  began  to  fidl,  and 
towards  the  end  of  May  he  embarked  on  board  the  "  Oriental "  for  England.     At  Malta  he  indulged 
too  freely  his  appetite  for  fruity  whicli  brought  on  an  increase  of  liis  illness,  and  on  the  let  of  Mejrf 
1841,  he  died. 

In  the  autobiography  and  memoirs  of  B.  R.  Haydon  we  read  the  following  interesting  accotltii 
the  untimely  death  of  our  great  domestic  artist : — 

"It  was  at  this  time"  (May  11th,  1811),  says  the  editor  of  Haydon's  autobiography,  "that  the  lie^r»- 
of  Wilkie's  death  reached  England.     Haydon  was  deeply  shaken  by  the  loss  of  his  old  friendi  for, 
despite  rooted  differences  of  clmracter  and  long  estrangements,  he  had  a  true  smd  deep  regard  for 
Wilkie,  as  I  believe  Wilkie  had  for  him.     The  thought  of  this  death  dwelt  in  Haydon's  mind  fcr 
months,  and  hardly  any  entry  of  the  journal  for  the  rest  of  the  year  but  contains  some  allusion  to  it 

"May  12th. — Read  prayers,  and  prayed  for  the  soul  of  my  dear  old  friend  David  Wilkie.  The 
last  week  I  liave  been  at  Dover,  and  one  evening,  at  Warren's  library,  in  the  ChronicUf  I  reftd  ML 
account  of  the  '  Oriental's  *  arrival.  I  rapidly  ran  over  the  names  and  did  not  see  Wilkie'a.  I  read 
on,  my  heart  literally  thumping  against  my  side,  till  I  came  to  *  Sir  David  Wilkie  expired  ia  the  Bay 
of  Oibraltar.*  A  jxiinful  trembling  seized  me.  I  liad  begged  and  entreated  him  before  he  went,  to  be 
eantious  of  such  a  journey.  I  begged  him  to  read  Madden,  to  undei-stand  the  nature  of  the  diseases, 
and  consider  his  weakness  of  constitution  ;  in  fact,  I  all  but  predicted  his  death.  In  my  mind,  pri- 
vately, I  felt  convinced  ho  would  not  return,  and  said  so  to  my  family.  Poor  dear  Wilkie !  with  all 
thy  heartless  timidities  of  character — with  thy  shrinking  cowardly  want  of  resolution,  looking  as  if 
thou  hadst  sneaked  through  life  pursued  by  the  ghosts  of  forty  academicians — thy  great  genius — our 
early  fnendship — our  long  attachment  through  thirty-six  yinxva — thy  touching  death  and  romantic 
burial  brought  thy  loss  bitterly  to  my  heart." 

There  was  no  other  artist  of  the  tune  with  whom  Wilkie  was  on  terms  of  such  intimate  and  even 
daily  intercourse  as  Haydon  ;  and  if  the  bias  of  his  own  morbid  mind  had  not  tinctured  his  views,  and 
the  jealousy  of  a  successful  rival  in  the  jjrofession  warped  his  judgment,  there  is  no  one  who  could  have 
given  a  fairer  estimate  of  Wilkie's  merits,  as  an  artist  and  a  man.  We  must,  however,  take  everything  . 
that  Haydon  has  written  about  his  friend  cum  grano  salts,  and  recollect  if  Wilkie  was  occasionally 
less  ready  to  grant  than  Haydon  to  apj>ly  fur  a.ssi.stance,  that  constant  calls  upon  the  purse  arc  apt 
to  sour  a  man's  temi><u'.  Haydon's  autobiogi'^phy  is,  however,  valuable,  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, to  all  the  admirers  of  Wilkie,  on  account  of  the  many  particulai-s  it  contains  of  the  Scotch 
artist's  early  life  in  London,  of  hw  hopes,  his  feai-s,  his  rapid  f>rogress,  and  Ids  brilliant  success. 

We  said  that  Haydon's  autobiography  contained  some  interesting  memoirs  of  Wilkie's  early  pro- 
gress in  London,  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  painter  and  liis  pictures,  we  will  give, 
in  a  rival  artist's  own  words,  the  history  of  Wilkie's  first  triinuphs.  "The  exliibition  time  of  1806 
approached,  and  Wilkie  began  to  make  a  great  noise.  Sir  George  described  him  as  a  young  man  who 
came  tt>  London,  saw  a  picture  of  Teniers',  went  home,  and  at  once  juiinted  *  The  Village  Politicians.' 
That  was  the  wonder,  *at  once.'  *  At  once,  my  dear  Lady  Mulgrave,  at  once  !'  And  off  all  crowded 
to  the  little  parlour  of  Na  8,  Norton  Street,  to  see  the  picture  |)ainted  by  the  young  Scotchman,  who 
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never  i>ainte<l  a  picture  or  saw  one  until  the  raorniug  when  he  saw  the  Teniei-s,  and  then  nishod  homo 
aiid  produced  *The  Politicians!' 

"  Personal  aj^peai-ance  is  everything  in  life.  A  good  air  and  confident  modesty  make  a  great  impres- 
Bion.  Wilkie  was  a  pale,  retiring,  awkwaixl,  hard-working,  and  not  over-fed  student.  The  women  did 
not  report  well  to  each  otlier  of  tlie  artist,  but  his  i>icture  was  wonderful !  The  last  day  for  eendiuf' 
in  the  pictures  aiTived,  and  Jackson  told  me  that  he  remained  late  at  night  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Wilkie  to  send  liis  picture  in,  but  such  was  liis  timidity  and  modesty  that  he  really  did  not  seem  to 
believe  in  liis  merit,  nor  had  he  fully  consented  when  Jackson  took  his  leave.  However,  to  the 
A.cademy  it  went.  *  *  *  *  On  the  Hanging-day  the  academicians  were  so  delighted  tliat  they 
lung  it  on  the  chimney,  the  best  phvce  for  a  iiue  picture.  On  tlie  i)rivate  day  tliore  was  a  crowd  about 
tf  and  at  the  dinner,  Angerstein  took  the  Prince  up  to  see  it.  On  the  Sunday  (the  next  day)  I  read 
n  the  ^^eics,  *  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Wilkie,  a  Scotchman,  lias  a  very  extraordinary  work.'  I 
iras  in  the  clouds — Inn-ried  over  my  breakfast — i-ushed  away — met  Jackson,  who  joined  me,  and  we 
K>th  bolted  into  Wilkie's  rooni.  I  ixmred  out  *  Wilkie,  my  l)oy,  your  name's  in  the  i>ai>er ! '  *  Is  it 
ea-al-ly  1 '  said  David.  I  read  the  pulT — we  huzzaed — and,  taking  hamls,  all  three  danced  round  the 
able  until  we  were  tired.  By  those  who  remember  the  tone  of  Wilkie's  '  rea-al-ly,'  this  will  be 
'eliahed,  Eastlake  told  me  that  Calcott  said  once  to  Wilkie,  *  Do  you  not  know  that  eveiy  one  com- 
plains of  your  continual  rea-al-ly  1 '  *  Do  they  i-ea-al-ly  ?'  *  You  must  leave  it  off.'  *  I  will,  rea-al-ly.' 
Par  heaven's  sake  don't  keep  rcpetiting  it,*  said  Calcott;  *it  annoys  me.'  Wilkie  looked,  smiled,  and 
n  the  most  unconscious  manner  said  *  rea-al-ly.'  " 

Moore  has  beautifidly  sung,  and  the  public  verdict  has  endorsed  the  tnith  of  the  song,  that 

''  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  Love's  young  dream." 

Wi  quMtion  whether  the  poet  ought  not  to  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  sensations  of  that 
aqpmnt  after  &me  who,  fired  with  a  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  the  possession  of  tliat  Dlvince 
psrtJfMja  aura — "  genius,"  goes  to  bed  at  night  an  obscure,  unknown,  and  nameless  individual,  and 
ftWikot  next  morning  and  finds  himself  famous.     Wilkie  would  not  have  bartered  the  intoxicating 
ddil^t  of  his  first  triumph  for  all  the  joys  that  reciprocal  affection  has  ever  conferred  upon  happy 
lovers,     Wilkie's  fit  of  idleness  did  not  last  long.     After  a  few  days  spent  in  inactive  wonder  at  his 
own  tuccesSy  he  said  to  Haydon,  "  I  have  been  jest  very  idle,"  and  so  for  a  couple  of  days  he  set  to, 
kttfft  and  soul,  at   "  The   Blind   Fiddler,"  for  Sir  George  Beaumont.     "  The  progress  of  this  produc- 
tion," says  Haydon,  ''  I  watched  with  delight.     I  conceived  the  world  must  be  right,  and  if  I  could  not 
see  his  superiority  that  I  must  be  A\Tong.     I  therefore  studied  his  j>roceeding  as  he  went  on,  and  gained 
from  him  great  and  useful  knowledge.   'What  is  this,  and  that,  and  that  for  ?'  broxight  out  answers  which 
I  stored  up.     His  knowledge  in  composition  was  exqmsite.     The  remarks  he  made  to  me  relative  to 
his  own  works  I  looked  into  Rafaelle  for,  and  found   them  applied  there,  and  then  it  was  evident  to 
me  that  Wilkie's   peasant  pictures  concealed  deep  princij^lcs   of  the  2)onere  tot  am  which  I  did  not 
know.    It  was  through  ignorance  and   not  superior  knowledge  that  at  first  I  coidd  not  perceive  his 
ocellence.     This  was  a  gi-eat  and  useful  discovery.     I  found  this  '  thin,  tall,  l>ony  fellow,'  as  Jackson 
called  him,  a  great  master  at  twenty.     But  his  eye   for  colour  was  really  horrid.     He  put  a  beastly 
ydlow  in  his  flesh,  he  had  no  feeling  for  pearly  tints  or  imj)asto.     His  flesh  was  meagre,  thin,  dirty 
mud.    We  used  to  argue  about  glazing  and  pure  i)reparation  of  tint  without  yellow.     I  painted  an  old 
gamekeeper  (the  model  of  the  old  grandfather  by  the  fire  in  '  The  Blind  Fiddler '),  and  then  glazed  it. 
Wilkie  was  so  delighted,  he  borrowed  my  study,  and  tried  the  fiddler's  right  hand  wUliOut  yellow,  toned  ' 
it»  and  really  it  was  the  only  bit  of  pure  colour  in  the  work.     He  was  candid  enough  to  say  that  I  had 
greatly  aasisted  him  in  that  point,  and  told  a  ftiend  that  my  study  of  the  head  had  been  of  great 
wrvice,  which  I  believe,  for  I  have  always  had  an  eye  for  colour  (first  taught  by  Jackson)  which 

Wilkie  never  had." 

The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  is  rich  in  the  productions  of  Wilkie's  genius ;  but  many  of  his  master- 
pieces are  nevertheless  absent  from  the  collection.  Among  those  contributed  by  different  proprietors, 
of  which  we  have  given  illustrations  in  our  Wilkie  numbers,  ai-e  "  The  Jew's  Harp,"  by  W.  Wells, 
aq.,  «The  Letter  of  Introduction,"  by  Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq.,  "  Blindman's  Buff,"  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  "  The  Rent  Day,"  by  John  Chapman,  Esq.,'  and  "  Tlxe  Gentle  Shepherd,"  by  Wilson  Craig,  Esq, 
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SIU  EDWIX  LA^TSEEIl. 


|)jIR  EDWIX  LANDSEER  was  boni  iik  th«  year  1801,  and  b  now  in  liia  fifty. 

j  -H^Vfiilli  yuLii'.  III!  was  tliu  soil  cfuii  cngmvcr,  niiJ,  like  thvgeueralityof  thoM  who 
o  iilU'i-ivnitls  ilwtiiigmslieil  tlieiiisc-lves,  f  JtUi-r  in  ]jOftiy,  jMuitiiig,  or  miudci  ho 
wnl  nil  i-ai'ly  jii'etliloctiuii  fur  tliut  Lraiiuh  of  urt  iti  wlilclt  lie  luis  iiiiice  attuned 

"'I'lif  TiitiTjiIer,"  whicli  is  at  [jreauiit  iu  tlie  coUoctiou  of  Sir  P.  delLilpaa  Grey 
i   Eyi-itiJiL,  WHS  jKiiiiU'J  by  I*aiiilsftT  when  he  van  only  sixteen  yearn  of  age,  and 
gavu  (iLviilMl  pruiaiix;  of  future  succesu,     Suiiguiue,  liuwevcr,  aa  wore  the  expecta- 
tions wliicli  wt'i'C  forniud  of  the  artist  fraia  tliis  boyish  production  of  his  genlu!^ 
vtt  furesaw  the  brilliiuit  future  tluit  awaited  him,  or  discovered  iu  hia  efibrts  that 
extmonlinary  jiower  which  lius  enabled  liira  to  ilistance  every  rival,  and  has  conferred  upon 
him  the  willnltscrved  title  of  "  Le  Jlajfaelle  det  ckUm."     Aa  early  aa  1831  he  w-aa  elected  a 
member  of  tho  Royal  Academy,  and  the  exquiuitv  skill  ho  displayed  in  representing  upou 
eiinvifs  with  life-like  ftcemiicy,  some  of  the  Highland  jioiiics  witaa  which  the  royal  childn-ii 
wi-n^  iknMtstoiiit'd  t**  ridi',  and  somo  of  the  ]>i,'t  dogs  Iicluiigiiig  to  their  august  parent!),  so  endeared  hiiu 
to  the  Queen,  tliat,  in  1850,  he  receivtil  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  her  hand. 


The  subject  of  this  brief  biographical  skctcli  is  a  grent  favourite  wiUi  our  transatl:LUtic  i 
There  ia  indeed  no  comer  of  tlio  civilised  world  in  which  he  is  not  ackitowledfed  to  bo  the  first 
fffiimul  pointer  of  the  age;  but  ia  America  liU  f/ii^-cZ'teut^re  commaad  as  high  prices,  and  arc  as  much  the 
tiubjecl  of  competition,  aa  in  England  itself.    We  find  from  a  New  York  circular  that,  iu  191S,  at  a  sale 
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of  aome  piotures  belonging  to  a  Mr,  W.  Simpson,  three  of  Landaeer^s  earlier  worki  were  sold  in  that  ciiy ; 
one,  a  Bmall  painting  on  a  panel,  five  inches  by  four,  representing  **  A  Bootoh  Terrier  with  a  Bat  in  his 
Mouth."  Bmall  as  the  painting  was,  it  was  bought,  after  much  competition,  for  367  dollars.  Another, 
on  canvas,  called  **  Waiting  for  Orders,''  which  was  a  small  full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Simpson's  ooach- 
man,  fetched  168  dollars ;  and  the  third,  entitled  '*The  Roddock,'*  representing  an  old  chestnut  hone 
and  a  white  Scotch  terrier,  near  a  pond,  with  a  distant  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  a  finely  executed  work 
and  ftill  of  character,  brought  d2o  dollars.  Our  readorH  will  judge  from  these  &cts  how  great  is  the 
value  the  Aiucricans  set  uix)u  the  smallest,  and  most  uiiiniportant,  productions  of  Landseer.  Sir  Edwin 
Ls  now  in  tlie  full  tide  of  success,  and  with  a  genius  and  execution  which  time  and  cxi)erience  have 
refined  and  perfected.  He  has  lost  none  of  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  his  youth,  but  he  has  the 
judgment,  laboiu*,  and  research,  of  rijyened  manhood  His  "  Bough  and  Beady,"  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  this  yeai-,  is  quite  as  happy  in  conception  as  anything  he  ever  attempted,  and 
wo  think  connoisaoimj  vnW  agree  writh  us  in  otu^  o2)iuion  that  it  is,  in  execution,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
his  che/s-d'ceiivre.  Long  may  he  retain,  in  uiiinipaired  health  of  mind  and  body,  the  power  of 
delighting  the  world  with  these  yearly  additions  to  his  unequalled  repertoire  of  animal  portraits, 

"THE   TWA   DOGS." 

Li  the  engraving  with  which  wo  commence  our  illustrations,  "  The  Twa  Dogs,'*  there  ia  a  whole 
volume  of  meaning.  The  two  animals  are  intended  as  types  of  their  species :  tlie  one,  sleek,  thorough- 
bred, petted,  and  prized  for  liis  beauty,  is  in  strong  couti^ast  with  the  rough,  crop-eared,  and  mongrel 
cur,  who,  without  Mends,  home,  or  occuj)ation,  shows,  in  his  shaggy  person  and  in  his  lantern  jaws^ 
how  badly  the  world  has  treated  him,  and  how  little  Le  owes  to  the  smiles  of  fortune.  One  ooold 
almost  imagine,  &om  the  expression  of  their  faces,  that  the  thorough-bred  was  descanting,  before  his 
half-savage  and  degenerate  cousin,  upon  the  blessings  of  civilised  life,  and  upon  the  great  advantages 
in  canine  society  of  purity  of  breed,  and  of  an  aristocratic  jiecligree  of  undoubted  authenticity.  His 
graceful  and  easy  attitude,  and  his  well-feathered  paws  crossed  in  the  fasliion  most  approved  among 
dogs  of  high  lineage,  show  how  thoroughly  he  is  satisfied  vdih  liimself  and  his  condition.  The  attitude 
of  the  mongrel  is  tliat  of  a  dog  who  listens  with  impatience  to  the  history  of  enjoyments  in  which  he 
can  never  hope  to  share;  and  who,  while  he  dissembles  his  envy,  feigns  no  small  amoimt  of  ^ntempt 
for  a  friend  who  is  compelled  to  wear  round  liis  neck  a  badge  of  slavery  in  the  shape  of  a  collar.  Upon 
his  own  throat  there  is  no  yoke,  and  he  is  therefore  fully  justified  in  retaliating  upon  the  thorough- 
bred by  praising,  with  canine  enthusiasm,  the  liberty  he  enjoys. 

**  His  mongrel  heart  was  of  a  mould 
Which  in  a  duugeon  had  grown  cold, 
Bad  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
Th9  range  of  the  piu'e  mountaia-side." 

There  is,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  his  bii*th  and  position,  something  noble  in  the  way  in 
which  he  disclaims  all  wish  to  ])articipate  in  what  he  knows  he  cannot  get,  and  asserts,  with  canine 
inde|)endence,  the  superiority  of  that  vagabond  life  and  uncertain  fiire,  to  which  liberty  gives  a  ses^ 
over  any  siKJcies  of  captivity,  however  luxurious  may  be  the  bed  and  abundant  the  board.  It  is  evident 
that  the  thorough-bred  is  taken  mther  aback  by  this  view  of  their  i^elative  positions ;  and  that,  although 
he  cannot  admit  the  force  of  mongrel's  arguments,  ho  does  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  liim.  Who 
but  Landseer  could  have  thrown  so  much  expression  into  a  dog's  face,  or  have  written  so  legibly,  on 
canine  features,  the  history  of  a  dog's  thoughts? 

'« LAYING   DOWN  THE   LAW." 

Tliis  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  elabomte  of  all  Landseer's  productions,  and  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  proceedings  of  a  com-t  of  law,  in  which  judge,  counsel,  clients,  (tc.  <tc.,  are  all  dogs  of 
different  breeds.  The  case  is  evidently  a  jx^int  of  law  upon  which  his  lordship  has  to  decide,  and  not  a 
matter  of  fact,  which  would  liavc  gone  before  the  jury.  Coimcil  on  both  sides  have  delivered  their 
arguments,  and  the  last  speaker,  a  heavy-browed  black  dog  of  the  retriever  i*ace,  overcome  with  the 
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weight  of  his  own  eloquence,  has  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber,  quite  convinced,  as  he  no  donbt  ui,  that 
after  the  tmanswerablo  arguments  he  has  adduced,  the  decree  of  his  lordship  must  be  in  favour  of  his 
client.  The  judge,  a  dignified  poodle  of  the  French  breed,  with  a  natural  wig  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  Burleigh,  after  a  brief  penisal  of  his  notes,  has  laid  down  his  glasses,  and,  with  his  white 
and  feathered  paw  on  the  book  of  precedents,  and  an  expression  of  stern  resolution  on  liis  canine 
features,  is  pronouncing  his  decree.  On  either  side  of  tlie  table  are  stationed  the  opposing  coimsel  and 
their  clients.  The  wiiming  party  may  be  known  by  the  qualified  and  triimiphant  expression  of  their  faces, 
while  their  unfortunate  antagonists  are  proportionately  depressed  and  indignant.  In  the  eye  of  the  bull- 
dog there  is  something  dangerous — an  expression  of  determined  malignity,  coupled  with  a  consciousness 
of  power,  which  makes  us  feel  that  he  would  be  an  awkward  customer  for  a  successful  opponent  to  meet 
in  a  lonely  spot,  while  he  was  still  smarting  under  the  mortification  of  a  recent  defeat.  The  demon- 
ttmtit'e  tngo  of  the  bull-dog  has  awakened  in  a  greyhoimd  near  him — who  is  junior  counsel  on  the 
losing  side,  and  who  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  the  bull-dog  that  Mr.  Silvertonguo  would  to  Sergeant 
Blxustet — some  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  which  such  ebullitions  may  have  upon  the  court.  There  is  a 
deprecatory  expression  in  the  glance  he  gives  his  leiinied  brother,  which  implies  that,  for  the  sake  of 
aU,  he  must  at  any  rate  control  his  indignation  until  he  is  safe  out  of  tlie  judge's  hearing.  A  wolf-dog, 
irho  ia  equally  enraged  at  the  decree,  which  ho  declares  is  contrary  lx>th  to  law  and  equity,  is  addr«wing 
his  remarks  upon  the  case,  in  an  undertone,  to  a  mastiff,  who  seems,  by  the  impassive  expression  of  his 
ikce^  to  look  upon  defeat  as  an  evil  to  which  all  in  the  profession  must  occasionally  submit  with  temper. 
Indeed)  the  equanimity  with  which  he  resigns  himself  to  a  misfoi-tune  he  could  not  avert,  suggests  the 
idea  that  he  is  not  unused  to  such  reverses.  A  spaniel,  who  has  a  "  devil-may-care  '*  look  about  him, 
ii  taming  everything  into  ridicule — court,  cruin^el,  and  clients  ;  and  the  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  is 
skilfully  contrasted  with  the  cahn  an<l  stately  dignity  of  the  judge.  An  usher  is  leaning  over  the 
partition,  and  enforcing  order  among  witnesses  and  lf>iterers  while  his  lordship  is  speaking.  Another 
officer  of  the  court  is  waiting  for  the  couelusiou  of  the  judgment  with  a  missive  for  the  judge.  The 
liead  of  the  client,  half  concealed  by  the  seat  of  justice,  may  be  seen  j)ecring  with  an  eye  of  intense 
mnxiety  upon  the  proceedings  in  wliicli  he  is  so  dee])ly  interested.  He  is  evidently  too  nervous  abotit 
tlie  iMne  to  show  himself  more  oix.Mily. 

What  an  almost  miracidous  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  numerous  vnnetics  of  the  canine 
apeciM  it  displayed  by  Landsecr  in  this  complicated  and  elaborate  picture  I  Who  but  the  **  XaffadU 
dm  Man»**  himself  could  have  conceived  such  a  scene,  or,  having  conceived  it,  could  have  ventured 
upon  the  execution  of  the  picture  1 

"DIGNITY  AND  lAIPrDENCB/' 

This  celebrated  ])ainting  of  Landsecr  is  the  contiibxition  of  Jacob  Bell,  fisq.,  to  the  Ai-t  Trcastlres 
Exhibition.  The  subjects  re]>rcsented  are  a  huge  mastiff  and  a  Scotch  teiTier,  contemplating,  from  the 
>*BOwke&nel,  the  objects  which  arc  jmssing  in  the  yard  before  them.  The  face  oi  the  mastiff  eJtinressw 
^toaim  indifference  to  all  external  objects  which  is  insei)arable  from  a  lofty  and  noble  nature. 

**Si  frftctus  illabatur  orl>is, 
ImpaTidum  ferient  ruin».'* 

^^Imtrndence,*^  or  the  Scotch  terrier,  how  different  is  the  effect  which  jHWsiug  events  have  ui>on  the 
o*faie  perception.  At  every  sound  he  pricks  up  the  reninanta  of  his  cropj^ed  ea*^.  or  rather  the  long 
l»air  which  stands  in  lieu  of  those  prostituted  organs,  lie  barks  at  evernliing  that  passes,  and  shows 
1^«  teeth  and  growls  when  anything  he  is  not  familiar  with  api>roaches  him. 

He  tries  to  unite  with  all  the  immiuiities  of  weakness  the  juivileges  of  powc,  and,  relying  upon 
the  protection  of  the  jwwerful  mastiff  at  his  side,  he  insults,  with  the  snappishness  ot  the  cm-  he  is, 
friend  and  foe,  stranger  and  sojourner.  He  shows  in  this  resi)ect  a  spuit  similar  to  that  which  wc 
(iineover  in  many  who  cannot  plead  as  theii*  excuse  his  want  of  reason,  but  who,  abject  in  adversity, 
and  overbearing  in  success,  like  the  terrier  of  Livndsecr,  are  too  mean  and  i^werlcss  to  excite  anythmg 
to  the  contempt  of  those  whom  they  attack. 

Xo  artist  of  any  age  or  country  has  ever  suqwissed  or  even  rivalled  Lftndseer  in  his  i)ower  of 
describing,  with  life-like  reality,  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  world.    The  stndy  of  the  physiognomy, 
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babitfl,  and  instincts  of  the  bnite  creation  is  aa  difGcult  and  engro&sing  as  that  of  the  hnmfto  fonn 
divine,  or  of  inanimate  nature  iu  ita  ever-%-arying  phases.  The  painter  of  horses,  dogs,  deer,  Bnd 
feathered  game  finds  that,  in  tlic  walk  of  ai-t  wliich  he  ha«  chosen  for  his  own,  perfection  is  a  plant  of 
very  tardy  growth ;  and  that  the  artists  who  have  achieved  any  enduring  reputation  as  paint«rs  of 
animals  arc  hut  few  and  far  between,  compared  with  those  who  liavc  gained  wealth  and  reputation  as 
portrait  or  landscape  painters.  Tlie  difliciiltics,  however,  which  have  to  be  overcome  render  success  in 
this  stylo  the  more  honorirable  and  hicrative;  and  the  fame  and  fortune  which  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 


has  rcjihscd  iii  Huh  .tepai'tnjfiit  ot  art  are  a  Rufficieiit  proof  tliftt  the  public  .ire  as  ready  to  recognise 
genius  ni  one  rtyle  as  in  another.  Tliere  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  becoming  famous  as  a  painter 
of  animals  wliich  would  thumt  a  man  of  timid  diB]K>sition,  and  effectually  check  his  progress.  To 
represent  the  deer  such  as  we  see  him  in  "  The  Stag  at  Bay,"  "  Tlic  Sanctuaiy,"  "  Tho  Death  of  the  Stag," 
or  "Coming  Events,"  how  acute  must  be  the  powers  of  obser\-ation,  how  assiduous  the  study  of  the  habits 
of  the  animal,  and  how  continual  the  attendance  at  his  haunts,  paths,  and  pasture-grounds.  With  d<^ 
the  study  is  loss  arduous,  as  they  are  domcsticatetl  with  us,  can  be  watched,  and  have  the  vaiTing 
expression  of  their  faces  analysed  and  copied  at  Idsurot     "With  the  red-deer,  the  subject  of  I 
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maaterjuwes,  tlip  cjirh  is  very  ilifti'ii^nt,  11 
at  nil  iH  dilticiilt,  mii],  wltlunit  ihtnr;!-!-,  iiii[><i 
cniiimuiiiou  with  this  fiinvo  i]iiii;;i>ii  <•(  the 
sontation  of  liis  every  nctinn  nn<I  iittifiulf  n* 


iiniiiinl  in  sliy,  siw]iii-ion«,  ami  wivngc.  To  npin-onoli  liiiu 
jIc.  And  yet.  H'lmt  li.iix  yftiw  iim.-<t  Imvc  l..«ii  Hi«!nt  iu 
ivnt,  licf.li-.-  till-  iiHist  cf'iilil  ]iivh1iii'c  wi  jx-rfwt  a  rp|iro- 
<■  Kpo  ill  ■■  'J'lii'  Stii','  lit  liny."     Kn'ry  trait  nf  chflificter, 


F  iiiNtinct  of  tlio 


',  has  Ijit-u  It'imit  IIS  it  wi^iv  liv  nitc. 


littfil  Willi  fiiitliful  i-xiictitiiilc 


to  the  c: 


Thi.1  beautiful  nml  fitn'fiilly-exi'ouli.il  I'lii^rtiviiif^,  from  lAiulr^oer's  i"i'l 
tlioroogh-lireil  stag-lioiiiiil,  tli.'  i.r(.]Hi-ty  of  liis  Itoynl  irigliiifss  I'lii 
intelligi'nt  aniituil  is  miri-oimdeil  hy  all  tlicB«>  !i|<i>]iiiiic.'<<ri  of  riink  ami  \vi 
life  of  miHUjt^'al  timtx  Ki-a-  we  wo  n-vivitl  fmiiiH  anrl  f.ishioiis  which  i 
the  mtylium  of  tradition. 


-Iimti'il  ]>icliii-o,  reprcsciita  a 
L'li  AHnn-t.  The  noblo  uiid 
iiltli  wliich  nilonictl  the  liigli 
IV  oiilv  ktiowii  to  iw  tlir*>ii;:h 
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*^  The  knights  are  dust, 
Their  good  swords  are  rust, 
Their  soals  are  with  the  saints^  we  trust.'* 


But  though  time  liaa  on  its  iiTesistible  tide  washed  away  every  vestige  of  the  days  of  knight- 
errantry,  joust,  and  tournament,  Landseer,  in  the  picture  before  us,  lias  reproduced,  with  a  careful 
attention  to  historical  accumcy,  a  chamber  scene  of  the  date  of  Richard  Coexir-de-Lion.  One  could 
almost  fancy  tliat  Brian  dii  Bois  Gilbert  or  Phili])])e  de  Malvoisin  had  tenanted  such  a  room  in  the 
beleagured  Ch«tle  of  Front  de  Bamt  The  knight's  hebnet  and  trusty  swordi  his  steel  cuirass  and  his 
gauntlet,  his  illuminated  missal,  his  luxurious  coucli,  the  splendid  hangings  of  his  cliamber,  and  the 
view  of  the  ca«tle  tower,  with  lus  banner  floating  from  the  keep,  are  in  hannony  with  the  sleek  and 
high-bred  appearance  of  the  deer-hound,  who  occupies  with  the  air  of  legitimate  authority  the  seat 
of.  his  absent  master.  How  Aill  of  meaning  have  the  pages  of  '^  Ivanhoe  *'  made  such  scenes  as  these  ? 
The  popular  style,  unflagging  interest,  varied  desciiptious,  irresistible  patlios,  and  winning  humour  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  are  as  much  appreciated  by  the  million  as  by  the  millionaire  j  and  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer, in  representing  such  a  scene  as  that  before  us,  has'  described  nothing  which  (thanks  to  the 
universal  dissemination  of  Scott's  novels)  will  not  be  equally  admired  and  equally  well  understood  by 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  churl.  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  times  of  chivalry 
which  connects  it  closely  with  the  descriptions  of  aristocratic  life.  Knighthooil  in  those  days  was 
really  a  distinction.  The  honour  was  only  conferred  iij)on  men  who,  after  a  long  course  of  training 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  after  sundiy  proofs  of  self-control,  courage,  and  refinement  of 
mind,  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  name.  In  these  degenerate  days  it  may  be  something  to  be  a 
knight  of  an  order,  but  so  little  to  belong  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  that  many  decline  the  offer  of 
a  title  which  they  see  bonie  by  so  many  roturiers.  The  pose  of  the  deer-hound  is  exquisitely  graceful, 
and  reveals  that  union  of  strength  and  activity  for  wliich  the  animal  is  remarkable.  What  a  contiust 
is  the  coiTesponding  picture. 

'*LOW  LIPB." 

The  time  of  this  exqiusitely  tnithful  and  humorous  impersonation  in  the  fat,  coarse,  unwieldy 
mastiff  of  ^*Low  Life"  in  England,  is  the  present  day.    What  a  pictiu'e  of  unmannerly  bearing,  untutored 
disposition,  uncontrolled  passions,  and  vicious  self-indulgence,  is  the  face  of  this  bnite  ?     His  eye  half- 
destroyed  in  some  disgraceful  brawl  ;  his  tongue  lolling  with  vulgar  impudence  out  of  one  side  of  hi» 
mouth;  liis  imwieldy  carcass — gross  and  ckopsical,  through  the  gi-atification  of  all  his  brutal  appetites; 
his  bandy  legs,  and  the  impudent  defiance  of  his  attitude,  are  in  keeping  with  the  entourage  of  the 
domicile.     A  pewter  pot,  with  a  i)ij)e  ])r()tniding  fiom  its  lim ;  a  pair  of  coachman's  heavy  top-boots, 
misshapen  like  the  foot  they  are  made  to  encascj ;  the  unwieldy  butcher's  block  which  serves  for  a  table;  the 
black  bottle,  and  the  horn-handled  blade,  are  all  in  character,  and  prove  that  the  dumb  representative 
of  "  Low  Life  '*  lias  only  borrowed  tlio  fierceness  and  vulgarity  of  his  disposition-M)f  which  we  see 
sufficient  proof  in  his  hardened  features,  and  in  the  surly  expression  of  his  squinting  eye — fix)m  the 
human  brute,  who,  though  his  master,  and  a  lord  of  the  creation,  is  but  little  removed  from  him  in  the 
intellectual  scale.    These  two  master])ieces  would  alone  have  immoi-talised  Landseer,  had  nothing  from  his 
bi-ush  either  preceded  or  followed  them.      When,  however,   we  turn  to  those  great  and  complicated 
chefs-d'ceuvrej   "  Peace  "   and  "  War,"  we  are  amazed  at  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  can  scarcely 
comprehend  how  the  same  fancy  could  have  conceived,  the  same  ingenuity  have  planned,  and  the  same 
hand  have  executed  subjects  so  different  in  kind  as  "High  Life"  and  "Low  Life,"   "Peace"  and 
"  War."      These  two  paintings,  which  have  already  acliievcd  a  world-wide  reputation,  were  executed 
to  the  order  of  that  Mr.  Vernon  who  was  so  enthusiastic  a  patron  of  fine  art*!,  and  who  has  since 
bequeathed  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures  to  the  nation.     He  gave  Landseer  £3,500  for  the  two 
paintings,  and  a  similai-  sum  has  been  since  paid  for  permission  to  engrave  them,  of  which  one-third 
was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Venion  for  his  coiisent.     "  Whoever,"  says  a  celebrated  critic,  "  views  these 
pictures,  so  entirely  unlike  all  that  could  be  anticipated,  will  at  once  feel  that  it  is  not  mere  talent  but 
genius  that  has  here  achieved  a  triumph."      The  "clever  artist,"  for  a  portraitiure  of  war,  would  have 
given  us,  in  minute  detail,  all  the  horrors  of  a  battle-field,  or  of  a  sacked  city.      Landseer  presents  us 
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only  ^^r-ith  the  desolated  gardens  and  smouldering  iniiis  of  a  i>easimt's  cottage.  Yet  how  feai-fid  a 
memorial  is  this  of  the  devastating  and  blighting  plague  of  war  ?  Our  painter  did  not  follow  out  the 
|x)pular  idea  of  painting  war  in  all  its  pomp  and  pano])ly  ;  ho  does  not  describe  a  tented  field,  a  glorioufl 
victory,  or  a  disastrous  defeat ;  but  he  brings  home  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  desolation  and 
misery  which  accompanies  this  scourge  of  humanity.  He  represents  a  garden  once  redolent  of  flowers, 
and  the  peaceful  haunt  of  those  whose  study  was  to  cultivate  and  beautify  it,  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  chaos  of  crumbled  walls,  chaired  and  i)rosti*ate  roof-timbers,  blackened  trees,  and  shattered 
windows.  The  broken  flower-pots,  with  their  ci-ushed  and  scattered  roses,  speak  a  whole  volume 
of  meaning. 

'*  And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  all  wide, 
Though  throagli  them  there  rollei  not  the  breath  of  his  pride." 

The  rider  of  this  black  war-hoi*sc  has  l^een  cnished  by  the  falling  of  the  rafters ;    and  another  steed^ 

which  once  bore  that  handsome  trooper  in  safety  through  the  field,  who  now  lies  helpless  and  biuded  under 

the  roof-beam,  is  wiithing  in  the  agonies  of  death.     As  we  gaze  upon  this  scene  of  hon'or,  the  beautiful 

but  himiiliating  description  in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth  "  of  a  battle-field  after  the  battle  is  over,  recurs 

"wdth  |)eculiar  significance  to  the  mind. 

"  Alp  turnetl  him  from  the  sickening  sight, 
Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight  ; 
But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorched  with  the  death-thirst  and  writhing  in  vain, 
Tlian  the  perishing  dead  who  are  passed  all  pain. 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whatever  be  the  shape  in~which  death  may  lower  ; 
For  Fame  is  there  to  tell  who  bleeds, 
And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  dee  is. 
But  when  all  i.i  o'er,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead  ; 
To  see  beasts  of  the  field,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
Worms  of  the  earth,  all  gathering  there — 
All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 
All  rejoicing  in  liin  decay." 

From  such  a  scene  we  turn  with  a  eiuious  revolution  of  feeling  U)  the  caba  and  soothing  picture 
vhich  emlxxlics  the  idea  of  "  Peace.''  The  foreground  of  tlie  weue  represents  the  cliffs  north  of  Dover, 
rhecartle  is  farther  down,  and  the  port  liclow  may  be  seen  with  its  line  of  buildings  stretching  into  the 
•»;  while  on  the  horizon  of  the  summer  f>kv  dawns  the  dim  outline  of  the  Calais  coast.  The 
tttdani  table-land  ami  gi'assy  slopes  of  the  el  iff  are  covered  with  herds  of  goats  and  flocks  of 
Aeep,  white  and  fleecy;  while  frisking  kids  and  playful  lambs — ba+^king  in  the  smishine,  or  wantonly 
•tearing  the  herbage  they  are  too  well  suj)plied  with  to  crop — give  an  apj)ear:inco  of  peace,  plenty,  and 
«cari^  to  the  scene,  which  is  in  strangi?  and  striking  contrast  to  the  horroi^s  of  the  con'e8i)onding 
piotoreaf  war. 

This  pttsioral  aasemblage  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  a  eliild.     So  jierfect  is  the 

»«tteof  flifety  from  all  outward  aggicssion,  that  the  most  feeble  of  o\ir  race  sutfiees  for  the  protection 

of  all  thk  valuable  live-stock.      The  worsted  which  tlie  little  ^iil  is  winding,  the  housewife,  and  the 

toy  boat,  are  evideneee  of  the  i)eacefiil  pursuits  (»f  these  guardians  of  the  flock.     The  cannon — rusty, 

teeless,  and  dismounted — shcrws  that  the  demon  of  war,  wliich  once  haunted  this  lovely  land,  han 

ceased  to  Ittrass  its  tenante ;  ami  a  lamb  cropping  the  gra^  whicli,  instead  of  **  bullets  wrapt  in  fire," 

is  peeping  from  the  cannon's  month,  i«  significant  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  scene.     The 

Utte  sea  in  the  distance  reflects  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  is  '*  calm  as  a  mill-pond,"  though  here  and 

there  dotted  with  white  and  wing-like  sails.     It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  translate  into  language 

the  peaceful  serenity  which  chamctenscs  everj'  feature  of  this  exquisite  composition.     When  we  turn 

torn  the  complicated  and  startling  hoiTors  of  the  war  scene  to  this  sweet  and  characteristic  landscape, 

the  mind  recovers  the  balance  which  had  been  so  fearfully  shaken,  and  settles  down  again  into  a  feeling 

of  ease,  comfort,  and  secunty.     The  copjnright  of  the  engmvings  from  these  two  celebrated  pictures 
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belongs  to  Messrs.  Gi'aves,  of  Pall-mall,  who  paid  three  thousand  guineas  for  the  privil^e  of  reproducing 
them— H90  high  is  the  estimation  in  which  the  public  hold,  even  at  second-hand|  the  conoeptionB  of  this 
great  painter. 

"THE  STAG  IN  THE  TOERBNT." 

**  The  Stag  in  the  Torrent "  is  a  picture  in  quite  another  style,  and  of  the  kind  in  which 
Landseer  first  achieved  his  high  reputation.  In  "  Peace "  and  "  War,"  he  travelled  a  little  out 
of  his  aooufitomed  track;  for  the  purpose,  we  should  imagine,  of  convincing  the  world  that  his  genius 
was  of  a  nature  so  versatile  and  comprehensive,  as  to  enable  him  to  execute  with  equal  skill  a 
]^)ainting  in  any  style.  In  "  The  Stag  in  the  Torrent,"  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  is  a 
£sdthftd  copy,  Landseer  brought  the  experience  of  a  long  life  of  study  and  reflection  to  his  aid. 
The  animal  represented  is  one  of  those  noble  and  antlered  lords  of  the  forest — the  red-deer  of 
Scotland — ^who  are  so  graceful  and  symmetrical  in  their  form,  so  powerful  in  their  strength,  and  so 
unrivalled  in  their  fleetness  and  activity. 

The  subject  of  this  painting  has  evidently  outlived  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  long  day  of 
pursuit ;  for  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  but  dimly  ilhunine  the  scene  of  the  stag's  last  efforts  to  escape 
£rom  his  persevering  and  undaunted  pursuers.  He  haw  dashed  across  rivers,  swum  lakes  and  meres, 
bounded  over  the  hills,  and  fiown  through  the  vales ;  but  thews,  sinews,  and  muscles  of  flesh  could 
sustain  him  no  longer,  and  he  fails  at  the  most  critical  moment — in  his  attempt  to  ford  a  toirent 
at  the  outlet  of  a  lake.  Still  he  is  victorious  even  in  the  moment  of  defeat.  One  of  his  most 
daring  foes  lies  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death  under  liis  quivering  hoof;  and  although  another  still 
hangs,  with  the  pertinacity  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  upon  the  neck  of  his  victim,  it  is  not 
from  the  tooth  of  this  breathless  and  now  powerless  deer-hound  that  "  The  Stag  in  the  Torrent "  will 
receive  the  "  coup  de  ffrdce"  His  glazed  and  heavy  eye — the  coii\nilsive  effoi-ts  with  which  he  draws 
his  breath — his  fidtering  step,  and  collapsed  form — show  plainly  that  the  sti*uggle  of  nature  is  nearly 
over.  If  memory  ever  dwells  in  the  brain  of  the  antlered  monarch  of  the  wood,  we  should  almost 
fiwcy  that  the  retrospective  glance  he  casts  at  the  hills,  lakes,  and  vail  eys  in  the  distance,  is  a  last  and 
sad  farewell  to  the  scenes  he  may  never  more  revisit.  The  setting  sun,  when  it  shall  rise  again  on  the 
spacious  deer-walks  and  lonely  glens,  in  which  he  so  long  luxuriated,  will  find  him  no  longer  the  fleet 
and  graceful  tenant  of  his  haunts,  but,  baited  to  death  by  his  cniel  pursuers,  "  the  Stag  in  the 
Torrent "  will  have  yielded  up  the  life  for  which  he  ran  so  fleetly  and  fought  so  fiercely,  among  the 
cataracts  into  which  he  plunged  for  refuge. 

Stag'hunting  has  always  been  a  royal  and  aristocratic  recreiitioii,  and  when  it  is  pursued  for  the 
Icigitilnate  piupose  of  supplying  the  table  with  the  flesh  of  those  creatures  who  were  j^ven  to  man  for 
his  food,  we  can  but  regret  that  it  involves  so  much  animal  sufiering.  When,  however,  the  pursuit  of 
the  stag,  and  the  exciting  nature  of  the  si)ort,  are  the  only  incentives  to  the  chase,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  huntsman  is  abusing  the  privileges  which  were  iutnisted  to  him  for  far  different  purposes. 
These  noble  animals  were  cert*iinly  not  endoweil  with  those  exquisite  sensibilities,  which  Landseer 
with  his  magic  touch  can  represent  so  faithfidly  and  pathetically  in  the  expression  of  their  faces,  that 
they  might  be  made  the  victims  of  our  caprice  and  cruelty.  If  the  poet  has  the  approbtUion  of  all 
men  of  heart,  reflection,  and  refinement,  when  he  declares — 

'*I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends — 
Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense— 
The  man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm," 

what  sentcoee  tatist  we  pass  upon  those  who  can  i)laee  their  highest  enjoyment  in  indicting  upon 
oraillires  so  much  higher  in  the  sentient  scale,  and  so  beautifully  formed  by  nature  for  the  adornment 
rf  ilie  wiM  scenes  which  they  inhabit,  the  lingering  tortures  which  at  last  closed  the  life  of  "the  Stag 

in  the  Torrent "  ?     Of  all  the  sinful  propensities  of  man's  fallen  nature  there  is  not  one 

**  Which  sooner  springs  into  luxuriant  growth. 
Than  cruelty— most  devilish  of  them  all  ?  '* 

The  chase  of  the  stag  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  that  favourite  but  questionable  sport,  foX-hunting  ; 
since  foxes  ai-e  vermin,  mischievous  in  their  habits,  and  destructive  of  hfe  and  proi)erty.     We  have. 
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therefore,  authority  for  extermiuating  them — "  a  iiecessaiy  act  uicurB  no  bkme  ;"  but  the  eyimiieti'y  of 
form,  the  grace^hiess  of  action,  and  tlie  interesting  habit«  of  the  red-deer,  when  allowed  to  expatiate 
in  their  own  wild  and  romantic  glens,  plead  poweifully  in  their  favour,  and  give  to  the  wanton  caprice 
which  inflicts  upon  them  such  acute  and  proti-acted  suffering,  a  most  odious  criminality.  Landseer,  in 
exhibiting  this  noble  creature  in  so  many  characteristic  scenes,  has  awakened  the  interest  of  all  who 
are  not  inoculated  with  a  sportsman's  indiffei^ence  to  animal  suffering,  in  favoiu*  of  the  stag. 

There  are  many  other  favourite  pictin*es  by  tliis  renowned  artist,  -which  we  should  feel  a  jile^sure 
in  describing  if  we  had  space  sufficient — such  as  "  B<jltoii  Aljbey  iu  the  Olden  Time,"  with  the 
engraving  of  which  every  one  is  femiliar  who  has  ever  glanced  at  the  display  in  the  windows  of  our 
principal  printsellers ;  or  "  Tlie  Pets,"  which  represents  a  familiar  and  phja^ing  picture  of  beauty  and 
innocence.  The  little  maid,  with  that  love  of  animals  wliicli  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  childhood, 
is  feeding,  out  of  her  own  hand,  a  shy  but  frisking  fawn,  which,  although  tame  and  docile  before  her, 
would  fly  like  the  wind  at  the  approach  of  any  unknown  footstep.  A  kitten  is  pkying  witli  the 
riband  which  dangles  horn  the  neck  of  the  fawn,  and  thus  gives  a  toiU  ensemble  of  primitive  innocence 
to  the  scene  which  it  would  l}e  imix)ssible  to  heighten  or  improve. 

Kuskin,  in  tliat  portion  of  his  "  Modern  Paintera"  whicli  he   styles  "  The  Tnie  Ideal,"  under  the 
head  "  Grotesque,"  gives  a  striking  instance  of  how  a  man  with   such  a  natural  genius  for  animal 
painting  as  Landseer  possesses,  would,  by  the  sheer  power  of  ins])imtion,  surpiuss  in  execution  all  that 
mere  routine  could  suggest.     The  subject  under  discussion  is  the  tnithfulness  of  the  medieval  and  the 
classical  griffin.     Tliey  are  both  j)ieces  of  existing  sculpture  :  the  first,  viz.,  the  mediaeval,  cames  on 
his  back  one  of  tlie  main  pillars  of  the  jK)rch  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona;  and  the  other  is  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  at  Rome.     The  first  is  Lombard- Gothic,  and  the  second  is 
Boman-classical  architecture.     "  The  difference  is,"  says  Kuskin,  "  that  the  Lombard  workman  did 
really  see  a  griffin  in  his  imagination,  and  carved  it  from  life,  meaning  to  declare  to  all  ages  that  he 
had  verily  seen  with  his  immoi*tal  eyes  such  a  gi-iffin  as  that ;  but  the  classical  workman  never  saw 
such  a  griffin  at  all,  or  anything  else,  but  put  the  whole  thing  together  by  line  and  nile."    This  striking 
position  he  proves  in  the  following  manner : — "  You  know,"  says  he,  "  that  a  griffin  is  a  beast  composed 
of  lion  and  eagle.     The  classical  workman  set  himself  to  lit  these  together  in  the  most  ornamental  way 
possible.     He  accordingly  caiTes  a  sufficiently  satisftictory  lion\s  bc»dy ;    then  attaches,  veiy  gracefully 
ait  wings  to  the  sides;  then,  because   he  cannot  get  the  eagle's   head  on  the  broad  lion's  shoulders,  fits 
the  two  together  by  sometliing  like  a  horse's  neck  (some  gi'iffins  being  wholly  composed  of  lioi*se  and 
eagle);  then,  finding  the  horse's  neck  look  weak  and  unformidable,  he  strengthens  it  by  a  series  of 
boBftes  hke  vertebi*8B  in  front,  and  by  a  series  of  spiny  ciujps  like  mane  on  the  ridge;  next,  not  to  lose 
the  whole  leonine  character  about  the  neck,  he  gives  a  remnant  of  the  lion's  beard  turned  into  a  soH 
of  griffin's  whisker,  and  nicely  curled  and  pointed ;  then  an  eye   probably  meant  to  look  gi^and  imd 
ahgtracted,  and  therefore  neither  lion's  nor  eagle's;  and  finally  an  eagle's  beak,  very  sufficiently  studied 
from  a  real  Ofie.     The  whole  head,  it  seems  to  him,  somewhat  wanting  in  weight  and  power,  he  brings 
forward  the  right  wing  behind  it,  so  as  to  inclose  it  with  a  broad  line.     This  is  the  finest  thing  in  the 
composition,  a|id  very  masterly  both   in  thought  and  in  choice  of  the  exactly  right  point  where  the 
lines  of  wing  and  beak  should  intersect  (and  it  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  all  men  who  can  com- 
pose at  all  have  this  habit  of  encompassing  or  governing  broken  lines  with  broad  ones  wherever  it  is 
possible,  of  which  we  shall  see  many  instances  hereafter).     The  whole  gi-iffin,  thus  gracefully  composed, 
^'ing,  nevertbeleaSi  when  all  is  done,  a  very  composed  giiffin,  is  set  to  very  quiet  work;  and  raising 
^  left  foot  to  balance  his  right  wing,  sets  it  on  the  tendril  of  a  flower  so  lightly  as  not  even  to  bend 
it  dovn,  thougbi  iu  order  to  reach  it,  his  left  leg  is  made  half  as  long  again  as  his  right." 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  Lombardic  sculptor,  with  a  genius  for  designing  animals  with  all  their 
characteristics  similar  to  that  of  our  own  Landseer,  fashioned  liis  griffin.  We  must  remember  that 
the  griffin,  though  part  lion  and  part  eagle,  has  the  united  jyoioers  of  both.  He  is  not  merely  a  bit  of 
lion  and  a  bit  of  eagle,  but  whole  lion  incorporate  with  whole  eagle.  "  Accordingly,"  says  Ruskin,  "  we 
see  that  the  real  or  Lombaixlic  gi'iffin  has  the  carnivorous  teeth  bare  to  the  root,  and  the  peculiar 

hanging  of  the  jaw  at  the  back,  which  marks  the  flexible  and  gaping  mouth  of  the  devouring  tribes," 

«  «  *  tt  #  * 

**  While  his  feet  are  heavy  enough  to  strike  like  a  lion's,  he  has  them  also  extended  far  enough  to  give 
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tlit^ni  tlic  alglf'M  Ri'ip  wUIi  tlif  f JHck  clnw ;  ami  lin?i,  i 
whole  fiMtt, mnrkiiij,'  tliis  l.iiiiliiifj  ]kiv.vv  tin'  iiioit,  n 
feet,  otli.-i-  tl"m  n  ll.w.r.  ll.>  is  i.rii.iunly  wil 
ttflily  fiir  wliati'vi-r  iiiiiy  lift|i|K>ii  ;  iiml  willi  liis  I»iii 
]>nndfn>iiH  ;  lii«  twu  jmiwh  iw  simiily  jmt  "iit  1h('.<ii' 
riift;  net  Imt.  tlmt  li.'  Ims  sum-'lliiu),'  tn  dn  witli  tliw 


fiKvivrr,  si.mi'  nf  (Iip  liuil-liko  wriukled  Hkin  over  th* 
<1  (lull.  }u^  liiiH  t'i'rily  got  ROJiicUking  to  hold  with  liia 
1  liis  cii;;!''  iiiiture,  wiili-  nwiikc ;  eviilontly  qnito 
i  iiiitiuT,  liii.l  ftll  hi«  lenfttli  <m  liis  l>elly,  prone  anil 
ill)  ns  a  ili.iwHv  ]>ii)i]iy'H  <iii  a  ilra wing-room  heartb- 
L  WDi-lliy  nl'  siuli  jiiivis,  Imt  hi'  tnkos  not  oni>  wliit 


inoi-c  ti-oiilik'  nljoiit  it  tliaii  is  iibsohib'ly  neo'jisoiy.  Ho  Iins  merfly  got  n  jwisonoufl  winged  dragon  to 
hokl,  and  tot  sutli  a  little  matti'r  as  that,  ho  nmy  iia  woH  do  it  lying  down  and  at  his  ea80,yooking"ont 
at  tlip  HHine  time  for  any  i-tlier  ]ii<-c'c  of  work  in  his  way.  Hi'  latci-s  the  dragon  l>y  the  middle,  one 
paw  nndtr  the  wing  and  anotlxr  hIkivi',  t;iithor«i  him  np  into  n  knot,  pntH  two  or  three  of  his  clawB 
well  into  hia  liack,  craHhing  through  the  si-alrai  of  it,  and  wrinkljn;^  all  the  flt'fJi  np  from  the  wonnd. 
flttttcuM  him  down  ngiiiiiNt  tho  givinnd,  and  so  lotu  hin;  do  what  ho  likctt," 
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By  tTie  1  ght  of  a  ge  r  r  n  lar  t  tl  at  ^k  h  eh  nsi  rtxl  La  \itxr  n  h  s  H  gh  L  fe  and  Low 
L  fe  the  Lo  bftrcl  r  n  rkmn  w  w  t]  o  bonst  n  1  h  o%  i  nginat  nn —  saw  lum,  nays  R  sk  n 
ns]lm  ly  as  >o  neo  tl  e  ■»  I  g  II  I'>gc  a  1  nf  co  -hO  oo  Id  ot  Ix)  wrong  n  anytlu  g  he 
t«  1 1  u  ft  I  tl  e  w  gH,  vl  cl  1m  ng  a  eagles  w  ngs,  are  male  t*  fly  fist  m  the  throat, 
■V.)  eh  a  tie  gnflin  e  nito  nle<l  f  cigl  an  1  I  on  n  wt  W  flo\  Uo  cno  gh  to  allow  of  hia 
Btt  llo«  ug  rati  cr  la  ^^,0  p  «:  "J    t  on  c  tl        t^      1  el    an       ]  1    ed  ai  not  t-    catch  tl  o  w  nd, 

oi  g    o  the  ear  n  1  e  to  tl  e  a       al      1  I     il    ng  r     j     t      lar        tl      meil  tc  ol    ij,!©  i»  right, 

Uca  »e  tlo  Lo    I      I  w  lit      f  II  »    1  1      k       I  1!  I  j,      t  1     1    co  Id  not  err 

Aid  it  u  V  Ih  Laudswr    t    t      >.        tl    (1      L    nb    J      1  jtl     ^  1      co  c       sal  cKccutea 


L."  f.illowH  the  direptioiM  of  hi«  ciwri  imagi 
|Hnutive  cresiturc,  emirli'.-w,  uiuiuvKtionalili-,"  si 
fciiinctuary,"  iuid  "  The  Blag  iu  the  Tcjrn'nt," 


thus  hu    l.nii;;H  niil  ..I'   iho  ciiiiviis   "  tho 
!  him  ill  "  Dignity  aud  Inipudcucc,"  "  Tlie 


THE  WIDOWED  DOCK." 
lies  the  wild   diake  ^tietelied  iilmli  Ills  I'aek,  his  olaws  enntmrle.!,  illwl 


TliCMhot  has  told.     Tli^--  -     - 

hix  Uak  oi«i.,  writliiiig  in  the  iigonh-H  of  dealh.      'i'he  duek,  sl.ii-(h«l  by  the  K..ntid  of  the  gnu,  t«ke«  .1 
at  a  glanctv  vith  the  «iiuck  imtinct  of  affection,  the  whole  luehiiioholy  event,  and  hoares  fi-oiil  tht 
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depth  of  lior  bereaved  bosom  one  of  those  phiiutlve  uotea  which  8|>euk  u»  forcibly  as  language  oo«ld  do 
her  inconsolable  grief.  Her  attitude  la  most  expivs»ive ;  the  wings  extended,  not  for  flighty  but  with  the 
electrio  power  of  the  shock,  and  her  form  i-aised  for  a  moment  fi-om  its  pi  one  and  awkward  poaition 
into  all  the  majesty  of  woe.  Many  birds  oi'c  no  doubt  fickle  in  their  sexual  relations;  but  it  is  nerer- 
theless  true  that  the  instinct  of  mutual  aflection  is  sometimes  strongly  developed  in  them,  so 
strongly,  indeed,  that  the  hen-bird  luis  often  pined  to  death  after  the  loss  of  her  mate.  With 
birds,  esi)Ocially  of  the  wild  duck  species,  there  is  a  difference  among  individuals  similar  to  that  which 
we  remark  among  men.  Some  of  thorn  are  more  intolligeiit,  more  affectionate,  more  mindful  of 
benefits  confeiTed  or  injuries  received  than  others.  The  wild  duck,  so  graphically  represented  by 
Landseer  in  the  i)aintiiig  from  wliicli  our  engraving  is  copied,  is  a  proof  that  in  attachment  to  its 
mate,  a  bird  can  feel  as  deeply  as  a  dog,  who  has  been  considered  by  naturalists  as  the  most  susceptible 
of  animals.  We  have  known  many  ducks,  who,  in  t^imeness  and  discriminating  perception  of  persona 
ttUd  things,  were  quite  on  a  par  with  pets  of  the  canine  race.  Wc  recollect  an  instance  of  a  duck  who 
obeyed  no  voice  but  that  of  her  owner,  whom  she  followed  everywhere,  and  for  whom  she  woidd  wait 
at  the  door  when  her  mistress  on  a  Sunday  had  entered  the  church,  tmtil  a  servant  came  to  fetch 
her  home. 


J.  E.   MILLAIS,   A.R.A. 


Otttt  BVERETT  MILLAIS,  whose  chefs-iVc^uwe  contributed  to  the  Art  ^Treasttt^ 
Bxhlbition  we  are  now  illustrating,  was  Ijoni  in  Portland  Street,  SouthamptOli,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1829.  His  cliildhood  Iras  pfissed  in  France  and  the  Cliannd  tdandfl. 
Jersey  was,  we  believe,  the  spot  in  which  his  passion  for  fine  art  flrtt  exhibit^  itself; 
"and  battles,  troopera,  desperate  combats,  and  gorgeous  but  impossiWft  knifhts"  yf&n 
the  especial  theme  and  delight  of  his  i)endL  His  parents,  who  appHitllltSd  the 
promising  genius  of  their  son,  took  him  to  London,  and,  \rj  Sir  Martin  Shee's  adli(M5, 
he  entered  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Sass  (now  kept  by  Mr.  Carey,  son  of  the  translator 
of  Dant^),  ft  school  of  art  preparatory  to  the  Koyal  Academy,  in  which  the  mi^oriiy  of 
our  yoting  ofHsta  receive  their  first  rudiment*?.  After  a  few  months'  instruoiion  from 
Mr.  Sass,  Mr.  Millais  gained  admission,  at  the  early  ago  of  eloveni  to  the  Antique  School 
of  the  Koyal  Academy. 

In  1848|  when  only  fourteen  years  of  ago,  he  gained  the  antique  medal ;  aiid  fimi*  yeai^s 
afterwards  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  oil  picture,  "The  Benjamitcs  Seizing  ihslr  Wites," 
In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  tlie  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  "£lgitft  Brandod  ;** 
and  at  Westminster  Hall,  "The  Widow's  Mite."  At  the  exhibition  of  1848,  Mi-.  MflUdfl 
was  not  a  eontributOTi  and  it  1849  commenced  that  attempted  reyohtiion  hi  Hm  tMf^  <ff 
painting  known  by  the  name  of  the  pre-Eaphaelite  movomeni  Mr.  Millais,  in  oot^itiHflkm  iHttt  W. 
Holman  Hunt  and  Dante  G.  RosettI,  like  another  triumvirate,  conspired  against  the  whole  system 
which  in  French  is  called  the  "  Remtissance,''  and  in  English  means  the  changes  introduced  by  Kaphael 
and  Ills  followers.  They  really  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  in  representing  things  as  they 
appear  and  not  as  they  are,  the  artist  Wiis  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  high  art  principle,  and  that  the 
Raphael  or  "  Renaissance "  school  had  earned  the  reform  wldch  their  master  introduced  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  careless  of  truth. 

lluskin,  who  is  the  zcidous  and  ^wwerful  advocate  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  in  his  "  Modern 
Painters,"  under  the  article  "Landscape,"  remarks  "all  the  Renaissance  (t.e.  Raphaelite)  principles  of 
ai*t  tended  to  the  setting  l>eauty  alx)vo  truth,  and  seeking  for  it  always  at  the  expense  of  truth.  And 
the  pro^xir  pumshment  of  such  ])ui*suit — ^the  punishment  which  all  the  laws  of  the  imivorso  rendered 
inevitable — was  that  those  who  thus  pursued  beauty  shoidd  wholly  lose  sight  of  beauty.  All  the 
thinkers  of  the  age  declared  that  it  did  not  exist.     The  age  seconded  their  oflbrts,  and  banished 
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beauty,  so  for  as  human  effoi't  could  sucoeed  in  doing  so,  from  the  face  of  the  eai'th  and  the  form  of 
man.  To  powder  the  hair,  to  patch  the  cheek,  to  hoop  the  body,  to  buckle  tlio  foot,  were  all  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  system  which  reduced  streeta  to  brick  wiUls  and  piotUTM  to  brown  stains.  One 
desert  of  ugliness  was  extended  before  tlie  eyes  of  mankind,  and  their  puriult  of  the  beautiful,  so  reck- 
lessly continuedi  reoeived  unexpected  consummation  in  high-heeled  aboes  and  periwigs — Gower  Street 
and  Qaspar  Pouiiln.'* 

The  school,  of  which  Millais  may  be  said  to  bo  the  master,  wai  the  reaction  in  painting  fixmi  the 
state  which  Buskin  ha«  so  graphically  and  humorously  described.  In  his  scene  fh)m  "  Sweats'  Isa- 
bella "  he  broke  loose^  with  extraordinary  skill  and  no  small  amount  of  artistic  genius  and  origiuality, 
from  the  fetters  of  routine,  and  I'epudiatod  all  the  tyi'anny  of  conventionalism,  The  public,  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  scarcely  knew  whether  to  praise  or  condemn.  The  boldness,  however,  and 
decision  with  which  the  "anti-i?e/iatitfaiww,**  or  pre-Baphaolite,  disciples  asserted  the  truth  of  their 
principles,  carried  with  it  considerable  weight,  for  the  world  is  always  ready  to  be  convinced  by  those 
who  prove  that  they  are  in  earnest ;  and  though  the  success  of  the  school  still  trembles  in  the  balanoe, 
all  admit  that  the  movement  ha.s  cflected  a  beneficial  refoi^i  among  artists,  who  were  beooming  every 
year  more  and  more  careless  in  the  working  up  of  their  productions.  In  1850  Mr.  MiUahi  produced, 
in  the  same  style,  "  Ferdinand  and  Ariel,"  "  a  i^oi-trait  composition,**  and  "  a  symbolic  incident  in 
connection  with  the  IJoly  Family.*'  This  last  wa.s  so  entirely  a  pre-Eaphaelito  conceptioHi  and  «Q 
radically  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  tlio  "  Renamance^^  that  it  provoked  severe  oritioisini 

•»THB  PEOSOWBTO  BOYAhlBT." 

The  painting  from  which  this  beautiful  ongi*aving  is  copied  represents  a  scene  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Royalist,  whose  head  is  peeping  &om  the  hollow  of  the  gnarled  and  knotty  oak| 
ii  one  of  tliat  aristocratic  band  who,  with  an  entire  devotion  for,  and  loyalty  to,  the  monarch  in 
wboee  divine  right  they  thoroughly  believed,  wore  willing  to  sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  kingii  rank} 
fiirtone,  family,  home,  hearth,  and  even  life  itself.  Hunted  by  men  and  dogs,  with  a  price  set  upon 
thttir  heads,  concealing  themselves  by  day  in  the  holes  and  hiding-places  of  their  own  forfeited  eatatea, 
and  at  night  wandering  through  the  ruined,  dismantled,  and  desolate  castles  or  halls  in  which  they  had 
BO  often  feasted  the  very  men  who  were  now  pursuing  them  like  fleshed  hounds  eager  for  their  blood, 
they  retained  of  all  they  once  possessed  nothing  but  their  birth  and  breeding.  The  maiden,  whow 
bountiful  hand  the  fiigitive  cavalier  is  saluting  with  so  much  gallantly  and  affection,  though  now 
meanly  clad,  and  without  any  of  the  outward  appendages  of  her  station,  lias  in  her  air  and  gait  a 
certain  »tamp  of  nobility  which  no  one  can  mistake,  and  none  could  counterfeit.  Her  visit  to  the 
lloUnw  trunk  of  the  tree,  though  made  stealthily,  and  evidently  fraught  with  danger  both  to  herself 
af|4  tbe  yonog  cavalier,  to  whom  she  seems  like  an  angel  of  comfort,  compensates,  in  his  estimation,  for 
aU  tba  dangers  and  miseries  he  has  endured.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  the  ol(ject  of  a  thousand 
aiU(iinii  isares  and  eager  hopes,  accustomed  to  the  watchful  attention  of  obsequious  n^enials,  who 
galliefed  their  tone  and  bearing  from  the  expression  of  their  master's  eye,  and  whoso  whole  duty  in  life 
iraa  to  anticipate  his  every  want,  and  gratify  Ids  every  wish — he  is  now  dependent  npn  chance  for  the 
TPiy  naeetfaries  of  life.  Crushing  as  is  the  change,  and  painfid  as  are  his  jirivations,  Iju  has  intervals 
1)1  fiiynjmentk  few  and  hx  between,  but  so  exquisite  and  new  to  hira  that  he  would  not  bai1;er  tliew 
lof  tiia  restoration  of  all  that  he  has  lost.  One  of  these  moments  of  happiness  Millais  \m  immortalised 
In  Ae  aoene  befere  ua.  There  is  in  the  eye  of  the  maiden  an  anxious  expression  aii  sl^e  glances  ft^nn 
tli9  tree  which  incloses  in  its  worn  and  aged  bosom  all  that  she  most  cherishes  on  ee4'tb|  down  the 
avenue  through  which  she  has  stolen  to  this  dangerous  rendez\'ous.  The  country  fcr  and  WW  U  in 
pf  Oromwell*s  emissaries.  The  home  of  her  &thers  is  occupied  by  bands  of  arme4  tTPOP^n^ 
im  the  watch  for  the  fugitive  proprietori  of  the  confiscated  estates.  Even  the  pwil  itwfi  W 
wlilph  ibe  meeting  takes  place,  has  prol^bly  iipie«  at  every  tumi  and  ronndhead  detaeilyefi  In  eynqr 
t|iM(el^  Wko  at  iWa  very  moment  may  have  d{«eo?m^  the  lurking-place  of  the  wanderer,  and  be  ready 
to  4mumm»  both  Wm  and  his  ministering  spirit  Bnt  loye  sooffs  at  danger,  and  never  calculates 
oc»i«eqiieiUNW.     ^^AwmVi  amour,  quand  lu  nom  tm»f  atKeit  la  pnuience,''  or,  Anglic^— 

*<  Oh  loT«,  wiMia  we  Miwhly  Uflea  to  yooy 
To  prodsDM  wt  bid  an  •tant)  adiav*** 
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he  cheeks  of  tho  young  cavalier  aro  ao  hollow  and  worn  with  fiuiting  and  vig^l,  tliat  his  eyes  appear 
Imost  smponiatural  in  sizx?.  Thoy  aro,  neverthdew,  lifted  with  an  exprewon  of  hope,  and  joy  as  he 
flutes  the  lovely  hand  that  brings  him,  in  fear  and  trembling,  the  ooana  bat  wdoome  food  tliat  love 
has  provideil  for  hiin.  In  the  working  up  of  this  interesting  picture,  the  pre-Biqdiaelito  attention 
to  niinutc  detail  is  i)eouliai-ly  pleasing  and  eflfective.  Every  lea^  every  twift  every  blade  of  grass, 
every  lino,  crevice,  or  excrescence  of  the  bai*k  of  the  old  tree,  is  designed  with  an  asaptitoda  and 
truthfulness  highly  cit)diUblo  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  the  artist.  It  is  possible  ihat|  In  tbUowing 
out  the  principle  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  Mr.  MiUais  may  even  in  this  picture  have  deaoribed 
things  rather  as  they  aro  than  as  thoy  appear ;  but  the  {)erspective  of  the  piece  ii  so  limited,  and  the 
conception  of  the  scene  is  so  sti-ikiug,  comprehensive,  and  perfect,  that  we  see  only  the  improvemants 
effected  by  the  prc-Raphaelitc  aah'-rmamnnfr.^  without  any  of  its  startling  incongruities.  Tha  aatioi- 
|iation  of  such  another  visit  will  <liut*r  tlic  Iduely  and  fugitive  wanderer  through  the  long  honit  of 
solitude  and  privation  ;  and  tliougli  lie  \v<»uld  not  perhaps  exclaim  with  one  i)oet — 

"  Oh  thut  the  desert  wore  my  dwelling-place  I 
With  Boroo  fair  iplrit  fur  my  miniiter  ; 
That  I  might  all  forgot  the  human  raeo, 
And,  hjtting  no  one,  h)Te  but  only  her." 

He  may,  perhai)s,  foel  with  another,  whose  muse  had  a  more  Christian  inspiration^- 

**  The  wildfowl  U  gone  to  her  nest, 

And  the  beatt  baa  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 
Bven  here  is  a  icaton  for  rest, 
And  I  to  my  caTem  repair. 

*<  There  is  mercy  in  erery  plsoe ; 
And  mercy,  encouraging  ibongbi, 
Can  give  to  affliction  a  graoe,  • 

And  recoAoUc  msa  to  hii  IgA.** 


<<THB  OBDBB  OF  BBLBiBB." 

This  touching  scene  describes  a  romantic  incident  of  the  time  of  the  celebrated  insorreatioii  of  *iBw 
A  formidable  resistance  to  the  Bupromacy  of  the  House  of  Hanover  had,  as  our  readers  are  awa|«^ 
been  organised  in  Scotland,  undiT  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  his  army  of  wild  ai^d 
insubordinate  Highlanders,  who,  although  through  ihoir  chiefs  they  acknowledged  \m  as  tjioir  M^p 
lord  and  sovereign,  would,  at  the  nod  or  bock  of  those  oluofs,  whom  they  in  reality  alone  looked  i|pon 
as  their  mast^i-s,  have  as  willingly  tui*nod  their  weapon  against  Charles  Edward  himself  aa  against  ftbo 
reigning  monarch  whom  they  were  in  arms  to  dethrone. 

Walter  Scott,  in  bin  "  Waverloy,  or  *Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  has  in  his  o^vn  graphic  style  reoovdac 
many  an  incident  in  the  rebellion  of  '45  similar  to  that  which  Millais  has  immortalised  by  his  panel' 
The  captive  soldier  is  a  Highlander,  probably  taken  prisoner  after  the  l)loody  defeat  of  Oullodeni  1: 
the  troops  of  that  Cumberland  whoni  the  Scotch  of  the  time,  on  account  of  the  exterminating  natu 
of  the  warfare  he  carried  on,  wex*o  wont  to  designate  as  the  "  Butcher  Duke/'     Tlie  wife  of  this  vlat 
of  his  chiefs  ambition,  or  mistaken  loyality,  is  painted  to  the  life.     She  is  a  tnie  Scotchwoman 
her  attitude,  features,  and  figure.     But  although  there  is  nothing  foreign  in  her  appearance^  the  If 
of  her  head  and  form  are  as  fine  as  those  of  a  pre-Baphaelite  Madonna.     The  ]X)sitiQn  of  the  child,  d 
ing  in  entire  unoonsciousness  of  the  im]X)i*tant  nature  of  the  visit  its  mother  is  now  paying  to  her  ii 
ccratcd  husliand,  is  jKirfoct.     The  great  attraction  of  this  picture,  however,  is  the  mingled  axpras» 
triumph  and  tenderness  h\  the  face  of  the  woman — the  triumph  with  which  she  presents  to  tb 
soldier,  who  acts  as  gaoler,  the  onlor  of  release^  for  which  she  has  no  doubt  toiledf  wept^  and  p 
fasting  and  faint  at  the  great  man's  door,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  attitude  in  supporting  her  ht 
overcome  with  emotion.     Her  naked  feet  show  bow  ill  provided  she  lias  been  for  a  journaj 
south,  in  which  the  all-prevailing  power  of  woman's  love,  faith,  and  endurance  could  haT> 
sustained  her.     Tlio  prospect  of  procuring  tlie  release  of  her  husband  smoothed  the  dang 
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compeiisated  for  the  privations  of  her  weaiy  jouniey ;  and,  with  lliis  goal  in  view,  slie  was  preixu-od  to 
risk  all,  bi-avc  all,  endure  alL  The  features  ui'  the  husband  liiias«.'It'  arc  partly  concealed  to  give  fidl 
etfect  to  the  figure  and  face  of  the  wife.  Tlie  eagcruess  of  the  dog  to  lick  the  hand  of  the  libemted 
Highlander  is  admiiubly  conceived.  He  knows  nothing  of  all  iliu  agony  and  t^elf  sacriiice  throu<di 
which  that  release  has  been  piu'chased,  but  he  is  (puto  alivo  to  tlij  pleasuie  of  recovering  his  lou*'- 
lost  master. 

"AUTUMN  LEAVES." 

"Autumn  Ixjaves,"  paintetl  last  year,  and  contributed  t')  the  Art  'J'rca.-^urcs  Exhibition  hy 
J.  Miller,  Es<{.,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  gi^eatcst  triuinplis  liithcrtn  achieved  1)y  aiiv  disci]»]e  of 
the  pre-Kaphaelite  school.  J\\  tlie  faces  of  tlio  young  girls — wh(>  aic  theni.selvis  spring-lloAvers  of 
human  growth  in  the  May-day  of  life — there  is  a  variety  of  expression,  and  a  Tvinning  soilness, grace,  and 
simplicity,  which  would  alone  establish  Mr.  Milhus's  reputation  as  an  artist  of  first-rate  genius.  Every 
leaf — every  petal  of  the  floi-al  tUfjplay  which  Nature,  in  her  autumnal  liberality,  has  so  vai'iously  sup- 
plied,  is  defined  with  the  minulcucss  wldch  chamcterises  all  oiu*  artist's  later  productioiLs.  Three  of 
Uiese  &ir  spedmeus  of  the  gentler  sex  are 

**  Like  the  street  moon  on  Ibe  horizon's  Tergr, 
iTonng  maiclens  on  Uie  eve  of  womanhood." 

"  lie  girl  has  fewer  summert.''  Their  whole  attention  is  riveted  upon  the  dahlias,  and  myrtles  which 
they  are  stowing  away  in  their  capacious  basket ;  she^  ^nth  a  rosy-cheeked  ai>ple  in  her  hand — the;  ripe 
produce  df  the  finiitfid  season — has  one  eye  for  the  flowers  and  anotlier  for  the  fniit^  wldch  appeals  more 
du-cctly  to  the  predilections  of  her  time  of  lif(\ 

Any  one  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  (»f  this  style,  would  be  startled  by  the  sharp  and 
abrupt  outline  of  the  popku's  in  the  disiaTice.  Tlie  whole  of  this  lanilscajM3  exhibits  what  Ihiskin  (the 
pre-Stiphaelite  advocate)  calls  the  wholesome,  happy,  and  noble — though  not  noblest — art  of  simide 
tftmscnpt  from  nature,  into  which,  he  adds,  *'so  far  as  our  modern  pi*c-Raphaelitism  falls,  it  will  indeed 
do  sacred  service  in  ridding  us  of  tlie  old  fallacies  and  componencies,  but  cannot  itself  rise  above  the 
level  of  simple  and  hapj)y  iisefulneyw.  Rd  far  as  it  is,  to  be  great  it  must  add — and  so  far  as  it  Is  gi'eat, 
has  alrciuly  added — the  great  imnginative  element  to  nil  its  faithfulness  in  transcript ;  and  for  this 
reason,  pre-Raphaelitism,  r«  long  as  it  confined  itsi'lf  to  tlie  simple  copying  of  nature,  could  not  tiike 
the  chai-acter  of  the  highest  class  of  art.  But  it  has  already  almost  tinconsclously  supplied  the  defect, 
and  taken  that  character  In  all  its  best  results  ;  and  so  far  as  it  ought  here^itlcr,  it  will  assiu-edly  do 
80^  80  *Km  as  It  is  pennitteil  to  maintain  itself  in  any  other  position  than  that  of  stern  jud^igonLsm  to 
the  cOidposition  teachei'S  around  it.  1  say,  *  so  far  as  it  ought  ;'  because,  as  already  noticed  in  tluit 
flame  place,  we  hare  enough,  and  to  spare,  of  noble,  invrnffvJ  picture >.  So  many  have  we,  that  we  let 
tkem  motdder  away  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  Itidy,  without  otm?  regrclf'al  thotight  about  them.  But, 
of  flnple  transcripts  fi-om  nature,  till  now,  we  have  had  noiie^ — oven  Van  %ck  and  All>ei"t  Durer 
kfttlfig  been  Btix)ngly  fiUetl  with  the  spirit  of  grot<»srpie  iclcalisin  ;  so  that  the  pre-Baphaelites  have  to 
Vb/^  letter  fidfilled  Steele's  description  of  the  author  who  determined  t^j  write  in  an  entii-ely  new 
maimer,  and  describe  things  exactly  as  they  took  ])laee.'* 

The  landscape  in  this  picttire  by  Mr.  Millais  eerta inlv  answers  Mr.  Ruskiu's  quaint  definition  of 
pre-Baphaelitism  ;  it  is  designed  in  an  entirely  new  manner,  Rud  things  are  described  exactly  as  they 
are^  and  not  as  they  seem*  We  are  no  converts  to  the  principles  these  innovators  ha^c  eudeavour(;d 
to  estabUflih,  for  if  they  are  rights  the  mathematical  demonstmtimis  which  prove  the  theory  of  optics,  of 
thicli  penpectire  forms  part>  miist  bo  wrong.  I're-lUphaelitism  is,  therefore,  in  antagonism  with 
flUtheinatical  truths  and  must,  in  principle,  be  false.  But  though  we  reject  their  arguments  as 
tttienable,  we  acknowledge  the  beneficial  eflTwt  which  their  attention  to  mniuto  detail  has  had  upon 
tlie  painters  of  the  present  day.  Oonventlonallsm  wonkl  have  made  of  all  these  cxqtdritely  dcfdgned 
ttecmMmaof  antimui  flowers  nothing  btit  "brown  stains;"  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  jire- 
Bitlirtritte  adtMate  declares  that  the  title  of  "  dark  age«  gircn  to  the  mediieval  centtiries  Is,  respecting 
ari^  #il(d^  ^applicable.  Hicy  were^"  says  h^  "on  the  contrary,  the  bright  ages,  onrs  are  the  dark 
ones — ^I  do  not  mean  metaphysically,  bat  literally.    They  were  the  ages  ef  gold,  onrs  are  the  ages  of 
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umber."  "  Autumn  Leaven  "  in  a  grand  piece  of  sombre  colour.  It  is  nnexceptioiiablc  in  tie  limpid 
sei-enity  of  ha  horizon  and  the  pui'[)lu  gmiidonr  of  its  evening  hillH  '  but  the  green  of  the  grass  and 
the  red  in  the  foreground  of  the  figurei  would,  under  sucli  an  aspect  of  the  'iln    be  impossible 

The  pre  Baphaehtea  ha've,  vro  mu-it  confos!*,  rffected  a  coiisidenible  raiproiemcnt  in  the  general 
Btyle  and  working  up  of  oiu  reiiattaanee  ai-tist-s  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  school  we  never  ssw 
much  beaut\  lu  those  pre  EaphuUitc  productions,  "  The  Battle  of  Spui-H,     or  "  The  Coronation  of 
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JamMlT.  of  Scotland  j"  nor  can  we  approve  of  the  pi-incipio  of  reiireaeuting  things  as  thoy  really  ni-c, 
nd  not  M  they  appear.  Still,  much  aa  the  rcvi\-al  of  an  obsolete  style  of  piiinting  and  ih-awiiig 
wtnniiJied  the  world  some  few  years  ago,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  a  closer  attention  to  the  minor  parts 
rf  ft  picture  greatly  enhances  the  effect  of  the  whole, 

John   Everett  Millais,    from   whose    beautiful  designs    our  engravings  Are    copied,  ia  |>cihaps 
tlw  nust  attntctlve  and  most  genuine  artist  of  the  pre-Baphaelite  school.     He  in  aa  cuthuuast 
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in  the  cause  he  advocates ;   and,  like  all  who  are  really  possessed  of  genius,  he  promotes,  with  -the 
energy  and  vigour  of  his  enterprising   mind,  the  success  of  his  idee  fixe.      In  these  engravings  all 
the  effect  of  attention  to  minute  particulars  is  seen,  and  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
beauties,  without  the  drawbacks  of  the  style.     Not  so  with  the  pieces  he  has  this  year  contributed  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.      They,  on  tlie  contrary,  contaiu,  with  few  of  the  advantages* 
almost  all  the  defects  of  that  ciuious  aMe-reiiaismnce  of  which  we  may  consider  Mr.  Millais  the  chie£ 
The  first  is  a  dream  of  the  past,  "  Sir  Ysiimbras  at   the  Ford."       The   metrical  romance  of  "  Sir 
Ysambras"  is  evidently  a  poem   of  pre-Raphaelite»i)roduction,  and   the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
painting,    which,    tlioiigli    fini.shed   with   a   care   and   attention    to    .small    things,   which   must  have 
involved   an   incalculable    amount    of  industry,    i:^,    nevertheless,    not    pleasing   as   a   tani   ensemble. 
Ruskin,   in   his   elaborate    critiei-jm   upon    this  curious    production,  says : — **  There   may  still  be  in 
Millais  the  power  of  rjp?iitinco;    but  I  cannot  telL      For   those  who  have  never  known  the  right 
way,  its  narrow  Avicket   gate  stands  always   on  the  latch;   but  for  lum  who,  having  known  it^  has 
wandered  thus  insolently,  the  by-ways  to  the  prison-house  are  sluit,  and  the  voices  of  recall  are  few. 
I  have  not  i)atienco  m  icli  to  examine  into  the  meaning  of  the  picture  imder  consideration.     If  it 
has  one,  it  should  not  have  been  disguised  by  the  legend  associated  with  it,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not 
exist  in  tlie  romance  from  which  it  professes  to  be  quoted,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  to 
be  only  a  clever  mystification  by  one  of  the  artist's  friends,  written  chiefly  with  the  view  of  guarding 
the  awkward  horse  against  criticism.    I  am  not  sure  whether  the  bitterest  enemies  of  pre-RaphaeUtism 
have  yet  accused  it  of  expecting  to  cover  its   errors  by  describing  them  in  bad  English.     Putting  the 
legend,  however,  out  of  the  question,  the  fancy  of  the  picture  is  pretty — and  might  have  been  sublime, 
but  that  it  is  too  ill-painted  to  be  dwelt  VL\yon.     The  primal  error  in  pictorial  grammar,  of  painting 
figures  in  twilight  as  bright  as  yellow  and  vermillion  can  make  them,  while  the  towers  and  hiUs  far 
above,  and  far  more  exposed  to  light,  are  yet  dark  and  blue,  coidd  hardly  have  been  redeemed  by 
any  subsequent  harmonies  of  tone,  much  less  by  any  i-andom  brilliancy;  and  the  mistake  of  painting 
the  water    brighter    than   the  sky  which  it  reflects,    though  constant    among  inferior  painters   in 
subordinate   parts  of  their  work,   is   a  singularly   disgi*aceful  one  for   a  i>ainter  of  standing.      It 
does  not  matter  whether  we  take  it  a.s  a  fact  or  a  type ;  whether  we  look  verily  upon   an  old  knight 
riding  home  in  the  summer  twilight,  with  the  dust  of  his  weary  day's  journey  on  his  golden  armoiu", 
taking  the   woodman's  children   acix)ss   the   river  with   him,  <fec.  <kc. ;   or  whether  it   may  bear  a 
deeper  meaning  than  all  this.     It  might  be  an  image  less  of  life  than  of  the  great  Christian  angel  of 
death,  who  gives  the  eternal  nobleness  to  small  and  gieat^  and  clasps  the  mean  and  mighty  with  his 
golden  armour — Death  bearing  the  two  children  with  him  across  the  calm  river,  whither  they  know 
not,  one  questioning  the  strange  blue  eyes  which  she  sees  fixed  on  heaven,  the  other  only  resting  from 
his  labour,  and  feeling  no  more  his  burden — all  this,  and  more  than  this — had  the  idea  but  been 
realised  with  any  steadiness  of  purpose  or  veracity  of  detail     As  it  stands,  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  rough  sketch  of  a  great  subject,  injudiciously  exposed  to  general  criticism,  and  needing  both  modi- 
fication in  its  an-angement  and  devoted  labour  in  its  friture  i*ealisation."     It  is,  however,  lucky  for  the 
pre-Ra})haelitcs  that  all  are  not  of  the  same  opinion,  for  Mr.  Agnew,  a  miUionaire  patron  of  the  fine 
ai*ts,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  productions  of  tliis  school,  without  even  seeing  the  picture,  despatched 
an  order  by  electric  telegraph  from  Manchester  to  purchase  it  (upon  hearsay  only)  for  a  thousand 
guineas,  before  it  had  been  exliibited  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Millais  lias  another  p.xiutinj^  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  flir  greater  pretensions.  We  mean 
"The  Escape  of  the  Heretic,  1550."  Tliis  picture  has  elicited  from  Ruskin  a  criticism  even  more 
severe,  and  which  proves  that,  however  nmch  he  may  love  his  friend,  like  Aristotle,  "  he  loves  truth 
more."  "  The  conception  of  his  second  picture  is  an  example,"  says  Ruskin,  "  of  the  darkest  error  in 
judgment — the  fatalest  failure  in  the  instinct  of  the  painter's  mind.  At  once  coarse  and  ghastly  in 
fiincy,  exaggerated  and  obscure  in  action,  the  work  seems  to  have  been  wrought  with  the  resolute 
purpose  of  confirming  all  that  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  the  school  have  delighted  to  allege  against  it; 
and  whatever  friendship  has  murmured,  or  enmity  proclaimed,  of  its  wilftd  preference  of  ugliness  to 
beauty,  is  now  sealed  into  everlasting  acceptance.  «  ♦  *  j^qp  j^fj*^  Millais  there  is  no  hope 
but  in  A  return  to  perfect  quietness.  A  time  is  probably  fixed  in  every  man's  career,  when  his  own 
dioice  determines  the  relation  of  his  endowments  with  his  destiny;  and  the  time  has  come  when  this 
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painter  miut  choose,  and  ehooae  finally,  whether  the  eminence  he  cannot  abdicate  is  to  make  him 
oonapicuoua  in  honour  or  in  ruin."  The  piece  is  from  the  following  historical  account  of  the  escape 
ot  a  heretio  from  Valladolid  : — ^This  Friday  before  Good  Friday,  a.d.  1 58^^,  before  the  liceuatiate  Cresto^ 
Bodriquez,  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  appears  Fray  (brother)  Juan  Romero,  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  Convent  of  the  said  order  in  this  said  city,  &miliar  of  the  said  Holy 
Inquisition ;  and  having  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  saith,  '  Tliat  having  assigned,  together  with  Fray 
Diego  Mono,  ^Etmiliar  of  the  said  Holy  Inquisition,  as  confessor  to  Maria  Juana  di  Acdna  y  Yillapoa^ 
late  in  close  prison  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  convict  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  left  to  be  delivered  to 
ihe  secular  arm  at  the  act  of  faith  appointed  to  be  held  in  this  said  city,  before  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty  our  Lord  the  King  this  day,  he  was  yesterday  at  noon  in  the  prison  of  the  said  prisoner, 
together  with  a  person  unknown,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  said  Fmy  Diego,  but  saw  not  his  fiwe  by 
reason  of  his  wearing  his  hood  drawn  forward,  when  lie  was  of  a  sudden  set  upon,  gagged,  and  bound 
by  the  said  poi'son  unknown,  and  his  habit  stripped  off  and  put  upon  the  said  prisoner,  who  so  passed 
cmt  from  the  said  prison  with  the  said  person  unkno^vn,  nor  hath  since  been  discovered  by  the  deponent 
or  the  other  familiars  of  the  said  Holy  Inquisition  in  the  said  city." — From  Bocumenioi  Hdaiivoi  i 
loi  Proces808  par  la  Inquisicion  de  Valladolid.  "  The  Escape  of  the  Heretic,"  as  represented  by  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  painter  frt>m  this  description,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  story  of  the  escape  of  Lord 
Nithadale  from  the  Tower  in  the  habiliments  of  his  wife. 
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OSHTJA  REYNOLDS,  the  moat  popular  portrait  i)ainter  that  this  country  has,  perhaps, 
hitherto  produced,  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  and  Theophila  his  wife. 
He  was  born  on  the  16th  of  July,  1723,  at  Flympton  in  Devonshire,  three  months 
before  the  death  of  his  great  predecessor.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  His  fe,ther,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  public  school  of  Plympton,  from  which  he  derived  an  income  scarcely 
adequate  for  the  wants  of  a  family  consisting  at  one  time  of  twelve  children,  gave  to 
Joshua,  who  was  the  tenth  in  rotation,  tliis  singular  Christian  api>ellation  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  induce  some  wealthy  individual  of  the  same  name  to  marke  him  his  heir. 

From  "Richardson's  Treatise  on  Painting,"  Joshua,  who  early  .showed  a  greater  pre- 
dilection to  make  private  drawings  than  public  exercises  in  his  tither's  school,  drew  his 
first  rudiments  of  art  Reynolds  pere  was  a  man  of  too  much  indolence  or  want  of 
resolution  to  check  effectually  the  idle  habits  of  liis  son,  who  was,  therefore,  allowed 
to  cidtivate  his  taste  for  drawing  at  the  expense  of  his  ckLSsical  impix)vement  "  Jacob 
Catt's  Book  of  Emblems,"  which  liis  greut-gmnduiother,  by  his  father's  side,  had  brought 
with  her  from  Holland,  furnished  plenty  of  exercise  for  his  genius  for  coi)ying.  The 
prints  in  *^  Plutarch's  LiveK,"  published  by  Dryden,  also  engaged  his  attention,  but  com- 
pared with  the  Emblems,  he  considered  them  rude  and  uncouth.  Of  his  boyish  productions  no  sjiocimen 
i>^  w^  believe,  now  in  existerfce  ;  but  that  they  were  very  promising  is  proved  fi-om  the  fact  of  Ma 
porsuiug  the  bent  of  his  o'wn  inclinwtion,  with  the  full  approbation  of  his  father,  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  \iu  classics  and  mathematics. 

In  the  month  of  October,  17.41,  Joshua,  afready  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  sent  to 
London  by  tlie  advico  of  a  neighbour  of  the  name  of  Cranch,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
the  most  distinguished  portndt  ^lainter  of  the  day.  He  commenced  his  studies  with  his  new  master 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Luke^  the  paU-on  saint  of  painters  ;  but  Hudson,  though  be  had  gained  Kune 
reputailon  as  a  manufkcturer  of  portraits,  had,  in  reality,  little  skill  as  an  artist^  and  the  knowledge 
which  Reynolds  acquired  of  di*awing  during  the  two  years  he  continued  in  Hudson's  emplojrment 
was,  on  this  account,  very  small.     In  1743  he  returned  home,  and  for  three  years  continued  to  work  at 
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pftlnting  vithont  an;  instruction  save  the  light  of  his  own  geniufi.  He  afterwards  r^retted  this  loss 
of  time^  but  reranrked,  that  but  for  hk  quancl  with  Hudson,  ho  should  never  have  escaped  from 
tameDCSB  uid  insipidity — from  fair  tied  wigs,  blue  velvet  coats,  imd  white  satin  waistcoats,  which 
Hudson  bestowed  on  all  customei-s  alike. 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  Reynolds  liired  a  house  at  tlie  town  of  Plj-mouth  Dock,  and  took 
bis  two  fouugest  unmarried  aiaters  to  live  with  liini.     He  hero  set  up  as  a  [wrtiiiit  painter,  but  the 


lidooi  1^^  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  by  Hudson  still  clmract'jrim.'d  liii4  ]ii-<i<lui;tions,  and  on  one 
Truinii^  vlten  a  gentleman  wi^ed  to  bo  distiDguishcd  from  otliei-s  by  having  his  Imt  jiaintcd  on  his 
ki4  ■"«'''  '™*  til®  power  of  conyentioniUisjn  in  ReyuolUa,  that  be  in  said  to  have  paiutt-d  one  hat  on  the 
pndanaa's  head  and  another  under  his  arm.  But  although  educated  in  the  school,  he  was  not  a 
>i>Te  to  its  tbsmdities ;  aiid,  in  a  portrait  of  himself  executed  about  this  time,  whicli  represents  him 
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with  pencils  and  jmlette  iu  his  left  hand,  and  sliading  the  light  from  his  eyes  with  his  rights  there  \h 
considemhle  freodoiu  and  niorit. 

In  the  year  174G,  he  lost  his  father,  and  Joshua,  who  was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age;,  and 
celebrated  iu  the  coimty  as  a  j^ortmit  painter  of  i)ronii8e,  longed  for  a  more  extended  field  for  the 
development  of  his  talents.  He,  therefore,  paid  a  second  visit  to  London,  and  established  himself  for  a 
time  iu  St.  !Martin's-lane,  which  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  artists  of  the  time.  In  the  montli  of 
Mav,  1749,  Captain  Keppel,  afterwards  Lord  Keppel,  who  had  conceived  a  warm  friendship  for  the 
young  ai-tist,  set  out  as  Commodore  for  the  ^leditcrranean  station  with  the  object  of  protecting  the 
BritiSi  merchants  from  the  insults  of  the  Algerinefl,  and  invited  Reynolds  to  accompany  him.  After 
touching  at  Lisbon,  he  visited  GibralUir,  Algiers,  and  Minorca,  where,  through  the  influence  of  Keppel 
and  Geneml  Blakeney,  he  was  employed  to  paint  the  portraits  of  almost  all  the  officers  in  the  garrison 
at  Port  Mahon ;  in  Minorca  his  face  was  bo  severely  cut  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  that  he  carried  a 
disfi^nirin^  scar  with  him  to  tlie  grave.  From  Minorca  he  sailed  to  Leghorn,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  Rouie.  The  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  chefa-cTceuvre  which  had  immortalised 
the  masters  who  produced  them,  will  be  best  understood  by  quoting  his  own  remark.  "  I  found 
myself,"  rap  he,  "  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles  with  which  I  was  unacquainted  : 
I  felt  my  ignoi-ance,  and  stood  abashed.  ...  It  was  necessary,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a  very  solemn 
occasion,  that  I  should  become  as  a  little  child."  He  stayed,  however,  at  Rome  until  his  judgment  was 
matiu'ed,  and  he  had  learned  to  contemplate  the  productions  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  with  an 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  devotion.  But  although  he  employed  his  time  at  Rome  in  studying  every 
variety  of  excellence  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  effect  with  which  he  was  soon  to  astonish  his 
countrymen,  there  were  in  the  productions  of  Angelo  and  Raphael  a  dignity  and  sublimity  which, 
however  much  Reynolds  might  study  and  admire  them,  he  could  never  hope  to  imitate.  He 
did  little  in  the  way  of  ongiual  production  wliile  at  Rome.  There  is,  indeed,  a  noble  portrait  of 
himself  painted  during  his  stay  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  also  a  kind  of  parody  on  RaphaeFs  "  School  of 
Atheus,"  into  which  was  introduced  thirty  likenesses  of  English  students  and  travelleis  then  resident 
at  Rome.  From  Rome,  Reynolds  went  to  Bologna  and  G^enoa,  but  the  records  he  has  left  of  his  stay 
in  these  Italian  towns  have  been  of  little  value  to  artistic  studenta  From  Genoa  he  ti-avelled  to 
Parma,  and  thence  to  Florence,  where  he  remained  about  two  months,  obsei*ving  much  but  writing 
little.  Ho  next  visited  Venice,  where  he  added  considerably  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  combina- 
tion of  colours.  But  while  he  was  studying  the  old  ma^iters  in  the  City  of  the  Adriatic,  he  happened 
one  night  to  hear  a  popular  English  air  sung  by  an  opei-a  company,  and  the  effect  upon  his  imagination 
was  so  great,  that  he  actually  shed  teai^s,  and  at  once  determined  on  retuniiug  to  England. 

He  arrived  in  London  some  time  in  October,  17o2,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  his  native  county, 
established  himself  as  a  professional  artist  in  St.  Mai-tin*s-lane,  London.  The  freedom  of  his  style 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring  excited  at  first  the  most  violent  opposition  among  the  old-fashioned 
portmit  painters  of  the  time,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  aii/ists  with  whom  he  had  to  contend  at  the 
•commencement  of  his  career: — "They  have  got  a  set  of  pictures  which  tliey  apply  to  all  pei-sons  indis- 
criminately; the  consequence  of  which  is  that  all  their  pictures  look  like  so  many  sign-post  paintings, 
and  if  they  have  a  history  or  a  family  piece  to  paint,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  look  over  their 
commonplace-book,  containing  sketches  wliich  they  have  stolen  from  various  pictures;  then  they  search 
their  prints  over,  and  pilfer  one  figure  from  one  print,  and  another  from  a  second,  but  never  take  tlie 
trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves." 

Genius,  however,  must  in  the  end  prevail  over  routbiey  and  although  he  had  much  prejudice  and 
more  jealousy  to  contend  with,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  displacing  the  sign-post  productions  of  his  soi- 
disant  orthodox  rivals.  "The  force  and  felicity  of  his  portraits,"  says  Northcote,  "not  only  drew 
around  him  the  opulence  and  beauty  of  the  nation,  but  happily  gained  him  the  merited  honour  of  per- 
petuating the  features  of  all  the  eminent  and  distinguislied  men  of  learning  then  living. 

In  1754  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  lasting 
friendship  he  afterwards  secured.  Tliey  were,  however,  a  comiilete  contrast  in  everything,  and  were 
only  luiited  in  friendship  by  the  electiic  power  of  genius.  Johnson,  rough  and  saturnine,  had  little 
else  in  common  with  Reynolds,  who  was  soft,  graceful,  and  flexible.  The  price  which  lie  at  first 
received  for  a  head  was  only  five  guineas ;  the  rate,  however,  increased  with  his  fitme^  and  in  the  year 
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1755  his  cliarge  Tras  t-tvelve.     His  reputation  and  popularity  soon  enabled  liim  to  advance  considerably 
upon  this  sum,  and  in  the  jaxr  1758,  wliicli  was  perhaj)S  the  most  lucrative  of  his  professional  career, 
we  find  him  casually  remarking  that  idle  loungers,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  and  legitimate  horror,  did 
not  consider  that  his  time  wtis  worth  five  guineas  an  hour.     From  this  calculation  wc  may  gather 
that  it  was  his  practice  to  paint  a  portrait  in  four  hours,  for  we  do  not  find  that  he  had  as  yet  raised 
his  price  beyond  twenty  guineas  a  head.     In  the  year  17 GO  a  scheme  was  cairicd  iuto  execution,  of 
which  we  see  the  full-blo^ai  results  in  the  yearly  exliibitiou  of  tlie  British  artists.     Johnson  thus 
alludes  to  this  undertaking  in  a  letter  to  Baretti : — "  The  artists  have  established  a  yearly  exhibition 
of  jnctures  and  statueSi  in  imitation,  I  am  told,  of  foreign  academies.     This  yeai'  was  the  second  exhi- 
bition.    They  please  themselves  much  with  the  multitude  of  spectatoi's,  and  imagine  that  the  English 
school  will  rise  in  reputation.     Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and  continues  to  add  thousands  to  thou- 
sands, which  he  deserves,  among  other  excellencies,  by  ret^iining  his  kindness  for  Baretti.     Tliis  exlii- 
bition  has  filled  the  heads  of  the  artists  and  of  the  lovers  of  art-.     Surely  life,  if  it  l5e  not  long,  is 
tedious,  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time — of  that 
time  which  can  never  return.**     The  doctor,  however,  notwitlistanding  the  sarcastic  terms  in  which 
he  glances  at  the  exhibition,  condescended  to  write  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  in  which  a  fea- 
ture, thoroughly  Johnsonian  in  its  diapason,  occurs.     "  The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artist^  but  to  advance  the  art     The  eminent  are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  tlie  obscure 
in.s\dted  i^-ith  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  desen^e  p\iblic  favo\ir  is  hero  invited  to  display  his  merit." 

In  17G1,  Reynolds, 

*' Whose  chariot  rolled  on  Fortune's  wheel," 

purchased  a  fine  house  in  Leicester-square,  furnished  it  with  much  taste,  and  added  a  splendid  gallery 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures.  The  most  curious  addition,  however,  which  he  made  to  the  arrangc- 
meats  of  liis  domestic  economy  consisted  in  a  carriage,  of  which  the  wheels  wei*e  carved  and  gilt^  and 
which  bore  on  its  panels  illustrations  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  About  this  time  he  |)aintod  his 
celebrated  pictiu^  of  "  Garrick,  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy.**  The  execution  is  deserving  of  all 
praise,  but  the  conception  is  absurd.  Shtidow  and  substance  cannot  enter  into  convei'sation  :  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  can  have  no  actual  communion. 

In  the  year  1768,  the  Royal  Academy,  such  as  it  now  exists,  was  planned  and  proposed  by  Chambei^s, 
West,  Coles  ^^^  Moser ;  Reynolds  keeping  aloof,  either  from  timidity  or  caution.  West,  however, 
called  on  Revniolds,  and  after  a  conference  of  two  hours*  continuance,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
join  the  thirty  members  of  which  it  consisted.  Accompanied  by  West,  he  entered  the  room  where  his 
brother  artists  were  assembled.  They  rose  up,  to  a  man,  and  saluted  him  as  President.  He  was  much 
affected  by  tliis  compliment  from  his  professional  brethren,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  honour  until 
he  had  consulted  with  Johnson  and  Burke.  These  eminent  friends  advised  him  to  yield,  and  he  then 
consented.  The  engraving,  taken  from  a  painting  by  himself,  contributed  to  the  Art  Treasures 
Exbibition  by  the  Royal  Academy,  represents  Sir  Joshua  in  his  robes  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

"PORTRAIT   OF   SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.  R.  A." 

In  stature  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  mther  below  the  middle  size  ;  his  complexion  was  florid,  his 
features  round  and  blunt,  his  aspect  lively  and  intelligent,  and  his  manners  calm,  sinii)le,  and  un- 
assmning.  His  habits  were  active  :  ap})lication  could  not  tire  him,  nor  constant  labour  subdue  him. 
He  is  represented  by  some  as  sordid  and  saving,  and  l>y  othei's  as  generous,  open-hearted,  and  humane. 
One  of  his  servants,  who  survived  him  many  ycai-s,  described  his  lede  master  as  "  pnident  in  the  matter 
of  pins— a  saver  of  bits  of  thread — a  man  hard  and  parsimonious,  who  never  thought  he  had  enough  of 
labour  out  of  his  dependants,  and  always  suspected  that  he  overpaid  them."  Servants  and  friends,  no 
doubt,  spoke  of  liim  according  to  their  own  exi)erience  of  the  man.  Poverty  in  early  life  had  given 
lim  habits  of  economy,  and  he  continued  the  t?ame  system  of  saving  when  he  was  master  of  sixty 
tboufiand  pounds  as  when  he  owned  but  sixpence. 

'^THE    SCHOOLBOY." 

The  painting  from  which  this  engraving  is  copied  is  contributed  to  the  Art  Treo-sures  Exhibition 
ly  the  Earl  of  Warwick.    It  Js  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  best  style,  and  is  exactly  the  subject  upon 
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which  he  ddighted  to  ezerciso  his  gemua.  Hia  historical  paintings  hare  little  of  the  heroic  dif 
which  an  inspired  mind  breathes  into  compositions  of  that  class.  His  imagination  often  ^Is 
and  he  attempts  to  hide  his  want  of  wings  in  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  his  colouriu|^  and  In 
thick-strewn  graces  of  his  execution.  But  his  single  poetic  figures  are  remarkable  for  their  unaff< 
ease,  their  elegant  simplicity,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring.  Some  scores  of  tliese  subjec 
dashed  off  in  the  course  of  Ids  life,  and  though  they  are  chiefly  portitutfl,  they  beer  all  the  charm  o 


iiL'>it  succcKsfiil  iniagi native  cotn:eptioii3.  "  The  Schwlboy"  is  one  of  tlie  liappiest  of  liis  si 
creations.  Of  children,  indeed,  ho  seems  to  huve  been  remarkably  fond ;  nor  can  one  doubt,  fron 
reality  with  wliich  he  invests  these  poetic  conceptions,  that  he  has  rejoiced  with  them  over  their 
finery,  mourned  with  them  over  the  difficulty  of  their  task,  and  romped  or  ridden  with  them  oi 
parlour  broom.  He  was,  we  grieve  to  think,  a  worahipper  of  rank,  and  his  children  are  all  the  s 
of  fiunilies  of  distinction  ;  but  although  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  such  a  littleness  was  a  st 
on  a  man  of  his  merit,  we  must  do  homage  to  the  genius  which  has  gladdened  us  with  the  sight 
much  iunooence  and  beauty. 

"VQOUSO." 
This  engraving  is  from  a  picture  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  1773.     The  subject  is  taken  froa 
Inferno  of  the  "  Divina  Gommedia"  of  Dante,  and  was  suggested  to  Be^nolds  by  Goldsmith. 
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merit  lies  chiefly  in  the  execution,  for  the  conceptioa  of  the  artist  scarcely  answers  Dante's  inapired 
"Wription.  Reynolds  has  represented  the  lofty  and  stem  sufibrer  of  the  Italian  poet  rather  as  a 
ftmishing  beggar  than  as  a  creature  that  loolced,  hke  Satan,  "little  less  than  archangel  ruined."  He 
■j)p«an  totally  deficient  in  any  intellectual  superiority,  and  heartlessly  regardless  of  Ids  dying  children, 
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who  cluster  around  his  knees.  Nevertheless  the  artist  has  described  with  so  much  skill  and  faithM- 
ness  this  awful  tragedy,  that  Captain  Cook's  Omiah  imagined  what  he  s:  w  was  a  real  scene  of  distress, 
and  ran  to  support  the  suffering  child.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  paid  four  hundred  guineas  for  "  Ugolino," 
which  was  considered,  some  eighty  years  ago,  a  large  sum  to  give  for  the  production  of  a  living  ai-tist 

"PORTRAIT  OP   JOHN   HUNTER." 

The  portraits  of  Reynolds  are  equally  numerous  and  excellent,  and  those  connoisseurs  who  have 
criticised  their  merits,  have  swelled  the  number  of  his  votaries  by  comparing  them  with  the  simplicity 
of  Titian,  the  vigour  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Vandyke.  In  character, 
complexion,  and  manly  ease,  the  painting  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied  has  never  been  suq^assed. 
The  boldness  of  the  posture  and  the  singular  freedom  of  the  colouring,  are  so  supported  by  all  the 
grace  of  art,  and  by  all  the  sorcery  of  skill,  that  they  appear  natural  and  noble.  Reynolds  possessed, 
indeed,  that  peculiar  ai-t,  in  which  Lawrence  was  also  an  adept,  of  preserving  the  resemblance  to  the 
orighial  and  of  yet  makiuL,'  his  men  all  nobleness,  his  women  all  lovliness,  and  his  children  all  simplicity. 
Over  the  meanest  head  he  could  throw  a  halo  of  dignity,  and  had  the  singular  art  of  summoning  the 
mind  into  the  face  and  making  sentiment  mingle  in  the  portmit. 

Portrait  painting  is,  in  our  own  estimation,  inferior  to  historical  compositions ;  but  in  the  mind  of 
many  they  mnk  on  an  equality  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  portmits  which  represent  the  form 
and  soul  of  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  of  all  whose  actions  or  whose  thoughts  lend  lustre  to 
the  land,  are  to  be  received  as  illustrations  of  history.  But  with  the  generality  of  portraits  form  and 
history  have  nothing  to  do.  The  face  of  an  undistinguished  individual,  however  beautifully  painted, 
is  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  portrait  of  Johnson  has  risen  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
guineas,  while  that  of  many  of  Sir  Joshua's  grandest  lords  and  ladies  would  scarcely  fetch  the  original 
fifty.  Among  those  which  the  present  and  all  future  ages  will  value  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the 
individual,  is  that  of  John  Hunter,  from  which  our  engraving  is  takeiL 

The  Royal  Acaden^y,  of  which  we  have  just  recorded  the  origin  and  purpose,  was  honoured  in  its 
infancy  by  having  Samuel  Johnson  for  its  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature,  and  Gk)ldsmith  for  its 
Professor  of  Ancient  History.  Both  these  officas  are  purely  honorary ;  but  ennobled  as  they  have  been 
by  the  fame  of  the  great  men  who  have  filled  them,  they  are  the  objects  of  much  competition.  Hallam 
and  Macaulay  now  occupy  the  professorial  chaira  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  The  King,  who  did  not 
hold  with  liis  gi-andfitther,  that  "  Bainters  were  no  goot,"  added  dignity  to  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy  by  bestowing  on  the  President  the  honour  of  Jtnighthood,  and  Reynolds,  now  Sir  Joshua, 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  upon  the  distinction  he  had  so  well  merited.  Burke,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Barry,  sajrs,  "  Reynolds  is  at  the  head  of  this  Academy.  From  his  knoA\Ti  public 
spmt,  and  w^nn  desire  of  raising  up  art  among  us,  he  Avill,  I  have  no  doubt,  contrive  this  institution 
to  be  productive  of  all  the  advantages  that  could  possibly  be  derived  fe-om  it ;  and  whilst  it  is  in  such 
hands  as  his,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  shallows  and  quicksands  upon  which  the  Italian 
and  French  Academies  have  lost  themselves."  Reynolds,  who  had  no  intention  of  making  the  office, 
for  which  he  was  so  well  suited,  a  sinecure,  imposed  ui)on  himself  the  task  of  writing  and  delivering 
discourses  for  tlie  instruction  of  students  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  art  Of  these  discourses 
he  composed  fifteen,  which  he  delivered  during  the  long  coui-se  of  his  presidency.  They  are  all 
remarkable  for  cleaniass  of  conception  and  variety  of  information.  He  was,  however,  no  orator,  and 
his  niode  of  delivery  was  so  defective,  that  a  nobleman,  who  was  present  at  his  first  lecture,  said, 
"  Sir  Joshua,  you  read  your  discourse  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  I  scarce  heard  a  woi'd  you  said."  "  That 
was  to  my  advantage,"  replied  the  President,  with  a  smile. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Barry,  wiitten  by  Sir  Joshua  at  the  request  of  Burke,  will 
give  our  readei-j  some  notion  of  the  style  of  his  lectures.  «  Whoever,"  writes  Sir  Joshua,  « is  resolved 
to  excel  in  painting,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  art,  must  bring  all  his  mind  to  bear  upon  that  one  object, 
from  the  moment  that  he  lises  till  lie  goes  to  bed.  The  effect  of  every  object  that  meets  a  painter  s 
eye  may  give  him  a  lesson,  })rovided  his  mind  is  calm,  unembarrassed  with  other  objects,  and  open  to 
instruction.  This  general  attention,  with  other  studies  connected  with  the  art,  wliich  must  employ 
the  artist  in  his  closet,  will  Ije  found  sufficient  to  fill  up  life,  if  it  were  much  longer  than  it  is.     Were 
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I  in  jonr  place,  I  would  consider  myself  as  playing  a  great  game,  and  never  suffer  the  little  malice  and 
isnTy  of  Htf  rivals  to  draw  off  my  attention  from  the  main  object,  which  if  you  pursue  with  a  steady 
^Jye^  it  irill  not  be  in  the  power  of  all  the  cicerones  in  the  world  to  hurt  you.  Whilst  they  are 
endeatooHng  to  prevent  the  gentlemen  from  employing  the  young  artists,  instead  of  injuring  them, 
they  are^  in  my  opinion,  doing  them  the  greatest  service.  Whoever  has  great  views,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  him,  whilst  at  Rome,  rather  to  live  on  bread  and  water  than  lose  advantages  which  he  can 
tterer  hope  to  enjoy  a  second  time,  and  which  he  will  find  only  in  the  Vatican,  where  I  will  engage  no 
cavalier  sends  his  students  to  copy  for  him.  The  Capella  Sistina  is  the  production  of  the  greatest 
genius  that  was  ever  employed  in  the  arts :  it  is  worth  considering  by  what  principles  that  stupendous 
greatness  of  style  is  produced ;  and  endeavouring  to  produce  something  of  your  own,  on  those  principles, 
•will  be  a  more  advantageous  method  of  studying  than  copying  the  'St.  Cecilia'  in  the  Borghese,  or  the 
*Herodias'  of  Guido,  which  may  be  copied  to  eternity,  without  contributing  a  jot  towards  making  a 
man  a  more  able  painter.  If  you  neglect  visiting  the  Vatican  often,  and  particularly  the  Capella 
SistmOj  jovL  will  n^lect  receiving  that  peculiar  advantage  which  Rome  can  give  above  all  other  cities 
in  the  world.  In  other  places  you  will  find  casts  from  the  antique,  and  capital  pictures  of  the  great 
painters;  but  it  is  there  only  that  yon  can  form  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  art  as  it  is — there  only 
that  you  can  see  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael." 

However  parsimonious  Reynolds  may  have  been  by  nature,  and  from  early  necessity,  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  convivial  habits ;  and  his  company,  whicli  was  composed  of  some  of  the  greatest  wits 
and  Bavana  of  the  day,  was  always  most  hospitably  received  at  his  table.  On  one  occasion  Johnson, 
Burke,  Garrick,  Douglas,  and  Groldsmith  were  his  guests  ;  and  the  idea  of  composing  a  set  of  extem- 
pore epitaphs  on  one  another  was  started.  Goldsmith's  lines  show  how  much  the  painter  was  appre- 
eisted  by  the  poet : — 

"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  yon  my  toindf 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind  ; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  bom  to  improTe  ns  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  &ces,  his  manners  our  heart." 

That  the  public   endorsed  the   sentiments   contained   in  this  flattering   eulogium   of  Goldsmith,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  men  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  were  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture, in  art^  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  field,  might  occasionally  be  found  feasting  at  his  social 
and  well-furnished  table.     But  how  great  soever  may  have  been  the  eloquence  and  refinement  of  his 
nuinners,  we  cannot  apply  the  same  epithets  to  the  arrangement  of  his  establishment.     Courteney  tells 
us  that  his  dinners  were  remarkable  for  "  a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to  order  or 
atrangement.     A  table  prejxired  for  seven  or  eight  was  often  compelled  to  accommodate  fifteen  or 
axteen.     When  this  diflSculty  was  got  over,  a  deficiency  of  knives  and  forks,  plates  and  glas.ses,  suc- 
ceeded    ♦     *     ♦     The  wine,  cookery,  and  dishes  were  but  little  attended  to ;  nor  was  the  fish  or 
▼cniwn  ever  talked  of,  or  recommended.    Amidst  this  convivial,  animated  bustle  among  his  guests,  our 
fcort  sat  perfectly  composed,  always  attentive  to  Avhat  was  said,  never  minding  what  was  eat  or  drunk, 
W  left  eretj  one  at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble  for  himself.     Temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  physicians, 
Wwyers,  actors,  and  musicians,  composed  the  motley  group,  and  played  their  parts  without  dissonance 
or  dweord.     At  five  o^cloek  precisely  dinner  was  served,  whether  all  the  invited  guests  were  arrived 
<»  Boi    Sir  Joshua  was  never  so  fashionably  ill-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps  for  two  or  three  per- 
WiB  of  rank  w  title,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  humour  by  this  invidious  distinction." 

Abofut  tlie  year  1772,  Reynolds  was  in  such  request,  that  he  raised  the  price  of  his  portraits  to 
«rty-fivc  guineas ;  and  had,  notwithstanding,  many  more  customers  than  he  could  accommodate. 

In  the  July  of  1773,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  was  conferred  uj^on  him  by  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal,  the  Anti- 
quarian, and  the  Dillettanti  Societies.  At  the  close  of  the  same  summer  he  \dsited  his  native  ti:)wn,  and 
wa^  chosen  Mayor  of  Plympton, — a  distinction  which  he  valued  so  miich,  that  he  declared  to  the  King 
"that  he  preferred  it  to  all  the  honours  which  had  been  hexii)ed  ujion  him,  excepting  that  which  your 
^jesty  so  graciously  conferred  on  me — the  honour  of  knighthood.'* 

Goldsmith  died  in  1774,  and  was  sincerely  regretted  by  Reynolds,  whose  grief  prevented  him 
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noK  A  PAtHma  : 


Y  SIB  JOBBCA  UTVOUia. 


from  touching  a.  jiencil  for  a  -wliole  day  after  the  poet's  death.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  expense 
of  the  marble  manument  raised  to  Hie  memoiy  of  Goldsmith,  in  Poet'a-comer,  Westminster.  The 
inscri]»tion  on  the  tomb  is  the  composition  of  Johnson.     The  doctor,  when  questioned  by  Boswell  on 
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merit  of  Reynolds's  portnuts,  replied  in  his  custoniftry  caustic  Btjlc,  "  Sir,  tlieir  chief  excellence  iu 
g  like ;  I  would  have  them  in  the  dresa  of  their  times,  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  history  :  truth, 
is  of  the  great4«t  value  in  these  thingn." 

"THB  KATrVlTT." 
We  Bud  that  Sir  Joshua,  att  an  hiMtoricftl  |>aintcr,  never  acquired  any  great  eminence.     He  is  often 
glxve  where  we  might  have  cxi>ectc<l  him  to  show  the  highest  rxcellcnco.     His  faccsare  formal  and 
,  and  the  piclute  i>ecms  a  kind  of  hotch-i>ot«h  nuide  up  of  borrowed  frngineiit-s  which  he  had  been 


Ho  to  work  up  into  an  entire  and  consistent  whole.  The  iminting  of  "  The  Natii-ity,"  from  wliich 
engraving  is  copieil,  was,  ncvert]ieles.s,  ft  work  of  great  study,  and  by  far  the  moat  elaborate  picture 
lis  style  which  Reynolds  e^er  executed.  His  own  conception  of  the  subject  is  elevated  and  ennobled 
he  halo  of  celestial  light  which  emanates  from  the  infant  Christ.  This  idea  he  borrowed  from 
e Night"  of  Corr^o. 

"The  Nativity"  comprised  in  its  composition  thirteen  figures,  and  was  in  its  dimensions  twelve 
hy  eighteen.  It  was  designed  to  surmount  the  seven  allegories.  It  was,  however,  cold,  laboured, 
uninspired.     We  speak  of  it  in  the  past  tense,  because  after  it  became  the  property  of  a  late  Duke 
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of  Rutland,  who  gave  1,200  guineas  for  it^  it  was  bumt^  with  many  other  paintings  of  inestimable 
value,  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

"  raS  BEGGAR  BOY.'' 

This  IS  another  of  those  single  poetic  figures  in  which  Reynolds's /orfe  ky.  Like  "  The  Schoolboy/* 
it  is  evidently  a  portrait,  and  is  in  conception  and  execution  one  of  the  artist's  most  happy  produc- 
tions.  There  is  a  languor  about  the  face  which  tells  of  pain,  poverty,  and  privation,  and  a  canting, 
hypocritical  expression  in  the  features  which  practice  has  made  habitual  The  bundle  of  matches  which 
he  offers  for  sale  are  of  a  size  and  form  which  are  now  only  traditionary  among  us,  for  the  use  of 
lucifers  is  so  universal  that  there  is  no  household  in  England  or  elsewhere  in  which  they  have  not 
replaced  the  flint  and  steel  and  the  brimstone  match,  which  was  only  ignited  after  so  much 
puffing  and  blowing.  The  supplication  in  the  attitude  of  the  hands  is  peculiarly  expressive,  and, 
although  the  genius  of  the  painter  has  invested  the  figure  with  more  poetical  interest  than  beggar  boys 
generally  inspire,  there  is  a  reality  about  the  whole  piece  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  spectator.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  drew  his  excellencies  from  various  sources. 
He  never  despised  the  opinion  of  any  one.  From  the  most  unlettered  minds  he  sometimes  obtained 
valuable  hints,  and  babes  and  sucklings  were  among  his  instructors.  We  are  told  tliat  a  beggar's 
infant  was  on  one  occasion  his  model  for  some  picture.  Overpowered  by  continuing  so  long  in  one 
>osturc  it  fell  asleep  and  presented  the  image  of  one  of  the  babes  in  the  piece  he  was  producing.  No 
sooner  had  he  sketched  it  on  the  canvas  than  the  child  turned  in  its  sleep  and  presented  the  idea  of 
the  other  babe,  which  ho  instantly  sketched,  and  from  these  two  sketches  afterwards  made  the 
finished  picture.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  the  gestures  of  ohildren,  being  all  dictated  by  nature, 
are  gracefiil,  and  that  affectation  and  distortion  come  in  with  the  dancing-master.  "  He  watched  the 
motion  of  the  children,"  says  his  biographer,  "  who  came  to  his  gallery,  and  was  pleased  when  he  saw 
them  forget  themselyes,  and  mimic  unconsciously  the  airs  and  attitudes  of  the  portraits  on  the  wall" 

«« SNAKE  IN  THE  GRASft.* 

"  The  Snake  in  the  Giuss  "  is  one  of  thase  poetic  conceptions  in  which  Reynolds  was  so  eminently 
successftil.  The  recumbent  figure  is  a  model  of  feminine  loveliness,  and  is,  no  doubt>  though  unac- 
knowledged for  obvious  reasons,  the  portrait  of  Miss  Vernon,  Lady  Ciiroline  Montague,  or  some  lovely 
scion  of  the  Bedford  family.  It  is  not  a  Venus  of  the  pure  classic  school,  such  as  Titian  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  or  Rubens  has  imitated  from  Titian,  but  a  goddess  of  love  of  modem  growtli,  with- 
out any  pretension  to  classical  origin,  or  any  relation  to  those  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty  which 
the  old  mastei^s  derived  from  Greece  and  OlympiLS.  The  attitude  is  easy^  graceful,  and  pleasing.  The 
figui-e  is  feminine  and  attractive,  without  partaking  in  any  degree  of  the  voluptuous  and  meretricious 
character  of  the  divinities  of  Titian  and  Rubens.  There  is  indeed  an  air  of  innocence  and  purity 
about  it  which  gives  an  applicability  to  the  poet's  lines : — 

*^'fh  tM  IM  a  HofB  win  i«ni  Sttd  iee 
l^rom  a  itM  in  ttfe  |itide  of  ber  jmrUy." 

And  even  the  presence  of  the  little  wii^jed  god  gazing  in  het  face  with  that  expreBsion  of  wanton 
mischief  so  characteristic  of  the  Cupid  of  the  ancient  masieirs,  does  not  iraprq^tiaie  with  even  a  breath 
of  sensuality  the  modest  atmosphere  of  the  picture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  of  his  most 
valuable  and  highly  finished  productions,  Reynolds  should  have  employed  so  much  lake  and  carmine, 
coloui*s  liable  to  s})eedy  deteriomtion.  Wc  are  informed  that  ho  was  well  aware  of  the  [>erishable 
nature  of  these  pigments,  and  that  lie  used  them  although  ho  well  knew  that  they  could  not  long 
endure.  If  so,  he  made  exi)criments  in  art  at  the  expense  of  individuals  who  pm-chased  works  which, 
at  the  time  they  came  into  their  posses-sion,  were  glossy  and  gaudy  in  their  coloiu^  but  which,  like 
flowers  in  the  field,  were  destined  to  &de  after  gladdening  the  sight  only  for  a  season.  Sir  Joshua 
was  at  length  com-iticed  of  the  danger  of  using  these  colours,  but  not  until  symptoms  of  decay  had 
appejired  in  many  of  his  most  popular  masterpieces.  On  the  subject  of  these  experiments  in  colouring, 
which  posterity  has  so  nnich  reason  to  deplore,  he  remarks  with  considerable  nonchalanoe,  "  I  was 
always  willing  to  believe  that  my  uncertainty  of  proceeding  in  my  works-— that  is,  my  never  being 
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sure  of  my  hand,  and  my  frequent  alterations — arose  from  a  refined  taste,  which  could  not  aoquiesoe 
in  anything  short  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  being  early  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  colouring ;  no  man  indeed  could  teach  me.  If  I  have  never  settled  with  res^^ect 
to  colouring,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remarked  tliat  my  unsteadiness  in  this  respect  proceeded  from 
an  inordinate  desire  to  possess  every  kind  of  excellence  that  I  saw  in  the  works  of  others^  without 
considering  that  there  are  in  colouring,  as  in  style,  excellencies  which  are  incompatible  with  each 
other.  We  all  know  how  often  those  masters  who  sought  after  colouring  changed  their  manner, 
while  others,  merely  from  not  seeing  various  modes,  acquiesced  all  their  lives  in  that  with  which  they 
set  out  On  the  contrary,  I  tried  every  effect  of  colour,  and  by  leaving  out  every  colour  in  its  turn, 
showed  each  colour  that  I  could  do  without  it.  As  I  alternately  left  out  every  colour,  I  tried  every' 
new  colour,  and  often,  as  is  well  known,  failed.  I  was  inllueuced  by  no  idle  or  foolish  affectation :  my 
fickleness  in  the  mode  of  colouring  arose  from  an  eager  desire  to  attain  the  highest  exceUence.  This 
is  the  only  merit  I  can  assume  to  myself  fit)m  my  conduct"  But  whatever  experiments  he  may 
himself  have  made  in  colouring  (and  imfortunately  some  of  liis  most  elaborate  productions  prove  how 
great  a  failure  they  were),  he  never  allowed  any  of  his  pupils  a  similar  license.  "  That  boy  will  never 
do  good,  with  his  gallipots  of  varnish  and  foolish  mixtures,**  said  he,  H|)eaking  of  some  pupil  who  had 
been  experimentalising  in  colours.  But  ho  never  revealed,  eitlier  to  his  pupils  in  private  or  to  the 
public  in  his  lectures,  the  secrets  of  his  colouring.  Such  concealment  in  a  man  who,  like  Beynold% 
chose  to  take  upon  liimself  the  double  office  of  public  and  private  instructor  of  students  in  painting, 
▼as  inexcusable.  He  ought  not  surely  to  have  retained  to  himself  a  secret  in  the  art  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  of  so  much  value. 

"THE  HOLY  FAMILY/* 

In  the  com|K)3ition  of  this  picture,  Beynolds  challenged  competition  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Italian  school.  Beligious  subjects,  as  we  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  were  not  those  in  which 
Beynolds  excelled,  but  oa  he  had  made  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael  objects  of  professional  adora- 
tion, we  must  not  be  surprised  that  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  their  style.  He  liad,  however,  no  reve- 
lations of  heavenly  things,  such  as  inspired  Raphael.  The  visions  which  presented  themselves  were 
unembodied  or  dim,  and  flitted  before  his  sight  like  the  aiiy  progeny  of  Banquo.  Could  Virgin 
^^^aiys,  infant  Eedeemers,  ministering  angels,  and  the  souls  of  just  men  made  perfect,  have  sat  for  their 
portraits,  who  could  have  painted  them  so  truthfully  or  so  divinely  as  Beynolds.  "  He  never  lived  a 
day,"  says  his  biographer,  without  thinking  of  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael,  or  Corrcggio  ;  he  certainly 
Jiever  wrote  a  profemionai  memorandum  without  introducing  their  works  or  their  names.  But,  with 
these  mastera  and  "  the  grand  style  **  constantly  on  his  lips,  he  dedicated  his  own  pencil  to  works  of  a 
^'^^aracter  into  wliioh  little  of  the  lofty  and  nothing  of  the  divine  could  well  be  introduced.  When  ho 
endeavoured  to  imitate,  his  success  was  at  best  problematical. 

In  1777,  Reynolds,  who  waa  now  inoculated  with  the  ambition  of  authorahip,  delivered  seven  dis- 
^^ourses  on  art,  which  he  collected  into  a  volume.  He  was  anxious  about  the  iK)pularity  of  his  work, 
^  in  order  to  give  it  an  additional  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  public,  he  dedicateil  his  laboui's  to  the 
^ing,  in  a  preface  so  elegant  in  style  and  so  replete  with  classical  allusion,  that  it  is  quite  clear  some 
'^ore  practised  pen  than  his  own  must  have  assisted  him  in  its  composition.  Probably  the  Coloasus  of 
literature,  whose  portiuit  Sir  Joshua  was  now  painting  for  the  second  time,  at  the  request  of  Mrs, 
^'nrale,  was  the  author  or  the  polisher  of  the  dedication. 

We  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  succass  of  the  publication. 

M  fifty-four  years  of  age,  Reynolds,  who  liad  amassed  a  fortune  and  achieved  a  reputation  which 
^  English  portrait  painter  had  ever  equalled,  was  still  so  enamoured  of  his  art  that  he  laboured  at  it 
^^^  the  same  unremitting  assiduity  which  characterised  his  years  of  obsourity  and  privation.  So 
P<)palar  was  he  that  he  was  able,  without  diminishing  the  number  of  his  customers,  to  raise  his  prioe 
^  ft  head  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  guineas.  He  was,  however,  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the 
^^Dg8  which  wait  upon  advancing  years  came  thick  and  fiist  upon  him.  Ooldsmith  was  gone;  the 
^^>fto  had  fallen  for  ever  upon  Ghurick;  and  Johnson  gave  evident  signs  of  old  age  and  deoay. 
%noIdii^  who  was  a  frugal  liver  and  regular  in  hi«  hi^ti^  was^  notwithstanding  the  laborioua  life  he 
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le^  ttill  Strang  and  hwlthj,  and  a  proof  in  his  own  person  tliat  even  sedentaty  habits  and  eosBtMit 
labour  are  lees  injurious  in  their  tendency  than  riot  and  diasipation. 

The  thought  of  retiring  from  the  profeaaion  at  which  he  was  so  much  enamoured  never  oneo 
ocdirred  to  him.  He  felt  more  pleasure  in  painting  than  in  any  recreation  or  amnaement  the  woitd 
could  supply;  and  he  also  felt  that  much  of  that  social  dislinction  which  was  so  dear  to  hia  atistocriitio 
nature  would  be  lost  to  him,  if  he  ceased  to  minister,  through  his  arl^  to  die  vanity  and  pleasure  of  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  In  the  year  1 780,  the  So^  Academy  was  removed  to  Somerset  Hous^  where 
it  was  destined  to  remain  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy.  Sir  Joshua  elaborated  a  device  for  the  cdling 
of  tJie  library,  but  he  was  not  ha]ipy  in  his  conception.  He  represented  Theory,  personified,  sitting  on 
a  cloud.    But,  as  the  figure  is  dark  and  mystical,  and  does  not  expkin  its  own  meaning,  posterity  looks 
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iq»on  the  design  as  a  complete  fivihiro.  During  the  course  of  this  year  he  commenced  a  series  of  alle- 
gorical figures  for  the  window  of  New  College  Clijipel,  at  Oxford  They  are  in  all  seven  personifica. 
tions— Faith,  Hope,  Cliarity,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Prudence.  The  subjects  were  not 
of  a  tind  to  inspire  the  painter,  and  we  therefore  find  that  they  are  a  cold  and  unnatural  pn:^nv. 
Hie  colouring  is  splendid;  but  they  want  that  life  and  reality  with  which  Beynolds  invarial^y 
managed  to  invest  the  likeness  of  a  titled  sitter.  Four  years  after  the  removal  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  the  artist^  while  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpdred  health  and  vigoor,  was 
attacked  by  a  paralytic  affection.  The  oonstemation  which  the  intelligOToe  of  his  danger  oocaaiooed 
among  all  claBsee  of  society  may  be  judged  from  the  letter  which  Johnson  addreoed  to  him  on  the 
■ubject  "Iheardyerterday,"  says  he,  "  of  your  kte  disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  myself  if  I  hood 
it  without  ahum     I  heard  likewise  of  your  recovery,  which  I  wish  to  be  oon^leto  and  ponAoeiit. 
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Tour  cotintiy  hae  boea  ia  danger  of  lc»iug  one  of  itu  brighteat  omaiuenta,  aud  I  of  lowng  one  of  mj  oldest 
mid  kindest  friends;  but  I  hope  yon  will  titill  live  long  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  that  more 
enjoyment  of  your  elegance,  your  int<.'lligcncei,  and  your  benevolence  is  atill  reserved  for,  dear  Sir,  your 
affectionate — Sam.  Joiinson," 

Reynolds  recovered  from  this  jkomlj-tic  attack,  and  proihiced  many  of  hia  finest  masterpieces 
after  be  hiul  reached  ihe  ri^ie  age  of  fifty-tight.  Unrivalled  m  he  was  in  genius  and  repntatdoo,  he 
watt  often  mbject  to  those  ciosses  and  vexatiiinii,  from  which  neither  fkme  nor  fortune  can  shield  us. 

Bany,  who  had  been  ap|x>inte«t  professor  of  painting,  had  liecn  I'enuHs  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  which  hi;  held  u[ion  tlie  condition  of  delivering  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  ft 
stipuhiU-d  time.     Ecynold-s  iw  prc-xident  of  (he  Aauleiay,  felt  it  Iiia  pnrtince  to  take  him  to  tsMk,  ujwn 


which  RuTy,  who  vas  a  fieiy  little  iiuhi,  lo^t  his  lf:ii|«T,  iiiul  said  to  RevunldK,  "  If  I  had  only,  in  com- 
posing my  lectures,  to  produce  such  i«>or,  iniatakeu  ituff  iw  your  discourses,  I  should  hdve  my  wtxk 
June,  and  be  ready  to  i-ead."  Bej-uolds  treiited  thin  attack  with  the  contempt  it  merited,  and  made 
no  reply. 

Al^ugh  he  was  genei-ally  humoroas  and  tolerant,  he  could  occasionally  be  caustic  and  severe.  An 
iiiexi>erieuced  tyro  in  the  art  of  j>ortra.it  painting  one  day  Hubnjitted  for  his  inspection  a  specimen  of 
her  skill  "  A  portrait ! "  swid  he ;  "  yovi  :"hould  not  nhow  such  things  !  What's  that  upon  her  hetdl 
_X  dish-clout  t "  The  criticism  was  cnuii ;  and,  as  the  young  artist  was  a  lady,  both  ungallant  and 
angentleiDanly. 

In  1784  Beynolds  succeeded  to  the  office  of  King's  painter,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Allan  Bomsay. 
Thia  year  he  produced  his  "  Fortune-teller,"  his  portrait  of  Uiss  Kemblo,  and  his  Mn.  Siddons  as  "  the 
Tragic  Muse."  These  ore  some  of  his  noblest  comixudtions.  But  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the 
increase  of  fiune  which  his  masterpieces  brought  liim,  was  more  than  balanced  by  hLi  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  great  frieitd  and  ally.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  died  in  ITSl.     "  I  have  three  requests  to  make 
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to  yon,"  Sftid  Johnson  to  Reynolds,  a  day  before  his  death,  "  and  I  beg  yon  will  attend  to  tliein,  Sir 
Joshua :  forgive  mo  thirty  pounds  which  I  borrowed  fmm  you,  read  the  Bcriptin-es,  and  abstiiin  fix>in 
using  your  pencil  on  the  Sabbath  day/'  Reynolds  pwrnised,  and  remembered  his  promise  when  his 
friend  was  no  more. 

He  sat  to  Gainsborough  for  his  jwrtiuit,  but  before  it  was  finished  he  was  taken  ill,  and  ordered  by 
his  i)hysicians  to  go  to  Bath.  When  he  had  recovered,  he  aj)j)rised  Gainsborough  of  his  return,  but 
his  rival  took  no  notice  of  the  intimation.  In  the  year  1789  he  had  reached  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age — still  active  as  ever  in  prosecuting  his  profession  ;  and  in  execution  and  colouring  more  jK^rfect 
and  effective  thiin  when  he  was  at  his  prime.  One  morning,  however,  in  the  month  uf  July,  wliile 
finishing  the  portmit  of  the  Marchiuness  of  Ilei'tford,  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  suttertH.1  a  sudden  ecliiw^- 
In  mute  despair  he  laid  down  liis  pencil,  and  never  lifted  it  agjiiu.  Thn  entire  loss  of  liis  eye,  a  calamity 
which  afflicted  him  a  few  days  after  this  preliminary  atUick,  was  a  sore  trial  to  liim.  Society  became 
distasteful ;  and,  as  a  refuge  from  the  painful  memory  of  his  affliction,  lie  ocnii)ii*d  liis  time  in  taming 
a  bird.  One  summer's  morning  it  flew  away ;  and  Re\Tiolds  roamed  for  hours  about  the  squan^  in 
which  he  n^sided  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  it. 

The  last  time  that  Re^moMs  made  his  appeai'anco  in  the  Academy,  a  catastrophe  occurred,  which 
tlireatened  him,  and  all  those  assembled  there,  with  insttint  annihilation.  A  beam  in  the  floor  gave 
way,  with  a  loud  crash.  The  audience  nishod  t4)  the  side.s  of  the  room,  stumbling  one  over  the  other, 
while  Sir  Joshua  sjit  silent  and  unmoved  in  his  chair.  The  floor  sank  but  a  f(*w  inches,  the  comi>any 
resumed  their  seats,  and  he  recommenceil  hia  discoui*se  with  the  most  unruffled  comp)s\n'e. 

A  long-concealed  and  fat^il  malady  was,  however,  attacking  the  citadel  of  life,  and  sap])ing  his 
spirits.  His  liver,  which  had  expamled  to  twice  its  natui^al  dimensions,  could  not  be  reduced  by  any 
of  the  appliances  of  art,  and  lu;  lost  all  his  wontod  ch(*erfulne«ss.  His  ftiends  endeavoured  t^)  comfort 
him  with  hopes  of  recovery ;  but  he  knew  that  hi«  hmir  was  come.  "  I  have  been  fortunate,"  he  said, 
*■  in  having  good  health  and  constant  succosh,  and  t  might  not  to  complain.  I  know  that  all  things  on 
eirth  must  have  an  end,  and  now  I  am  como  to  mine.**  He  expiivd,  without  any  visible*  symptoms  of 
pain,  on  the  2.3rd  of  February,  1793,  in  the  sixty-ninth  yeat  of  his  age. 

"  His  illness,"  says  Burke,   "was  long,  but  liorno  with  a  mild  and  cheerfid  fortitude,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  anything  irritiiblo  or  (pieruloua,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  wiiole 
life."     He  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolution  ;  and  he  contem- 
plated it  with  that  entire  composure  which  nothing  but  the  imiocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his 
life,  and  an  unaflected  submission  to  the  will  of  Providiuioe,  could  bestow. 

One  of  the  eryi)ts  of  St.   Paul's  Cath(*<lral   contain   the  ashes  of  this  celebrated  arti.st^  who  w 
accompauind  to  the  grave  by  many  of  the  ni(>st  illustrious  men  of  the  time.     He  sleeps  by  the  side 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  archite(it  (►f  the  st^itely  pik^ ;  and  a  statue  to  his  memory,  by  Flaxnum,  1 
since  been  placed  i-a  the  body  of  the  cathedral. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  merits  of  his  ]n'oductions  in  our  notices  of  the  engravings  cop 
from  paintings  which  have  been  contributed  to  tin*  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  or  wh 
are  deposited  in  the  galleri<'s  of  our  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  diseoai*ses,  which  wei-(^  delivenMl  wIkmi  the  annual  distribution  of  medals  took  place  among  i 
most  promising  students  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  were  generally  well  calculated  to  produce  the  eflfect 
intemled.      He  always  end(^avoiu\Ml  in  them  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hear(Ts,  by  dilating  upon 
dignity  and  importance  of  tlu*  art  (►f  painting.      They  inculcated  the  necessity  of  constant  lalx^ur 
study;  but  their  great  defect  was,  that  tiny  j)roposed  for  objects  of  imitation  the  cJipfs-fF cmrre  of  tlr" 
masters  whose  styh?  but  little  corresi)onded  with  the  English  taste.      **  Study,"  exclaimed  Reynold 
his  students  ^>^<^<'''"^  throughout  his  discourses — "  study  the  works  of  the  great  mastei*s  for  ever.    St 
nature  attentively,  but  always  with  those  mjustei-s  in  your  com^iany.      Consider  them  as  models  wl 
you  are  to  imitate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  rivals  which  you  are  to  combat."      Aiul  yet  he  must  1 
been  well  aware,  while  thus  lecturing  i\\e  rising  genenition  of  paintei*s,  that  he  was  urging  then 
.seek  fort\ine  and  fanu*  in  a  pursuit  in  which  neither  could  be  obtained,  and  concealing  from  them 
secret  through  which  lu^  hacl  realiseil  wealth  and  rej>utation. 

There  was  a  want  of  sincerity  in  all  this,  which  was  a  stain  upon  the  othenvis».»  fair  fame  of 
greatest  jwrtmit  painter  this  coiuitry  has  ev<»r  produced. 
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Of  historical  ami  poetic  siilijeci-^  lie  iwiitixl  ui'wai-ils  vl'  uue  huuihed  ami  thii'ty.  Of  public 
charoct«i-s,  he  juint^  the  portraits  of  some  lour-atul-twoiity,  uiioii  wIiob;;  luei-itu  jtOMtcrity  lias  BCt  ita 
Btitiup  )  itud  of  ludics  he  ))aiiited  many  whoHc  fiiinc  for  brauty  and  (alcnt  hi»  geuiiiH  hH»  jierjiutuated. 

In  c^•ucl^l^^inll,  IiIh  giTat  culogiHt,  Biiiko,  myH  of  him,  thiit  lie  wjis,  on  niaiiy  accounts,  one  of  the 
moHt  incnioiublc  men  of  hit)  time.  "Ho  »iui  thu  Antt  Englinhnmn  wlio  addtxl  tlic  pmise  of  the  elegant 
arts  to  the  other  gloricM  of  iiiii  country.  In  tant<',  in  gritco,  in  fiic-ility,  in  hupjiy  invention,  and  in  tlie 
richncs-s  and  harmony  of  coloming,  Ue  wiw  orpial  to  the  greatest  masteiii  of  tlie  renowned  ago*.  In 
IHtrtruit  he  went  Iwyond  them  ;  for  he  coiluuuniiiitud  to  that  dewription  of  thu  art  in  which  Englisli 
nrtistii  are  nm-st  (■ngngixl,  ii  variety,  a  tancy,  and  a  dignity,  dei-iveil  fmm  the  higher  bmnchea,  which 
even  tluiM!  who  iimffssted  tliciii  iti  a  MHiieriiir  manner  did  not  al»'iiy»  pi-eserve  when  they  dcUneated 
iniliviibial  uatnn-.  His  iKii-tmitM  iiiniind  tjic  K]K>ct:it<ir  ot'tlie  invention  and  iinieuity  of  laiidBcniK;.  In 
IBiintiiig  puitniit-s  he  ajiiH'iired  not  to  Ito  iiiisod  ujion  tliiiL  platform,  bnt  to  descend  ujion  it  from  a 
higher  sphere."  Sueh  was  Reynolds  jh  uh  nili>l  ;  and  thongh  hr  may  luivc  had  laid  to  his  eharge 
-■-.line  liltlenerweH  inMOpimtblo  from  the  Imbilw  h'  coutiii'.-ted  in  early  lil'c,  and  Bome  nrejudicee,  which 
cit-ateil  striking  (lii^iv|HUideB  between  hiit  pi-eeept,-,  and  his  jimctice, 

"  Ha  «t)i  a  nutD,  nlio,  lake  hiiu  for  all  in  all, 
Wt  ahall  Dol  louk  upuD  liu  like  agua." 
Ami  ihcveforc  we  say  "  Sequtetcot  in  pace." 
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}  AIN>^HOROU{!li,  with  whim.^  immortal  [.i-odurtions  we  will  continue  our 

ilhislr;itionN  of  the  wijrks  (■ontribntf<l  to  the  Ail  Treasures  Exhilution,  was 

)ioiii  in  the  j-ear  17:J7,  at  ftmlbnry,  in  Sntl'olk.      His  lather  wn--(  a  clothier  by 

trajle,  r.-    '  ,\  dii4>ienti.-r   in  religion.      He  was  a  man   of  pecidiar  habit* — mys- 

ious  in  his  iHtti-coiirse  with  his  IViends.  and  KUS|ii-ct«l,  for  some  puiiiose 

,ei' reveidwl,  of  ciurying  ii  ilaggw  and  pist-olw  under  his  elothcH.     In  the 

times  when  our  htghwayH  were  all  infi-stwl  l.y  banditti,  when  rcljclliou  at 

home,  ami  in\a>iifin  from  alintad,  were  (.■tttasti-njJu's  daily  expected,  we  cannot 

nui-sehes  see  anytliing  viTy  extiiuiiiliiutry  iu  Mr,  Ciainsboi-ough,  senior,  iioiug 

the  procantioTiR  wliieh  ei-uit4>d  »<>  much  susjiiciiin  among  the  jiastoral  tuxl  timid  ruuticu  of 

iiuffolk.     His  iiKither  was  a  suuHible  woman,  and  pi-oud  of  her  Hons — idt^igether  three  in 

number,  of  wlioni  Thomas,  the  snbji.ft  of  oin'  pivsent  memoir,  was  the  youngest     Tln'ough 

the  oaj-e  and  exi>en8o  hcBtowed  by  their  mother  ui>on  their  ciirly  edncatioTi,  young  Gains- 

I/r.roiig)i  ftnd  lu8  hrotherM  were  .fiiperinr  to  most  of  the  j'onths  <A'  thi-ir  own  age  in  the  town 

lequirenentH.     It  is  indeed  to  their  mothers  that  tin:  men  who  luive  mnde  a  conapieuouij 

p^-nenJly  attnbute  the  origin  of  their  itnteess,    A  clever  father  is  often  the  sire  of  a  stupid 

V*   I'tt'Higirtf  pitigeny  ;  but  a  wise  and  intullignit  mother  will  generally  have  sona  who  arc  the  heirs 
^.        <ier  intellectual  BUi>eriority,  and  whofse  tuturc  miooeai  i^  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  remit  of  their 

■^t^Tiid  training. 

.^        TTiomaa  GaiiiBboi'ough  gave  early  indicRtionH  of  a  taste  for  fine  art     While  yet  a  child  he  loved  tt) 

•r  tlmjugh  winding  glades  and  under  ancient  ti-ees,  -when  lie  would  fill  bin  sdiool  copy-lKtoks  with 

"killings  of  flowers  or  shrnb^  or  luiy  other  tibjects  which  attnieti'd  his  notice.     The  Hketclies  in  hi» 

V-ljoi.ik  weiv  projihctic  of  the  stylo  of  his  matnrcr  jir-shictions.     W'e  lire  informed  that  at  ten  years 

V*    '*fC'  lie  hail  matle  gi-eat  ptfign.*H  in  drawing,  and  tliat  at  tweho  ,he  was  a  continued  pjunt«r.     Book- 

^**iiiii|{,  of  couTHC,  Bufiered  in  the  ratio  of  his  pit^ross  in  fine  art,  and  we  aecitrdingly  find  that, 

^^■^otigh  iu  hia  lettcifi  he  was  able  to  express  himself  in  clear  and  foi-cibic  language,  he  was  by  no 
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tucnii»<  cjiuil  ill  si;h'iljiisliii>  to  wlmt  liis  Lnithii-s  Iin<l  I'ccii  at  lii«  tigo.  An  nneoloto  ih  rcUted  of  him 
Hlxxit  tliw  time  which  ilm-s  not  toll  iiiucli  tn  Iiih  cnilit.  His  i-ciiiii-.st  for  a  lioliday  hud  been  refhsed  by 
hiii  HcliooliiiaHtcr,  and  an  he  nwi  dctcniiiiicil  nut  to  Lc  ili3iii>iioiiit<.tl  iu  his  intended  Hkctchtug  ezcimion, 
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he  couiiiei-feited  \m  lUtlicrs  Imud,  and  Hcuit  the  usual  misHive  of  "Give  Tinn  a  holiday"  to  the 
Ijcdiigoguo.  The  foi-goiy  woh  detocted,  mid  Iuh  fatlicr,  when  the  ciivuuistanec  came  to  his  knowledge, 
m  terror  exclaimed,  "  The  lx)y  will  etnno  t^j  U^  hanged  ! "  But  when  the  eojiy-book  was  shown  to  him 
containing  the  drawings  whicli  the  lH>y  had  nkotched  in  the  lioliduy  he  had  so  nefariously  ohtained,  the 
father  changed  his  tone,  and  declaixMl  that  his  "l>(»y  was  a  genius/*  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
precocity  of  his  ttdent  for  landseujK?  and  iM>Kniit  jwiinting.  The  jiicture  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "Tom  PeartiXHj's  PoHr.iit" — a  work  nuicli  adiiiiitxl  by  aii:ij>ts — owes  its  ongin  to  a  singular  circum- 
stance.. While  stealthily  sketching  some  cuiious  old  tree  in  his  father  s  garden,  liis  eye  lighted  on  a 
man  who  wjw  gazing  with  an  anxious,  thi(^vish  expressicm  of  countenance  uj>on  some  pears  w^hich 
tempted  his  appetiti\  Witli  the  ([uick  p(Tet'])tioii  of  genius,  Tom  seized  liis  opiMn-tunity,  and  in  a  few 
mhiutes  sketched,  to  the  life,  tlie  man  and  th<^  j>ear-tree.  The  likeness  was  shown  to  the  father,  who, 
upon  the  authority  of  it,  taxiH^l  the  peasiuit  with  an  intention  of  ^ttiiiling  his  pears.  The  man,  con- 
fronted with  his  likeness  taken  on  the  sjM>t  and  at  the  monuMit,  liad  no  defence  to  make. 

He  h^fl  Rudbury,  in  Suffolk,  where  the  merit  of  his  sketches  liatl  already  given  him  a  certain 
i*eputttti<m,  for  Jjimdon,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  tin*  nietroj^olis  he  .studied  painting  under  Hayman, 
one  of  the  comimnions  of  IfogaHh  ;  though  some  alliini  tliat  he  ree<'ived  the  lirst  rudiments  of  his  art 
from  Olavelot.  However  this  may  hiivo  been,  it  is  tpiite  eeritiin  that  his  genius,  good  looks,  and 
mode^it  deixirtment,  gahiod  him  many  friends,  jle  ha<l  as  yet  no  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  and 
limited  his  ambition  to  the  prosp(vt  (>f  making  a  livelihootl  in  a  jMovincial  t^>wn. 

After  four  years  of  dllig<.'nt  study  in  l.<on<lon,  during  which  he  was  initiated  into  many  of  the 
secrets  of  colour  and  eomjKisition,  he  i-etunmd  toSudinny  a  painter  of  ai^knowledged  promise.  Painting 
is  almost  as  Inthnatcly  connected  with  r<»uiance  as  poetry,  and  our  young  ai-tist,  who  was  now  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  a  susceptible  heaii  and  lively  iniai^iuation,  was  soon  engaged  in  a  tender  ^/a wan 
with  a  blooming  R(?otcli  lass  of  sixteen,  who  had  formed  pait  of  a  landsc*a[>e  he  was  painting  in  one  of 
his  jirofessional  rambles.  The  name  of  this  lady  wa,s  Margaret  lUnr ;  she  was  the  reputed  daughter 
of  one  of  the  exileii  Stuarts,  and  to  many  pei*sonal  ad\iuitages,  added  the  more  solid  attraction  of  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  iK)unds. 

**  A  mutual  danic  was  quickly  caught) 
And  quickly,  tw,  re\e«ileJ, 
For  neither  bc>suiii  lodgoJ  a  thought 
That  virtue  keei«  concaaleJ." 

Under  the  circumstances  (iainsoomugh's  jvarents  made  no  c>bjection  to  the  union  ;  and  as  the  lady  was 
at  her  owi\  disix)S4il,  for  once  the  coui*>se  of  time  love  did  nni  smooth.  They  married,  and  settletl,  in 
the  first  instiince,  at  JpsMich,  where  the  young  jwinti-r  bicanie  ac(piainted  >vith  the  governor  of  I^nd- 
guard  Port^  Ciainsboi'ough's  ready  wit  and  artistic  talent  rendered  his  stKiety  a  great  acquisition  to 
his  new  j>atron,  who  made  him  a  welccnne  guest  at  his  table,  and  lor  a  time  used  his  Ixnjt  endeavoui-s 
to  8er\'e  him.  The  pkmsure  which  the  g(^vernoi>  experieneid  in  pati-onising  only  lasted  as  long  a^  the 
artist  was  submissive  and  de])endent.  As  a  proof  of  the  vcrstitility  of  (h\insborough's  talent,  we  arc 
told  that  the  governor,  who  was  a  respectable  pei-fDrmer  upon  the  instnnnent,  j>i*esentod  the  }>aint4?r 
with  a  fiddh»,  and  that  Gainsborough,  after  a  litth?  i)ractiee,  acquired  so  much  skill  in  placing  upon  it, 
that  the  governor  declared  he  would  "as  H(K)n  atti'mpl  to  i)aint  against  him  as  play  Jigainst  him." 

In  17.')8  tht^  artist  ivmoved  to  Rath,  and  t<)(>k  lodgings  in  tlu;  Circus,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  jMninds 
a  year.  His  wife,  with  the  chanicteristic  caution  of  the  nation  to  which  she  lx>longed,  nnnonsti-ated 
with  her  husband  upon  this  increase  in  their  expenditure,  but  as  she  wtis  a  gentle,  sweet-tem^Msred 
woman,  and  ne^er  attempted  to  rxilv  ln*r  husband  except  by  seeming  to  submit,  her  sciiipleij  were  ov»f- 
nded.  Gain8lK)rmigh  was,  in  fact,  making  mpid  progress  in  his  profession.  His  price  for  A  head  had 
risen  from  five  guinoAs  to  eight,  and  as  the  feme  of  his  skill  in  taking  coiTcct  and  j^loanng  like&ettes 
inciviised,  he  was  able  to  obt^dn  forty  guineas  for  a  half,  and  a  hundred  for  a  whole  length  portmit. 
With  plenty  to  do  at  such  prices,  the  fears  which  his  wiftj  had  felt  about  money  mattoiv  loon  ^'Bnifdied. 
He  had  no  taste  for  literature,  and  when  ttuuited  with  his  avorHton  to  books,  he  refilied  that  nakirc 
was  the  volume  ho  gtudiod,  and  that  she  was  suificient  for  his  jmqxMSa  He  waa,  howevw,  devoted  to 
music  ;  and  althoni^h  he  could  never  be  induced  to  learn  a  \\oU\  he  acquirod  eanridemUe  ptoflolBB^ 
cm  Bcvcral  kinds  of  instnnnents.     **  Gainsborough's  profession,"  said  hi«  fViflnd  JactRKM,  ^  hi  pftintll^ 
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and  nuisic  is  liis  amusement ;  yet  there  are  timo«  when  music  noems  to  be  liis  (^miilojnnent  ami  painting 
liis  divei-sion." 

Ill  1774,  after  sixteen  yeai^s  renidonce  in  Bath,  (Gainsborough  remov<Hl  to  Loudon,  and  took  a  liouso 
ill  Pall  Mall,  wJiieh  had  bocn  built  by  the  Duke  of  Si'homber«,'.  His  nu^rit  as  a  portrait  and  landscape 
jjiirintor  had  ali-eady  becni  long  a]>preciated  in  1-oiulon  by  tliosc*  wlio  i\iv  thirteen  years  had  seen  Ida 
ina.>U^q)iece.^  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Nrvortlicless  the  vain  and  scl!-.surti«-i«'nt  governor  of 
IjandguanlFort,  wlumiGainsborongli  had  nevi-r  been  abl(^  to  ^hake  ofi;  attrilmteMl  all  the  artist's  succohs 
in  Ijimdon  to  a  h'tt^T  of  introduction  he  ga^e  liini  to  Lord  J>atenian.  People  of  (piality  besieged  liim 
for  their  jKn-traits  ;-and  even  Sir  Jt»shua  Keynnlds,  who  hud  long  V)e<'n  e>.tablishcd  as  the  lirst  poi-trait 
|xiinter  of  the  day,  had  in  (lainsborongli  a  rival  whom  many  pn  fei-rrd.  The  far-tamed  Duchess  of 
Devunshire,  at  that  time  in  all  the  )»ri(h^  of  her  unrivalled  l'»veliness,  >\as  a  siutor  for  her  portrait,  but 
til*-  elianns  of  the  peeHess  beauty  were  t^io  much  for  iiie  unserptible  painlei-,  and  aiXrv  many  unsuc- 
i-r».^sfiil  fftbrts,  ]i(»  (h'elineil  the  order.  Two  sketches  of  the  duehess  wer(^  afterwards  found  amouir  Ids 
|»apers.  both  extpusitely  beautiful, 

"THE  BLUR  boy;* 

The  i>ainting  from  which  this  engrtiving  is  copied,  is  contributed  to  the  AH  Trea^ui^es  Exhibition 
liy  tin*  Marquis  of  W«'st minster.  Sir  Joslni.M  licynoMr}  had  muintidned  that  the  ])redominance  of  blue 
in  u  l>ieturc  is  incomimtible  with  a  ^ood  vWWi  of  colour.  Kverybody,  at  all  actpiainttHl  with  the  histoiy 
f»f  the  artists  of  the  time,  knows  that  there  was  no  l»)ve  lost  ln'twrm  thi*  I'isal  painters.  (>ainsboi*ougii 
could  never  forgive  Sir  Joshua  for  having  desnib^-d  him  n>  "  llu"  lir.st  lan«iscaj>e  ]»aintcr  of  the  day," 
an*l  ho  ]»:iinti'd  this  picture  with  the  double  oliject  of  (lisprox  ing  Sir  Joshua's  theory  about  the  predo 
liiiiianee  (.f  blue,  and  of  ccuivincing  th(^  world  that  he  \Vir>  n.>  unal  in  portrait  n^  in  land<<a])e  painting. 
The  ]»icture  is  indtu'd  so  beautifully  conceived  ajid  exei-uird,  thai-  it  would,  in  the  oj»iniou  of  many, 
f--it;iMish  (Jiiinsbonaigir.s  (estimate  of  himself.  Of  Ma.-.i«r  r»iitt;dl,th<^  subjeei  df  tln»  picture,  immoi-talised 
liv  tin*  L'eniu<  of  (hiinsborouiih,  we  know  nothin*' :  but  if,  a-,  we  hav<'  no  doid»t  is  the  case,  the  artist 
lisis  given  us  a  faithful  liken(\s4  of  him,  he  had  an  e\']»ressi(ni  of  >hre\vtlne>s  and  humour  in  his  face 
V, liieji,  had  thi'  boy  impi'oVt'd  his  nalui'al  advantji.'4<'s,  were  «n;iL;«'sti\e  of  future  success  and  distinction. 
Tli»,'  l:in(N«'aj)e  in  which  this  y<iuth,  with  his  ,>!riklrig  blue  ja'-kel  ijud  Irov.sers,  has  beeu  pLummI,  is  so 
1-Hni.iikable  for  its  sweep  of  hroken  ground  and  wo«dhtnd.  ;iiid  ils  masses  of  lurid  sky,  that  Jhe  whole 
wt.irk  rise^:  jut,)  ilu^  ideal  (»f  jMjrirailure.  Ir  is  in  itself  ihe  hi  iojy  of  the  boy's  jirospects.  Y<»u  may 
pi7e  up"n  it  until  you  build  up  foi*  hiui  a  cireer  until  you  find  Nour^elt'sperulaiingupou  hlseharacler 
mill  bis  advaiic •men t.  If  vou  look  clo-^el\  into  the  eomiiosiliou,  \nu  will  a<lniire  the  fieednui  and 
lUr'iiitA  with  which  it  is  executed.  Vou  vill  detect  wo  «'arel«  -;'>im>-i  in  the  ^weeping  biu>]iwt»i'k  of  the 
i\i'*'7i^ — in  the  niarkctl  vet  delicately  nainai^.-d  .-had-'ws  of  {)!«'  \'\tr-  in  l!i<' ^ttit'-ly  sweep  i»f  the  land- 
';c-;iii:\  <»r  in  the  lighting  up  r»f  the  stoiniy  sky.  Ar  a  di-^i.incc  the  etl'eei  of  ihe  ]»ictur(  is  still  more 
vtrikiii^  ;ind  powerfid.  The  'JHue  L5oy '*  stands  out  like  a  solid  incarnatitm  of  Mesh  and  blood  from 
til*.*  distance  of  half  the  galleiy.  'j'o  judge*  of  ii-t  merits,  dij-^tancre  is  nt»t  reipiiied  :  and  \et  soiidndnibly 
iWr"  tliH  lights  and  rtluwhiws  internnnghd,  jhat.  di-tanee  adds  to  the  elfect  of  the  whole. 


"TWO   BOYS   AND   FpiTITTXG    l)0(4^i." 

The  celebrated  painting  from  which  this  engraving  was  iak<'n  is  contributed  to  (he  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition  by  J.  Tollemache,  Msci.  The  scene  is  mo^t  dr:uuj;tlc.  The  (piarp  1  ^eiweru  the  two  dogs 
is  verv  likely  to  end  in  a  tustle  a  Poufraiirf  \*viw vou  their  two  ni.i.-.iers.      Ah'cady  tin*  <.wner  of  the 

mm 

woi>*t4?d  mongrel  i.s  nishing,  cudgel  in  hand,  to  attack  the  triumphant  cur,  when  he  is  stopped  midway 
by  tlie  otiier  boy,  who  is  detennined  that  his  dog  shall  enjoy  uninterrupted  the  full  beneiit  of  the 
advaatag.'*  he  h;v<  gaintxl.  The  land.sca]*.'  has  all  tla^  cbaracteiistiis  of  ( J  ainsborough's  style.  His  trees 
}iave  noi>ositive  si)ecific  chanicter,  and  his  surfaces  an»  treat«.-d  wirlaait  much  ri\i^M id  to  natural  texture  ; 
but  ill  eolour  and  general  relief— that  is,  in  th(»  value  at  whieh  the  objects  (ell  against  th»  sky — hi^ 
lamlscHjies  ai-e  veiy  ma.st4?rly.  "The  TJoys  with  Fighting  Dogs"  is  e«pially  admindde,  both  in  the 
backgiwind.  «"J  ah  a  powerAd  rendering  (»f  a  disagi-eeable  ?=ubject. 
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"LAMDSCiPB  WITH  CHILDEBN." 
This  painting,  of  wliicii  our  engraving  in  a  fsithful  copy,  was  contributed  to  tUo  Art  Trew 
Exhibition  by  J.  Tolleiunclic,  Ksq.  Tlie  subject  is  owe  oniinently  calculated  to  develop  the  peculifti 
of  Gainsliorough's  geiuui*.  "Tliere  h  a  clianii,"  nays  Allan  Cunuiiigliam,  "about  the  childi'en  mo 
wild  in  tJie  laudBcniwa  of  Oainaborougli  whifli  is  more  deeply  felt  by  oomiJaring  them  with  thoc 
Reynolds.  Tlie  cluldren  of  Sir  Joshua  arc  indeed  beautiful  ci-catioiis,  free,  artleiia,  and  lovely; 
they  seem  a!l  t^i  liavu  been  nui-sod  in  velvet  h\m,  au<l  ffd  with  guldcu  Hpooiia.  There  is  a  rustic  gi 
an  mitiimed  wildne.-s  iil-ru:   Uk^  eliiMiTn   r.C  tin-  Min;  whiuli  s^iwik  of  tlie  comitiy  and  of  n^le 


toilets.  They  are  the  offajiriiig  of  nature,  running  free  amongst  woods  as  wild  as  tlicmselvea.  TTi 
are  not  afraid  of  disordering  their  satius,  and  wetting  their  kid  shoes.  They  roll  on  the  grwn  swai 
burrow  hke  rabbits,  and  dabble  in  the  inmning  stream  daUy  " 


Tliis  is  one  of  those  bcaiitiftU 


which  Gainsborough  so  for  excelled  all  the  artists  of  1 
;  which  npj 
The  chief  worlcs  of  Gainsborough,"  says  1 


I    i      '^  "  "        "  "^''  ""^ '~"")' ''»"'  *•  l"'l««I»  »W»li  apwal"  forcibly  to  the  heart,  of  the 
»-ho  have  been  nurtured  in  the  mid»l  of  eimikrseenei      .  ti..  .!,:..» ^i..  „,^..„,. .  ,.     .    . 
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bi<^?"P''^''>  "  *■*  °"*  ^''i*''  "*  ^wual'y  <»lle<l  !(wi(I««1>p,  for  ho  liad  no  wisli  to  create  gaiileiis  nf  jianwliac,  aud 
l(a-v-«  them  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  hreezo.  The  wildcat  nooka  of  his  woods  have  tlioir 
\\riX*g  teuauta,  and  in  all  his  glades  and  vaUcys  we  sec  the  sons  and  daiiglitei-s  of  meu.  A  deep  human 
sjB»lT«tIiy  unites  m  -witli  his  \ieadl ;  aud  this  is  not  lewencd  because  all  his  works  are  stamped  with 
Ibe  ixM««  of  Old  England.  His  paintings  have  a  natural  look.  Ho  belongs  to  no  School  He  has  not 
Trf^<=rt«l  from  the  glass  of  man,  but  from  that  of  nature  ;  he  has  not  steeped  Lis  landscapes  in  the 


OAIRSMBOHaB. 


^Cialril  iM  lo  Ai  Art  rmniru  XiMMIflieiF  Aika  itnOv,  En . 


*  l*»*«Te  of  Italy,  like  Wilson  ;  nor  borrowed  the  postures  of  his  portraits  from  the  old  mastciij,  like 

"'^     ■'^l^     No  academy  schooled  down  into  uniformity  and  imitation  the  truly  English  and  intrepid 

„  kjS   Ounsborough.       It   must  not,  however,  be    denied   that  his  productions  are  sometimes 

.  ^V^^^  ^  the  impatience  of  his  nature,  and  the  fiery  haste  in  which  ho  wrought.     Wishing  to  do 

'i  ^    "what  his  mind  conccivod  utrongly,  he  often  neglected,  in  the  dashing  vigour  of  his  hand,  many 
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of  those  lesser  graces  which  lend  art  so  much  of  it*j  attractiveness.  He  felt  the  whole,  indeed,  at  once ; 
he  was  possessed  ftilly  with  the  sentiment  of  his  subject ;  he  struck  off  his  favoimte  subjects  at  one 
continuous  heat  of  thought,  and  all  is  clear,  connectetl,  and  consistent.  But,  like  Nature  herself  he 
performed  some  of  his  duties  with  a  careless  haste ;  and  in  many,  both  of  his  portraits  and  his  land- 
scapes, wo  see  evident  marks  of  inattention  and  hurry." 

*'THE    COTTAGE   DOOR." 

taie  painting  from  which  this  engraving  is  copied  is  one  of  Gainsborough's  ma^t  celebi'ated  pro- 
ductions, and  has  been  contributed  to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  by  J.  Bentley,  Esq.  It  represents 
a  cottage  matroui  with  an  ii\feftt  itt  her  arms.  There  ai-e  seveml  older  childreu>  who  lu-e  enjoying 
themselves  ^t  the  door  ci'  %  MUle  rustic  c^ibiu.  It  is  a  kind  of  lodge  in  a  wilderness^  deeply  eniljcdded 
in  a  woodv  f^o&ni^  ^u4  ^i^vough  the  avenue^s  of  trees  glimpses  of  kuoUs  and  sti^eains  ai*e  caught  at 
intervals.  The  bi'^d^h  *4ud  mass  of  this  |)icture  are  especially  remarkable,  and  in  the  colouring  there 
is  a  peculiar  fiotmeas  d^'iv^)  from  the  admixture  of  brown  and  glossy  gold,  which  is  chai*acteristic  of 
Gainsborov^|Va  »lyle.  The  maU'ou  is  iu  peyiiOi^  the  beau  ideal  of  a  youthful  eo>ti«^  cUttie,  uniting  with 
an  imiate  gei^tl^^&i  of  exp^*esaiou  ^hat  rustic  loveliness  for  which  oiu'  Isle  e^  Befiuty  u  wo  iamous. 

•«TflE    DONKEY    RACE.'* 

This  is  o»^  of  CUvAftWoi^sh's  most  popular  conceptions,  and  even  iu  the  engravini;  the  life  and 
reality  of  ilf^  Ol^ina)  )4otmv  may  be  traced  The  expivssion  iu  the  faces  of  the  boys,  who  seem  to 
have  infusiwl  \uM>  the  s|4^*it  (4  the  asses  they  aie  urging  tVu'ward  in  the  stniggle  some  of  the  mettle  and 
ambition  of  tk^  thoasVHgh-Wed  vacer,  is  admirably  cuncAiivcd.  The  one,  who  is  thi'ee  i^ai'ttj  of  a  length  in 
advance  of  H)^^  olher,  is  ahea^ly  snapping  his  iliigei's  iu  triumph,  and  exulting  in  the  Applauae  which  his 
success  baa  elicited  ft-om  tke  astitembled  crowd  of  spectator's.  The  other,  whose  beast^  uotwitlistanding 
the  almost  guj)erh\iman  effgi«is  of  his  rider>  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  rival  donkey,  is  proportionably 
disheai-tened  and  ^presse4*  We  can  read  in  his  feice  vexation  and  defeat  as  plainly  as  if  they  were 
written  there  in  Wgibl^vl^'actei's.  He  is,  nevertheless,  making  a  last  and  ^^gorous  effoi't  to  regain  the 
gi'ound  he  Ykm  \fM% ;  Vnl  the  goal  is  close  at  hanil,  and  ah'eady  he  hours  the  shouts  of  victory  which 
hail  the  trii^ayk  ^  W*  siijccessful  antagonist.  The  excitement  is  on  a  minor  scale,  but  almost  equal 
in  intensity,^  lONiK^nf  those  who  aye  abetting  the  two  young  jockeys,  to  that  which  we  see  displayed  at 
Epsom  or  ^^moJ^ 

In  thi»  ))ic1(uve  of  Gainsborowgh*s  the  ciiticism  of  Reynolds,  who,  although  a  rival,  was  too  honest  a 
man  not  to a^usM^wliedge  our  ai-tist's  merii>  applies  with  i^eculiar  Ibyce  :  "It  is  cei-tain,"  said  Sii*  Joshua, 
"  that  idl  %hfiti%  o4d  cratches  and  marks  which,  on  a  close  examination,  are  so  observable  in  Gains- 
borough's jMiclmreS)  and  which,  even  to  experienced  painters,  appear  rather  the  e£K;cl  of  accident  than 
design — thjU  chaoa,.  this  uncoii^tk  and  shapeless  ap^>eaiiunce,  by  a  kind  of  magic  at  a  certain  distance, 
assumes  fojnn^  and  all  tine  parts  seem  to  drop  into  their  proi)er  places,  so  that  we  can  hardly  forbear 
acknowledgiug  the  Inli  eflfoc^  of  dUli^^nce  under  the  appearance  of  chance  and  hasty  negligence.*'  That 
Gaiusboroujfh  kiisuyyelf  eoaakleife^  thk  peculiarity  in  hia  manner,  and  the  jxiwer  it  possessed  iji  creating 
surprise  aa  a  Wai»*y  in  hm  worlM>  may  be  inferred  from  the  ea^r  desire  which  we  know  he  always 
exi)res.sed,  tbat  ku^  pu^twreii  at  the  exhibition  should  be  see&  neav  as  weQ  a3  at  a  distance.  Tlie 
imagination  sm^ffl^  aJl  that  hi  hit  uncte&necV  and  perhaps  more  satia&etovil^y  to  the  i^^ectator,  if  not 
more  exaotiy^  tW  iihe  artist  with  all  Uu»  cave  eouU  ha^e  «bn* 

Grainsborough  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  what  the  French  call  le  talent  de  la  socieie.  His 
gentlemanly  presence  and  manners,  wit,  humour,  and  affability,  made  him  everj^vhere  a  welcome  guest 
Among  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  and  admirers  were  Su*  George  Beaumont,  a  fine  'specimen  of 
the  Old  English  gentleman,  and  the  celebrated  Richaixl  Brinsley  Sheridan.  We  are  told  that  as  the 
trio  were  one  day  dining  together,  the  two  friends  remarked  that  Gainsborough,  who  was  usually  the 
life  of  the  party,  wiuj  silent  and  gloomy.  Unable  to  shake  off  his  sadness,  he  took  Sheridan  aside,  and 
told  him  tliat  what  oppressed  him  was  a  preaserUiment  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  "Now,'*  said  he, 
"  as  I  am  anxious  to  have  one  woiiihy  man  to  accompany  me  to  the  grave,  may  I  bespeak  ytxxa  attend- 
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at  my  funeral  ?"     Sheridan  was  somewhat  stai'tled  at  the  curious  nature  of  the  request^  but  made 
ftJie  promise  he  exacted,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  evjening  Gainsborough  was  himself  again. 

With  Reynolds  he  had  little  aynii)atliy,  and  their  intercourse  with  one  another  was  always  tinctured 
■^nth  suspicion  and  distrust.  They  had,  however,  at  one  time  agreed  uj)on  an  exchange  of  poHraits ; 
kjut  although  Reynolds  sat  one?  to  Giiiiisborough,  tlio  pictiu-e  was  never  iiuished.  There  was  a  mis- 
uuaderstanding  between  tliom  which  was  not  cleai-ed  uj)  until  Gainsboix)ugli,  on  his  death-betl,  sent  for 
Jieynolds.  They  had  lived  as  rivals,  and  ji.'aloiiH  of  each  other  s  fame,  but  Death  reconciled  their 
ulifferences.  About  a  year  after  the  (lat(;  of  tho  dinner  at  whicli  ho  had  (exacted  the  promise  from 
3hepidan,  he  went  to  hear  the  impcachuiont  of  Warren  ilasting.s,  and  while  sitting  with  his  back  to  an 
open  window,  he  is  stud  to  have  fult  sometliing  inconceivably  cold  touch  liis  neck,  above  the  shirt 
crollar.  In  the  evening  he  examined  the  part,  and  found  a  spcjt,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Coupling 
fclie  circumstance  with  his  fonner  presentiment^  he  exclaimed,  "  If  this  be  a  cancer  I  am  a  dead  man." 
^he  faculty  ridiaileil  the  idea ;  but  his  own  conviction  of  his  danger  i)r()ved  in  the  end  to  ])e  better 
fV>unded  than  the  opimon  of  the  doctoi-s.  The  dreadfid  malady  spi-ead  with  a  rapidity  which  i^endered 
-r>iedical  assisttince  of  no  avail,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1788,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
li^is  age.     Sheridan  and  Reynolds  attended  his  funeml. 

Gainsborough  was  handsomer  in    pei-sou,    gentlemanly   in    manner,   and   in   conversation   witty, 

l^TunorouH,  and  jier-suasive.      lie  nev(u-  atiVeted  any  tsistc*  for  Irfi  belles  lettreA^  but  his  letters  are,  never- 

-tlieles.<s  r^arkable  for  ease,  ihiency,  and  Ingli  spirit.     He  has  been   taxed  with  a  licentious  iVi^din  of 

compression,  trtlt  the  rtge  in  which  lie  lived  is  more  aecountabh^  for  the  questionable  natiii^  t\t  liJA  juk(*s 

than  the  ]>aintei^  hliiiflelf.     At  I^»in(^  we  nnist  <lo  as  tiny  do  at  Il<»me,  and  ill  the  socletjr  of  surfl  men 

BBBheridan,  A  equettmish  delieaey  of  ex]>n'ssion  would  have  expcned  him  to  ridicule.     As  A  ^Hhdt 

painter  he  was  perhaJW  hardly  (Mpial  to  Itcnnolds,  hut  his  landsmpes  an*  entitled,  as  Wal|)dle  fiia^s,  "to 

mbkitl  the  noblest  t^olleetions."     \\  is  diiVK'nlt  to  a^cfrtain  the  date  of  his  various  productlrtiW^  tts  he 

rtUdy,  if  ettB^i  ttftlxed  either  a  name  (.r  a  date  to  any  of  tlien».     "  The  Woodiilan  and  his  Doflf  Itt  ft 

Storm,"  "the  BhephenVs  Boy  in  a  Shower,"   *•  The  Cottage  Girl  with  het  Dog  and  titehet^**  die 

ikt^-&ined  "  blue  floy,"  aTid  "  The  Cottage  Door,"  both  of  which  are  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  collectiort,  ttire 

Ainotig  the  iiiOst  famous  of  his  master-pieces.     He  is  said  to  have  pauited  "  The  Blue  Bciy  **  wltti  the 

tlfeWtrf  prdVlilg  to  the  world  that  Sir  Joshua  wa,s  wrout;  in   a^sstuiing  that  the  prevaleiiW  of  "Mii(^'* 

ill  tiia  pictures  tiiarred  thcju-  beauty  and  efftHt.     The  original  of  the  pictui-e  was  a  Mdlstet  btttiali,  bf 

'^hditt  ire  hnow  nothing ;  but  the  expression  of  shrewdness  and  humour  which  Gfdhdbt^h>itgh  hks 

woWh  intd  his  face,  1ms  itinnortalised  the  obscui-e  yrrtith.     The  cendean  splendoiir  bf  his  coAl  hits 

in  it  Bc^ethllig  hithei*  staHling,  but  it  is  this  reijr  brilliancy  of  the  blue  Irhich  sets  btf  the  heAtiiy 

®f  Ab  figuW  ahit  the  landscrtpe  ;  and  they  mttst  b«^  very  grefn  indeed  Who  do  not  i^cognine  the 

Whtordlhary  ttierit  of  the  t^diole  picture.     Among  all  the  Jik-oductions  of  the  paintetii  of  the  Eiiglifih 

*Wxri  dxliihited  ftt  Manchester,  thel^»  is  notliing  wldch  has  attl-ttcted  more  universal  admiration  ttian 

Ottehwoiigh's  »'  Blue  feoy.*^ 

MttCh  hs  Gainsbordiigh's  widow  ialnented  his  h*ss,  hei-  grief  did  not  prevent  her  fi-oih  makltigj  bs 
•"Oil  as  pos.sible,  all  she  cduld  out  of  the  gidlery  of  pictures  he  had  berjueathed  to  heh  Iti  thfe  spritig 
^uicli  followed  his  death  she  opened  an  exhibition  <»l'his  produetioiLs  in  Fall-mall.  The  jactures  Aveie 
^-six  in  numl^er,  and  the  drawings  were*  as  many  as  on(;  hundred  and  forty-eight.  Like  a  true 
^tchwoman,  she  had  a  k(s?u  eye  for  tlit*  luaiii  cliane(;,  and  did  not  allow  any  sentimental  weakness 
^pretent  her  mai'king  them  all  for  sale.  Soni(»  (►f  these  were  sold  at  the  exhibition,  and  the  rest  were 
"Imposed  of  by  public  auction.  The  celebrated  ''  Bhu^  Boy,"  after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of 
'^  variety  of  ix)33essoi-s,  found  its  way  into  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  t^  which  it  will  be  restored  when  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester  ch>ses. 

THE    COMPARISON. 

In  comparing  Rejmolds  with  Gainsborough,  and  striking  the  balance  of  their  respective  merits,  we 
Diwt  take  into  the  account  the  different  nature  of  their  training.  Reynolds  was  the  pupil  of  Jtud-soll, 
»  rmUine  portrait  painter  of  some  note,  whose  success  was  owing  not  to  any  innate  talent  for  the 
pnrfesaiou  he  had  chosen,  but  to  that  sti-ange  pertinacity  with  which  the  English,  as  a  nation,  clea\'^ 
to  old  notions^  old  habits,  and  old  prejudices. 
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At  tlmt  timf  AlUii  Cm 


nantly  t'lin 
ofRjij-liiu 
tamo  ami 


to  the  ii.l 
ofntwlii 
reguLiru 


1  tulU  \t»  "tliat  KtiultiiitH  conhumeil  thi-ir  time  in  driiwiHg  inces- 
1  Dtlu-r  m'-ii'w  work:*,  uiitl  vainly  tlimiglit,  by  gazing  coiwtuiitly  on  tlio  uiiattainaljlc  gxcuUcdcc 
nnj  ('oiT<:;.'j;if>,  to  i-airli  ;i  jmrtion  of  llii-iv  iiisjiimtimi.  When  iiiiy  one  i1e]>iirt«(l  A-om  flucli 
i-rvilir  niluH,  hit  wan  pniinmiiciil  u  (Jivtliip  dmiiiior,  anil  imwf>rtliy  uf  l)eiiig  iiumlx^red  among 
y  jiiTsoiia  jKiliiiiiist'd  liy  St.  Liikir."  Tliis  acciiuiitM  fur  llio  nninu  of  Hognrth  iHUiig  i-arely  or 
il  in  till-  lei'tm-'s  m-  IcttiTu  of  tin*  iii-tist-i  of  liisi  own  tinio.  Miii  wlio  itrc  i-qj»ikiriy  tmiuoil 
ir.itinn  »f  n  (rrtnin  cliiss  ofwnik!!,  admit  few  into  thi:  ninlcH  of  jtainting  wlio  liavo  not  a  kind 
J  cc'i-liliiiitc,  ami  loji  ciirffiilly  awuy  nil  wild  <>r  oviiHiiiiiijiliing  liwndics  from  tlie  treu  nf 
.     Among^it  ]ii'i-si)nH  of  tliis  itaniii,  to  uibuiru  llogartli  uinoinits  lo  tivaiiou  agiiiuat  tlie  great 


ointaDOBODcn. 


Ill  stylo — .1  tcfm  wlii(-li  wonl'l  seem 
red  to  innko  any  ajijiroacU  to  it  by 


nuistons.  TliP  iviinti'is  i.f  tliiv-.o  d:iy«  wciv  woiHlii|.]MT.i  of 
to  mean  soniotliing  aloiif  anil  una|ii.iOiic!ialili! ;  for  no 
wiakij  tliat  }iiirIook  of  vitlior  ilignity  or  iniagiiiati<rti. 

l{pynolil:s  lul<ii-iil  ill  tliia  hcIiim.I,  ivtiiinvd  to  llif  Inst  ninny  of  tlio  pivjiKlicoR  U'longing  to  it.  In  aU 
itin  diwoursi's  wo  linil  tliiit  lio  iiu-iiIcateH  tlu-MO  old-world,  liac-knryed,  and  iinjmic-tiifible  ninxima.  H« 
hiiil.  ind't-d,  in  iirai-tiw,  pinimcipatud  hinisi-lf  froin  t?ie  tmuimclH  of  tvutiiie,  lait,  in  tliwiiT.  lie  still  i-liing 
tottn-ni.  "1!l> -WHS  fond  of  Btfking,"  says  hi«  UograpliiT,  "into  the  suci'eta  of  the  old  iminttrs,  nml 
difuseetwl  some  of  thuir  i*rfonniincfM,  without  rcmoi-se  or  boruple,  to  a.'icertain  their  moile  of  laying  on 
coloiu;  ami  linisliing  witli  c-fli-ct.  Titian  ho  c-oufoi^ed  to  Ix;  tlip  gn-at  niiuit^r  spiiit  in  itortraitune  :  and 
no  entlnis-iuHt  in  iwmy  over  nought  nioro  iuci'ssiintly  for  the  soon^t  of  thi-  ))hilo«oj.liei''s  stoni-  than  did 
Kitynolda  to  ikbkscsb  hiinntlf  of  tho  wholo  tlieory  iiml  pnuiUue  of  the  Vvuttian.      But  thw  waa  a. 


■tSOlCAB  QAINSBOBOUOH. 


TBB  iMinsn  xioi,    noH 


moMia  (unnBORODOB. 


mcealed  pursuit ;  he  disclosed  bis  discoveries  to  none  ;  lie  lectured  ou  Michael  Aiigelo,  and  discoursed 
D  Ba[ihsel ;  but  lie  studied  aud  dreamed  of  Titian.  '  To  [xjasess,'  said  the  artist,  '  a  real  fine  pictiire 
y  tluit  great  master,  I  woidd  sell  all  my  gallery  ;  I  would  willingly  nun  myselt'  " 

But  while  be  was  thus  inagnilotjuently  talking  of  the  grand  style,  be  closed  hi»  lii)S  both  to  his 
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k  .. 


friends  and  liis  pupils  concerning  the  domastio  style  and  tliC  mystery  of  portraiture  in  which  he  himself 
was  unequalled.  He  knew  how  iiUm«to\is  are  the  admirott*  of  portmit  painting,  and  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  the  history  of  the  social  and  domestic  afl^tloiis  of  the  country  in  innumerable  productions  of 
tills  kind.  ThiE'tti  seems,  then,  to  ha\^  been  a  constant  struggle  going  on  within  himself  between  the 
principles  of  high  ai*t,  such  as  he  had  learned  to  appi^ate  in -the  school  of  i\)utine  and  at  Kome^  and 
those  principles  of  which  his  better  souse  approved,  and  which  he  had  found  in  l^mctice  so  profitable 
and  popular. 

Gainabomugh  was  a  genius  of  a  very  diflfeixjut  oixler.  He  was  in  everythihg  the  disciple  of 
nature,  and  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  inR[>ii'ation,  .unfettered  by  the  principles  or  practice  ot  any 
school  or  countiy.  Portmit  |mintiiig  was  the  most  profitable,  but  landscai)e  and  music  were  hia 
BjyedafilSa,  Ho  had  inde<Hl  two  mistinesses.  The  one  ho  couHed  for  gain,  the  other  fiDm  plil'e 
affection.  Gainsborough  was,  by  natui*e,  open-hoai*ti»d,  generous,  trusting,  and  unsuspicious  ;  too 
proud  to  tnickle  trj  wealth  or  mnk,  and  too  conscious  of  the  superiority  which  genius  conferred  Upon 
him  to  care  for  the  fli\^ur  of  the  gi^eat,  Reynolds  was,  on  the  contmry,  of  a  cold  and  calculating 
dispasition,  jmraimonious  in  his  habits,  and  a  worshipper  of  mnk  and  station.  Gainsboiwigh  delighted 
in  painting  children  such  as  he  had  l)eheld  them,  running  wild  in  the  nvvel  scenes  he  so  loved  to 
represent,  while  tlioso  of  Reynolds  ai*e  all  children  of  condition,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxuiy,  with 
clothes  so  fine  in  texture,  and  of  so  rocent  a  fashion,  that  we  are  conscious  of  beholding  in  them  the 
ftiture  loixls  and  ladies  of  the  l)**an  monde. 

In  all  this,  the  works  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsboreugh  are  as  entiit^ly  dissimilar  as  their  chai'acters ; 
but  neither  of  these  popular  artists  had  much  in  common  with  the  gi*eat  painters  of  Italy. 

There  is  too  much  nature  and  rotility  iu-both.  The  infants  of  Ra])hael,  Titian,  or  Coireggio  liave 
scareely  anything  eaithly  about  them  ;  they  are  more  like  tli(?  children  of  gcKls  than  men ;  more 
divine  than  human.  We  can  scarcely  imaglhe,  when  wc  cont^niplate  them,  that  they  were  ever 
suckled  by  the  daughters  of  Eve.  We  may  admire,  but  we  cannot  feel  that  love  or  sympathy  for  them 
that  we  do  for  tlie  rustic  children  of  Gainsborough,  rolling  on  the  gi-cen  sward,  burrowing  like  rabbits, 
or  dabbling  in  the  running  brooks,  or  for  those  i>ampered,  but  not  less  life-like,  scions  of  the  aiistocracy 
which  Reynolds  i)referred  for  his  models. 

Gainsborough  was  born  in  1727,  and  died  in  1788,  in  the  sixty-fii-st  yeai*  of  his  age.  Reynolds  was 
bofn  in  1723,  and  died  in  the  year  1792,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  thus  surviving,  by  four 
years,  his  rival,  who  was  his  junior  by  tht^e  jneai-s.  Oainsboreugh  had  greatly  the  advantage  in 
p^*sonal  appeai-ance,  though  inferior  to  Reynolds  in  the  accident  of  birth  ;  since  the  father  of  the  Awt 
was  a  clothier  by  trade,  while  the  latter  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  They  verified,  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another,  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saying,  that  "  tMro  of  a  tmde  can  never  agree."  "  The 
cold  and  carefully-meted-out  courtesy  of  the  one,**  says  the  biographer,  "  little  suited  with  the  ctirioiis 
mixture  of  candour  and  caprice  in  the  other,  and,  like  fVost  atid  fll*e,  wliich  some  convulsion  casts  Into 
tnomentaiy  contact,  they  jostled,  and  then  retired  from  each  other,  never  tnore  to  meet  till  Gainsborotigh 
summoned  Reynolds  to  his  death-bed.**  Bome  unnatuml  fit  of  good-will  once  bi*ought  tlieni  t<^ther 
On  t*eflection,  they  sepamted,  and  continued  to  speak  of  one  another  after  their  own  natui^s — Qainv 
borough  with  open  scorn,  Reynolds  \vith  courteous,  cautious  iuainuatioU.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they 
At  length  forgave  each  other — that  Gainsborough,  on  his  death-hedy  made  atoftement  for  his  opposition, 
HHd  relinquished  all  dislike^  and  that  of  Gainsboreugh,  afler  lie  was  in  liis  grave,  Rcyholdd  spbko  Iritli 
miih  iltld  justice. 

CkiiisWough*ii  dmwlngs  9^  tet^  tiUmeroUd  and  masteriyi  ^o  artist  of  the  time  htts  beqticatW 
to  tts  BO  tnAtijr  gems  of  this  kind.  lu  speaking  itf  thettl^  liis  friiBnd  tTacksoii  reiuai'ks,  ^'  t  Init^  f9»sVi  tH^ 
lett«i  A  UioltBttnd)  not  ouo  vi  Which  tml  wliat  posAewes  merits  Hhd  some  Ih  ft  tmfise^iidini  degree^  £IH 
sketches  of  ladies  are  some  of  the  finest  tilings  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  of  tliese  tne  l3ucneas  of  fievon- 
shire  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  beautiful.  She  seems  to  smile  upon  those  who  gaze  ujwn  her, 
like  the  presiding  genius  of  her  own  groves  at  Chatsworth."  The  names  of  his  finest  sketches  are  lost, 
but  we  do  not  think  this  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The  merit  of  the  drawings  commands  universal 
admii*ation.  In  this  respect  the  most  prejudiced  must  own  that  the  comparison  is  all  in  favour  of 
Qaiusborough. 


JOHN    CONSTABLE. 


ONSTAELE,  the  cclebratinl  laiidscmic  jiaiuter,  wus  tliu  non  »[&  miller,  auj  wiu 
Wrn  lit  DetUiiuii,  in  Esses,  in  tlit  yow  177().  Tlif  locality  of  liis  birtli,  and 
the  bwsineaii  to  whitli  he  was  triiiued  in  liiu  Ixiyhood,  gave  a  ccrtiiiu  tone  and 
i.'iiarii(.'tfr  tu  (ill  Uis  iirtistic  jiruductions,  in  wliicli,  us  ht  himself  confesses, 
thwe  is  u  iiit'poudi'i'aiicu  of  niilhi^  stR-ams,  dnms,  iljfce.-t,  iiml  \s'eii-s.  Tlic 
licciiliiir  iitniosijhcrii;  cfl'ec'ts  for  which  he  wiis  rio  i-eiiuu'ltiihlc,  were  atti'iWtaHe 


to  his  euvly 
hy  tlio  rjiys 


of  tlie  SI 


.■s  of  tlie  vuri. 


^atutl  and  Iwautif'ul  colouring  ptotlucal 
thev  fell  ill  showers  from  the  wheel  of 


Our  iiiatt'iials  for  a  biogitiphy  ol 
Iiidet^il,  of  his  eiU'ly  lite  we  know  ; 


this  celebrated  iirtist  iire  very  meagi-e  and  inijierfoct. 

I  little,  that  we  iiuagiiw  it  must  have  Ik.'01i  spent  in 

ticluiUly  working  in  thoso  mills  which  ho  afterwards  so  skilfully  reini-sented  ni>on  canvas.     ' 

Thu  tii-st  mithentio  aci^ounts  wu  have  cpI'  Ids  artistio  life  arc  subsequent  to  his  ailmksion  an 

t  Btndeiit  of  the  Enj-al  Aciidemy,  in  tliu  year  ISOC.     He  was  at  tliat  time  already  in  the  twenty-fifth 


.■I'Uect  how  greiit  a  (irogi-ess  in 


•  ithcr  artist 
i  that  he  WH^ 


not  by 

bnt  slowly  and  at  long 

to  take  uji  his  miiirlei's, 
ace  so  remote  fixini  the 
lorant  of  its  existeuco. 
in  the  tar  East ;  and  a 


fear  of  his  ii 

Mdwiliim  ill  tlie  same  stylo  liad  made  before  they  leaehed  lii' 

tuy  means  a  jii-eeocious  genius. 

That  his  hucccss  w-.is  uncertain,  and  that  the  iivueeeds  of  liis  ai-t  eame  ii 
inlen-aLi,  is  pi-oved  by  the  fact  of  Iuh  being  c<.m|iellecl,  fur  the  sake  of  ecoiKuny. 
daring  the  ftrnt  period  of  his  studeutiihip,  in  America-sfjitarr,  Minories — a  )) 
hmnbt  of  £ialiion,  that  we  daiv  lay  luany  of  I^ur  exelusivo  readers  ai'e  ig 
Gttiiug,  however,  cannot  long  bo  buried  iu  ubacurity,  e\'en  wlien  domiciled 
lirtare  which  Constable  pttiutcd  and  exhibited  Ht  the  Exhibition  of  the  R()yal  Academy,  while  he  was 
<till  a  Hojoumer  iu  the  purlieus  of  Wluteeha}>ol,  brought-  him  into  notice. 

Tkt  there  is  something  striklug  in  hi^  Mtyle  of  jiainting  Is  pi-oved  by  the  fact,  that  it  wa.s  as  much 
lAiiired  by  some  iw  it  was  criticised  by  others.  Riiskiu,  in  hw  "Modern  Painters,"  compares,  and  we 
t^utik  with  iinjiistiliablc  partiality,  the  nia.ster[>ieceu  of  Constable  with  those  of  Turner  and  Claude 
I^rraine.  S|ieakiiig  of  one  of  Turner's  ti-ees  wliich  Lu  calls  "  a  finished  work  even  in  outline,"  he 
"ja :  "  In  order  f o  sliow  its  i}ertectness  better  by  c<)ntrast  witli  liad  w<ak,  I  will  take  for  a  bit  of 
'^"Mtable  the  priuciiiid  tree  <)ut  of  the  engra\ing  of  the  '  Lock  on  the  Stour.' 

"It  diflers  from  the  Claude  outline  merely  in  being  the  kind  of  work  which  is  protluced  by  an 
"■BBventiTC  person  ihishing  ubinLt  idly  with  a  brush  instead  of  ilniiving  determinatcly  wrong  with  a 
pHl;  on  the  one  hand  worse  than  t^laude's,  iu  being  la/ier  ;  on  the  other  a  little  Itetter,  in  ln-ing  nioi-e 
^;  but  as  the  i-ejo-cseutativeof  tiii'ibrm,  wholly  barb:ir<ms.  Tlii.s  trunk  of  ('unslable'.i  is  curiously 
■Uottrative  of  the  description  we  lane  given  of  an  iminveutivo  iKiinter  at  work  on  a  ti-ce.  One  can 
•lawrt  see  him, first  bending  it  to  the  riglit — then  ha\ing  gone  long  eimugh  to  the  riglit  turning  to  the 
■ft— then  having  gone  long  enough  to  the  left,  away  to  tlie  right  again — then  diviihng  it  :  and  because 
1w»i»  another  ti-eo  in  the  picture  with  two  long  bntnchcs  {iu  this  case  there  really  i»),  we  know  that 
Uiii  onght  to  have  three  or  four  which  must  undulate  or  go  backwards  an<l  foi-wai-ds,  ie.  Ac. 

"llien  study  the  bit  of  Turner's  work;  note  fir.st  its  ipuetncss,  unattractiveness,  apijarent  cai-elesa- 
»M^  whether  you  look  at  it  or  not ;  next,  note  the  subtle  curvatures  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and 
"hm  it  Iranehes,  the  imexpoctcd  out-of-thc-wiiy  things  it  does,  just  what  nobotly  could  have  thought 
rfiti  doing,  shooting  out  like  a  letter  Y,  with  a  nearly  straight  branch,  and  then  correcting  its  stiff- 
««  with  a.  aJg-aig  Ijeliiud,  so  tiiat  the  bouglis,  \igly  individually,  are  beautiful  in  unison," 

We  quote  a  short  cnticlsm  from  the  same  writer  U|X)U  another  favourite  production  of  Constable's, 
because  we  wish  to  prove  how  easy  it  is  for  those  who  are  discijilea  of  the  pi-c-Raphaelitc  hei-esy  to  find 
defects  in  ^te/a  d'attvre  which  have  stood  the  test  evun  of  time. 

"I  place,"  says  Ruskin,  "a  bit  of  tnink,  by  Constable,  fi-om  another  plate  (a  Dell  in  Helming- 
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hum  Pailc,  Suffolk)  for  the  sake  of  the  same  comparison  in  Miado  that  wc  have  dljovc  in  contour.  You 
nee  Oons-tiiblo  does  not  know  whether  ho  in  drawing  moss  or  shadow.  Tlioae  dark  touches  in  tho 
middle  are  confused  in  his  mind  between  the  dark  stains  on  the  trunk  and  its  dark  side.  There  is  no 
anatomy,  no  cost  nfaadow,  notliing  but  idle  fiwceiM  of  the  Iini^h,  vaguely  cii'cular.  The  thing  is  much 
ilarker  tlian  Turner'^,  hut  it  is  not  therefore  finiMhcd,  it  in  only  liWkoiicd  And  'to  blacken,'  is  indeed 
the  iiiAjHT  woi-d  for  all  attempts  at  finiKh  without  knowledge.  All  true  finish  U  adtletl /ad  /  and  Tnr- 
ner'e  word  for  fiuiHhing  a  pictiii-c  wu'S  alwiys  tliis  significant  one — 'ciuryforwird.'  But  labour  without 
lidded  kuowlwlge  csm  only  blacken  or  Klain  a  picture,  it  cannot  finish  it."  We  must,  however,bcar  in 
mind  that  neither  the  connoinM'urs  nor  (he  imbliu  ut  laiye  have  eudijrwed  thii  KWce]iiiig  condemnation  of 
Conistable,  wku^iu  iiroductions  ims  as  i>o]iulai'  with  the  pre^-ut  gi.-nerdtiou  as  they  were  with  thi;  last. 


We  cannot  give  a  better  il!nsti  ition  t  f  tlit  untiu  pufmnee  whieJi  tbepro-R»iiliaelitc  school  gives 
to  Turner  than  by  quoting  one  or  tw  i  nioii  of  tli  u  ilsocitt  h  iitjudicetl  comparisons.  "Conatable," 
says  Ruskin,  "  lakes  nto  out  into  a  shower,  and  Claude  into  the  sun,  and  Dc  Wint  makes  me  feel  aa  if 
I  wei-e  walking  in  the  fields ;  bnt  Turner  keejw  nie  in  the  lumse,  and  I  know  always  that  I  am  looldng 
ftt  a  i>ioturc.  If  you  want  to  feel  as  if  you  were  in  u  shower,  cannot  you  go  ont  and  get  wet  without 
heli>  fi-om  Constable  1  If  you  want  to  feel  as  if  you  were  ^-alking  in  the  fields,  cannot  you  go  and 
walk  in  them  witliout  help  from  DcWint)  But  if  you  want  to  sit  in  your  room  and  look  at  a  beau- 
tiful pictuiT,  why  should  you  blame  the  artist  for  getting  you  one.  Tin's  was  the  answer  actiially  nmde 
to  me  by  ^arioiw  journalists  when  first  I  showed  tliat  Turner  was  truer  than  other  jaintei-s.  '  Nay,* 
Kuid  thej',  '  wo  do  not  want  tnith,  wo  want  something  else  than  truth  j  wo  woxUd  Mot  have  nature,  but 
something  better  than  nature.'  " 
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lu  1802  ConstaUe's  name  appeared  for  the  first  time  iw  a  contributor  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  picture  of  which  the  managing  committee  appix)ved  was  entitled  "  LandjBcape," 
and  is,  in  many  respects,  inferior,  in  the  opinion  of  connoiHseiirs,  to  another  production  of  the  same 
artist,  entitled  "  A  Cornfield  with  ReaiKjrs  at  Work,"  which  they  rejected.  An  anecdote  ia  related 
concerning  tliia  ])icturc,  which  will  l>e  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  Constable.  A  ccrtam  Samuel 
Strowger,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  wlio  had  begun,  life  fls  a  ploughman  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constable's  Mill,  and  had  afterwards  enlisteil  in  the  Guards,  where,  on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  his 
form,  and  the  grace  of  his  attitudes,  he  was  selected  as  a  model  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  anxious  to  do  his  country  neighbour  a  service  among  the  members  of  that  honourable  Society.  Our 
artist's  landscapes  were  peculiarly  pleiising  to  Sam,  because  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  scene  of 
his  early  life,  and  he  pointed  out  to  the  Managing  Committee  a  "  Cornfield  with  Reapers  at  Work"  as 
especially  worthy  of  their  attention,  on  account  of  the  correctness  with  which  "the  lard,"  as  the 
leading  man  among  reaj)ei-s  is  called  in  Sutfolk,  was  represented.  The  piece  was,  however,  notwith- 
standing Sam's  recommendation,  rejected,  and  the  model  endeavoured  to  console  his  friend,  and  at  the 
same  time  ajwlogise  for  the  Managing  Cunnnittco,  by  remarking  :  "Our  gentlemen  are  all  great  artifftfl^ 
sir,  but  they  none  of  them  know  anything  about  *  t/ie  lord.^-  " 

This  same  Samuel  Strowger  is  thii  original  of  the  intelligent  looking  farmer  in  Wilkie's  **  Bent 
Day,"  who,  seated  at  the  table  witli  his  finger  raised,  apjxMirs  to  be  recalling  some  circumstance  to  the 
recollection  of  the  steward. 

From  West,  who  was  at  this  time  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Constable  received  many  proofii 
of  friendship  and  regai*d.  A  picture,  entitled  "Flatford  MiU,"  which  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  rejecte<l.  Constable  carried  to  !Mr.  West^  who,  perceiving  how  mtich  the  young  artist  ww 
disappointed  and  distressed,  said,  in  a  kind  and  encouraging  tone,  "Don't  be  disheartened,  young  mftti; 
we  shall  hear  of  you  again.  You  must  have  loved  nature  very  much  before  you  could  have  painted 
this."  He  then  gave  Constable  some  useful  hints  in  chiaro-oscuro,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  Alwayi 
remember,  sir,  that  light  and  shadow  never  stand  stVL  Whatever  object  you  are  painting,  keep  in  mind 
its  prevailing  character  rathci*  than  its  accidental  aj)pearance  (imless  in  the  sabject  there  is  some 
peculiar  reason  for  the  latter)^  and  never  be  content  luitil  you  hare  transferred  that  to  caoTas.  In 
your  skies,  for  iiLstance,  always  aim  at  hrlghtnesSy  although  there  arc  states  of  the  atmosphere  in  wkkb 
the  sky  itself  is  not  bright.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  not  to  penit  solemn  or  lowering  AHm  }  b«i 
even  in  the  darkest  efiects  there  should  be  brightness.  Your  darks  should  look  Hke  the  dtaHtB  €# 
silver,  not  of  lead  or  of  slate.'' 

Constable  profited  by  this  advice,  which  be  said  was  the  best  lecture,  because  a  practical  one,  whidi 
he  had  ever  heard  on  Maro-c^curo, 

In  1803  Coa<9table's  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy  consisted  of  two  "  Landscapes,"  and  two 
"  Stadiea  from  Nature."  About  this  time  he  took  to  drawing  sea-pieces,  and  made  a  trip  from  London 
to  Ikal  in  "  The  Coaitts,"  an  East  Indiaman  commanded  by  Captain  Torin,  a  fiiend  of  his  father.  He 
took  sketches  of  the  "Victory,"  a  three-decker  of  112  guns,  in  three  different  views;  but  when  he 
quitted  the  Eivst  Indiaman  there  Wiis  such  confusioa  on  board  that,  although  he  had  done  up  his 
drawings  reiy  cnrefnlly,  he  left  them  all  behind*  He  alludes  to  this  misfortune  in  the  following  words : 
**  When  I  fouiKl,  on  landing,  that  I  had  left  my  drawings,  and  saw  the  ship  out  of  reach,  I  was  ready  to 
fault.  I  hope,  however,  I  may  see  them  a^in  some  time  or  other."  He  did  recover  them  all  (they 
were  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  nmnber)  a  short  time  after,  and  we  find  that  he  very  soon  made 
use  of  them  as  subjects  for  his  paintings 

In  1805  he  exhibited  a  landscape  called  "Moonlight ;"  and  in  1806  a  drawing  of  "His  Majesty's 
Ship  Victory  in  the  Bottle  of  TrafiJgar  between  two  French  Ships  of  the  Line."  In  the  autumn  of 
this  year  he  nuMle  a  tour  among  the  lakea^  ike  resohs  of  which  were  seen  the  IbDowing  i^xii^  in  iba 
£zfail)ilioii  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  to  whidi  her  contribnted  three  pictvea^''  A  Tiew  in  WcetmankafV* 
"^Keswick  Laka,"  and  ''Bow  Fell,  CnaAfetkuOr 

He  much  improved  liis  tiiste  for  colour  and  chi/iro-oscuro  by  coi)ying  for  Lord  Dysart^  who  was 
desirous  of  having  duplicates  of  some  of  his  family  i)ictures,  many  of  the  che/s-d'csuvres  of  Sir  Joahua 
Reynolds.  Some  of  his  admirers  regretted  this  employment  of  his  time ;  but  howevei*  original  may 
have  been  his  genius,  he  certainly  profited  by  the  study  of  the  pictures  he  was  deputed  to  copy. 
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In  1808  ho  again  coutributod  three  pictures  to  the  Royal  Acivleuiy,  entitled  "  BjiTOwdale," 
<' A  Scene  in  Cumberlaiul,"  and  "  Windermere  Lake ; "  and  in  1800  an  additional  three,  under  the 
head' of  "  Landsicape." 

About  this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  sacretl  subjects  ;  but  neither  his  "  Clirist  Blessing  Little 
Children,"  which  he  painted  as  an  altai'-j>iece  for  Bi-antham  Church,  near  Bergholt,  nor  his  single  half- 
^gure  of  "The  Saviour  Blessing  the  Bread  and  Wine,"  wliich  was  intended  for  Neyland  Church,  waa 
^f  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  his  continued  exertions  in  this  style.  He  managed  in  the  last- 
»ieationed  picture  to  introduce  some  very  agreeable  eflects  of  colour  by  blending  piUT)le  with  brownish 
yellow  in  the  draperies,  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  ordiiuxry  ])lue  and  red  ;  but  the  ai*tistio  deficiencies  are 
«o  gi*eat,  that  it  is  evident  he  must  liavo  submitted  to  a  long  course  of  instruction  befoi-e  he  could  have 
-  succeeded  in  sacred  su))jects.  He  was,  therefore,  right  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  attainment  of 
cjxcellenoe  in  that  style  for  wliich  lie  w;us  by  nature  and  education  so  well  adapted. 

Constable  made  at  Aistimt;  tli(<  aoquaiutance  of  Jolm  Jackson,  and  the  intimacy  which  soon  sprang 

xip  between  the  artists  aflerwai'ds  ripened  into  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship.     He  was  also  on  very  good 

^erms  with  Wilkie,  to  whom  he  siit  fur  the  head  of  the  physician  in  the  i)icturc  of  "The  Sick  Lady." 

There  wore  many  points  of  s^inpathy  between  the  Scot^^h  paint<3r  and  Ccmstable  which  drew  them 

toigether,  and  made  them  appreciate  their  mutual  worth.     C.^onstable  Wcos  much  in  need  of  the  advice 

and  consolation  of  friends,  fior  although  he  was  making  rapid  progress  in  his  profession,  and  the  public 

'W'ere  beginning  to  acknowledge  his  mcait,  ho  was  for  many  yeai^s  destined  to  sue  in  vain  for  the  hand 

of  tlie  young  lady  who  was  the  object  of  his  tender  and  constant  attachment. 

Miss  Maria  Bioknell,  the  lady  to  whom  we  allude,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Bicknell,  Esq., 
Solioitor  to  the  Admiralty,  and  granddaughter,  on  her  mother  s  side,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bhudde,  Hector 
of  Sergholt,  where  Constable's  aoquaintance  with  her  had  commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1800,  while 
■Ho  'was  yet  a  child  The  attachment  was  mutual,  ])ut  the  parents  of  Miss  Bicknell  objected  to  what 
they  considei*ed  a  meaalluiii^e  for  their  cldld,  since  Constables,  who  coidd  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
^^y  decided  profession,  was  inferior  buth  in  birth  and  foii.une  to  the  daughtcT  of  the  Admiralty 
Solicitor, 

The  epistolary  coiTespondence  between  the  lov(U's  during  the  live  years  of  delay — ^>^^hich  the  oppo- 
sition of  Miss  Bicknell's  friends,  and  above  all  of  her  gnmdfather,  Dr.  llhudde,  whom  Mr,  Bicknell,  for 
l>ecujuary  reasons,  was  most  unwilling  to  oflend,  occasioned  in  their  happiness — contains  a  deeply 
iiiteresting  history  of  this  period  of  the  artist's  life.     The  various  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  doubt 
^^d:  disappointment,  told  visibly  on  Constnblo's  health,  and  \u6  pivdispu.sitlou  to  nitdanclioly  is  e\-ident 
froni  the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  adtlrossed  to  Miss  Bicknell  jilxmt  the  end  of  18U  :  "At  the 
aauiQ  time  that  I  received  your  letter,"  he  f^ays,  "  I  had  one  from  my  niother,  so  amusing  that  I  long  to 
aHow  it  to  you.     It  is  quite  a  journal  of  the  time  I  w.io  with  them  ;  though  she  regrets,   at  the  end, 
^^iat  my  natural  propensity  to  escape  from  notice  should  haxc   .so  much  increased  upon  me."     The 
^^y  of  Miss  Bicknell  was  sensible,  affectionate,  and  encouraging.     ''It  appeai-s  strange,"  she  writes, 
**  tliat  a  professional  man  should  shun  society.     Surely  it  cannot  be  the  way  to  promote  liis  interest. 
^^liy  you  should  no  longer  be  anxious  for  fame  is  what  1  cannot  comprehend.      It  is  paying  me  a  very 
•     31  compliment     If  you  lolsh  to  remain  8uiyh%  it  may  do  \  ery  well.      We  sliall  return  to  town  next 
Tuesday.      I  trust  the  following  day,  if  it  should  be  tolerably  fines  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
^UM  in  8t  Jamea  s-imrk  about  twelve  o'clock  ;  if  not,  the  following  day  at  the  same  hour." 

Next  year  Constable  lost  his  mother,  whoso  pride  had  long  been  centred  in  her  son,  and  who 
^  felt  his  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  disappointments,  as  though  they  had  been  her  own.  Curious 
to  idate,  Miss  Bicknell  lost  her  mother  not  many  days  after  tlie  death  of  Mrs.  Constable.  His  father, 
^lio  had  long  been  ailing,  and  to  whose  precarious  state  of  health,  and  the  wearing  anxiety  it  occasioned 
lus  wife,  may  be  atti-ibutod  her  premature  death,  did  not  long  suiwive  his  attentive  and  affectionate 
helpmate.  He  died  of  dropsy  about  the  middle  of  May,  1 81 G.  But  foHune  had  some  compensation  in 
store  for  the  accumulated  sorrows  with  which  Constable  had  been  afflicted.  Miss  Bicknell,  finding  that 
her  father  refused  to  i-elcijt,  and  that  she  gained  nothing  ])y  any  further  concessions,  determined  at  last 
to  marry  without  his  consent.  She  was  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  quite  capable  of  judging 
for  herself  on  so  impoi-tant  a  point.  These  two  interesting  and  constant  lovei-s  were  married  at  St. 
3Iartin'8  Church,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1816,  by  a  Mi%  Fisher,  a  friend  of  Constable,  who  had  used  his 
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iiiflur-iiiv!  witli  Mis.*  DiclouJl  in  ]«r.-!Uiuliiif,'  litr  tn  rowiiiil,  hy  Iiei  nccei>tniicc  of  liim,  t1i«  lonj;  and 
niK-luiiiyiii),'  ili-v»[i..ii  .if  l;w  suiliir. 

Till-  iiiui-i-iiiL;!'  of  C'diikIuMi:  with  Miss  BickiKlt  cifiitol  a  complete  ami  ninst  pmpititnts clmngo  in  liia 
Iiros]H.cts  lUL.I  ji..^iiiijii,     TIk;  fctluT  of  tin-  l.iidc  coulil  nut  long  withliolil  his  fi.rgiveue.ss  fwnn  a  diU'ling 
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Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  olectod  an  Associate  of  that  honourable  fraternity.  On  this 
memoiuble  occasion  ho  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Fisher  ; — 

"Close,  Sali^ury,  Novenyljer,  1819. — ^My  dear  Constable, — ^The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Fisher  bid  me,  with 
my  own,  to  pi'esent  their  congratulations  on  yom*  honoui*ablc  election.  Honourable  it  is,  for  the  Boyal 
Academy  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  estiiblishment  of  this  great  country,  and  as  such,  to  be  held  in  great 
respect ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  you  owe  your  election  to  no  fkvour,  but  solely  to  your  unsupported, 
uupatronised  merits.  I  reckon  it  no  smiill  feather  in  my  cap  that  I  have  had  the  sagacity  to  find 
them  out" 

In  1832  Constable  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  of  the'  Royal  Academy  five  pictures, — "  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,"  "  A  View  on  the  Stour,  near  Dedliam,"  "  Malvern  Hill,  Warwickshire,"  "  A  View  of 
the  Terrace,  Hampstead,"  and  a  "  Study  of  Trees  from  Nature."  From  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Fisher,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1823  he  was  already  the  father  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
that  his  professional  pit)gress  was  considerably  inipodod  by  the  cares  and  inteiiniptions  inseparable  fix)m 
the  matrimonial  state,  "  What  with  anxiety,  watching,  nursing,  and  my  o\vn  indisposition,  I  hayo  not 
seen  the  face  of  my  easel  since  Christmas ;  and  it  is  not  tho  least  of  my  troubles  that  the  good  Bishop's 
picture  is  not  fit  to  bo  seen."  But  although  Constable,  like  the  rest  of  his  suffering  race,  was  doomed 
to  experience  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  that  there  is  no  happiness  without  alloy,"  his  letters  to  his 
xnfe  from  Cole-Orton  prove  how  sincere  and  constant  was  liis  attachment  to  his  wife,  and  how  great 
and  enduring  were  the  blessings  he  enjoyed  through  his  alliance  with  her. 


*«THB   LOCK." 

In  182-5  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  "The  Lock,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied. 
Speaking  of  this  chef-d'amwe^  he  says,  "  My  *  Lock '  is  now  on  my  easel.  It  is  silvery,  windy,  and 
delicious ;  all  health,  and  the  absence  of  everything  stagnant,  and  is  wonderfully  got  together.  The 
print  will  be  fine."  I.  W.  Re}Tiolds,  the  celebrated  engraver,  who  was  an  admirable  judge  of  picturef^ 
endorsed  the  estimate  which  the  aitist  had  formed  of  his  own  i)roduction.  Writing  to  Constable  on  the 
subject,  he  says  :  "  I  have,  since  the  arrival  of  your  pictures,  been  before  it  for  the  last  hour,  the  light  of 
a  cheerful  day  tlirough  the  dear  windows  falling  full  ujMDn  it.  It  is  no  doubt  the  best  of  your  works; 
time  to  nature  ;  seen  and  arranged  with  a  pi^ofessor's  taste  and  judgment.  The  execution  shows  in 
every  part  a  hand  of  experience  ;  masterly  without  rudeness,  and  complete  without  littleness.  The 
colouring  is  sweet,  fresh,  and  healthy  ;  bright,  not  gaudy ;  but  deep  and  clear.  Take  it  for  all  in  all, 
since  the  days  of  Gainsborough  and  Wilson,  no  landscape  lias  been  painted  with  so  much  tnith  and 
originality,  so  much  art,  so  little  artifice." 

The  following  year  (182G)  Constable,  having  laid  aside  for  a  time  his  large  picture,  "  Waterloo^" 
with  which  he  was  proceeding  slowly,  commenced  a  subject  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  entitled 

"THE  CORNFIELD," 

which,  when  finished,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Speaking  himself  of  this  picture,  from 
which  our  engraving  is  copied,  ho  says  :  "  I  have  despatched  a  large  landscape  to  the  Academji  upright^ 
of  the  size  of  *  Tlic  Lock,'  but  a  subject  of  a  very  different  nature.  Inland  cornfields  and  a  dote  lane 
forming  the  foreground.  It  is  not  neglected  in  any  part.  The  ti^ees  are  more  than  usually  studied  ; 
the  extremities  well  defined,  as  well  as  the  stems.  They  are  shaken  by  a  pleasant  as  well  as  beelthfal 
breeze  at  noon — 

*•  While  now  a  fresher  gale 
Sweetens  with  shadowy  gusts  the  fields  of  com/  &c,  &o. 

I  am  not  without  my  anxieties,  though  I  have  not  neglected  my  work,  or  been  sparing  of  my  pains." 
After  the  death  of  Constable  this  picture  was  purchased  by  the  admirers  of  his  genius,  and  pi'esented 
to  the  National  Gallery  in  the  year  1837.  The  large  ])icture  of  "  Salisbury  from  the  Meadows"  had 
been  selected,  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  subject,  and  grandeur  of  treatment,  as  best  suited  to  a 
public  collection ;  but  the  majority  of  Constable's  adrpirers  decided  that  the  boldness  of  its  ezecntioii 
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rendered  it  leas  likely  to  addrojw  itaclf  to  the  general  taste  than  the  picture  of  "  TIic  Coriilield,"  which 
vraa  in  consequence  selected  in  its  stead. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  Mi>j.  Constable,  who  had  long  been  suffering  from  pulmonary  consumption, 

become  so  alarmingly  worse,  thtit  her  husband  began  to  despair  of  her  recovery.      In  the  September 

preceding  the  November  in  wliicli  she  breathed  her  last,  he  writes  to  Mi-.  D.  Colmighi :    "  I  am 

greatly  unhappy  at  my  dear  wife's  illness.     Her  progress  towards  amendment  is  sadly  slow  ;  but  still 

they  t<5ll  me  she  does  mend.     Pray  God  this  be  the  case  ;  I  am  much  worn  with  anxiety."    And  in  a  note 

to  Mr.  J.  Lane,  dated  October  :  "  My  dear  wife  continues  much  the  same  ;  I  do  hope  she  is  not  worse, 

and  home  may  do  Wcrtldert/'     His  lioi)es  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.     Mrs.  Coustable'd  suilcrings. 

wliich  she  had  efldtlfsd  with  that  entire  rosiguation  to  the  will  of  Providence  wlucli  she  had  shown 

under  every  circtltlltflAfice  of  her  life,  ended  at  last  in  her  premature  and  much  lamented  death.     »She 

expired  on  the  29rA  of  Jf ovembcr,  1828,  leaving  a  broken-hearted  husband  and  a  family  of  sorrowing 

children  to  griero  oret  their  irremediable  loss. 

Constable  siirrltod  his  wife  eight  years,  but  existence  for  liim  hail  lost  its  cliarm  ;  and  althougli  he 
still  continued  to  pnint^  and  the  honoui's  and  emoluments  of  his  profession  came  tliick  and  fast  u]wm 
him,  he  had  no  longer  tmj  one  to  feel  that  engrossing  pyiiij)athy  in  his  fortunes  wliich  made  .success 
doubly  dear  to  hiln. 

In  1829  he  Wiw  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Ac^uleuiy.  Much  as  he  was  pleased  at  the  atttiin- 
mcat  of  a  distinction  trhich  otlght  to  have  been  conferred  «}x>n  liim  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  he  could  not  help  reniarkiiig,  "  It  has  been  delayed  until  I  am  solitary,  and  caunot  impart  it." 

"MB  FARM  OP  THE  VALLEY," 

ofvhicli  our  engraving  Ig  «  faithful  copy,  was  painted  by  Constable  in  April,  1835.  »Spcukiiig  of  this, 
lu8  last  great  masterpiece,  he  says  :  "  I  have  got  my  picture  into  a  ^\•^y  beautiful  .state.  I  have  kept 
my  brightness  without  epottim^s,  and  I  have  preserved  God  Almighty's  daylight,  which  i.s  enjoyed  by 
»I1  mankind,  excepting  only  the  lovei*s  of  old  dirty  can\  as,  perished  pictures  at  a  thousand  guineas 

each,  cart-grcaso,  tar,  and  snuff  of  caudle.     Mr. called  to  see  my  picture,  and  did  not  like  it  at  all, 

^   80 1  am  sure  there  in  something  good  in  it.     Soon  after  Mr.  Vernon  calletl,  and  bought  it,  having  never 
seen  it  before  in  any  state." 

This  Ijeautiful  pRtniing  was  the  only  work  Constable  s<.'nt  to  the  Exliibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
in  the  year  1835*  The  subject  was  taken  from  a  sketch  which  he  had  in  early  life  taken  of  Willy 
Scott  8  house,  and  lie  had  the  goo<l  luck  of  securing  on  this  occiision  the  imbought  appro\'al  of  some 
of  the  newspaper  efhlcs. 

"OMINQTON   SliORE,    NEAR   WEYMOUTH." 

The  picture  llraiil  which  onr  engraving  is  taken  wa^  a  much  eai'licr  ]>roductlou  than  either  of  the 

forcing.    It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  tlie   British  GalleiT,  in  1819.      It  has  all  the  i)ccu- 

L'arities  of  Constable's  style — solemn,  lowering  skies,   and  a  poetical  shade  in  the  colouring  of  the 

landscape,  which  soothes  while  it  saddens  the  siKJctator.     (.V)nstablc  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Osmington, 

where  his  old  and  congtant  friend  Fisher  resided.     In  wiiting  to  him  from  the  scene  of  this  i)i(.-ture, 

Fi&her  gives  an  account  of  a  strange  and  sudden  death.     "  My  dear  Constable,"  says  he,  "  I  am  here 

paying  the  last  duties  to  my  wife's  mother.      She  died  silently  and  suddenly  on  jMonday  moi-ning,  at 

three  o'clock.     Bather  ft  sfaigfilar  accident  happened  to  me  in  conseciuence  of  her  death.     I  was  in  the 

church  at  Osmington  with  the  old  clerk  alone,  ^winting  out  the  site  of  her  gm^'c,  when  the  old  man 

suddenly  exclaimed,  *  I  cannot  stand,  sir  ! '  and,  dropping  into  my  arms,  died." 

The  Houses^  of  Parliament  were  burnt  on  the  16th  of  October,  1834  ;  and  Constable,  with  liis  two 
sons,  watched  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element  in  a  hackney-coach,  from  Westminster  Bridge. 
A  fiirtnight  afterwards,  .while  i)assing  the  evening  with  Ids  friend  Leslie,  he  cU-ew,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ccmpaDj,  an  inkling,  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  Westminster  Hall  as  it  appeared  during  the  conflagi-a- 
tion.     On  another  half  sheet  he  added  the  towers  of  the  Abbey  with  that  of  St.  Margaret's  Churchi 
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and  the  two  papers  together  foniicd  tlie  mmt  aecuiute  and  artistic  sketch  of  the  scene.  It  is  thus 
men  of  real  genius  can  often  piiidnce  more  stiiking  effects  by  a  few  strokes,  drawn  apimreut 
nindom,  than  infei-ior  artista  by  their  most  elaborate  effoi-ts. 

We  have  said  that  Conutable,  though  resigned  to  the  will  of  Pro\idence,  wiw  never  cousolet 
the  Iii't^  of  his  wifey  whom  he  only  survived  eight  years  Gncf  undcinuncst  the  constitution,  an 
rji'flgiiig  eftccts  arti  not  the  Icsh  certain  because  they  ai'e  secixit  and  silcut. 


"  One  fa'al  rcraomtimnc;,  one  Borror  llmt  iLioirs 

lis  bleak  shnilc  alike  o'er  our  jnjra  aait  our  noe*; 

To  vhich  life  nothiag  brighter  nor  darker  «ld  bring, 

Pot  vbich  jof  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  eting," 
hail  saddened  the  tenor  of  his  life.     His  friends,  Fislicr  und  Dunthome,  had  preceded  him  on  I 
vojago  to  the  invisible  shore,  and  he  hod  "seen,  from  life's  shining  circle,  the  gems  drop  aw 
Ixslic,  who  knew  him  well,  saya  of  him,  in  March,  1837,  a  few  days  before  his  Kuddcn  illness  and  de 
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*^  If  Ijis  intimjite  fiieuds  were  but  iinpei-fectly  acquainted  with  the  I'eal  state  of  his  feelings,  those  who 

know  liim  but  slightly,  and  who  seldom  saw  him,  unless  surrounded  by  smiles  of  his  own  creating,  could 

not  have  believed  how  much  he  was  now  a  prey  to  melancholy  and  anxious  thoughts — ^thoughts,  nc 

doubt,  in  part  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  declining  Jiealth. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1837,  he  attended  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  th< 

whole  of  the  next  day  he  w^as  busily  cngagetl  in  finishing  a  picture  of  "  Arundel  Mill  and  Castle  "  foi 

the  ensuing  exhibition.     He  walked  out  in  the  evening,  returned  about  nine  o'clock,  ate  a  hcartj 

supper,  and,  feeling  chilly,  had  his  bed  warmed.     He  read  himself  to  sleej),  but  soon  awoke  in  grea' 

}»ain,  a^id  culled  to  his  son,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  theatre.     Some  rhubarb  and  magnesia 

which  he  took  without  medical  advice,  produced  sickness ;  and  when  a  neighbouring  practitioner,  o 

the  name  of  Michele,  arrived,  he  was  in  a  fainting  lit.     The  anirgeon  immediately  ordered  some  brandy 

but  before  it  could  be  prociu*ed  Constable  had  exi)ired.     Tliere  was  a  2'>^st-mortem  examination  by  Pro 

fcssor  Pai-tridge ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  traces  of  disea.«5o  could  be  discovered  sufficient  to  occasioi 

death.     The  sudden  extinction  of  life  wjis  probably  owing  to  the  exliau sting  ravages  of  that  indefinit 

and  insidious  complaint  known  to  the  faculty  by  the  name  of  "  a  fret  of  nerve."     He  was  buried  b; 

the  side  of  his  wife,  in  a  vault  in  Hampstead  Churchyard ;  and  the  tablet  which  bears  the  touchin| 

and  beautifrd  inscription  he  had  himself  chosen  for  her  eriat^[^  corers   the   remains   of  husban( 

and  wife : — 

Ehea  qnam  tenui  e  filo  pttdrt 
Qolqvid  in  vitd  maximd  arridet 

Mr.  Andi-ew  Robei-t^son,  in  si)eBking  of  Constable's  artistic  merits,  remarks : — "  He  had  his  pecu 
liaiities,  but  they  were  not  in  conception,  nor  in  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  nature  ;  he  sa^ 
cloarty,  and  not  through  a  glass  darkly,  nor  through  other  men's  eyes.  His  peculiarities  were  onlj 
in  his  execution,  and  in  the  admirable  pieiore  selected  for  his  monument  in  the  National  GraUery  (vijL 
the  *  Cornfield,'  vide  page  84),  wo  find  aJl  his  truth  of  ©c(ncei>tion,  with  less  of  the  manner  that  wa- 
objected  to  than  in  most  of  his  later  worksi* 

Coaastable**  benevolence  was  active  and  discriminatlnc'.  Numcroits  instances  aixj  recorded  of  i^ 
and  a,  as  we  fiilly  believe,  those  who  give  to  the  poor  loud  unto  the  Lonl,  he  had  laid  up  for  himse^ 
treasure  in  Heaven,  "where  neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupts,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal- 
Like  Hogarth,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  character,  he  incurred  the  imputation  of  vanity ;  bu 
tliis  we  attribute  more  to  the  cnmitjr  ct  cwtieMopamrj  artists,  whose  works  he  criticised  with  freedoK 
and  impartiaHtj,  than  to  any  i*eaaQBable  grounds  Ibr  the  accusation.  He  was  a  man  of  highly  refine 
mind,  and  possessed  a  decided  taste  for  muaie  and  poetiy,  although  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  piursuj 
to  which  he  devoted  las  whole  time^  pvevented  his  cultivating  tlu;  sister  arts.  The  four  lectures  whic 
he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  **The  History  of  Lanilsc;ij»e  Painting,"  prove  tliat  he  Iug 
attained  considerable  jweficiency  in  Hterary  coffli}W)sitioii. 

Constable's  last  lecture  was  delivered  at  Hamjr^tead,  on  the  25th  July,  1836.  The  subject  wb 
liandscape,  generally.  It  was  addres?^  to  the  Litorary  and  Scientidc  Institution  of  that  place,  au 
as  it  contains  sevei'al  impoi-tant  and  original  remarks,  and  was,  moreover,  the  la.st  Instructions  H 
ever  gave  on  a  pursuit  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  kit  most  strikiia 
sentences. 

"  The  difTcrence,"  said  he,  "  between  the  judgments  pronounced  'by  men  who  liave  given  the 
lives  to  a  particular  study,  and  by  those  who  have  attended  to  that  study  as  the  amusement  only  of^ 
few  leisure  hours,  may  be  thus  illustnited.  I  will  imagine  two  dishes,  the  ©fie  of  gold,  the  other 
wood.  The  golden  dish  is  filled  witli  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  ehains,  rings,  and  brooch  4 
of  gold,  wliile  the  other  contains  shell-fish,  stones,  and  earth.  These  dishes  mre  oflTored  to  the  worU 
who  choose  the  first;  boi  it  is  afterwards  discovered  that  the  dish  itself  is  bcrt  coi)per  gilt,  the  diamond 
are  paste,  the  rubies  and  emeralds  painted  glass,  and  the  chains,  ring?^,  ifec,  cosmterfeits.  In  the  mean 
.  time,  tho  naturalist  lias  taken  the  wooden  dish,  for  he  knows  that  the  shefl-fish  are  i>earl  oyster? 
and  he  sees  that  among  the  stones  are  gems,  and  mixed  ^dth  the  earths  are  the  ores  of  the  preciou 
metals.  *  .  *  *  Tlie  young  painter  who,  regardless  of  present  popularity,  would  leave  a  nam 
beldnd  him,  must  become  the  patient,  pupil  of  nature.  If  we  refer  to  the  lives  of  all  who  have  dii 
tinguished  themselves  in  art  or  in  science,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  always  been  laborious.     Th 
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hii,Ur;ai«>-pa!nl.n-  niu-t  walk  In  ili,'  M.h  wkU  an  hunilj|<!  iiiin.l  N,>  nrmgauL  uwii  was  ever  pomiittcil 
t.>  ri.«j  iwttii-o  ill  all  hn-  iM-july.  If  f  i.my  I.l-  a!l..ttv,|  t^)  iis,^  q.  y.-ry  s-Mini  .inutntioii,  I  wouM  aay  mwt 
OiUIiliatii'ally  tg  tlu'  stu.l.-.ir,  '  itri,,.  inl,.T  n.-w-  lliy  CWtor  in  the  ,%«  of  thy  youth.'  Tho  frioncb.  of 
O  j-ouiig  fti-ti'it  siioiilil  nut  I.,.,!;  ur  lirii>u  liu-  j-ivwicity.  It  is  ofien  Uwoiiso  only.  QiiiQctiiiau  makes 
iiw  of  a  Iwuitiriil  :<imilo  ill  ii..-.ikiiijf  lif  iJi.c.K!i,>iiH  Wont,  Hu  tomi.i»n.y  it  to  tlio  form.rd  aar  of  com 
tlwt  t-inis  yL-:iow  nn.l  ili-w  1.<i;n',i  ll,„  Liu-vwl,  I'l-iii-.wity  often  k-n-l.^  to  criti<-i«ui,— jjlinq.  iuul  govcro, 
jn  tho  ftiuliiiga  are  niorliM  liinn  ill-litsilth.  J>,nl  Ikecn  su-s  wli.'ii  a  yomig  muu  hueumrM  a  critic  hu 
will  find  lauch  for  hi^  ,.m,i*.„i>ii,t,  liltl.,  for  liis  i.wtni.-ti'.pi,.  TIr.  yw„g  ,uti..t  inu«t  receive  ^tli 
clofeMUCO  the  advice  of  liit  diloi-!S  not  Iiiwlily  <[urNtioiiii.s  ivliat  h-  .W-a  not  yet  umlci-BlHnd,  otlierwlso 
his  matQrity  wiU  U-.u-  »..  fr.iit.  Th.i  art  ..f  swing  UMtnrc  i.  u  ihiii-  alnw«t  us  inncU  to  bo  ftcquirod 
ftsthoiirtof  i-oadiug  tlwl'V-yiitiiin  lii.>r.>;,'ly[)hicri.     Tlio  Uliin.       '  ■       ■- 

anil  hiire iiot  ilisi>ovc-ri,-iltljiit  ilii;i'.' issiidi  :i  thing  ascliiiuM-.w 
leotui-oa  waa,  th.-y  wcm  miiM  Id  lln'  amli- m.-u,  and  ii]>|ili^"iljl. 
■Vfcet  (Iclivei-ciL     Kveu  hit  ..wu  wl—!  i;:iiiiiil  I'mivvy  I'l  lii.;  ri;ii'I<'i 
voice,  or  of  the  houuttful  inann.-i-  in  wlii.-li  lu;  miil  liis  .in..liilioL 
Thoi.l.iy  of  liiri  civiin;ssiv.>  I'l-inniv.-i  iM.-.\   b>  ihu  ,.|tVi;t    ^.f  iii*  ,- 
nu'liL'iu^:  tint  wi»<luiit  of  hi^  inslrncii'DiH. 


n  0  [laiiituil  fur  two  thoimand  yeai% 
lint  thogrcul  Iifautyof  Ooiislablc's 
lie  (■irt:uiiist4ni(:i;s  umior  which  they 
'IN  any  of  tin;  fhiiria  of  Juh  miuical 
S  "ln^ther  of  iH-u*,  or  of  [loetiy. 
ii.liioiieo,  mill  inijirusMLiI  (ijion  hiji 
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iiii>ili)i-u  limuM,  Tnriiiir  ii,  perhaps,  tho  man 
le  siiliici-t  of  llii!;{roatust  oontroveray — of  the 
tho  oiif  luiTid:  mill  iifthii  most  exaggonite<l 


l|i,|i,V.|U|i].:|.li..--V..i 

II-. I,,   a  iiiim.iil,.,  ftM:a 
AVinl,  and  t ^.n.'.;alli-^       Oar 
Tinii,T-Wi,.*hi|,li..„lM...u.MVi 
ofE.ain*s''.Miiih-ml'aiiili 

heciill-  "iiiHralil Willi,!  1 

'  i^  is  not  easily  nliuuu  ;  fi>r  hih  lini.^h  U 
laid  il  waa  not  ijimmI'I''  I"  lilli^ll  tlmt  n- 
on  sin^h  a  w.m!.'.  ]Iy  u-in;;  a  nia^iiifyin, 
mifjht,  pLi-hajiH,  ho  |H>s<ili1i-  tn  add  and  uxliiliit  i 
fcngraviiig  ox]>ixkj  all  that  ihfiv  is  in  lliiil  \,i<»:n  of  t; 
iQaguifiod  tliQ  uji^Ktr  iiui-t  of  it,  mo  that  tliu  i-oadnr  in( 


1    l{n^hill 


s  their  si.nke^anan,  have  raisetl 


..ik-.-i  d 


on  nia 


!,  Do 


tfla,-.. 


v'aihT^  will  .indj,'«  of  ih.>  do^'ive  to  whtdi  this 
ii-l  liy  llii!  folliiM-i nj,'  'iiiotalioii  fiiiin  tliat  jnirt 
iili'd  •■  ii'inisli."  l)iM'u»sinf{  the  merit  of  what 
liaskin  ivmai-kM  :  "  l[ow  far  Tnnier  followod 
iiii,'  as  111  Iht  miirly  micopinblo.  1  have  just 
..riiis  (alluding  to  a  ski'tdi  of  an  ash)  fni-thor 
and  jtlviiif,'  llii-  ^aiiio  hclji  (o  tho  Bjicctator,  it 
nrn  diitiiiU  ;  lull  ovuii  us  it  i«,  I  cannot  by  line 
(-H-unk  on  the  Kiinio  si^ah'.  I  havt',  tlierefin-.,-, 
hcltiir  Mfc  (ht!  lH-ini(ifnl  hnca  of  cur\-atim)  into 


wliich  even  ita  alightust  iilnules  and  k]ioIi  ai'o  cast-.  (Riiskin  illuKti'atus  his  ivniai'k  with  tho  oiigravin; 
lifthe  upper  part  of  Turaoi-'a  titio  miynificil.)  K>ery  i|iuirliir  of  un  inch  of 'I'urnor'a  dm  wings  will  bear 
KuipitQ-uig  in  the  same  way.  iiladi  of  tho  fiuur  wotk  in  thorn  can  luinlly  bo  traced,  rxoopt  by  the 
Wieit  aigUt,  nntil  it  ia  magnifled.  In  his  {minting  of  'Ivy  Diidgo'  tlic  liows  are  drawn  on  the 
•inp  iif  a  buttorily,  not  ulii)vo  tlivmi  linus  in  diaiiiL'ter ;  and  in  one  of  his  smaller  drawings  of 
'^cuhorough,'  hi  my  own  pos.sc?sion.  thu  lunssul  uhulls  on  the  Innk'Ii  am  ronndcd,  and  some  shown  as 
lint,  lome  aa  open,  thuugU  none  are  as  large  as  one  of  tlie  letters  of  this  type ;  and  yut  this  is  the  man 
*hq  <raa  thought  to  belong  to  thu  '  dashing '  school,  litcmlly  because  )MMiplo  have  not  patience  or  delicacy 
i^f  tight  enough  to  trooo  bis  cndlusa  duttil." 

ThoM  of  onr  reailan  who  are  at  alt  aci|nainte<I  with  Tuner's  later  produotlom,  will  perouve  that 
V-mi'  JH  in  thu  a  degrae  of  Tuninr-worxhip  almost  ninounting  to  sniMititition,  and  difficult  to  reconcile 
wilh  the  othorwiw  dear  BOd  artlatio  viow  which  lluskin  takai  of  modem  inintors.  That  Turner  was 
^n  srtint  of  nriglnill  genhui  and  that  eron  his  most  carelessly  exeoutMl  pieooa  prove  tlio  fiuiti  no  one  is 
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no\v  disposed  to  doubt;  but  that  his  cJi*]f:<-(Vainvrfi  aro  either  more  true  to  nature,  more  artistic,  or 
moio  pleasing  than  those  of  Olaudo  Lorraine,  CJonsUxble,  or  Do  Wint,  Mr.  Rusk  in  wiU  find  as  difficult 
to  prove  as  that  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  grcatci'  pouts  than  Poj)o,  Byi-on,  Campbell,  or  Bcott 

Joseph  Mallord  Wii*ua^  Tu^xer,  who^a  bequest  to  the  country  of  some  of  his  finest  ma,stcr- 
pieces  has  so  greatly  eiurichod  our  national  collection  of  pictures,  Wiis  sprung  fi'om  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people.  His  father  was  a  Uair-cjrosser  l)y  trade,  and  the  artist  was  born  in  a  mean  little  dwelling 
in  Maiden -lane,  Co  vent  Garden,  some  time  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1775. 

Wo  possess  but  few  details  of  his  early  liistoiy,  for  the  liabits  of  the  man  were  so  reser\'ed  and 
uncominiuiicative,  that  his  biogi^apher  has  to  tn)st  r^thpr  tQ  hears^^y  and  probabilities  than  to  any 
autlientic  sources  for  his  information.  We  ai-o  tol4  thftt  the  first  indication  he  gave  of  any  decided 
tfilci^t  for  dmwing  was  in  copying  very  correctly  i\\Q  }io^  wUipb  fonped  l>ai-t  of  an  emblazoned  coat-of- 
j^nis  which  ho  siiw  lying  on  a  table  in  the  liouse  of  a  gentlciD^n  where  his  fether  was  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  his  calling. 

The  praise  awarded  to  his  lion  encouraged  lliitt  to  n^ak^  ftjrtl^r  efforts,  and  from  copying  drawings 
he  Boon  took  to  copying  nature.  For  this  purpose  he  made  freqiient  excm^sions  into  the  fi0lds  f^bout 
Ix)ndon,  which  some  sixty  or  seventy  yeai*s  ago  offered  many  more  attractions  to  the  landscap^painter 
than  thpy  do  nt  the  prcvsont  tiuio.  His  futhcr,  who,  although  a  liaiF^dresser,  was  a  loao  of  reason  ^pd 
disperument,  offered  no  rosistiince  to  his  son's  inclinations. 

m^l  proficiency  in  dmwing  was  soon  a  source  of  profit  to  Idm.  A  mezzotint  engraver  recognising 
hia  skill,  employed  liim  to  colour  prints  for  him  at  so  much  a  piece.  A  short  time  afterwards,  we  bear 
of  \\\xa  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  schools  at  five  shillings  a  lesson,  and  a«  his  i^eputation  among  )p,% 
pupils  rose,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  cliarge  to  ton  shillings,  and  finally  to  a  guinea  an  hour,  Jle  alto 
pi)tej*ed  into  engagements  with  publishers  to  illustrate  their  works,  and  during  an  excursion  which  lie 
^ade  to  Oxford  he  was  employed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  ^^  Oxford  A  Imanack  "  to  make  views,  which 
\\Q  drew  so  well  that  they  attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  mefi^bers  of  t)y 
y'^iversity. 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a^d  in  two  years 
contributed  a  picture,  called  the  View  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Lambeth,  which  was  accepted 
and  exliibited.     It  was  a  water-colour  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  he  exliibited  no  less  than  fifty-nine 
pictures,  and  in  the  year  1800  he  was  electod  as  an  associate.  It  is  to  this  part  of  his  life  that 
Uiiskin  alludes  when  he  siiys  that  "Turner  having  suffered  under  the  instruction  of  the  Royal 
Aciulemy,  had  to  pass  nearly  thirty  }'eai*s  of  his  life  in  recovering  from  its  consequences.  From  the 
beginning  ho  wa^  led  into  consl  rained  and  unnatuml  error]  diligently  debarred  from  every  help  to 
Biiccoss.  The  one  thing  which  the  Academy  ought  to  have  taught  him,  via.,  the  ain^ple  and  safe  usft 
of  oil  colours,  it  never  taught  him ;  but  it  carefiilly  repressed  his  perceptions  of  trutl),  bis  oapacitieB 
of  invention,  and  hia  tendencies  of  choice.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  right  bijt  in  a  sjdrit  of 
defiance  ;  and  the  fii'st  confiition  of  his  progress  in  learning  was  the  power  to  forget.  The  history  and 
jKHjtry  which  he  studied  at  the  age  when  the  mind  receives  its  dearest  associations  were  accounts  of 
the  gods  and  nations  long  ago,  and  his  models  of  sentiment  and  style  were  the  last  wf^oks  of  the 
Renaissjinoe  affectations. 

"  Therefijre  (though  utterly  free  from  affectation),  his  early  works  are  Ml  of  an  enforced  ai'tificial- 
ness,  and  of  things  ill-done  and  ill-conceived,  because  foreign  to  his  own  instincts,  and  throughout  life 
whatever  he  did  because  he  thought  he  ought  to  do  it  was  wrong ;  all  that  he  planned  on  any  principle, 
or  in  supposed  obedience  to  canons  of  taste,  was  false  and  abortive  :  he  only  did  right  when  he  ceased 
to  refieot ;   was  powerful  only  when  he  made  no  effort,  and  successful  only  when  he  had  taken  no  aim. 

"  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with  the  study  of  his  ai-t,  to  watch  the 
way  in  which  his  own  strength  of  English  instinct  breaks  gn^ually  through  fettei*  and  fonualism. 
How  from  £^rian  wells  he  st^rU  away  to  Yorkshire  streamlets.  How  fcQia  Homeric  rocks,  with 
laurels  at  the  top  and  oaves  at  th§  bottom,  he  climbs  at  last  to  Alpino  precipices,  fringed  yniili  inne 
and  fortified  with  the  slopes  of  their  own  rivers.  And  how  firom  Temples  of  Jnpiter  ai)d  Gardens  c^ 
the  Ilesperides  a  spirit  in  his  feet  glides  him  at  last  to  the  lonely  arches  of  Whitby,  and  bleak  Hands 
of  Holy  Isle." 


ri* 
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"THE  CASCADE    OF    TERNI." 

In  this  Ijeiiutiful  lialiaii  vdew  wo  see  an  illustration  of  tlio  triitli  ut'  I'uskin s  criticism.     JJcfoi.? 

Turner  could  Lave  contrived  to  represent  tlie  baiiin  of  the  fall  so  blue  and  dim  as  we  see  it,  and  arched 

})y    a   rainbow,   ho    must  eiTcctually,    although,    2>^'i'^^''^P^j  unconsciously,    have    emancipat<?d    him.sey 

from  the  iron  bondage  of  routine.     He  has  not  followed,  in  the  master] »ieco  from  which  om*  engravin;^* 

is  copied,  the  example  of  his  predecessoi-s,  in  making  the  water  of  the  cascade  an  active  agent  in  its 

own  descent.      Water  may  lea^)  with  a  sj)ringing,  j>arabolic  curve  over  a  stone;  but  it  tumbles  down  a 

fall  like  any  tfthet  dead,  heayy  weight.     When,  however,  the  motion  of  the  element  has  been  acceler;iUd 

by  tumbling  dcNrii  a  precipice,  it  leaps  over  the  first  obstacle  it  jjieet>:,  and  again  over  the  second  witli 

incrciiscd  momeittilnli ;  bat  when  it  commences  its  on^'ard  coiir^e  in   tlio  l^ed  of  a  river,  it  has  none'  of 

the  impulse  whicli  <nlEtll>Ies  it  to  boiind  over  imi>ediiftents :  but  gur-.^'ling  round  the  rocks  or  stones  in  its 

\»ath,  it  rcsts  in  the  ftheftrnkte  hollows,  and  then  again  continues  its  journey. 

The  success  of  'tnfttet's  early  pictures  gave  him  the  means  of  travelling,  and  thus  of  profiting  by  the 

Etudy  of  the  prodtictiort^  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  schools  of  landscape.     "The 

Dutch  school,"  MS  tttisiiti  rcuMtfts,  "was  more  or  less  mitiu-al;   the  Italian,  more  or  less  elevated,  but 

absurd.     There  #as/"  tidds  th«f  atothor  of  ^'Modern  Painters,"  "a  certiun  foolish  elegance  in  Claude, 

and  a  dull  dignii/  in  GaepKt  Potiasin ;  but  then  their  work  resembled  nothing  that  ever  existed  in  tlie 

worid.     On  tlw  c!«fci4Ttey,-  a  canal  or  cattle  i)iecc  of  Cuyp's  had  many  l.»eauties  about  it,  l;ut  they  were  at 

best  truths  of  the  ditcfc  aftd  dairy."    Ijetween  absurdity  and  vulgjirity,  therefore,  Turner  had  to  .stei.'r  his 

W  by  the  ligirt  of  fcwowii  genius,  and  create  the  only  true  .school  of  hind.scape  which  had  yet  cxist(;d. 

"If  we  look  for  litey"  «iys  Rnskin,  '*wc  must  i»ass  frfiin  the  last  landscape  of  Tintoret  to  the  first  of 

Turner." 

"  ARGUS  AN0  ADONIS." 

In  this  lj«n<lscape  we  .see  the  pro»)f  of  the  just  api)reciation  Iluskin  had  formed  of  Turner  s  jjowcrs. 
Tie  fomjwsition  of  the  [»icture  is  in  (.^htude  Jx>rraiue's  style,  for  his  mind  had  been  warped  by  the 
faiilitics  of  his  celcbrate<l  predecessor's  conceptions  ;  but  much  as  he  Wits  weakened  or  corrupted  by  the 
study  of  the"  Chiu<fesrj\ie  Lin<lseape,  and  lifeh^ss,  conventional,  an<l  even  foolish  fus  are  his  compositions 
^lieuhe  is  working  according  to  rub;,  he  becomes  at  once  nobhi  and  inspiivd  wlnm  Nature  in  all  her 
^jcsty  overpowers  the  reminiscenc(\s  of  his  master.  The  mannerism  which  is  observable  in  the 
painting  from  wliich  our  engraving  is  tnkon,  and  which  may  be  traced  in  all  of  our  artist's  i)roductions, 
^as  attributable  more  Uj  the'  8tu<ly  of  (Jlaude  than  to  the  inlluence  of  Gasi»ar  or  Nicolo  l*oussin. 
^'icolo  Poussin  migM  Iwtv©  given  life  to  the  It^dian  school  of  landscape,  had  not  his  Iloman  education 
obiitnicteJ  his  progifiww.  He  had  ureat  powers  of  design,  and  nuKrh  originality  of  style  ;  but  his  imitu- 
^  who  adopted  hid  tafirmer  had  neither  his  skill  nor  his  invention,  and  the  Italian  landscape)  in 
<»n8equence  tengfafelterf  and  eipired.  But  from  the  Dutch  masters,  Cuyp,  De  Hooghe,  and  Kembrandt, 
Turner  Icarirt  ianch  'Vf'hicli  ircutralwwl  (ho  id<uilisms  of  Claude.  lie  painted  many  pieces  in  imitation 
^  these  m<i8l«*s.  His  stiwlrcs  of  Dutch  l>oats  in  calm  weather  and  smooth  water  rival  the  best  pru- 
fcctions  of  Ctrjrp^  and  are  Itobfo  aiKl  healthy  pieces. 

'^KIRKSTALIi  ABBEY.'' 

The  subject  of  tlie  psinting  from  wliich  our  engraving  is  copied  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 

Benedictine  Maiths,  esad  was  fonmled  in  1157,  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  a  Norman  knight.     It  stood  on 

ihe  banks  of  the  Aire,-  ktdid  scenery  wild  and  picturesque.     The  landscape  is  in  Turner  s  best  style. 

It  has  many  of  tlw  faiMitfei  of  (.Jlaude,  with  very  few  of  hin  defects.     At  first  Turner  had  found  it 

iapoadble  io  ntakt^  iShe  itattshine,  which  he  loved  for  its  own  sake.     Other  things  he  managed  with 

IcBB  technicat  (tiAcidty,  but  the  gokb.'n  h.ue,  so  beautifully  pictured  in  "Kirkstall  Abbey,"  was  I'or  a 

long  time  a  mystciy  in  the  art  of  painting  which  he  athnired  in  Claude,  but  could  not  imitate.     ]le 

never  quite  fathomed  the  secret  of  Claude's  way  of  laying  on  his  oil  coloin*,  and  this  may  probably  be 

oving  to  the  fact  that  certain  principles  useful  in  the  management  of  jniint,  of  wliich  wc  arc  nov.' 

ignonuit,  had  been  handed  down  to  Claude  from  the  Venetians.     Tui-ncr,  however,  after  much  attentive 

study  and  deep  reflection,  discovered  a  manipulation  of  his  owu,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  elfeetj 

of  light  almost  as  good  as  those  he  admiied  in  Claude. 


;  JOIIS  CASiELL'S  AET   TREASURER  KXlIlIilTIOS. 

Turner  wiw  miturully  nctiso  mul  iiiiluslrimiK,  liiiliilii:il}y  nn  "triy 
.1  hi»  imtffwiiiiL  It  is  ii..t,  tlim-fiiiT,  Klll■l.^i^ill^,'  tlmt,  iu  lli.'  i'i-h 
iictun.ii  thim  niiy  iirtist  nf  his  timi-, 

Th.'   «)«l.-.-  «-,.   niv   Hl.lo  t-<  iXcVuU-  tn  im-   .lm^(.■1■  will    ii'.l  iillnw  r 

,uiii1i.T..t%[H'<-initw;  l.ul.  in  iKl-Utii.ii  L.  tluisc- .V,.;/;t-(A."c.v  IVmu  « 
.ILiwiiiK  l^iiiitin^'sun^  justly  f.!lflir!it»l:—"l>li<i,"  "Ewiiiu^',"  "Tl 


ml  ciitlmsiiistifiilly  ib'^ii.-l 

I  l.'ii^'  lit'i^  llO  WUlitiil  Bi'in,' 

,'iviu-;  iiinri'  tliiMi  a  liniitul 
f  l•u.!fnlviu^;^;  are  IhIumi,  tlw 


(Lt^ViwU  1  I  liuh<.-^U.i  Cnnil,'  "IVtwortli  I'mk,"  "  Brif;hWii  I'ifr,"  '-T.ibley  Uom^-  ami  L.ko," 
"Tliu  Gull!  nt  ^i  "  The  FestniJ  iit  the  Oiieuiiift  i>t"  the  Viutage  ut  Miii-va,"  "  William  III.  liii'linj; 
«t  Torlni      '  Stonehon^c     &•.  Ac, 

III  the  \rt  h-cvuns  f  \hil>il.iou  tliu  piUiitiru^s  l.y  TmiuT,  <uiili-ilmtc.l  l.y  various  ii..l.lciu.'n  au.l 
^■eiitU'iuMi,  am  Ml'}  nuuuuue  "I'luti)  raiiTiti;^  tiway  Pixiseqiiiio,"  WiitributeU  by  Ji>hii  f .'haiminii, 
lisH.;  "  Diinil  luborou^h  (  i  tk,"  by  T.  iJiivlmll,  Ei-i^;  "Wiwl:  of  thu  Minotaur,  by  the  K;iil  ol 
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jrborough;  "Cologne — the  Arrival  of  a  Packet  Boat,"  by  John  Naylor,  Esq.;  "Sunrise — Mouth  of 
-  Thames,"  by  William  Wella,  Esq.;  "Dolbadam  Castle"  (Turner's  diiilonia  [jicture,  exhibite.I 
)9),  by  the  Koyal  Academy ;  "Saltash,"  by  J.  Miller,  K-tq. ;  " Highland  Bridge,"  by  ditto;  small 
i-piece,  by  Mian  B,  Coutts;  "River  Scene — Fishermen,"  by  Sir  P.  M.  De  Grey  Egertou;  "Bamea 
Tace,  on  the  Thames,"  by  Samuel  Ashton,  E^q. ;  Coast  Scene,  by  F.  T.  Rdfford,  Esq. ;  "  Wtiltoii 
dge,  on  the  Thames,"  by  J.  Giltott,  E^q. ;  "  Henley  House,  on  tf  t  Tl  amPM "  bj  J  Miller  Esq 
'an  Tvomp,"  ditto;  "TabioyLake  anil  Tower,"  by  Lord  D<(  Table\  Sun  ii  my  tliroiigh  \  hjh  n 
John  Chapman,  Esq.     Tlie  engraviuga  fi-oni  his  pictui-os  lue  alst)  numct  ni 

We  have  been  thus  )mrticular  in  cwuinerating  thest!  e/ie/n-iTa  /v  bet  mi  tht  recent  cniioiiinis 
in  onr  artiat'a  worka  by  the  author  uf  "Modem  Piiintei's,"  an  I  tK  ii  ^niheint  be|ii(,st  t  tht 
ntry  of  his  gallery  of  [wintings,  have  mailo  Turner  an  object  of  gi  cat  nit    ml  mtticnt 


Notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  genius  and  Jiis  brilliant  snecess.  Turner  had  few  friends. 
1 10  reserved  in  hia  mannetn,  and  threw,  moreover,  such  a  veil  nf  mystery  o\-er  all  his  proceedings, 
A  intimacy  with  him  was  almost  an  impossibility.  His  gi-eat  anxiety  seenks  ever  to  have  been  to 
loal  the  means  by  which  ho  produced  his  wonderful  clfcctH,  He  never  would  suffer  any  one  to 
w  his  studio;  and  at  Petwortli,  while  on  a  professional  visit,  he  kejrt  the  door  closed  against  every 
ibnt  Lord  Egremont  himself  Chantry,  however,  who  liad  bribed  a  servant  to  tell  him  the  scci-et 
tigae,  or  peculiar  knock,  by  which  his  lordship  signitiud  his  presence,  managed  by  imitating  it  to 
n  admittance;  and  we  have  been  told  tliat  it  was  a  long  timj  before  Turner  would  forgive  tho 
Ipfot  for  the  ruse  he  had  so  successfully  practised  upon  him.  He  was  most  resen-ed  on  the  subject 
hia  age  and  birthday,  and  never  would  consent  to  have  his  likeness  t«kcn,  except  on  one  occasion, 
n,  quite  a  yonng  man,  he  sat  for  one  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  nierabora  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  appearance  he  was  coarse  and  ungainly,  and  no  one  unacquainted  with  his  extraordinary  genius 
d  have  guessed  that  so  rough  an  exterior  could  couceal  such  a  mine  of  intellectual  wealth. 
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His  later  works  have  been  the  subject  of  mucli  criticism  on  account  of  their  indistinctness  ;  but 
the  best  judges  of  art  discover  in  them  excellencies  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  uninitiated  eye. 

Of  his  magnificent  bequest  to  the  nation,  now  exliibited  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  the  most  remarkable 
are  « The  T6meraire  towed  to  her  last  Berth,"  "The  Death  of  Nelson,"  "The  Burial  of  Wilkie^" 
and  "  The  Frosty  Morning."  He  was  extremely  parsimonious  in  his  way  of  living ;  and  amassed  in 
consequence,  during  his  long,  successful,  and  active  life,  a  sum  exceeding  £100,000.  He  died  on  the 
83rd  of  December,  1851,  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  Chelsea,  where,  for  some  reason  which  none  can 
appreciate,  he  had  long  lived  in  obscurity  under  a  feigned  name. 

By  his  will,  he  directed  tliaf  the  whole  of  his  property  aliould  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  alms- 
houses for  the  benefit  of  unfortunate  and  meritorious  artists,  with  the  exception  of  £1,000,  which  was  ' 
to  be  set  apart  for  a  monument  to  be  raised  to  his  own  memory  in  connection  with  the  almshouses. 

He  was  buried  on  the  30th  of  December,  1851,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  by  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  close  to  Barry  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

*«THE  MOUTH  OF   THE   HUMBER." 

The  striking  and  highly  finished  painting  from  which  this  engraving  is  copied,  iUustitites  the  truth 
of  many  of  Buskin's  remarks  upon  Turnerian  topogogi-aphy.     "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,"  he 
sajB,  "  that  whenever  Turner  really  tried  to  compose  and  make  modifications  of  his  subjects  on  prin- 
ciple, he  did  wrong  and  spoiled  them ;  and  that  he  only  did  right  in  a  kind  of  passive  obedience  to  his 
first  vision,  that  vision  being  composed  primarily  of  tlie  strong  memory  of  the  place  itself  which  he 
had  to  draw ;  and  secondarily,  of  memories  of  other  places  (whether  recognised  as  such  by  himself  or 
not^  I  cannot  tell),  associated  in  a  harmonious  and  helpful  way  with  the  new  central  thought.     This," 
he  tells  us,  "  was  the  case  with  Dante,  Scott,  Turner,  and  Tintoret.     Their  imagination  consisting  not 
in  a  voluntary  production  of  new  images,  but  an  involuntary  remembrance,  just  at  the  right  moment^ 
of  something  they  had  actually  seen.     *     *     *     Wli ether  this  be  the  case  with  all  inventors  or  not, 
it  was  assuredly  the  case  with  Turner  to  such  an  extent  that  he  seems  never  either  to  have  lost  or 
oared  to  disturb  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  any  scene,  even  in  liis  earliest  youth.     He  never 
seems  to  have  gone  back  to  a  place  to  look  at  it  again,  but,  as  he  gained  power,  to  have  painted  it  and 
repainted  it  as  first  seen,  associating  with  it  certain  new  thoughts  or  new  knowledge,  but  never  shaking 
the  central  pillar  of  the  old  image.     How  far  this  manly  power  itself  acted,  merely  in  the  acoumulft- 
tion  of  memories,  remains,  as  I  said,  a  question  undetermined ;  but,  at  all  events,  Turner's  mind  is  not  '- 
more,  in  my  estimation,  distinguished  above  othei^s  by  its  demonstrably  arranging  and  ruling  fiumltiei^  -. 
than  by  its  demonstrably  retentive  and  submissive  faculties ;  and  the  more  I  investigate  it  the  moro^ 
this  tenderness  of  perception  and  grasp  of  memory  seem  to  me  the  root  of  its  greatness."    "  The  Mffflth  — 
of  the  Humber "  was  no  doubt  painted  in  the  way  that  Ruskin  describee.     The  scene  had  been  ljin|^ 
fidlow  but  not  forgotten  in  Turner's  mind,  and  what  we  here  so  much  admire  in  the  murkj 
blackening  clouds,  the  castle  and  town  in  the  distance,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sim 
through  the  gathering  storm,  was  "  not  a  voluntaiy  production  of  now  images,  but  an  involuntary^ 
remembrance,  exactly  at  the  right  moment,  of  something  he  had  actually  seen." 

"  FISHING  BOAT  IN  A  STOEM." 

The  original  is  a  painting  after  the  manner  of  Yandervelde,  who  once  had  a  great  i*eputation  for 
f-ea  pieces.  The  sea  is  too  gray — the  fault  of  all  Turner's  seas.  The  opaqueness  of  the  water  is  also 
chrancteristic  of  the  Dutcli  painter,  whose  mannerism  he  retained  to  the  last,  although  he  greatlj 
imjn'oved  upon  the  poorne^ss  of  Yandervelde's  form  of  waves  by  raising  their  divided  surfaces  into 
121?.'-  ive  surge,  and  eflecting  other  changes. 

TURNER'S  MERITS. 

Turner  was  not  only  an  original  genius,  but  he  originated  a  new  era  in  painting.  Though  he  wis 
not  himself  a  disciple  of  any  partictdar  school,  from  him  Pre-Baphaelitism  borrows  its  disHne^neif 
and  characteristic  ^nwA. 

We  cannot  better  explain  our  meaning  than  by  quoting  from  "  Modem  Painters"  a  short  sammatr 
of  Tiimer's  merits.     "  He  who  is  closest  to  nature,"  says  Ruskin,  "  is  best.     All  rules  are  useless,  aO 


genial  is  naelni,  all  labour  in  uwlesti,  if  you  do  uot  givt;  fucta;  tlic  moi'c  fuct^  yuu  ^'ivo  the  gi-cator  you 
axK,  tud  there  is  no  loct  so  unimportant  as  to  be  pnideutly  dcs|iiscil,  il*  it  be  ^lo^blc  tu  i-eprcseut  it. 

"  I  hare  heard  querulous  renden  asking  'bow  it  was  posaibli:'  that  I  could  praise  Fi-e-Itaphaelitism 

and  Tomer  also.     From  the  beginning  I  liave  nei'er  jimised  Tui'ucr  highly  for  any  other  causo  tliau 

tlitt  he  gave  /ads  more  ddvxUeiy,  more  Prc-Baphaelitically,  Ihnu  other  lucu.     Coi-clc^  i-eodcrs,  who 

dnhed  lA  tlie  descriptions  and  missed  the  argumeotB,  took  up  tlicir  owu  coiiccptioiut  of  the  cause  of  my 

liking  Turner,  and  said  to  themaelres,  '  Turner  cauuot  draw;  Turner  is  gcnunili:tiiig,  vngue,  visiouotyj 

Bad  ^  Pre-Baphaelitea  are  hard  and  distiuct.     How  can  any  oue  like  both!'     But  /  uwvfr  said  that 

taoK  oould  not  draw.     /  never  said  thnt  he  was  Taguo  or  i-iainnary.     What  /  snid  was  tlint  nobody 

hid  wer  drawn  so  well — that  nobody  wjw  so  certain,  so  unvitiomtri/ — that  nobody  luid  ever  given  so 

mnj  hatd  and  downiight  facta.     /  said  ho  ia  the  only  jiainter  who  ever  drew  a  nionutuiu  or  ft  .itoiie — 

the  only  painter  who  can  dmw  the  stem  of  a  tree — tho  only  pjiinter  who  hiia  ever  drawu  the  sky, 

pevioiis  artiste  having  only  drawn  it  typically  or  jwii-twlly,  but  lie  ubaolutely  and  uuivei-sally.      Note 

liow  1  have  praiaed  him  in  hin  rock  drawing  for  not  selecting  it  pretty  vi-  interestiiig  montel  here  or 

UKWi  but  giving  the  whole  truth  with  all  the  relation  of  its  parts.         »         ;■         a 

"Thiu,  then,  all  I  have  aaid  is  absolutely  eonsi:itent,  afld  tending  to  one  Miniplc  end.  Tunier  ia 
^dni  for  his  truth  and  finish;  Pre- Raphnel  it  ism  is  praised  fi)ritstnith  and  finish;  iiud  tlie  whole 
duty  ioeulcated  upon  the  artist  ia  that  of  being"in  all  resjjecU  as  like  nature  aa  pofwible." 

IwHUi  ia  undoubtedly  a  somewhat  partial  ailvocate  of  Ids  favourite  inastui-;  hut  hw  Judgment  has, 
ia  ill  MinitiftI  iMintfl,  been  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  connoiaseura  and  the  votes  of  the  public. 
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ICHABD  WILSOS",  the  i;rkliiatoil  htiwlscajH)  ^Kiiuter,  wus  the  thii-d  son  of  a 
Welsh  clerjiymaii.  Ou  his  uiothi'i's  side,  he  was  di^sceuded  fiiini  the  Wynna 
of  Loeswolii,  a  fiimily  of  ^r<>at  auti.^uity  in  the  priTiriinlity  nf  Wales  "ntl  who 
reckoned  among  their  piogenitors  some  of  thi;  Silurian  Idn-s.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  ia  unknown;  but,  iiccording  to  Wright,  «hn  is  tho  only 
authority  we  have  for  our  fictf,  he  di-ew  his  lirst  brfuth  wnuf  time  in  the 
year  1713. 

Uko  EcjTiolds  and  (.'iiin^borougli,  he  early  displayed  n  fasl.i  for  iirt.     Aa 

a  child,  he  delighted  in  tnn-inf;  in  I'oiigli  nutliiiu  with  a  burnt  stiek  upon  tho 

walls  of  his  fathers  house  the  figiuvs  of  men   and  animal-.      We  know  but 

Kttle  of  hia  hL-ftory  during  tho  many  yeiirs  in  which  he  v.-.m  striiirgling  inl.i  noiiei;.      A  certain 

8if  George   Wynn,  a  reUtion  of  his  mother,  i-ue<i^'uising  in  his  early  eibuU  the   promise   of 

';     Utter  things,  took  him  to  London,  and  ajiprenticed  him  (if  we  may  um:  the  expi-ession)  to  trn 

obtcure  portrait  painter  of  tho  name  of  Wriglit.      ilia  jirogifSK,  under  auch  eircmusiftueea,  waa 

f^owso  Bhjw  ;  and  we  hear  of  hut  few  remarkable  incidents  in  liis  life  until,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-five, 

J*  Is  «o  far  diatinguished  b8  to  be  employed  to  paint  a  pieture  of  the  Piince  of  Wales  and  tho  Duke 

'^  Y«k  for  their  tutor,  the  Bishop  of  N<>rwieh. 

Ai  a  portrait  painter,  however,  he  had  but  littlo  chance  of  achieving  any  permanoiit  success. 
Hia  proddctiouB  in  this  style  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  aa  they  arc  now  all  forgotten  or 
(tetioyed,  we  may  birly  presume  that  they  did  not  much  surpass  in  merit  the  iiiiaeruble  tluuba  of  tht 
artists  of  Hk  age.  Edwwds,  iudeed,  a«.serts  that  even  in  portrait  painting  he  far  excelled  all  Ida  -cn- 
tcnporaries^  mkI  that  "his  colouring  was  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt."  It  wai*,  however,  in  an  entirely 
different  way  that  he  waa  dewtinwl  to  nebicve  f.ir  himself  uot  nien-ly  n  national  Imt  an  Eiu'oik^u 
rotation. 

Asdsted  by  somo  littlo  aid  from  his  friends,  ho  man^geil  to  accomplish,  when  iibout  lliirtysLic  years 
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nU,fl»e  obicot  to  which  hu  li;ul  fin-  a  Ii.nn  time  \«-vn  ili-vtliig  the  pmcowlM  of  his  l,ili(mr— i 
'jrantey  to  tlitit  f»vonrc(l  Ltnrl,  "the  mother  of  nrtu  :iiid  ariuii." 

In  Itnlf  n  fortuitouH  circiiiiiHtuDL-v  iiidiiuci)  him  to  chaiigp,  mout 
{■intiiig.     While  viutiiig  one  nuniiing  fiir  Zucuivulli,  itn  Itnluiu  urtixt, 


hit'iily,  his  whole  utA-Io  of 
ultr  tthoHC  !niHi>iccs  lio  was 
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improving  his  knowledge  of  colouring,  he  painted  the  view  of  the  countiy  which  he  had  fix>m  the  win- 
dows of  his  friend's  house,  and  with  such  skiU  and  accuracy  that  ZuccareUi,  when  his  eye  lighted  upon 
the  performance,  was  so  stinick  with  it^  that  he  advised  Wilson  to  devote  himself  in  future  to  land- 
scape painting,  as  that  was  evidently  the  style  for  which  he  had  the  greatest  natuitd  talent  Yemet^ 
a  French  painter  of  eminence,  indorsed  the  judgment  of  Zuccarelli,  and  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
admiration  of  Wilson's  genius  by  exchanging  one  of  his  own  best  pictures  for  a  landscape  painted  by 
the  English  artist.  So  libei*al  indeed  was  this  amiable  and  celebrated  Frenchman  in  his  expressions 
of  commendation,  that  when  English  ti'aveUers — ^with  that  exclusive  love  which  they  aU  have  for  any- 
thing foreign— extolled  his  productions,  he  would  say,  with  generous  enthusiasm,  "  Don't  talk  of  my 
landscapes  alone  when  your  own  countiynian  Wilson  paints  so  beautifuUy." 

Wilson's  mind  had  long  been  imconsciously  stored  with  all  the  resources  of  a  successful  landscape 
painter.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  his  native  glens  and  nioimtains  were  deeply  impressed  Upon  his 
imagination ;  wid  by  studying  the  perfoi-mances  and  mastering  the  method  of  the  great  masters  of  their 
art,  he  managed  to  impart  to  home  scenery  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  Italian  landscape.  His  pro- 
gress was  so  rapid,  and  his  reputation  as  a  landscape  painter  of  exceUence  so  early  acknowledged,  that 
he  not  only  procured  purchasei-s  for  his  pictures,  but  pupils,  who  paid  for  his  instructions. 

He  returned  to  BIngland  after  a  six  yeai*s'  residence  in  Italy,  conscious  of  his  own  powers  and  ftilly 
anticipating  a  favourable  reception  from  the  wealthy  patrons  of  art  in  his  own  coiuitry. 

the  genius,  however,  whieli  is  worshipixid  by  posterity,  is  too  often  unappreciated  in  its  own  tim«. 
Wilson,  with  aU  the  prestige  of  his  Italian  reputation,  and  "svitli  merits  which,  among  the  connoiaseors 
of  a  discriminating  age,  have  immortalised  his  name,  was  never  a  favouiito  with  his  contemponlries. 
Hifl  "  View  of  Rome,"  and  his  picture  of  "  Niobe,"  were  so  infinitely  siiperior  to  the  productions  <*f  any 
of  the  landscape  painters  of  the  diiy,  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  brother  artists,  who  envied  his  talent, 
to  deny  their  merit.  But  though  success  in  landscape  painting  may  be  more  honourable,  it  is  fitf  lees 
profitable  than  portrait  painting.  The  one  appeals  only  to  the  taste  of  the  few,  the  other  to  the  vanity 
of  the  many ;  and  Wilson  found,  to  his  mortification,  that  in  relinquishing  portrait  painting,  lie  had 
given  np  a  certain  means  of  subsistence.  For  a  few  of  Ids  cM/s-d' oeuvre  he  obtained  pnrchaaeni;  bnt 
the  minority  of  his  countrymen  had  as  yet  no  api)reciation  of  the  beauties  of  landscape,  and  Wilson 
was  in  consequence  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  pictures  of  exquisite  skill  and  finish  exhibited 
for  sale  in  vain.  It  was,  therefore,  with  thankful  eagerness  that  he  accqjted  the  situation  of  librarian 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  an  institution  then  in  its  infancy,  and  one  at  whose  birth  he  hinuMlf  had 
assisted.  The  proceeds  of  the  ])lace  were  small,  but  still  very  welcome  to  a  man  who,  before  he  ootild 
make  his  art  profitable,  had  to  inspire  his  countiymen  with  a  new  taste. 

The  prejudices  in  favoiu*  of  the  old  style  were  so  great,  that  Wilson  had  the  pain  of  wltneaidng 
wretched  daubs  by  Ban-ett  and  Smith  of  Chichester  (well  known  artists  of  his  time)  painted  In  Ae 
style  of  a  district  surveyor,  without  originality,  sentiment,  or  i)oett7,  sold  for  extravagant  prices,  while 
his  own  exquisitely  conceived  and  liiglily -finished  productions  were  without  a  bidder.  Want  made 
him  welcome  with  thankfulness  the  smallest  gratuity,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  painted  his  "  Oeyx 
and  Alcyone  "  for  a  pot  of  beer  and  the  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese. 

He  was  often  indebted  for  a  dinner  to  the  small  advances  he  obtained  from  pawnbrokers  upon 
some  of  liis  finest  paintings,  and  we  know  that  a  certohi  picture  fancier,  who  had  often  been  a  cu^rtotner, 
when  urged  by  Wilson  to  purchase  another  landscape,  took  the  impoveiished  artist  into  his  shop-garret, 
and  pointing  to  a  pile  of  landscapes,  said,  "  Why,  look  you,  Dick,  you  know  I  wish  to  oblige ;  btti  see  ! 
there  are  all  the  pictures  I  have  paid  you  for  these  three  years." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Wilson,  whose  merit  society  refused  to  acknowledge,  should  oaiti  btti  UUle 
for  society.  He  had  no  money  to  keep  pace  with  the  rich,  and  no  patrons  among  the  great  and  mgh- 
bom.  A  few  picture  fanciei-s  and  pawnbrokers  were  his  only  customers ;  and  if  his  house  was  ill 
appointed,  his  dress  shabby  or  neglected,  and  his  manners  coarse  and  repulsive,  the  fault  was  more  m 
his  circumstances  than  in  himself. 

Reynolds,  the  pampei-ed  minion  of  fortune,  the  favourite  of  the  fashionable  world,  lifted, 
envied,  and  feared  him.  He  not  only  seized  every  casual  opportunity  of  depreciating  his  rival's  merit, 
but  even  in  his  jwesidential  lectures  he  attacked  poor  Wilson  with  safe  and  sly  malignity.  Sjieaking  of 
^  The  Death  of  Niobe  and  her  Children,"  one  of  Wilson's  most  celebrated  die/B-tCoenvre,  Sir  Joehua 
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sajB : — ^  Our  ingenious  aca'lciuicijiu,  Wilsou,  has,  I  fear,  been  guilty,  like  many  of  his  predecessoi-s,  of 
introducing  go<lfl  and  goddesRos,  ideal  beings,  into  scenas  wliich  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  receive 
such  personages.  His  landscapes  were,  in  reality,  too  noar  common  nature  to  admit  supernatural 
objects.  In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  in  a  very  admirable  picture  of  a  stonn  which  I  have  seen  of 
liis  hand,  many  figures  wero  intro<luccd  in  the  foreground — some  in  apparent  distress,  and  some  stmck 
dead,  as  a  spectator  would  natui*ally  suppose,  by  the  lightning,  had  not  the  painter,  injudiciously,  as  I 
think,  rathtr  chosen  that  tlieir  death  should  bo  imputed  to  a  little  Apollo,  who  appears  in  the  sky  with 
liis  bent  bow,  and  that  theee  figures  should  be  considered  as  the  cliildren  of  Niobe.  The  first  idea  that 
presents  itself  is  that  of  wonder,  in  seeing  a  iigure  in  so  uncommon  a  situation  as  that  in  wliich  the 
Apollo  is  placed  j  for  the  clouds  on  which  he  kneels  liave  not  the  appearance  of  being  able  to 
support  liim." 

This  criticism  betrayed  at  once  ignorance  and  maligiuty — ignomnce  of  the  ni>i:hological  require- 
ments of  the  picture  ;  for  as  Niobe  and  her  cliildren  are  on  earth,  and  their  destroyer  is  in  heaven,  there 
was_  nothing  out  of  place  or  out  of  character  in  introducing  Apollo  in  the  sky  with  liis  bent  bow ; — 
malignity,  in  ignoring  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  picture,  or  only  damning  them  with  fiiint  praise  to 
dwell  upon  what  he  considered  its  defects.     Even  had  the  criticism  been  just,  Reynolds  was  not  the 
man  who  was  qualified  to  make  it^  for  Ids  tuft-hunting  sj^irit  was  constantly  prompting  him  to  invest 
with  divine  honours  the  most  commonplace  mortals  if  they  htwl  but  a  handle  to  their  names.     But 
Wilson  was  poor  and  unajipreciated ;  and  Pieynolds  could,  tliere lore,  attack  him  with  impunity.     On 
one  remarkable  occasion,  however,  Wilson  had  his  revenge.     At  a  dinner  given  to  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Acadomyi  Reynolds  proposed  the  health  of  Gainsborough  as  the  best  Uuickcape  pamk7* ;  to 
which  Wilson  added,  with  that  readiness  of  retort  for  which  he  wns  remarkable,  and  the  best  2)ortraU 
T^infsr  too.     The  president,  who  was  much  galled  by  this  prompt  revenge  of  his  brother  artist,  pretended 
tliat  ho  had  not  been  aware  uf  Wilson's  presence.     Wilson,  however,  estimated  the  apology  at  its  proper 
value,  and  received  it  with  a  ginimble  of  disai)j)roval. 

The   landscape   painter  was,  imfortunately   for    himsKjlf,  not   a   conciliator}'   person.       Had  ho, 
Hke  many   of   his    contemporanes,   condesocnded   to   flatter    the   president    and   do    him    homage, 
Reynolds   might  liave   been   propitiated  ;    as    it    was,    the   two    artists   were   always   at    variance, 
and  Wilson,  being  the   weaker  of  the  two,  had  the  worst   of  the   strife.      Want  of  siiccess   does 
not  improve  the   temper;   and  poor  Wilson,  as  he  advanced  in  life,   was  r.'iieh  soured  by  disap- 
pointment.    Still  he  was  courted  and  loved  by  thoso  in  whose  society  ho  took   pleasure.     He  was 
a  constant  guest  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  and  although  he  always  declincMl  wine  or  ardent 
spirits,  he  never  despised  a  jjot  of  porter  and  a  toast,     lie  was  very  abstemious  in  his  meals,  but  would 
glwUy  accept  of  a  glass  of  beer  when  he  would  refuse  everything  else.     His  love  of  truth  and  detesta- 
tion of  anything  approaching  to  prevarication,  often  brought  him  into  dilTiculties.     When  first  he 
^^ecame  acquainted  with  Sir  W.  Beechey,  ho  inquired,  with  some  anxiety,  whether  the  young  ladies  of 
tlie  figunily  clrew.     " No,  sir,"  answered  the  knight;  " my  daughtei-s  are  musical."      Had  the  Misses 
^^<>chey  been  draughtswomen,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  declined  the  invitation  of  Sir  William, 
Mwhen  drawings  were  shown  him,  he  scorned  to  pi-aise  when  he  could  not  do  so  conscientiously, 
^^oldfl,  on  the  oontraiy,  made  himself  everywhere  popular  by  merely  saying,  "  Pretty,  pretty,"  when 
*oy  sketches  were  displayed  befoi'o  him,  however  deficient  they  might  be  in  merit. 

"His  process  of  painting  was  very  simple,"  says  Ids  biogi-apher;  ^'his  colonics  wei-e  few;  he  used 

^ut  one  brush,  and  worked  standhig.    He  prepared  his  palette,  made  a  few  touches,  then  retired  to  the 

'Tndow  to  refresh  his  eye  with  natural  light,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  and  resumed  his  laboui'^." 

He  had  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  value  which  |K)sterity  would  attach  to  his  masteii)ieces ;  and 

although  he  seldom  spoke  of  the  future,  when  he  did  indulge  in  any  prophecy  he  made  \ise  of  terms 

about  himself  which  the  world  has  since  ratified.     ''  Beechey,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  the  king's  painter, 

**  vou  will  live  to  see  great  prices  given  for  my  pictures,  when  those  of  Barrett  will  not  fetch  a  farthing." 

Small  as  was  the  salary  of  libraiian  to  the  Royal  Academy,  it  rescued  Wilson  from  actual  penury. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  became  less  particular  in  his  dress  and  habits.     His  means  were  indequate 

to  the  expenses  of  a  whole  house,  and  he  therefore  retired  into  a  cheap  lodging  in  some  obscure  part  of 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  where,  with  a  single  room  for  all  jMirposes,  an  easel,  a  brush,  a  hard  bod,  a 

chair  and  table,  and  his  fayourite  pot  of  porter,  he  painted  pictures  which  were  to  immortalise  his  name 
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lK-iN.iiiing  nil  iiHist,  for  Iip  wiiil  U>  hiiiiwlf,  "If  Wilwn, 
witii  h11  Iiis  geiiiiiM,  is  fi(an*iiig,  ivhnt  will  become  of 

Fortune  too  fi^oqui'iitly  mocks  uh  with  licr  isitiile!! 
at  a  tiinu  when  wo  chji  ni)  longer  enjoy  them. 
When  the  infirmities  of  old  ago  were  creeping  upon 
WilBou — when  liis  sight  was  beginning  to  fail — 
w)ien  hJH  skill  of  touch  wan  forMiking  him,  and  his 
>ninj-ancy  of  Mjiirit  yielding  to  the  pi-eiwure  of  re- 
[leatwl  difinpiK>tntnietit — Reynolds  turned  obliging, 
and  recommended  liim  to  a  nobleman  who  gave 
him  an  order  for  two  pictures  at  a  really  rcniunem- 
tive  price. 

tt  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Preuident  of  the  Royal  A<»demy ;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  tliat  hin  kindness  was  of  no  avaiL 
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*'  MORNING." 

Tlie  beautiful  picture  of  "Morning,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied,  is  in  all  its  details 
characteristic  of  Wilson's  style.  In  the  conception  of  the  piece  we  see  how  thoroughly  he  had 
caught  the  hue  and  the  character  of  Italian  scenery,  and  how  he  had  steeped  his  spirit  in  its  splendour. 
This  glorious  landsciipo  seems  to  be  fanned  by  the  pure  air,  and  to  sparkle  with  the  dawning  rays 
of  an  Italian  sky.  The  wooded  scenery  and  the  tranquil  lake  are  redolent  of  the  beautiful  land  from 
which  he  drew  liis  inspirations.  There  is  an  indescribable  tranquillity,  a  loveliness  of  repose  in  this 
representation  of  morning  which  no  artist  but  Wilson  could  have  transfen*ed  to  canvas.  The  fowls  of 
the  air  arc,  it  is  true,  awake  and  disporting  in  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  but  there  is  as  yet  no 
human  actor  in  tlie  scene  ;  and  if  the  edifice  in  the  distance  had  been  omitted  from  the  design,  this 
picture  might  have  passed  for  a  representation  of  the  Sixth  Morning  of  the  Creation,  when  the  world 
was  as  yet  tenanted  by  the  inferior  animals  alone.  The  beauties  of  this  "  Morning  "  are  so  many  and 
so  captivating  that  we  could  never  tire  of  contemplating  them. 

*' EVENING." 

The  landscai^c  which  our  engraving  represents  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  or  lesss  suggestive  than  that 
upon  which  we  have  been  commenting.  The  same  It^iliau  spirit  animates  the  scene.  The  glassy 
stream  glows  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  niins  on  the  banks  remind  us  of  those  beautiful 
lines  of  a  poet  whose  muse  delighted  in  the  imagery  of  the  Sunny  South. 

**  There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands. 
Fashioned  by  long-forgotten  hands; 
Two  or  three  columns  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  and  granite,  with  moss  overgrown. 
Out  upon  time  !  who  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  which  haTO  been  than  the  things  before. 
Out  upon  time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O^er  the  things  which  hare  been  and  the  things  which  Bhall  be. 
What  we  have  seen  our  sons  shall  see: 
Bemnants  of  things  which  have  passed  away. 
Fragments  of  stone  reared  by  creatures  of  clay." 

Wilson's  disappointments  had  imdermined  his  constitution.  His  spirit  had  chafed  at  the  indif- 
ference which  the  age  had  shown  to  the  genius  of  which  he  knew  himself  possessed ;  and  when,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  he  became  at  last  possessed  of  an  independent  estate  through  the  death  of  his  brother^ 
his  health  was  too  much  impaired  to  permit  of  his  enjoying  it.  Fortune  seemed  resolved  upon  mAlring 
him  what  amends  she  could  at  the  close  for  the  miseries  he  had  endured  during  the  course  of  his  life  ; 
but  although  a  vein  of  lead  was  discovered  on  the  property  shortly  afler  he  became  possessed  of  it,  his 
shattered  constitution  deprived  him  of  the  hope  of  a  lengthened  enjoyment  of  any  sublimary  blessings. 

When  he  called  upon  Sir  William  Beechey  to  inform  him  of  his  good  fortune,  he  answered  the 
congratulations  of  his  friend  by  saying,  as  he  pressed  his  sides,  in  a  .sorrowful  tone,  "  Oh,  these  back 
settlements  of  mine  !"  The  truth  is,  although  his  spirits  were  high,  his  health  was  impaired  and  his 
faculties  were  faihng.  At  Colomondie,  the  place  to  which  he  had  succeeded  through  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  was  exactly  in  the  position  he  had  so  long  coveted.  The  elegant  and  commodious  house  he 
inhabited  stood  among  green  hills  and  old  romantic  woods.  His  eyes  were  delighted  by  the  sight  of 
picturesque  rocks,  verdant  glades,  and  deep  glens ;  while  his  ears  were  greeted  by  the  sound  of  streuns 
which  refreshed  and  diversified  the  scene.  If  happiness  could  be  found  in  extemals,%e  would  hare 
been  happy.  Relieved  from  the  carking  cares  of  poverty,  respected  and  loved  by  all  who  could  appre- 
ciate the  sterling  worth  of  his  character,  and  with  the  views  for  ever  present  to  his  eyes  with  which  his 
imagination  had  been  so  deeply  impressed,  even  while  he  was  studying  in  that  land  which  **  has  the 
iatal  gifl  of  beauty,"  he  had  lost  the  power  of  enjoyment.  The  scenes  he  haunted  during  the  short 
time  he  Hved  to  taste  the  sweets  of  independence,  the  stones  on  which  he  was  wont  to  mt,  the  trees 
which  sheltered  him  from  the  sun,  and  the  banks  along  which  he  sauntered,  are  still  hallowed  in' 
the  eyes  of  the  peasantry. 
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The  fountaiu  of  life  was  nearly  dry ;  and  as  neither  cliance  nor  change  can  again  replenish  it  when 
once  ezhaosted,  he  could  only.repeat,  like  Napoleon,  tlie  fatal  words,  "  Too  late,  too  late  ! "  One  day, 
while  accompanied  in  his  walk  by  his  favourite  dog,  ho  suddenly  sank  down,  overpowered  with  weakness 
and  fiktigue.  He  attempted  to  rise,  but  in  vain.  His  canine  companion,  who  was  of  the  kind  which 
leems  to  be  endowed  with  an  intelligence  almost  human,  })erceiving  the  urgency  of  the  case,  ran  home, 
Lowledi  whined,  tugged  the  servants  by  their  clothes,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  their  helpless 
master.  The  shock  was,  however,  mortal;  he  rallied  a  little  at  first,  but  as  he  was  unable  tq  take  any 
nouriflhmeni^  he  languished  only  a  few  days,  overpowered  by  weakness,  wearisomcness,  and  jmin.  He 
expired  some  time  in  May,  1782,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

WILSON'S  MERITS. 

The  great  merit  of  Wilson  is  that  he  unites  in  his  landscapes  the  characteristics  of  the  mediajval 
and  the  modem  styles.  He  has  stabUUf/,  definiteness,  and  lunihwrnniess ;  and  yet  his  coiicci)tions  are 
noble,  and  his  execution  is  vigoix)us  and  glowing.  Though  he  does  not,  like  the  mediaival  artist,  imprison 
himself  in  castles  or  behind  fosses,  and  draw  brickwork  neatly  and  beds  of  flowei's  primly,  ho  always 
draws  everything  with  as  much  pi*ecision  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  mediseval  school.  Leaf  or  stone,  or 
animal  or  insect^  is  traced  with  care  and  clearness,  and  all  its  essential  character  shown.  But  although 
his  conceptions  are  as  bold,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  mountain  jxjaks,  promontoriea,  crags,  rocks,  streams, 
and  torrents,  as  great  as  that  of  any  painter  of  modern  landscape,  he  lias  never  sacrificed  truth,  beauty, 
and  precision  to  a  morbid  craving  after  efiect. 

The  difference  between  the  mediajval  and  the  modern  school  of  landscape  Ruskin  thus  describes  : — 

**  Whereas  a  mediaeval  paints  his  sky  bright  blue,  and  his  forogroiuid  bright  green,  gilds  the  towers  of 

his  castles  and  clothes  his  figures  with  puqjlo  and  white,  wo  ])aint  our  sky  gray,  our  foregroimd  black, 

and  our  foliage  brown,  and  think  that  enough  is  sacrificed  tp  the  sun  in,  admitting  the  dangerous 

brighitness  of  a  scarlet  cloak  or  a  blue  jacket.     These,"  ho  continues,  "are,  I  believe,  the  principal 

points  which  would  strike  us  instantly  if  we  were  ever  to  be  brought  suddenly  into  an  exhibition  of 

modem  landscapes  out  of  a  room  filled  with  mcdia5val  work.     It  is  evident  that  there  are  both  cWl 

and  good  in  this  change ;  but  how  much  evil  or  how  much  good  we  can  only  estimate  by  considering 

what  are  the  real  roots  of  the  habit  of  mind  which  have  caused  them."     "  The  artist  who  has  real 

invention,"  says  Kuskin,  in  another  part  of  his  "Modern  Paintei^s,"  "sets  to  work  in  a  totally  difierent 

way  firom  the  disciple  of  Routine.     First,  he  receives  a  true  impression  from  the  place  itself,  and  tiikes 

care  to  keep  hold  of  that  as  his  cldef  good ;  indeed,  he  needs  no  care  in  the  matter,  for  the  distinction 

of  his  mind  firom  that  of  others  consists  in  liis  instantly  receiving  such  sensations  strongly  and  being 

unable  to  lose  them ;  and  then  he  sets  liimself  as  far  as  possible  to  reproduce  that  impression  on  the 

mind  of  the  spectator  of  his  picture.     Now  observe  this  impression  on  the  mind  never  results  from 

the  mere  piece  of  scenery  which  can  be  included  within  the  limits  of  the  j)icture.     It  de^jends  on  the 

temper  into  which  the  nund  has  been  brought,  both  by  all  the  landscape  round  and  by  what  has  been 

previously  seen  in  the  coui*se  of  the  day;  so  that  no  pai-ticular  spot  upon  which  the  painter  s  glance, 

may  at  any  moment  fiiU  is  then  to  liim  what,  if  seen  by  itself,  it  will  be  to  the  spectator  far  away. 

!Nor  is  it  what  it  would  be,  even  to  that  spectiitor,  if  he  had  come  to  the  reality  through  the  stejis 

irhidi  nature  has  appointed  to  be  tlie  prepai-ation  for  it,  instead  of  seeing  it  isolated  on  an  exliibition 

▼alL    It  is  not  possible  to  draw  the  whole  of  nature,  as  hi  a  mirror.     Certain  omissions  must  be  made, 

and  certain  conventionalities  admitted  in  all  art,  and  the  choice  made  by  the  painter  of  this  or  the  other 

fiwt  for  representation,  his  insistance  upon  this  or  the  other  characters  in  his  subject  as  that  which  to 

lum  is  impressive^  constitutes,  when  it  is  earnest  and  simple,  jMirt  of  the  value  of  his  work."     In  the 

posMsnon  of  these  attributes,  which  Ruskin  considers  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  iminter,  our 

artist  is  almost  unrivalled.     If  we  examine  closely  the  foregroimd  of  the  painting  fix>m  which  our 

cngraVing  of  "Morning"  is  copied,  we  shall   see   that  Wilson  has  represented,   with  the  faithful 

aocuracy  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  every  stone,  every  stem,  every  leaf,  every  blade  of  gras.s,  and,  in  fijct, 

every  object  in  nature,  however  minute  and  apparently  unimportant.     And,  in  this  respect,  Wilson 

■tends  almost  alone ;  for  his  finish  is  as  accurate  and  as  critical  as  tliat  of  any  medioBval  artist,  while 

the  effects  he  produces  are  as  grand,  majestic,  and  free  as  those  whicli   distinguish  any  modem 
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"  He  rose  at  once,"  aaya  hia  biographer,  "  from  the  tame  inaipidity  of  common  scenery 
into  natural  grandeur  and  magnificence :  bU  Btreams  flcem  all  abodes  for  nymphs,  hia  hilla  &re  i 
haunts  for  mnaea,  and  his  temples  worthy  of  godit.     His  whole  heart  was  in  his  ai%  and  he  talked  an 


dreamed  landscape.     He  looked  on  cattle  aa  only  made  to  form  groups  for  his  pictures,  and  oA  men 
as  they  composed  harmoniously." 

Fuseli,  whose  name  as  a  connoisseur  and  critic  stood  high  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  discourse  iqxit 
art,  delivered  in  1801,  remarks  of  Wilson  :—"  That  he  observed  nature  in  all  her  ^pearancea,  and  ha« 
a  characteristic  touch  for  all  her  forma.  But  though  in  effecto  of  dewy  freshneaa  and  silent  eveninj 
lights  few  hai  c  wiuallod  and  none  have  excelled  liira,  his  grandeur  is  oftener  allied  to  terror,  bustl^  «k 
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confiiMon  than  to  calmness  and  tranquillity.    Ho  is  now  numbered  with  the  cla-snica  of  the  art,  though 
ft  little  lew  than  the  fifth  part  of  a  century  Iiha  elapied  tiiiicc  ilcuth  relieved  him  fnim  the  apitliy  of 


togMKtntt,  the  envy  of  rivalit,  and  the  neglect  of  a  taHtclc^s  puh'io  ;  fi>i-  Wilson,  whiwe  wiirks  will  *juii 
command  juices  an  proud  an  th<Kie  uf  C'laude,  Puiissin,  or  Elzheimer,  reuumUed  the  lust  most  iu  hia 
hte,  and  lived  and  died  nearer  tu  iudiguucu  tliau  ease." 
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HIS  FOKTRA.it. 


In  petson,  Wilsoa  was  tall  &ixd  stout  Hin  head  was  large,  and  hia  face,  which  had  a  somewhat 
purple  efflorescence,  was  occasionally  covered  with  hlotehea.  He  was  fond,  when  ia  the  prime  of  lifi^ 
of  fine  clothes  and  gay  company,  and  when  his  means  allowed  of  the  expense  he  aped  the  fiuhions  of  the 
time.  He  wag  a  worshipper  of  truth  in  everything  not  only  in  his  landscapes,  but  in  his  lif&  Flattery 
be  detested ;  but  he  relived  a  joke  and  delighted  in  tiin  and  &oIic.  Our  engraving  b  copied  &om  a 
pniwi<^ipg  by  Raphael  Mengs,  contributed  to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  by  Sir  W.  W.  "Wynn,  EarL 

HIS  MASTB&PIECBB. 
His  landscapes,  which  ai-e  very  numeroua,  ore  scattered  thi-oughout  the  public  galleries  and  private 
collections  of  the  kingdom.  The  most  celebrated  are  "The  Niobe,"  contributed  to  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition  by  Wynn  Ellis,  Esq,  (there  are  no  less  tliaa  five  copies  of  "The  Niobe");  "Cicero  at  his 
Tilla,"  contributed  by  the  same  proprietor;  "Korae,  with  St.  Peter's,"  contributed  by  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth ;  "Tale  of  Llangollen,"  by  Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.,  &c.  &a 
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,  ATIRE  is  more  powerful  than  severity,  and  vice  sinks  abashed  more  often  &om 
c  one  thnn  the  other.  Of  all  the  satiriata  of  modem  times  there  is  not 
e  who  has  waged  a  more  incessant  and  more  triumphant  war  with  the 
Hies  and  frailties  of  a  vicious  age  thanWilliam  Hogarth,  whose  masterpieces 
e  jierhaps  moio  original  in  coucei>tjon,  more  witty  and  humorous  in  sljle,  and 
feet  in  execution,  than  those  of  any  other  satirical  painter  of  any  age 
or  countiy.  Hia  productiona  have  so  greatly  enhanced  the  artistic  fame  of  the 
English  nation,  with  whom  he  is  deservedly  |K>pular,  and  he  ia  so  numerously 
represented  in  the  contributions  to  the  Axt  Treasures  Exhibition,  that  we 
uo  apology  for  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  incidents  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  scion  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hogard,  Hogart^  or  Hogarth,  of  Kirby- 
hore,  ill  the  county  of  "Westmoreland ;  and  Ricliard  Hogarth,  the  father  of  the  painter, 
■OS  the  yiiungest  of  three  brothers, — the  sons  of  an  hereditary  freeholder  of  small  property 
I  the  Vale  of  Eamptou,  That  Richard  was  intended  for  a  learned  profession  is  clean 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  educated  at  St.  Bees,  from  ivhenco  he  migrated  to  London  with  the  view 
of  turning  his  acquirements  to  some  profitable  accoimt.  He  lived,  however,  in  an  age  when  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one,  however  great  his  talent,  to  succeed  in  literature  without  the  aid  of  patronage ; 
and  as  Richard  Hogarth  could  not  reckon  a  lord  among  his  acquaiiitances,  he  made  but  littlo  way  in  a 
tuft-himting  metropolis.  He  was  first  employed  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  afterwards  kept 
a  school  in  Ship-court,  Old  Bailey;  but  without  friends  or  patrons  his  learning  and  industry  wore  of  no 
avail,  and  he  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  repeat^  disappointment,  leaving  one  son,  William,  'ttie  subject 
of  our  memoir,  and  two  daughtera,  Ann  and  Mary,  to  bewail  his  untimely  loss. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  inde&tigablo  perseverance,  and  that  he  deserved  a  veiy  different  fiite^  the 
account  given  by  the  artist,  his  eon,  of  his  published  and  unpublished  work%  sufficiently  proves. 
"  Those  who  know,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  French  writer  of  great  experience,  "  how  mnch  of  labour 
and  thought  the  smallest  work  has  cost  its  author,  even  upon  a  superficial  subject,"  will  feel  for  the 
diBappointmentB  of  Richard  Hogarth.  After  spending  years  of  toil  upon  a  volume  of  four  hundred 
p^es,  intended  aa  an  addition  to  Littleton's  Latin  Dictionary,  and  siler  having  obtained  "testimonials 
to  its  practical  usefulness  from  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  ha 
could  not  prevail  upon  any  of  "the  brothers  of  the  Row"  to  undertake  the  publication.     In  his 
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^Grammar  Disputations"  he  was  more  fortunate,  but  the  work,  although  of  acknowledged  merit,  never 
conciliated  by  any  extraordinary  success  the  favour  of  printers  and  publishers. 

The  disappointments  of  the  father  were  a  warning  to  the  son,  who,  "  seeing,"  to  borrow  his  own 
wordfl^  "the  difficulties  under  which  scholars  laboured,  the  many  inconveniences  they  endured,  from 
their  dependence  on  their  pen,  and  the  cruel  treatment  they  met  with  from  booksellers  and  printers," 
took  warning  by  their  misfortunes.  "  I  had  constantly,"  he  continues,  "  before  my  eyes  the  precarious 
situation  of  men  of  classical  education ;  it  was,  therefore,  conformably  to  my  own  wishes,  that  I 
was  taken  from  school,  and  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  a  silver-plate  engraver."  The  name  of 
this  artist  was  Ellis  Cktmble. 

Hogarth  has  not  told  us  at  what  regc  he  commenced  his  appi^enticeship,  bufc  he  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  proceedings  at  school : — "  As  I  had  naturally  a  good  eye  and  fondness 
for  drawing,  shews  of  all  sorts  gave  me  uncommon  pleasure  when  young,  and  mimickry,  common  to 
all  children,  was  remarkable  in  me.  An  early  access  to  a  neighbouring  painter  drew  my  attention 
from  play,  and  I  was  at  every  possible  opportunity  employed  in  making  drawings.  I  picked  up  an 
acquaintance  of  the  same  turn,  and  soon  learnt  to  draw  the  alphabet  with  great  correctness.  My 
exercises,  when  at  school,  were  more  remarkable  for  the  ornaments  which  adorned  them,  than  for  the 
exercise  itself.  In  the  former  I  soon  found  that  blockheads  with  better  memories  would  surpass  me ; 
but  for  the  latter  I  was  particularly  distinguislieiL"  "With  the  instinctive  perception  of  genius, 
Hf)garth  soon  discovered  that  copying  heiTddic  monsters  for  his  master,  the  silver-plate  engraver,  was 
not  the  department  of  art  for  which  nature  had  intended  him.  "  Engraving  on  copper,"  he  says, 
"  was,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  my  utmost  ambition.  To  attain  this,  it  was  necessary  that  I  shoidd 
learn  to  draw  objects  something  like  nature  instead  of  the  monsters  of  heraldry,  and  the  common 
methods  of  study  were  much  too  tedious  for  one  who  loved  his  pleasure  and  came  so  late  to  it-;  for  the 
time  necessary  to  learn  in  the  usual  mode  would  leave  me  none  to  spare  for  the  ordinary  enjoyments 
of  life.  This  led  me  to  considering  whether  a  shorter  road  than  that  usually  travelled  was  not  to  be 
found.  The  early  part  of  my  life  had  been  employed  in  a  business  rather  detrimental  than  advan- 
tageous to  those  branches  of  the  art  which  I  wished  to  pursue  and  have  since  professed.  I  had  learned 
by  practice  to  copy  with  tolerable  correctness  in  \\\q  ordinary  way,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
were  many  disadvantages  attending  this  method  of  study,  as  having  faulty  originals,  &c.,  and  even 
when  the  pictures  or  prints  to  be  imitated  were  by  tlie  beat  masters,  it  was  little  more  than  pouring 
water  out  of  one  vessel  into  another." 

Hogarth  was^r  excellence  an  original  genius;  so  original,  indeed,  that  he  thought  copying  other 
men's  works  a  servile  occupation,  and  wholly  unworthy  an  artist  of  real  talent.  Tlie  course  of  reason- 
ing by  which  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  as  characteristic  of  the  man  as  liis  peculiar  style  of 
painting  was  of  the  artist.  "  Many  reasons  led  me  to  ^^^sh,"  says  he,  "  that  I  could  find  the  shorter 
path — ^fix  forms  and  characters  in  the  mind — and  instend  of  copying  the  lines,  try  to  read  the  language, 
and,  if  possible,  find  the  grammar  of  the  art,  by  bringing  into  one  focus  the  various  observations  I  had 
made,  and-  then  trying,  by  my  power  on  the  canvas,  how  far  my  plan  enabled  me  to  combine  and 
apply  them  to  practice.  For  tliis  purpose  I  considered  what  various  ways  and  to  what  different  piu*- 
poscs  the  memory  might  be  applied,  and  fell  upon  one  most  suitable  to  my  situation  and  idle  disposi- 
tion ;  lajdng  it  down  first  as  an  axiom,  that  he  who  could  by  any  means  acquire  and  retain  in  his  memory 
peirfect  ideas  of  the  subjects  he  meant  to  draw,  would  have  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  as  a  man 
"who  can  write  freely  hath  ofthe  twenty-five  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  their  infinite  combinations." 

He  did  not  waste  his  time,  fritter  away  his  opportunities,  or  endanger  the  originality  of  his 
style  by  copying  masterpieces  conceived  and  executed  in  quite  a  different  school  of  art  to  that  for 
which  he  was  l^  nature  best  suited.  "  Instead  of  burdening  the  memory,"  says  he,  "  with  musty  rules, 
or  tiring  the  eye  with  copying  dry  or  damaged  pictures,  I  have  ever  found  studying  from  nature  the 
shortest  and  safest  way  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  my  art  A  choice  of  composition  was  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered,  and  my  constitutional  idleness  naturally  led  me  to  the  use  of  such  materials  as 
I  had  previously  collected ;  and  to  this  I  was  fiirther  induced  by  thinking  that,  if  properly  combined, 
they  might  be  made  the  most  useful  to  society  in  painting,  although  similar  subjects  had  often  fidled 

irriting  and  preaching." 
AHhongh  many  of  Hogarth's  contemporaries  have  agreed  in  repressntfng  him  as  a  man  of  gross 
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convemation  and  an  unlettered  mind,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  however  indifferent  nuy  have 
been  Hir  proficiency  In  classical  literature,  his  mind  was  well  stored  with  that  knowledge  which  Is 
derive<l  from  men  and  nnt  from  books — from  observation  and  not  from  study — a  knowledge  &r  more 
valuable  iu  hia  vocation  than  the  poctr^,  pbiloeophy,  and  history  of  the  whole  Greek  and  Boman 
rejiertotre.     The  i>ovcrty  of  his  parents  had  prevented  his  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a.  Uuivenflty 


-ducatiim— a  sine  quA  wit  ia  the  eyes  of  Lord  Orford,  one  of  the  great  literary  authorities  of  the  d»y. 
A  claMHical  training  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  passport  quite  indispensable  in  procuring  .the 
(wtronnge  of  the  great  and  the  iwwerfuJ.  HogaHh,  in  his  early  struggles  with  the  world,  felt  this.  '  It 
was  long  before  his  talents,  great  and  indisputable  as  they  were,  could  compensate  for  a  d^cieniiy 
wIugIi  cx|)03ed  him  to  thqso  charges  of  ignorance  and  groBsness  which  Walpole,  Ireland,  aad  Kidu^ 
bring  against  him. 


JOHN    CAS9BU;B  AST  TKBASUaSS  EXHIBITIOH.  US 

We  l«am  from  Inland  that  he  completed  Qie  term  of  his  appraaticeehip  in  1718,  -whea  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  as  he  had  in  all  probability  been  bound  for  seven  years,  he  conld  not 
have  been  more  than  fonrteen  when  he  left  hia  father's  hous&— a  time  of  life  at  which  few  youths  liaro 
made  mndi  progreas  in  clasdcal  literature.  The  &thcr,  therefore,  is  not  to  blame  if  tlie  son  was  defi- 
cient in  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Grt.'ck.     That  Hogarth's  progress  was  slow  is  ertdent  from  the  fact 


that  "Ho  Taste  of  tlie  Town" — engraven  in  1724 — was  the  first  work  which  brought  him  into  publio 
notMCk  " '  Hie  Taste  of  the  Town,' "  says  Ireland,  in  speaking  of  this  production,  "  ia  now  entitled 
*  the  &B1SI  Ibaqnraade  Ticket,'  or  '  Burlington  Gate,'  in  which  the  follies  of  the  town  are  severely 
■■tiritod  by  tlie  leprcwmtation  of  multitudes,  properly  habited,  crowding  to  the  masquerade.  The 
leader  of  the  fignres  wean  a  cap  and  bells  and  a  garter  round  his  right  leg,  while  before  ]iim  a  satyr 
holda  a  pone  oontaining  a  Uioiuaud  pounds — a  satirical  glance  at  Majesty,     The  kneeling  figure,  pour- 
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ing  eight  thousand  pounds  at  the  feet  of  Cuzzoni,  the  Italian  singer,  has  been  said  to  resemble  Lord 
PeterborougL  Opera,  masque,  and  pantomime  are  in  their  glory,  while  the  works  of  our  great  dramatists 
are  trundled  to  oblivion  on  a  wheelbarrow.  On  the  summit  of  Burlington  Qate  he  placed  the  fitshion- 
able  artist)  William  Kent,  brandishing  his  palette  and  pencils,  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Haphael  for 
supporters." 

We  said  that  this  was  the  first  design  which  brought  him  into  notice,  but  we  have  still  the  names, 
though  nothing  more  remains  of  them,  of  many  productions  of  his  of  the  same  time,  through  the  sale 
of  which  he  managed  to  maintain  himself  and  assist  his  mother  and  sisters. 

He  derived  considerable  profit  fix)m  his  illustrations  of  books ;  "  but,"  according  to  Walpole,  "  no 
symptoms  of  his  genius  dawned  in  those  eai'ly  plates.*'  '*  The  Hudibras,"  illustrated  by  Hogarth  in 
172G,  '^  was  the  first  work,"  observes  the  same  author,  '^  that  marked  him  as  a  man  above  the  common ; 
yet,  ill  what  made  him  then  noticed,  it  surprises  me  now  to  find  so  little  humour  in  an  undertaking  so 
congenial  to  his  talents."  But  although  Hogarth  had  certainly  managed  to  give  additional  point  and 
application  to  the  witty  and  graphic  satire  of-Butler,  he  was  still  a  mere  engraver,  as  the  trial,  in  which 
an  upholsterer  of  the  name  of  Morris,  whom  he  sued  for  workmanship  and  materials,  sufficientdy  proves. 

Morris  had  eng^ed  Hogarth  to  paint  for  him  a  design  of  the  element  Earth ;  but  when  the  work 
was  sent  home  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  tapestry  workers  whom  Mr.  Morris  employed,  not 
performed  in  a  workmanlike  maimer,  and  Mr.  Morris  in  consequence  refused  to  pay  for  it.  The 
reasons  he  gave  for  this  refusal,  at  the  trial,  we  will  quote  at  length,  because  they  show  the  small  esti- 
mation in  which  Hogarth  was  held  at  the  time.  "  On  learning,"  says  Morris,  "  that  Hogarth  was.  an 
engraver  and  not  a  painter,  I  became  uneasy,  and  sent  one  of  my  servants  to  him,  who  stated  my 
apprehensions ;  to  which  Mr.  Hogarth  replied  that  it  was  certainly  a  bold  and  unusual  kind  of  under- 
taking, and  if  Mr.  Morris  did  not  like  it  when  finished,  he  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  it.  The 
-  work  was  completed  and  sent  home,  but  my  tapestiy  workers,  who  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  some  of 
them  the  finest  hands  in  Europe,  and  perfect  judges  of  performances  of  that  nature,  were  all  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to. execute  tapestry  by  it." 
Having  failed  as  a  tapestry  designer,  Hogarth  betook  himself  to  a  pursuit  more  congenial  to  his  nature 
•    and  talent. 

He  was  present  duiing  the  examination  of  Bambridge,  tlie  warder  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  who 
together  with  Huggins,  his  predecessor,  was  accused  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
breaclies  of  trust,  extortion,  and  cruelty.  The  illustration  of  this  scene  by  Hogarth  is  indicative  of 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  Tlie  likeness  of  the  miscreant  Bambridge  might  have  stood  for  that  of 
logo  in  the  moment  of  detection.  Tliis  sketch  established  Hogarth's  reputation  as  a  caricaturist  of 
eminence.  He  was,  however,  annoyed  at  perceiving  that  artists  very  inferior  to  him  in  genius,  but 
more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  were  realising  fortimes  by  portrait  painting,  while  he,  by 
etcliing  and  designing  satirical  scenes  of  fasliionable  folly  and  vice,  was  scarcely  able  to  emancipate 
himself  from  penury  and  dependence.  An  inferior  artist  of  the  name  of  Kent,  who,  in  the  fourfold 
capacity  of  painter,  sculptor,  arclutect,  and  ornamental  gardener;  had  gained  a  profitable  popularity  in 
each  department,  without  having  reached  even  a  moderate  proficiency  in  any,  was  the  object  of 
Hogarth's  peculiar  aversion. 

The  skill  and  cleverness  with  which  our  ai*tist  caricatured  a  ridiculous  altarpiece,  painted  by  Kent 
for  St.  Clement's  Church,  Strand,  brought  him  acquainted  with  Sir  James  Thomhill,  an  architect,  who 
found  Kent's  multifarious  occupations  much  in  liis  way. 

Sir  James  Thomhill,  who  had  an  academy  of  his  own  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  admitted  Hogavth,  in 
whom  he  recognised  original  genius,  among  the  number  of  his  pupils.  But  Hogarth,  instead  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  instruction  he  received  there,  wasted  his  time  in  arguments  with  his  brother  students  on 
the  propriety  of  copying  nature  herself,  instead  of  studying  her  through  the  medium  of  the  produc- 
tions of  others.  ^*  The  most  original  mind,"  said  he,  *'  if  habituated  to  horrovoed  postures  and  academio 
groups,  becomes  inoculated  with  the  style  of  others,  and  loses  the  power  of  stamping  a  spirit  of  ita 
own  on  canvas."  The  retort  of  a  brother  student  to  this  novel  and  startling  hypothesis  is  very  good* 
"By  the  doctrine,"  said  he,  "which  you,  Hogarth,  preach  and  practise,  it  seems  that  the  only  way  to 
draw  well  is  not  to  draw  at  all  j  and,  I  suppose,  if  you  wrote  on  the  art  of  swimmiogi  you  would  not 
ponnit  your  scholars  to  go  into  the  water  until  they  had  learnt  to  swim." 
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Hjft  intimacy  with  the  distinguished  architect  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the  fortunes  of 
Hogarthr  who,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1729,  married  Jane,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thomhill. 
In  age  they  were  tolerably  well  matched,  as  the  bridegroom  was  in  his  thirty-second  and  the  bride  in 
her  twentieth  year ;  but  the  marriage  took  place  without  the  consent  of  the  bride's  fether,  who,  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament  and  "  History  Painter  to  the  King,"  looked  for  a  son-in-law  much  higher  in 
the  social  scale  than  a  mere  etcher  and  engraver.  For  two  years  the  old  man  was  inexorable,  but  the 
entreaties  of  his  daughter  and  the  rising  reputation  of  his  son-in-law  at  length  reconciled  him  to  what 
he  considered  a  mescUlumce. 

The  increased  expenditure  of  mairied  life  obliged  Hogarth  to  humour  for  a  time  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  give  up  caricaturing  for  portrait  painting ;  "  an  employment,"  says 
Walpole,  "  most  ill-suited  to  a  man  whose  turn  was  certainly  not  flattery,  nor  his  talent  adapted  to 
look  on  vanity  without  a  sneer ;  yet  his  facility  in  catching  a  likeness,  and  the  method  he  chose  of 
painting  familiar  pieces  in  small  compass,  then  a  novelty,  drew  him  prodigious  business  for  a  time. 
It  did  not  last,  either  from  his  applying  to  the  real  bent  of  his  disposition  or  from  his  customers  apprc;- 
hending  that  a  satirist  was  too  formidable  a  confessor  for  the  devotees  of  self-love." 

Hogarth,  who  never  assigned  to  the  productions  of  this  portion  of  his  career  the  merit  they 
deserve,  speaks  slightingly  and  disparagingly  of  his  likenesses.  "I  married,"  says  he,  "and  com- 
menced painter  of  small  conversation  pieces,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high.  This,  having  noveltv, 
succeeded  for  a  few  years.  But  though  it  gave  somewhat  more  scope  for  the  fancy,  it  was  still  but  a 
less  kind  of  drudgery,  and  asJE  could  not  bring  myself  to  act  like  some  of  my  bretliren,  and  make  it  a 
sort  of  manufactory,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  help  of  backgrounds  and  drapery  painters,  it  was  not 
sufficiently  profitable  to  pay  the  expenses  my  family  required."  He  has  certainly  not  done  himself 
justice  in  this  accoimt  of  his  success  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  as  it  was  not  the  style  in  which  ho 
achieved  immortality,  ho  seems  to  regret  that  he  ever  wiusted  any  of  liis  time  and  energies  upon  it. 
He  was  neither  a  hypocrite  nor  a  flatterer,  and  as  he  could  not  so  far  falsify  nature  as  to  make  of  mere 
ordinary  men  and  women  gods  and  goddesses,  he  could  not  long  compete  with  rival  artists  who  shared 
in  none  of  his  scruples,  but  who,  without  his  genius,  had  a  certain  power  of  putting  every  sitter 
into  good  humour  by  concealing  the  defects  and  enhancing  the  beauties  of  the  likenesses  they  were 
taking. 

His  portraits  are  very  numerous.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  of 
Crarrick  as  Richard  III.,  of  Henry  Fielding,  of  Captain  Coram,  and  John  Wilkes.  His  family  or 
conversational  pieces  were  also  numerous,  and  so  popular  that  ho  was  often  able  to  obtain  the  price  he 
aaked  for  them  in  advance. 

TTia  reason  for  relinquishing  the  profitable  pursuit  of  portrait  painting  we  will  give  in  his  own 
emphatic  language.  "  For  the  portrait  of  Grarrick  as  Richard,"  he  says,  "  I  received  more  than  any 
"p.ngliah  artist  ever  before  received  for  a  single  portrait,  and  that,  too,  by  the  sanction  of  several  painters 
•who  were  consulted  about  the  price.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  current  i-emark  was,  that  portraits 
Mrere  not  my  province ;  and  I  was  tempte<l  to  abandon  the  only  lucrative  branch  of  the  art ;  for  the 
practice  brought  the  whole  nest  of  phyzmongers  on  my  back,  where  they  buzzed  like  so  many  hornets. 
All  those  people  had  their  friends,  whom  they  incessantly  taught  to  call  my  women  loose  characters, 
my  essay  on  beauty  horrowed,  and  my  engraving  contemptible.  This  so  much  disgusted  me  that  I 
sometimes  declared  I  would  never  paint  another  portrait,  and  frequently  refused  when  applied  to ;  for  I 
found  by  mortifying  experience  that  whoever  will  succeed  in  this  branch,  must  adopt  the  mode  recom- 
mended in  Gay's  &ble8,  and  make  divinities  of  all  who  sit  to  him.  Whether  or  not  this  childish 
affectation  will  ever  be  done  away  is  a  doubtftd  question  :  none  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  reform 
it  liave  yet  succeeded ;  nor  unless  portrait  painters  in  general  become  more  honest,  and  their  customers 
leas  vain,  is  there  much  reason  to  expect  they  ever  will."  Acting  upon  these  convictions,  Hogarth 
relinqniahed  for  once  and  for  ever  the  profitable  pursuit  of  portrait  painting,  which  was,  as  he  himself 
obBervea,  "the  only  lucrative  branch  of  the  art^"  and  put  into  practice  his  precepts  about  copying 

liTing  nature; 

Diflgnsted  with  the  amount  of  servility  and  flattery  required  in  the  portrait  painter,  he  determined 
io  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  and,  instead  of  mft-lHng  divinities  of  mere  mortals,  to  paint  folly, 
TanitYy  and  vioe^  in  all  their  native  hideousness.     For  this  purpose,  he  frequented  the  haunts  of  the 
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BoiiR  and  daughters  of  pleasure,  and  studied  the  habittt,  attitudea,  and  exprefuiong  of  those  wbo  give 
unbridled  licence  to  their  paHsiona  The  first  jwrtion  of  "  The  Harlot's  Progress"  was  his  di^ut  in 
this  fltyle  of  j>rodiictiou  ;  and  his  mother-in-law,  Lady  Thornhill,  was  so  pleased  with  the  geniut  and 
humour  of  the  performance,  that  she  adviHed  her  daughter  to  place  it  in  her  bther's  way.     "  One 


morinng,  Rajs  Nichols  '  Mrs.  Hogarth  conveyed  it  secretly  into  his  dining-room.  When  he  rone, 
ho  inquired  whence  ]t  came,  and  by  whom  it  was  brought  t  When  he  was  told,  he  cried  out,  '  Yeiy 
well  1  very  well  1  The  man  who  can  make  works  like  this,  can  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion.*  ** 
Ho  dcnigncd  this  remark  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  purs^-strings  cloee ;  bat  soon  after  became  both 
mcnncilod  inid  gi'nerous  to  the  young  people. 


WILLIAH  HOQARTH. 


"  THE  BNEAQED  MUSICIAN." 

The  detdgn  of  this  painting,  says  Ireland,  origiimted  in  a  stoty  which  wee  told  to  Hogarth  hy  Mr. 
John  Feetin,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  print  He  was  eminent  for  hk  skill  in  playing  upon  the  haut- 
boy and  Getmaa  flnte^  and  wu  much  employed  aa  a  teacher  of  muiric.     To  each  of  Ids  scholara  ha 
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dedicated  one  hour  each  daj.     **  At  nine  o'clock  one  morning,**  said  he^  ^  I  waited  upon  my  Lord 

Spencer ;  but  his  Lordship  being  out  of  town,  from  him  I  went  to  Mr.  V n,  now  Lord  V n. 

It  was  so  early  that  be  was  not  risen.  I  went  into  his  chamber,  and,  opening  a  window,  sat  down  on 
the  window-seat  Before  the  rails  was  a  fellow  playing  upon  the  hautboy.  A  man,  with  a  barrow 
full  of  onions,  offered  the  piper  an  onion  if  he  would  play  him  a  tune.  That  ended,  he  offered  a  second 
for  a  second  tune ;  the  same  for  a  third ;  and  was  going  on.  But  this  was  too  much.  I  could  not 
bear  it  It  angered  my  very  soul.  '  Zounds  ! '  said  I ;  '  stop  here  1  This  fellow  is  ridiculing  my  pro- 
fession;  he  is  playing  on  the  hautboy  for  onions.'  " 

The  author  has  shown  much  skill  in  the  grouping  of  the  variotte  characters,  whose  united  efforts 
in  the  way  of  vocalisation,  would  form  a  good  specimen  of  that  harmonious  discord,  called  the  Cries  of 
London.  The  dustman,  the  fishmonger,  the  ballad-singer,  the  French  drummer-boy,  the  caterwauling 
of  the  tabbies,  the  shout  of  the  chimney-sweep  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  labours,  the  horn  of  the  post- 
man, the  hautboy  of  the  strollers,  the  grinding  of  the  cutler,  <kc.  <fec.,  must  have  formed  an  accom- 
paniment highly  gratifying  to  the  ears  of  the  musician. 

There  is  a  redundancy  of  satirical  humour  in  the  picture,  which  is  in  Hogarth's  best  style.  •  It 
was  painted  in  November,  1740,  as  an  advertisement  in  a  number  of  the  London  Datlf/  Post  of  that 
date  testifie& 

"THE  CANVASS." 

This  engraving  represents  the  second  scene  of  a  subject  divided  into  four  parts  :  "  The  Entertain- 
ment^" "  The  Canvassing  for  Yotes,"  "  The  Polling,"  and  "  The  Chairing."  The  open  manner  in  which 
bribing  was  carried  on  in  those  days  is  clear,  from  the  fearless  effrontery  with  which  the  agents  of  the 
respective  candidates  are  besetting  the  freeholder  who  seems  willing  to  take  from  each  everything  he 
can  get,  although  he  is  pledged  to  vote  for  the  heaviest  bidder.  The  design  of  the  picture  is  admirable 
in  its  details.  The  British  Lion,  a  fragment  of  the  figurehead  of  a  ship,  is  devouring  the^i^r  de  lis  of 
France.  The  landlady  of  the  inn  is  engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of  calculating  the  gain  she  has  already 
made  by  the  contested  election.  The  stalwart  son  of  Mars  who  is  looking  so  complacently  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  glittering  heap  she  is  displaying  in  her  lap  will  soon,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  claim  a  share  of  the  spoil. 

At  the  rival  inn,  under  the  sign  of  "  The  Crown,"  a  fierce  dispute  is  going  on  between  the  sup- 
porters of  the  different  candidates ;  and  a  miscreant,  mounted  on  the  beam  which  sustains  the  Ttigignin. 
of  the  realm,  is,  forgetful  of  the  security  it  affords  him,  and  of  the  ruin  in  which  its  destruction  would 
involve  him,  endeavouring  to  saw  through  the  beam  which  upholds  the  crown.  There  are  so  many 
other  humorous  and  satirical  details  in  the  piece  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  fertiHty  of  the 
imaginative  genius  which  could  have  prompted  a  whole  so  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

"MARIAGB  A  LA  MODE."— No.  I. 

This  is  the  first  scene  in  a  series  of  six  paintings,  intitled  the  "Mariage  h  la  Mode."  Hogarth 
informed  the  public  of  his  design  in  an  advertisement,  which  we  copy  verbatim  from  The  London  DaUy 
Post  of  April  7  th,  1745  : — "  Mr.  Hogarth  intends  to  publish,  by  subscription,  six  plates,  frt>m  copper- 
plates engraved  by  the  best  masters  in  Paris,  affcer  his  own  paintings, — ^the  heads,  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  the  characters  and  expressions,  to  be  done  by  the  author, — ^representing  a  varieiy  of  modem 
occurrences  in  high  life^  and  called  '  Mariage  ^  la  Mode.'  Particular  care  is  taken  that  the  whole  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  exception  on  account  of  indecency  or  inelegancy  ;  and  that  none  of  the  characters 
represented  shall  be  personal." 

Our  engraving  describes  the  antenuptial  preparations  for  the  union  of  the  heir  of  a  proud  peer  with 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  The  gouty  old  fiither  of  the  brid^room,  inflated  with  self-sufliciency, 
is  dilating  upon  the  antiquity  of  his  noble  descent,  and  points  to  the  pedigree  of  his  race,  which  is 
humorously  represented  as  issuing  out  of  the  loins  of  the  first  Plantagenet,  who  is  clothed  in  complete  steeL 
The  rich  rotwrievy  or  citizen,  who  is  a  thoroughly  practical  person,  gazes  with  an  expression  of  ridicule 
upon  the  man  who  can  pride  himself  upon  anytlung  so  unsubstantial  as  antiquity  of  descent  He 
seems,  however,  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  value  of  the  securities  which  have  been  handed  to  him  for 
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his  inspection.  The  young  lord  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  dandy  of  the  tima  His  affections,  if 
he  have  any  at  all,  are  certainly  not  centred  in  his  bride,  for  he  is  gazing,  not  upon  her,  but  upon  the 
reflection  of  his  own  &ce  in  the  glass,  witli  a  look  which  shows  plainly  how  well  ho  is  satisfied  with 
his  appearance.  There  is  an  expression  of  mortified  vanity  on  the  fiice  of  the  lady,  who  seems  to  be 
revenging  the  neglect  of  her  "intended"  by  listening  with  apparent  interest  to  the  whisix^rcd  admiration 
of  a  cunning  young  lawyer,  who  makes  love  to  her  while  he  is  ostensibly  meuding  his  pen.  The  two 
pet  spaniels  who,  though  chained  together,  arc  pulling  different  ways,  foresliadow  the  fate  of  the  young 
couple. 

The  picture  has  many  other  details  emblematic  of  the  results  which  may  be  anticipated  from  an 
alliance  in  which  inclination,  sympathy,  and  suitableness  are  all  sacrificed  to  a  foolish  desire  for  wealth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rank  on  the  other. 

'*  MARIAQE  X  LA  MODE."— No.   IL 

The  scene  represented  by  tliis  engraving  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  progress  of  the  ill-assorted 
oouple.  The  dissipated  young  lord,  unrestrained  by  any  feelings  of  esteem  or  affection  for  his  giddy, 
vain,  and  pleasure-seeking  bride,  squanders  the  dowry  she  bi*ought  him  in  the  indulgence  of  his  vicious 
passions.  His  languid  attitude,  and  listless,  blaze  look,  while  his  ^dfc  is  giving  vent  to  her  rage  in  the 
destruction  of  her  china,  are  a  truthfid  and  telling  satire  upon  the  generality  of  matrimonial  squabbles. 
The  disorder  of  the  apartments,  which,  although  the  hands  of  the  clock  ix)int  to  past  one  at  noon,  have 
not  been  arranged  for  the  day,  are  illustrutive  of  the  advantage  which  servants  take  of  the  dissipation 
and  dissensions  of  their  masters. 

The  despairing  attitude  of  the  old  stewanl,  who,  after  an  unsatisfactory  interview,  is  dismissed  by 

his  lord  with  so  many  unpaid  bill^  and  one  solitjiry  receipt  upon  his  file,  is  highly  dramatic.     A  pack 

of  ouds  scattered  on  the  floor,  show  that  my  latly  has  taken  to  gaming,  in  order  to  console  herself  for 

ths  neglect  of  her  husband ;  and  the  oi>en  book  which  lies  at  her  feet,  is  a  spcchnen  of  the  style  of 

nsding  with  which  she  beguiles  her  leisure  horn's  and  debauches  her  mind.     The  whole  scene  is  highly 

suggestive  of  the  misery  and  ruin  which  must  shortly  ovei-take  the  vain  and  guilty  i)air.     No  tragedy 

er  romance  was  ever  conceived  so  ixjrfect  in  its  details,  so  gniphie,  so  pathetic,  and  so  circumstantial 

as  the  successive  scenes  of  this  scries.     So  wonderfully  accurate  Wius  the  knowledge,  so  abundantly 

productive  was  the  fancy  of  Hogarth  in  his  delineations  of  life,  that  we  might  fill  volumes  with  their 

l»i«toiy,  and  yet  not  describe  with  half  the  power,  pathos,  and  jiccunicy  which  characterise  these  six 

Kenes,  the  fate  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  *^  Mariage  ^  Li  Mode.'' 

"THE  COCK-PIT." 

The  subjects  upon  wliich  Hogarth  delighted  to  display  his  Siitirical  humour  were  geuemlly  of  a 
popular  character.  "We  have  seen  how  eloquently  and  circumstantially  he  has  exi>osed,  in  "The  Canvass," 
tfce  corruption  of  a  county  election,  and  in  the  engraving  of  "  The  Cock-pit"  we  perceive  how  pointedly 
*ad  fearlaaaly  he  lashes  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  that  most  barlxirous  exhibition — a  cock-fight.     Both 
cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting  are  now  luckily  out  of  tlate ;  but  in  llogarth's  time  they  were  amuse- 
ments so  &shionable,  that  i>eers  and  members    of   Parliament  openly  countenanced  them   by  their 
patronage  and  presence.     Hogarth's  picture  of  "The  Cock-i)it"  is  a  masterpiece  of  satirical  drollery 
sach  as  no  jother  artist  in  the  world  could  ever  have  conceived  or  executed. 

On  a  platform,  evidently  designed  and  built  for  the  brutal  exhibition,  we  see  two  wretched 
Tictima  of  man's  inherent  love  of  cruelty,  in  the  sliape  of  a  brace  of  cocks,  furnished  expressly  with 
steel  i^mrs,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  destruction,  pitted  against  each  other.     The  platform  is  sur- 
rounded   by  a   crowd  of  eager  spectators,  including   gamblers,  tliieves,    swindlers,  blacklegs,    pick- 
pocketfly  and  sporting  vagabonds  of  all  phases  of  guilt  and  depravity.     Peers,  butchers,  bakers,  coster- 
mongen,  rat-catchers,  horse-dealers,  bird-fimciers,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  huddled  together,  eagerly  betting  on 
the  issue  of  the  fight.      The  figure  in  the  centre  is  that  of  Lord  Albemarle  Bertie,  a  nobleman  whom 
otter  blindness  did  not  disquidify  for  a  prominent  place  in  the  cock-pit     He  is  surrounded  by  seven 
kindr«d  stpirits^  who  have  simultaneously  offered  to  bet  with  him  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle.     The 
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miscreant  close  nt  his  side  is  subtracting,  with  considerable  dexterity,  a  bank  note  from  tlie  noblenmn's 
list  A  butcher  and  a  ragged  potboy  are  endeavouring  to  apprise  tbe  noble  sporteman,  who  is  fiir  too 
intent  ujion  the  sport  and  the  beta- to  heed  their  warning,  of  the  contemplated  theft. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  marquis,  who  may  be  known  by  the  star  on  his  coat,  and  who  is  sup- 
(Kised  to  be  exclaiming  in  his  rage,  "Sauvages!  Sauvagesl"  is  cleverly  oharacteritrtic  of  the  nation  to 


which  he  belongs.  The  noiay  eagerness  of  the  assemblage  of  roughs  as  the  sport  proceeds,  is  ao  well 
described  by  the  attitudes  of  the  speakers,  that  ws  almost  &ncy  we  can  catch  their  words.  '  If  satire — 
wholesome,  truthfiil  satire — could  have  crushed  so  fiightjiil  a  custom,  this  circumstiUttial  picturo 
^-ould  have  effected  Hogarth's  object  But  he  only  scotched  without  killing  the  snake,  for  (he  cruel 
amusement  of  cock-fighting  continued  in  vogue  for  nearly  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
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"  SIUISaUSDA." 


Thia  beautifiil  engTaving  is  copied  from  a  painting  by  William  Hogarth,  contributed  to  tlio  Art 
Treoaurea  Exlubition  by  J.  H.  Anderdon,  Esq.  The  picture  of  "  Sigismunda,"  by  Hogarth,  was 
painted  for  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  in  the  year  1759,  and  was  a  co|ij  of  a  "  Sigismunda,"  imputed  to 
Corregio,  which  came  into  the  possesRion  of  Sir  Thomaa  Sebright,  at  tlie  salt;,  iu  the  year  1 758,  of  the 
collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  Sir  Luke  Scliaub. 

Walpol^  who  wafl  certainly  no  friend  to  Ho^artli,  assigns  the  following  motives  for  his  copyiug 
this  remarkable  painting.     "From  a  contempt  of  the  ignorant  virtuosi  of  the  age,  and  from  indignation    ■ 
at  the  impudent  tricks  of  picture  dealers,  whom  ho  siaw  continually  recoin mending  and  vending  vilo 
copies  to  bubble  collectors,  and  from  having  ntver  studird — iiuleofl  having  seen  few  good  pictures  of 
the  Italian  masters,  he  pcrsiuaded  himself  tliat  tlie  praisus  lnvitottoJ  on  tliosu  glorious  works  were 
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nothing  bat  the  effect  of  ignoranca  He  talke<)  tliia  luuguage  till  ho  believed  it,  liaviiig  heard  it  often 
asserted,  as  is  taie,  that  time  gives  a  mellowneKS  to  colours  and  imju-ovcs  them  ;  he  not  only  denied 
the  propositioii,  but  maintained  that  pictures  only  grew  black  and  worse  by  age.  He  went  further — 
lie  determined  to  rival  the  ancients,  and  unfortunately  chose  one  of  the  finest  pictures  iu  England  as 
the  subject  of  hia  competition.  Thia  was  the  celebrated  'Sigismunda'  of  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  eaid  to 
be  painted  by  Corregio,  probably  by  Furino,  but  no  matter  by  whom.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the 
[ncture  or  read  Diyden's  inimitable  talc,  and  not  feel  that  the  same  soul  animated  both.  After  many 
eanyB,  Hofprth  produced  his  'Sigismunda,'  but  no  more  like  'Sigismunda'  than  I  to  Hercules. 
Not  to  mention  the  Tretchedness  of  the  colouring,  it  was  the  representation  of  a  maudlin  kept  mis- 
treaB  just  tnmed  o^  and  with  eyes  red  with  rage  and  usquebaugh,  tearing  off  the  ornaments  her 
keeper  had  given  her.  To  add  to  the  disgust  raised  by  such  vulgar  expression,  her  fingers  were 
blooded  by  her  lover's  heait,  that  lay  before  her  like  that  of  a  sheep  for  her  dinner." 

The  iDany  thousanda  of  oui  subscribers  who  irill  have  the  opportunity  of  seeiiu;  in  the  Art  Trefr- 
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Bures  Palace  the  originul  of  this  celebrated  picture,  will  be  disgusted  at  the  malice  and  Msehood  of 
this  criticism.  John  Wilkes,  whom  Hogai-th  had  cleverly  caricatured,  in  revenge  for  an  attack  made 
upon  himself  in  "  The  North  Briton,"  had  his  fling  at  "  Sigismunda."  "  If  the  '  Sigismunda,' "  says 
the  patriot,  "  had  a  resemblance  of  anything  ever  seen  on  earth,  or  had  the  least  pretence  to  either 
meaning  or  expression,  it  was  what  he  had  seen  or  perhaps  made  in  real  life— his  own  wife  in  an 
agony  of  passion ;  but  of  what  passion  no  connoisseur  could  guess." 

The  account  which  Hogarth,  in  his  own  memorandum-book,  gives  of  the  whole  transaction,  is  by 
far  the  most  rational  and  probable.  Tliis  transaction,  he  says,  having  given  rise  to  many  ridiculous 
fysehoods,  the  following  unvarnished  tale  ^vill  set  all  in  its  true  light  The  picture  of  "  Sigismunda " 
was  painted  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  in  the  year  1759,  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Hogarth  had  fully  determined  to  leave  off  painting,  partly  on  account  of  ease  and  retirement,  but  more 
particularly  because  he  had  found  by  thirty  years'  experience  that  his  pictures,  except  in  an  instance 
or  two,  had  not  produced  him  one  quarter  of  the  profit  which  arose  from  his' engravings.  However, 
the  flattering  compliments  as  well  as  generous  offers  made  him  by  the  above  gentleman,  who  was 
immensely  rich,  prevailed  upon  the  artist  to  undertake  this  difficult  subject;  which  (being  seen 
and  fully  approved  of  by  his  lordship  whilst  in  hand)  was,  after  much  time  and  the  utmost  efforts, 
finished — ^but  how,  the  painter  s  death  can  only  positively  determine.  The  price  required  for  it  was 
therefore  not  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  picture,  but  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  time  it  took  in 
painting.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  further  confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Eichard 
Grosvenor  by  Hogarth  himself,  in  which  he  dwells  upon  these  points,  and  gives  the  reasons  for  his 
charging  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  picture. 

The  millionaire,  who,  without  any  genuine  taste  or  generous  impulses,  wished  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation as  a  patron  of  fine  art,  sent  the  following  cold  and  cutting  reply  to  Hogarth's  explanatory  letter. 
"I  should  sooner  have  answered  yours  of  the  13bli  instant,  but  have  been  mostly  out  of  town.  I 
imderstand  by  it  that  you  have  a  commission  from  Mi*.  Hoare  for  a  picture.  If  he  should  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  *  Sigismunda,'  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  your  letting  him  have  it ;  for  I  really 
think  the  performance  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  constantly  having  it  before  one's  eyes 
would  be  too  often  occasioning  melancholy  ideas  to  arise  in  one's  mind,  which  a  curtain'd  being  drawn 
before  it  would  not  diminish  the  least."  The  truth  is  that  Sir  Eichard  Grosvenor  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  unfavourable  criticism  of  Walpole,  and  as  he  could  form  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  was 
moreover  of  a  mean  and  overbearing  nature,  he  was  anxious  to  repudiate  his  bargain. 

The  picture  remained  on  the  painter's  hands ;  and  in  liis  dying  injunctions  to  his  widow,  he  begged 
her  not  to  part  with  it  for  less  than  five  hundred  pounds.  It  was,  in  consequence,  not  sold  till  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hogarth,  when  it  was  bought  by  Boydell. 

Hogarth,  in  noticing  the  annoyance  and  vexation  which  the  abuse  of  his  "  Sigismunda  "  and  the 
meanness  of  his  patron  had  occasioned  liim,  remarks,  "  However  mean  the  vendor  of  poisons  may  be 
the  mineral  is  destructive ;  to  me  its  operation  was  troublesome  enough.  Ill  nature  spread  so  &st 
that  now  was  the  time  for  every  little  dog  in  the  profession  to  bark  and  revive  the  old  spleen  which 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the  analysis.  The  anxiety  which  attends  endeavouring  to  recollect  ideas  long 
dormant,  and  the  misfortunes  which  clung  to  this  transaction  (alluding  to  the  *  Sigismunda ')  coming 
on  at  a  time  when  nature  demands  quiet  and  something  besides  exercise  to  cheer  it,  added  to  my  long 
sedentary  life,  brought  on  an  illness  which  continued  twelve  months.  But  when  I  got  well  enough  to 
ride  on  hoi-seback  I  soon  recovered.  This  being  at  a  period  when  war  abroad  and  contention  at  home 
engrossed  every  one's  mind,  prints  were  thrown  into  the  background,  and  the  stagnation  rendered  it 
necessary  that  I  should  do  some  timed  thing,  to  recover  my  lost  time  and  stop  a  gap  in  my  income. 
This  drew  forth  my  print  of  *The  Times,'  a  subject  which  tended  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
unanimity,  and  put  the  opposers  of  those  humane  objects  in  a  light  which  gave  great  offence  to  those 
who  were  trying  to  ferment  destruction  in  the  minds  of  the  populace." 

"  The  Times,"  to  which  Hogarth  alludes,  was  a  print  purely  political,  and  therefore  only  interesting 
to  those  whom  it  concerned.  The  principal  object  at  which  the  shafts  of  its  satire  were  aimed,  was 
Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  who,  although  a  politician  of  first-rate  ability  and  of  most  per- 
suasive eloquence,  was,  nevertheless,  accused  of  courting  the  fovour  of  the  mob  more  than  was  b^ 
coming  in  a  man  of  station  and  reputation. 
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«*THE  BOWL  OF   PUNCH." 

The  painting  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy  was  called  at  the  time  "  Modem  Midnight  Conver- 
sation," and  Ireland  informs  ns  that  most  of  the  persons  introduced  are  the  portraits  of  the  notorious 
characters  of  the  age. 

The  scene  is  one  of  drunken  riot  and  debauch.  Around  the  table  some  dozen  persons  have  been 
r^aling  themselves  with  brandy  punch  and  strong  wine,  we  say  have  been,  for  three  or  four  of  the 
number  are  already  hors  de  combat^  and  are  either  bodily  or  mentally  incapable  of  any  fiirther  excess. 
Horrible  to  relate,  the  high  priest  of  this  scene  of  vice  and  drunkenness  is  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
who^  while  the  rest  of  the  company,  overpowered  with  the  fiimes  of  the  potent  liquor,  are  either  fallen 
or  fidling  under  the  table,  survives,  amid  the  general  wreck,  with  powers  of  mind  and  body  imimpaired. 
His  capacity  for  drink  is  so  unrivalled,  that  he  sits  among  his  boon  companions  an  illustratior  jf  what 
Thomson  would  call  "the  black  abyss  of  drink."  Whether  the  portrait  is  intended  for  Henley,  who 
has  been  so  severely  lashed  by  Pope,  or  for  a  Mr.  Ford,  a  near  relative  of  Dr.  Johnson,  notorious  for 
his  profligacy,  will  never  now  be  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  represents  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  those  worthies. 

The  empty  bottles  on  the  table,  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  floor,  amounting  to  above  twenty  in 
number,  prove  how  lengthened  and  peraevering  has  beer,  the  debauch.  In  justification  of  Hogarth's 
introduction  of  a  priest  as  the  president  of  so  disgraceful  and  riotous  a  scene.  Lord  Sandwich  tells  the 
following  anecdote  : — "  I  was  in  company  where  there  were  ten  parsons,  and  1  made  a  wager  privately 
and  won  it,  that  among  them  there  was  not  one  pi-ayer-book.  I  then  ofiered  to  lay  another  wager, 
that  among  the  ten  parsons  there  were  half  a  score  of  corkscrews — it  was  accepted.  The  butler  received 
liis  instructions,  pretended  to  break  his  corkscrew,  and  requested  any  gentleman  to  lend  ^him  one, 
"when  each  priest  pulled  a  corkscrew  from  his  pocket." 

Luckily  for  us,  such  "Modern  Midnight  Conversation  "  is  no  longer  the  fashion  of  the  age.  "We 
liave  our  vices  and  our  follies  as  well  as  our  prodecessoi's  of  the  last  centuiy,  and  if  they  had  a 
Hogarth,  we  have  a  Thackeray  and  a  Dickens,  to  expose  them  in  all  their  absurdity  and  hideousness. 
Hut,  great  as  may  be  our  guilt,  we  are  seldom  degraded  below  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  by  such 
an  exhibition  as  the  scene  before  us. 

^'THE    ALCHYMIST." 

This  engraving  is  copied  from  one  of  the  highly  successful  illustrations  of  Hudibras,  which  Hogarth 
published  in  the  year  172G.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  full  merit  of  this  piece  without  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  part  of  Butler's  masterpiece  which  it  illustrates.  We  will  therefore  quote  the 
passage,  Part  ii.,  canto  iii. 

"  Tlie  kuiglit,  with  various  doubts  possesst, 
To  win  the  lady  goes  in  quest 
Of  Sidropbel,  the  Rosicrucian, 
To  know  the  destinies'  resolution, 
'  With  whom  being  met  they  both  chop  logic 

About  the  science  astrologic, 
Till  falling  from  dispute  to  fight, 
The  conj'rer*s  worsted  by  the  knight." 

The  working  up  of  the  scene  is  highly  humorous  and  original.  The  furniture  of  the  alchymist's 
laboratory,  all  the  implements  of  liis  art,  together  with  the  live  and  dead  stock  in  use,  are  described 
with  a  minuteness  which  shows  how  well  Hogarth  had  mastered  the  subject.  His  illustrations  of 
Hudibras  were,  indeed,  as  we  remarked  before,  the  first  productions  of  his  pencil  which  gave  indications 
of  his  future  fame. 

The  conclusion  of  the  dispute  between  Sidrophel  the  alchymist,  and  Hudibras  the  knight,  is  thus 

humorouslr  related  by  Butler : — 

"  Hnffer  !  qnotb  Hudibras,  ibis  srrcrd 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word, 
Ralpho,  make  h.iste,  and  call  an  officer 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  soph'^ter. 
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Heaawhile,  TU  hold  them  kt  a  day, 
Lett  b«  uid  Wbteknn  ran  awftj. 
Bnt  Sidiaph«I,  who,  frmD  the  iipMt 
Of  Hodibna,  did  dot  enot 
A  6gan  woim  portcudmB  Ou 
Tbu  that  of  molt  maliguuit  rtar, 
Belitred  it  nov  the  fittest  moment 
To  shoD  th«  danger  that  might  «ame  on't, 


While  Hudibras  vas  all  sloni?. 
And  he  and  Whackntn  tno  lo  one. 
This  i^eing  roolved,  be  spied  b;  chance 
Behind  the  door  an  iron  lanoe 
That  manj  a  itoidj  limb  had  gored. 
And  leg*  and  loine  and  iboalden  bored. 
He  aaatdhed  it  np  and  made  a  pan 
To  make  hia  mj  throngh  Hndibiaa. 
Whackum  bad  got  a  firelock 
With  which  be  rowed  to  do  bii  work. 


WUUAU   BOGABTH. 


1S6 


Hogarth  and  Butler  had  a  kindred  vein  of  satire,  and  if  the  painter  and  the  poet  had  been  con- 
temporaries,  they  might  have  played  success^Ilj  into  each  other's  hands.  They  had  both  the  same 
enTiable  powem  of  aatirising  the  vice  without  offending  the  indiridiul,  and  of  exposing  folly  without 
incurrtDg  the  charge  of  stverity.  TLey  were  both  philaiithroiiists  of  the  highest  order,  for  their  shafts 
wen  levelled  not  at  men  but  at  manners — not  at  weak  and  errmg  huiiiunity,  but  at  the  vices  aud 


^^Mof  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  poems  of  Butler,  like  the  diefg-d'(eurre  of  Hogarth,  have 
u  fiiropeMi  reputation  ;  for  wherever  the  satii-o  is  general  and  genuine,  its  application  is  confined  to 
Mpwliciilar  age  or  country.  The  impulses  of  the  human  heart  are  indeed  identical  in  eveiy  land 
•od  clim^  however  bahions  may  vary  or  circumstances  modify  them,  and  everywhere  the  same  cauMS 
•iDprodnce  the  same  effects.     The  scene  concludes  with  the  defeiit  of  the  Rosicnician. 
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Bot  Hadibnui  was  well  prepared, 
And  stontly  stood  upon  his  guard. 
He  pat  by  Sidrophello^s  thrust. 
And  in  right  manfully  be  mshed ; 
The  weapon  from  his  gripe  he  wrung, 
And  laid  him  on  the  earth  along. 
Whackum,  his  seacoal  prong  threw  by. 
And  basely  turned  his  back  to  fly ; 
But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch 
As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech. 
Just  in  the  place  where  honour's  lodged^ 
As  wise  philosophers  have  judged, 
Because  a  kick  in  that  part  more 
Hurts  honour  than  deep  wounds  before." 

Our  illustration  represents  the  moment  when  Ralpho  is  leaving  the  knight  to  look  for  an  officer, 
and  Hudibras  has  to  contend  single-handed  with  Sidrophel  and  Whackum. 

Sir  James  Thomhill  died  in  1734,  and  Hogarth,  who  had  entirely  forgiven  his  father-in-law  for  his 
long  estrangement,  wrote  in  the  obituary  of  Sylvanus  Urban  the  following  memoir  of  the  celebrated 
arcliitect : — "  Sir  James  Thomhill,  knight,  was  the  greatest  history  painter  this  kingdom  ever  pro- 
duced ;  witness  his  elaborate  works  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's,  the  altarpieces  of 
All  Soul's  College  in  Oxford,  and  the  church  in  Weymouth,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  not  only  by 
patents  appointed  history  painter  to  their  late  and  present  Majesties,  but  Serjeant  painter,  by  which  he 
was  to  paint  all  the  royal  palaces,  coaches,  barges,  and  the  royal  navy.  This  late  patent  he  surren- 
dered in  favour  of  his  only  son  John.  He  left  no  other  issue  but  one  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  Mr. 
William  Hogarth,  admired  for  his  curious  miRiature  conversation  pieces."  "  The  Harlot's  Progress," 
which  was,  as  we  have  shown,  the  cause  of  his  reconciliation  with  his  wife's  father,  was  now  followed 
by  the  "  Rake's  Progress,"  in  a  series  of  eight  scenes. 

"  *  The  Rake's  Progress,' "  says  Walpole,  "  thougli  perhaps  superior  to  *  The  Harlot's  Progress,'  had 
not  so  much  success  as  the  others,  from  want  of  novelty  ;  nor  is  the  print  of  'The  Arrest'  equal  to  the 
others." 

Tlie  truth  is  that  the  town  was  more  captivated  by  the  humorous  and  original  description  given  by 
Hogarth  of  a  career  of  folly  in  woman  than  of  that  in  man.  The  first  was  more  romantic  than  the 
second,  and  had,  moreover,  the  charms  of  novelty.  The  success  of  "  The  Harlot's  Progress  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  no  lass  than  1,200  subscribei's  were  entered  on  the  artist's  books.  It  was 
dramatised  in  every  possible  shape,  and  it  formed  the  plot  of  pantomimes  and  ballad  operas.  The  story 
of  the  harlot  is,  alas,  but  too  circumstantially  true  even  in  the  present  day.  She  is  conducted  through 
six  successive  scenes  of  woe  :  from  purity  to  guilt,  from  guilt  to  shame,  and  from  shame  to  misery  and 
death.  "The  Rake's  Progress,"  though  not  so  popular  with  the  world,  was  equally  striking  and 
original  A  youth,  who  is  the  heir  of  a  sordid  miser,  suddenly  becomes  possessed  of  immense  wealth. 
He  deceives  and  deserts  the  woman  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  trust  him.  He  is  the  prey 
of  a  crowd  of  swindlers  and  parasites ;  and  after  passing  through  various  phases  of  sin  and  splendour, 
with  health  wrecked  and  fortune  squandered,  is  left  by  the  artist  a  raving  lunatic  in  Bedlam  Hospital 

"  The  curtain,"  says  Walpole,  "  was  now  drawn  aside,  and  his  genius  stood  displayed  in  its  fiill 
lustre.  From  time  to  time  he  continued  to  give  those  works,  which  should  be  immortal,  if  the  nature 
of  his  work  will  allow  it.  Even  the  receipts  for  his  subscriptions  had  wit  in  them.  Many  of  his  plates 
he  engraved  himself;  and  often  expunged  faces  etched  by  his  assistants  when  they  had  not  done  justice 
to  his  ideas." 

Many  of  the  chief  persons  in  "  The  Harlot's  "  and  "  Tlie  Rake's  Progress  "  were  portraita  The 
notorious  Colonel  Charter's,  the  greatest  roue  of  his  day ;  the  pompous  Justice  Gonson ;  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Sacheverell ;  and  Dr.  Misaubin,  the  lean  physician,  who  disturbs,  by  his  disputes  with  a  &t 
oonfrhre^  the  last  moments  of  the  wretched  sinner,  are  all  drawn  to  the  life. 

In  "  The  Rake's  Progress "  the  actors  are  not  so  well  known,  but  they  are  also  believed  to  be 
portraits.  Hogarth  was  his  own  engraver,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  invest  the  copies  of  his  paintings 
with  an  autograph  merit  which  no  other  artist  could  have  imparted  to  them.  Hogarth  and  Martin 
are  probably  the  only  two  painters  of  eminence  who,  by  being  their  own  engravers,  have  ■ecored  to 
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themselves  the  full  proceeds  of  their  works,  and  who  have  gratified  their  patrons  with  the  certainty  of 
possessing  prints  which  have  all  the  genius  of  the  originals. 

"  CRUELTY." 

This  scene,  from  a  painting  by  Hogarth,  though  grapliic  and  highly  circumstantial,  is  not  pleasing. 
The  grouping  is  excellent,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  wicked  impulses  of  the  hiunan  heart,  when 
unchecked  by  religion,  custom,  or  law,  striking  and  profound;  but  still  we  turn  from  the  picture  with 
a  feeling  of  shame  and  degradation.  How  many  a  generation  of  that  noble  and  useful  animal,  whom 
the  brutal  jarvy  of  the  day  is  tortming  in  a  manner  now  happily  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament,  hds 
perished  since  the  date  of  this  picture,  under  similar  treatment.  The  conception  is  only  too  suggestive, 
and  we  sicken  at  the  thought  of  the  hereditaiy  sufleri ugs  of  the  race  of  horses.  Bull-baiting  is  also 
a  nuisance  now  happily  abated,  and  although  sheep  and  j)ig8  are  still  occasionally  driven  thi-ough  the 
streets,  the  abominations  of  Smitlifield  are  now  only  traditionary.  It  is  true  that  the  ass  is  still  the 
victim  of  wretches  whom  he  often  surpa.«<ses  in  intelligence ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  catalogue  of 
cruelties  contained  in  this  picture  is  rather  the  representation  of  extinct  than  of  existing  abuses. 
Hogarth  painted  "  Cruelty  "  in  four  stages,  desci-iptive  of  the  career  of  a  boy,  whose  cruelty  increases 
with  his  years,  until  he  is  at  last  hanged  and  dis.sectod  for  an  atrocious  mui'der  he  has  committed. 

"GARRICK    AS    RICHARD    IIL" 

The  celebrated  painting  from  wliich  we  have  copied  our  engraviug  was  contributed  to  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  by  Lord  Fcversliam,  and  was  painted,  in  1746,  for  the  ancestor  of  that  noble- 
man. In  the  catalogue  of  the  Ait  Treasures  Exliibition  we  find  the  following  notice  of  the  picture, 
taken  from  Hogarth's  Memorandjx.  "  For  tlie  i)ortrait  of  !Mr.  Gai-rick  as  Richai-d  III.  I  was  paid  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  more  than  auy  English  artist  ever  received  for  a  single  portrait,  and  that 
too  by  the  sanction  of  several  paintei-s  who  had  been  previously  consulted  about  the  price,  which  was 
not  given  without  mature  considei*ation."  There  is  a  striking  reality  in  the  attitude  of  the  tyrant. 
Terrified  at  length  beyond  endurance  by  the  supernatm-al  horroi-s  which  have  haunted  his  dream,  he 
is  a  prey  to  that  remorse  which  no  human  agency  could  have  awakened  in  his  stony  heart.  Much 
fault  has  been  found  with  the  figure  of  Richard  by  connoisseurs,  who  considered  it  "  too  muscular  and 
massy,"  but  the  immense  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  which  the  usurper  had  to  undergo,  demanded 
a  frame  of  iix)n  and  nerves  of  adamant.  The  terror  depicted  in  every  feature  as  he  starts  from  his 
couch  is  highly  dramatic. 

This  portrait  of  the  tragedian  was  executed  many  years  after  the  family  piece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crarrick  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  celebrated  actor  and  his  wife.  Hogarth  was  by  disposition 
incapable  of  flattery,  and  as  he  had  represented  the  great  popular  favourites  more  as  natiu^  had 
made  them  than  as  art  had  moulded  them,  he  of  course  gave  offence.  Players  live  upon  praise.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  them  as  their  daily  food.  And  Garrick,  who  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  the  incense 
of  poets,  painters,  and  pit-frequenting  critics,  could  not  bear  to  see  himself  represented  as  a  mere  com- 
monplace mortal,  seated  at  an  orduiary  table,  and  with  a  wife  who  had  nothing  distingue  about  her 
coming  behind  him  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand. 

Grarrick  openly  disapproved  of  the  piece,  and  his  wife,  although  she  did  not  complain  of  the  like- 
ness of  herseli^  said  disparagingly,  that  "  her  dear  husband  looked  less  noble  in  nature  than  in  art" 
Hogarth  was  highly  incensed  at  these  unjust  criticisms.  In  a  fit  of  indignation,  he  drew  his  pencil 
across  the  actor's  mouth,  and  never  afberwai-ds  added  a  single  touch  to  the  painting.  At  the  time 
of  Im  death  it  was  still  imaltered  and  unpaid  for,  and  Mrs.  Hogarth  sent  it  to  Mi-s.  Garrick  without 
making  any  chaise  for  it 

"HOGARTH'S   PORTRAIT." 

Our  great  satirist  painted  many  likenesses  of  himself^  but  the  portrait  of  which  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  a  copy  is  the  one  with  which  the  public  is  the  most  &miliar. 

He  Tras  in  stature  rather  below  the  middle  height     His  eye,  which  was  bright  and  piercing,  was 
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iiidiirative  of  the  wit,  lirollery,  and  humour  1 
distinguished  nil  his  artistic  productions.     His  fi 
hcail  was  high  and  round,  with  tbe  reflectir*  N 
[jerceptive    orgaus   equally   well    tlerelopeil. 
ccceulricities  were  cimracteriatic  of  his  geiiitu, 
to<jk  aa  mufh  jHuna  in  displaying  the  scar  of  ft 
ou  his  forehead  aa  niottt  men  would  hare  ti 
concealing  it.  Thebull-dog,  whomhe  has  inl 
iikto  the  picture,  he  evidently  intended  as  a  kind-il 
/"c  gimile  of  himself,  and  the  likeness  h 
man  and  his  &vourite  dog  must  strike  e 
who  studicii  the  piece. 

He  was  active  and  energetic,  muscular 
and  bustling  in  manner.      The  merry  twinUft'^ 
his    eye    was    indicative   of  the  mirth  and  B 
fellowship  of  his  disposition  ;  but  in  his  Mmda 
and  resentments  he  displayed   the   pertinacitj  < 
the  bull-dog.      Many  contemporary    writers    havt  ^ 
borne  testimony  to  tbe  aterhng  wortli  of  hia  charac- 
ter.    "  la  hiji  relations  of  husband,  brother,  friend 
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and  master/'  says  Ireland,  <^  he  was  kind,  generous,  sincere,  and  indulgent ;  in  diet  abstemious,  but  in  his 
liospitality,  though  devoid  of  ostentation,  liberal  and  firee-heoited ;  not  panimonioujs^  jet  £rugaL  l*at 
so  comimmtivcly  small  were  the  rewards  then  paid  to  artists,  that,  after  the  labour  of  a  long  life,  he 
left  a  veiy  inconsiderable  sum  to  his  widow,  with  whom  he  must  have  received  a  large  portion." 
Though  formidable  and  persevering  in  his  resenUnent,  he  was  nevertheless  a  generous  foe>  and  levelled 
the  shafts  of  his  wit  and  satire  only  on  those  who  were  present — ^never  on  the  absent.  He  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  oft^n  provoked,  both  by  his  pencij  and  his  pen,  those  whom  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  conciliate.  He  was  always  ready  to  attack  vice  and  folly  in  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor ;  but  then  he  made  his  attack  openly  and  in  the  light  of  tlay,  for  it  was  his  constant  boast 
that  he  never  said  a  thing  l>eliind  a  man's  back  which  he  would  not  gladly  have  told  him  to  his  fiice. 

In  his  domestic  economy  he  was  most  liberal  and  hospitable,  and,  as  the  proceeds  of  his  works  were 
at  one  time  large*,  he  had  the  means  of  indulging  his  generous  and  convivial  impulses.  He  was  stead- 
fastly attached  to  Mi-s.  Hogarth,  who  returned  his  affection  with  interest,  and  no  one,  except  that 
proverbially  slanderous  Wilkes,  ever  insinuated  that  he  lived  on  bad  terms  with  liis  wife. 

Tlie  "Manage  Jl  la  Mode,"  in  six  noble  pictures,  was  the  next  production  of  his  genius  upon 
whicli  immortality  has  set  its  stamp.  The  fate  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  clever  satiiicol 
romance  is  almost  as  tragical  as  that  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  Harlot's  and  the  Eake's  Progress. 
The  hus])and  is  murdered  by  the  lady's  paramour,  who  expiates  his  crime  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
guilty  wife  dies  from  the  effects  of  poison,  administered  by  herself. 

The  introduction  into  the  i)iece  of  the  sordid  old  father,  who,  untouched  by  the  misery  and  guilt  of 
liis  expiring  child,  is  carefully  removing  from  her  finger  a  costly  ring,  is  only  too  suggestive  of  the 
hardness  of  the  human  lieai't.  In  the  attitude  of  the  babe  who  t\vines  its  tiny  arms  round  the  neck 
of  the  dying  mother,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  affecting.  This  wonderful  and  interesting  pro- 
duction was,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  merit,  sold  by  public  auction  to  Mr.  Lane,  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  one  hundred  and  t^n  guineas.  The  transaction  is  thus  described  by  the  purchaser : — 
"Tlie  sale  wius  to  take  place  by  a  kind  of  auction,  where  every  bidder  was  to  write  on  a  ticket  the 
price  he  was  disposed  to  give,  ^vith  liis  name  subscribed  to  it.  These  pa2)ers  were  to  be  received  by 
Mr.  Hogarth  for  the  space  of  one  month,  and  the  highest  bidder,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month,  was  to  be  the  purchaser.  This  strange  mode  of  proceeding  probably  disobliged  the  pubhc, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  at  that  time  a  combination  against  Hogarth,  who,  perhaps,  from  the  frequent 
and  extraordinary  approlvdtion  of  his  works,  might  have  imbibed  some  degree  of  vanity,  which  the 
town  in  general,  friends  and  foes,  seemed  i*esolved  to  mortify.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  to  me  it  was 
fully  apparent,  they  effect<3d  their  design,  for,  on  the  Gth  of  June,  1750,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
tins  capitiil  work,  when  I  arrived  at  the  Golden  Head,  expecting,  as  was  the  case  at  the  sjile  of  *  Tlie 
Harlot's  Progi*ess,'  to  find  his  study  full  of  noble  and  great  pei-sonagos,  I  found  only  Hogarth  and  his 
friend  Dr.  Parsons,  sccretaiy  to  the  Poyal  Society.  I  had  bid  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  No  one 
anived ;  and,  t<;ii  minutes  before  twelve,  I  told  the  artist  I  would  make  the  poimds  guineas. 

"  Tlie  clock  struck,  and  Mr.  Hogarth  wished  me  joy  of  my  purchase,  hoping  it  was  an  agreeable 
one ;  I  said  perfectly  so.  Dr.  Pai*sons  was  very  much  disturbed,  and  Hogarth  veiy  much  disap- 
pointed, and  ti*uly  with  great  reason.  The  former  told  me  the  painter  had  hurt  liimself,  by  naming  so 
early  an  horn*  for  the  sale,  and  Hogarth,  who  overheard  him,  said  in  a  marked  tone  and  manner,  *  Per- 
haps it  may  be  so.'  I  concurred  in  the  same  opinion,  said  he  was  poorly  rewarded  for  his  labour,  and 
if  he  chose  he  might  have  till  three  o'clock  to  find  a  better  bidder.  Hogarth  warmly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  Dr.  Parsons  proposed  to  make  it  public.  I  thought  this  unfair,  and  forbade  it.  At  one 
o'clock,  Hogarth  said,  *  I  shall  trespass  no  longer  on  your  generosity ;  you  are  the  proprietor,  and  if 
you  are  pleased  with  the  purchase,  I  am  abundantly  so  with  the  purchaser.*  He  then  desired  me  to 
promise  that  I  would  not  dispose  of  the  paintings  without  informing  liim,  nor  permit  any  person  to 
meddle  with  them  imder  pretence  of  cleaning  them,  as  he  always  desired  to  do  that  liimself" 

Forty-seven  years  afterwards,  Colonel  Cawthome,  who  inherited  the  "  Mariage  k  la  Mode "  from 
Lane,  sold  the  series  to  Angerstein  for  £1,381, — so  much  had  time  enhanced  this  immortal  production 
of  Hogarth's  genius. 

The  design  of  a  series  of  paintings  under  the  title  of  "  The  J^appy  Marriage,"  was  laid  a.side,  in 
favour  of   "The  Two  Fellow-'prentices,"   although  the  artist  had  already  sketched  the  six  scenes. 
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Industry  and  idleness  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  "  the  two  'prentices,"  though  not  by  any  mcaiLs 
the  best  things  Hogarth  had  done,  were  perhaps  the  most  popular.  They  conveyed  a  pi*actical  lesson 
of  the  greatest  utility,  and  the  engmvings  from  tlie  etchings  were  everywliere  purchased  by  parents 
and  masters. 

"  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eugland "  was  intended  as  a  retaliation  for  the  indignity  put  upon  tlio 
artist  at  Calais,  where  he  had  been  arrested  as  a  spy  while  sketcliing  one  of  the  gatos  of  the  town,  but 
the  sarcasm  is  tame  and  insipid. 

Of  "  The  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  we  liave  akeady  spoken ;  but  a  piece  of  greater  mei-it,  though 
of  less  general  application,  was  "  The  Marcli  of  the  Guards  to  Fincliley."  Tlie  fertility  of  invention 
displayed  in  the  manner  in  wliich  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  clamour,  and  timndt  are  exemplified 
in  the  rear  of  the  marching  troops,  bafiles  all  description  George  II.,  who  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
humorous,  was  indignant  at  the  siitire,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  artist  with  the  insulting  remai-k, 
"  What !  a  paifiter  burlesque  a  soldier !  he  deserves  to  be  picketed  for  his  insolence.  Take  his  ti^um- 
pery  out  of  my  sight."  Hogarth,  in  revenge,  dedicated  his  chef-trce^ivre  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who, 
as  an  encourager  of  fine  art,  gave  him  a  handsome  acknowledgment  for  the  compliment. 

The  pictures  of  "Beor  Street"  and  "Gin  Lane,"  have  been  cleverly  described  by  Ireland.  "In 
the  first,"  says  that  author,  "  we  see  healthy  and  happy  beings  inhaling  copious  draughts  of  a  liquor 
which  seems  perfectly  congenial  to  their  mental  and  corporeal  powers ;  in  the  second,  a  group  of 
emaciated  wretches,  who,  by  swallowing  licpiid  lire,  have  consumed  both."  All  will  acknowledge  tho 
wholesome  tendency  of  the  lesson  convoyed  ])y  "  Gin  Lane,"  but  many  will  dispute  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  excess  in  beer-drinkinfc. 

"France  and  England"  arc  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  "The  lloasfc  Beef  of  Old  England,"  but 
tho  satire  is  more  genuine  and  tho  wit  more  pointed.  Of  "  The  Cock-])it,"  and  of  "  The  Election," 
divided  into  four  scenes — "The  Entertainnient,"  "The  Canvassing  for  Yotes,"  "The  Polling,"  and 
"  The  Chairing" — we  have  already  sj)okcn.  They  both  illustrate  the  wonderful  power  Hogarth  j)OSsessed 
of  exposing  in  a  manner  at  once  popular,  amusing,  and  inoirensive,  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  countrymen. 

Our  painter  could  use  his  j)en  with  effect  as  well  as  his  pencil.  To  explain  what  he  meant  by 
"  the  line  of  beauty  and  grace,"  which  he  had  etched  upon  his  palette  as  a  motto,  he  published,  in  the 
year  1753,  "The  Analysis  of  Beauty,"  a  work  in  which  many  original  notions  concerning  art  are 
clearly  and  cleverly  explained,  and  in  which  the  \vinding  or  serpentine  line  is  stated  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  fair  and  beautifid  in  ai*t  or  nature.  His  i)ages  were  illustrated  with  niunerous 
etchings  executed  by  himself.  As  he  attacked,  with  his  usual  freedom  of  expression,  many  contem- 
porary portrait  painters  and  copiers  of  pictures,  his  book  wiis,  as  he  must  have  anticipated,  severely 
criticised.  HLs  old  antagonist,  Wilkes,  would  never  give  him  credit  for  the  litei-ary  ability  displayed 
in  this  work,  and  even  after  the  controversy  as  to  authorship  had  subsided,  endeavoured  to  renew  it 
through  the  following  unjust  aspersion  : — "  He  never  Ciiuglit,"  says  the  inimical  and  scurrilous  patriot, 
"a  single  idea  of  grace,  beauty,  or  elegance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  missed  the  least  flaw  in 
almost  any  production  of  nature  or  of  art.  This  arose  in  some  measure  from  liis  head,  but  much  more 
firom  his  heart.  After  *The  Mariage  j\  la  IVIodt?,'  the  public  wished  for  a  series  of  pmits  of  a  happy 
marriage.  Hogarth  made  the  attempt,  but  the  rancour  and  malevolence  of  his  mind  made  him  very 
soon  tiUTi  away  with  envy  and  disgust  from  objects  of  so  pleasing  contemplation,  to  dwell  and  feast  a 
bad  heart  on  others  of  a  hat^^iiil  cast,  which  he  pursued  (for  he  found  them  congenial)  with  the  most 
unrelenting  gall." 

Walpole  attacked  the  work,  but  with  less  bitterness.  "  The  book,"  he  says,  "  is  the  failing  of  a 
vkdonary,  whose  eyes  were  so  little  open  to  his  o^vn  deficiencies  that  he  believed  he  had  discovered  tho 
principle  of  grace,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer,  cried  out  *  Eureka ! ' "  But  if  some  criti- 
cised, others  approved  of  the  principles  he  laid  down,  and  the  blame  and  the  praise  were  pretty  equally 
balanced.  Bishop  Warburton,  who  was  among  the  admii*ers  of  Hogai-th's  book,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
artist,  "  I  was  pleased  that  you  have  determined  to  give  us  yom'  original  and  masterly  thoughts  on  tho 
great  principles  of  your  profession.  You  owe  this  to  your  coimtry,  for  you  are  both  an  honour  to 
your  profession  and  a  shame  to  that  worthless  crew  professing  vertu  and  connoisseurship ;  to  whom  all 
that  grovel  in  the  splendid  poverty  of  wealth  and  taste  are  the  miserable  bubbles."  Benjamin  West, 
also,  in  speaking  many  years  afterwards  of  "  Tlie  Analysis  of  Beauty,"  said  :  "  It  is  a  work  of  tho 
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highest  \-alue  to  every  one  rtudying  art.  •  *  *  Now  that  it  in  examinod  by  diaintereatod  readers, 
unbiassed  by  personal  animoaity,  it  will  be  more  and  more  read,  studied,  and  undenrtood." 

Of  the  "  Sigismuuda "  controversy  wo  have  already  sfxiken,  and  of  the  eatirical  print  of  "Tlie 
Times,"  by  the  publication  of  which  the  artist  endeavoured  to  avenge  his  wiongs. 

The  l^t  work  of  any  importance  that  Hogarth  evtr  [wiuteJ  waa  entitled  "  Credulity,  Supenttitioa, 
and  Fanaticism."     The  object  of  this  characteristic  painting  was  to  illustrate  the  btuieful  effects  on  tbo 


mind  of  a  material  interpretation  of  sacred  things,  and  especioHj'  of  the  introduction  of  pictures  and 

mages  into  places  of  worship.     Abmird,  however,  as  Hogarth  has  made  ij«[>ernlition  appear,  the  reality 

s  more  ndicuIouB  than  the  burlesqiie ;  for  Burnet  tells  us  that  "  over  a  Fojush  altar  at  Worms,  there 

picture,  invented,  one  would  think,  to  ridicule  transubstantiation.     There  is  a  windmill,  and  the 

Tirgin  Maiy  throws  Christ  into  the  hopper,  and  he  comes  out  at  the  eye  of  the  mill  all  in  wafers^ 

which  a  priest  takes  up  to  give  to  the  people." 
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Sin  and  folly  were,  however,  soon  to  be  relieved  from  the  attacks  of  their  most  formidable  foe. 
Hogarth  was  of  a  sensitive  and  susceptible  nature,  and  ho  had  in  consequence  suffered  much  both  in 
mind  and  body  from  the  unjust  attacks  of  those  who  feared  and  hated  him.  He  tried  the  effect  of 
change  of  air  upon  his  declining  health,  and  purchased  a  small  house  at  Chiswick,  where  he  amused 
himself  during  the  summer  in  sketching  new  scenes  and  retouching  his  old  j^lates.  But  though  pure 
air,  green  fields,  and  regular  exercise  on  horseback  benefited  him  at  first,  "  the  fret  of  nerve  "  was  of 
too  long  standing  to  allow  of  any  peimancnt  renewal  of  health. 

He  left  Chiswick  at  the  end  of  October,  1764,  and  returned  to  his  town  residence  in  Leicester- 
square.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town  he  wi'ote  the  rough  copy  of  an  answer  to  an  agi'eeable 
letter  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Franklin,  and  feeling  more  than  usually  exhausted  retired  early  to 
rest.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  bed  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  sickness,  and  after  a 
severe  and  protracted  agony  of  two  houi*s'  dui*ation,  expired  from  the  suffoaition  consequent  upon  the 
rupture  of  some  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  region  of  the  heart.       , 

He  was  inteiTcd  in  the  churchyard  at  Chiswick,  and  on  his  tombstone  was  engi-aved,  under  his 
family  arms,  the  following  simple  inscription  : — "  Here  lietli  the  body  of  William  Hogarth,  Esq*,  who 
died  October  the  2Gth,  1704,  aged  67  years."  David  Garrick  ^\^'ote  an  epitaph  for  liis  monument,  but 
as  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  metre  were  tiime  and  commonplace  for  the  eminent  artist  whose  extraordi- 
nary powers  they  record,  Dr.  Jolinson  supplied  a  vei'se  more  pithy  and  applicable  : — 

'*  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies 

That  drew  the  essential  forms  of  grace. 
Here  closed  in  death  the  attentive  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face." 

Hogarth  left  no  issue.  His  widow,  who  survived  him  about  twenty-five  years,  died  in  November, 
1789,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  beside  her  husband  at  Chiswick.  Hogartli  had 
bequeathed  at  his  death  the  sole  property  in  air  liLs  numerous  plates  to  his  wife.  But  although  the 
copyright  in  this  valuable  bequest  was  secured  to  lier  for  twenty  years  by  Act  of  Parliament,  she  out- 
lived the  period  allotted  to  her  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  right.  So  poor  indeed  was  she  at  last,  that 
had  not  the  King  induced  the  Rovid  Academy  to  grant  her  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  she 
would  have  been  in  actual  want.  When  we  take  into  account  the  fortune  tliat  she  brought  Ilogai-th, 
and  the  many  yciirs  she  enjoyed  the  copyright  in  all  his  plates,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  her  stiitc  of 
destitution. 

HOGARTH'S    MERITS. 

Hogarth,  as  a  painter  and  engraver,  has  a  world-^vide  reputation.  His  representations  of  real  life 
are  thoroughly  dramatic.  His  humour  delights  the  fixncy — his  weU-directed  and  judicious  .satire 
pleases  the  understanding — his  touching  scenes  of  human  misery  affect  the  heart,  and  his  ludicrous 
illustrations  of  popidar  folly  excite  the  risibility  of  all  who  can  appreciate  his  works.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  no  school,  he  was  the  pupil  of  no  master.  He  drew  his  insj^irations  from  nature,  and  it  is 
hin  glory  and  not  his  reproach  that  he  is  unlike  in  everj-tliing  to  all  the  artists  who  either  preceded 
or  foUowed  him.  He  was  thoroughly  English  in  his  character  and  style,  he  borrowed  notliing  from 
the  ancients,  and  was  indebted  neither  to  history  nor  poetry  for  his  conceptions. 

His  satire  is  so  genuine  and  his  humour  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  so  great.,  that  his 
works  are  "  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time."  He  had  studied  men,  not  books  ;  and  however  unleai-ned 
he  might  bo  in  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  he  was  well  read  in  the  character  of  liis  countrymen.  He  is 
worshipped  by  all  who  have  any  real  appreciation  of  genius,  and  he  is  only  criticised  by  those  crea- 
tures of  routine  who,  always  pratuig  about  the  gi-and  style,  see  notliing  admirable  but  in  the  ser\  ile 
imitations  of  Eaphael,  Titian,  or  Corregio. 
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**TUE  BEDCAP." 

This  picture  is,  vnth  the  exception  of  tlie  IVIonkc^y,  who  is  introduced  for  effect,  a  picture  of  still  life, 
or  as  the  French  term  it,  Mature  Tnorle.  Tlie  red  handkerchief  twisted  round  the  head  of  the  ape  is 
intended  to  give  to  this  curious  caricature  of  human  nature  the  appearance  of  a  liideous  old  woman. 
In  the  introduction  of  tlie  monkey  Mr.  Lance  has  followed  a  very  ancient  precedent.  Painters  of  all 
ages  have  pandered  to  the  morbid  fancy  which  most  pcoj)le  feel  for  these  grotesque  libels  upon  our  race 
in  their  pictures,  and  before  the  time  of  the  "  Renalssanc-e^'  there  was  such  an  universal  passion  for 
monkeys,  that  we  find  them  fonning  a  i)art  of  all  the  i)aiutings  of  the  time,  and  not  only  was  every 
house  provided  with  its  jackcy,  but  the  image  of  this  odious  animal  was  sculptured  on  the  facades  of 
buildings  and  served  to  adorn  tlie  ai-ticles  of  domestic  use. 

In  France,  the  port  of  Dieppe  had  a  kind  of  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  monkeys,  and  in  such 
estimation  were  they  held  that  a  good  specimen  was  sure  to  realise,  at  least,  five  francs,  or  about  half 
the  sum  which  an  ox  in  those  days  would  fetch  in  the  market.  Their  powers  of  imitation  were 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  dressed  in  character,  they  have  performed  their  part  so  well  as 
actually  to  be  mistaken  for  the  little  pages  or  tigers  they  represented.  On  one  occiision  a  gardener, 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  monkey,  met  on  the  stairs  of  the  house  of  his  employer  a  page  of  this 
kind,  and  deceived  by  his  fine  apparel  and  coui'teous  manners,  pre^sented  liim  witli  a  basket  of  fruit  he 
had  just  gathered  for  the  mast<ir  of  the  counterfeit  page.  Tlie  monkey  seized  on  the  most  tempting 
contents  of  the  basket,  and  then,  \s4th  a  hideous  grimace,  disappeared.  When  the  gardener  was  taxed 
]>y  his  master  with  the  theft  of  the  fruit,  he  said,  "  You  must  not  be  angry,  sir,  for  your  son,  who  met 
me  on  the  stairs,  carried  off  the  finest  part  of  it." 

Pictures  of  still  life  are,  on  the  whole,  an  inferior  style  of  paintiug,  as  imitation  of  the  objects  they 
represent  is  their  principal  merit.  I'luit  poetry  of  the  imagination  which  translates  upon  the  canvas 
the  conceptions  of  the  ai-tist's  mind,  has  no  existence  in  such  compositions.  The  contemplation  of 
these  pieces  may  amuse  the  eye  and  arouse  some  little  curiosity,  })ut  it  can  neither  elevate  the  mind 
nor  influence  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  They  are  the  aj)propriate  ornament  of  the  dining-room  where 
they  suggest  notions  of  plenty  and  ticlde  the  fancy  of  the  epicurean ;  but  the  display  of  finiit,  vege- 
tables, fish,  and  game  has  little  attraction  for  any  but  the  sensualist.  Minds  of  a  higher  order  sicken 
at  the  sight  of  this  transformation  of  a  drawing-room  into  a  kitchen ;  and,  on  that  accoimt,  paintings 
are  preferred  which  appeal  more  to  the  imagination  than  the  senses,  and  which  rather  suggest  to  the 
mind  subjects  for  contemplation  than  to  the  appetite  objects  for  its  gratification.  Landscapes,  flowers^ 
merry-makings,  or  scenes  of  rural  enjoyment  lia^e  been  substituted  wherever  taste,  feehng,  and  propriety 
are  in  the  ascendant,  for  those  subjects  of  "still  life"  wliich  are  now  almost  monoj^olised  by  water- 
colour  artists,  or  are  only  found  on  the  canvas  which  adorns  the  dining  halls  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Burgomastei*s.  We  do  not  question  the  merit  of  some  of  these  pictures.  It  may  be  almost  as 
difficult  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  this  style  of  painting  as  in  another,  but  the  inventive  power,  which 
must  be  a  natural  gift,  because  we  know  of  no  instance  in  wliich  it  has  been  acquired,  is  not  called 
into  action,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  pictures  of  still  life  will  always  rank,  in  the  scale  of  art,  far 
below  the  conceptions  of  historical,  landscape,  or  portrait  paintei-s. 

"  FRUIT." 

This  beautiful  engitiving  by  Guilbert,  from  a  painting  by  George  Lance,  is  as  suggestive  as 
any  fruit  piece  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  soft  bloom  of  the  puqile  grapes,  and  the  yellow 
richness  of  the  raisins  cUb  ForUainebleau,  at  once  fiiscinating  to  the  eye  and  alluring  to  the  appetite, 
remind  us  of  those  inspiring  lines  of  our  noble  bard  : — 

*'  Sweet  is  the  vintage  when  the  grapes 
Beel  to  the  earth  in  bacchanal  profuaioo, 
Purple  and  gashing.*' 


lib 
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Paintings  of  tWs  nature  delight  tlie  sight  without  elevating  or  inHpiriiig  the  lieart  or  the  inmglna- 
iioii.  Tlie  Bubject  is  wholly  Beusual ;  for  even  the  accessories,  such  as  the  marble  slab,  the  vaae,  the 
diali,  and  the  drajiery,  are  nil  iiitciiUed  to  add  to  the  api)«tiaing  iuflueuce  of  the  fruit  aiid  to  euhance 
tlieir  lustre  and  attniction. 


Fruit  and  flowers,  cspeciidly  the  latter,  are  the  great  ornaments  of  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty. 
In  all  ages  and  all  countries  painters  have  decked  female  loveliness  with  flowers,  and  have  made  the 
ripe  proUnco  of  the  yellow  autumn  the  most  becoming  api>en<lage  to  infancy  and  cliildliood.  They 
represent  Cybelo  and  Pomona  with  a  comuco[ii»,  {>oiiring,  from  an  inexhaustible  supply,  the  trea^iuree 
of  all  the  reasons.     Tlioir  bas-relieGi  and  thuir  bronzes  arc  all  embossed  with  fruit  lui'l  flowers,  and 
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even  the  pillani  of  "^eir  orders  ot  architecture  are  surmounted  hy  omamenta  of  friiit.  Beprcsciita- 
tioiu  .of  frnii  are  acoom|MDi«d  vith  no  diaagreeable  remmisceacei :  as  these  alluring  gifta  of  Providence 
ripen  between  aeed  time  and  harvest,  they  recall  neither  the  fatigues  of  the  one  nor  the  exigencies  of 
the  other,  bnt  occapjing,  as  it  were,  an  intermediate  space,  they  seem  to  be  less  the  produce  of  the 
iiweat  of  man's  brow  than  of  the  refreshing  dews  of  summer.     They  breathe  of  nothing  but  incense, 


freMhucfR,  and  delight.     They  form  the  least  substantial  articles  of  our  consumption,  but  they  are  the 
inrart  indiMpenwble  of  our  superfluities. 

Mr.  George  liuice,  t^umo  well-known  works  have  so  long  and  so  justly  rendered  his  name  a  hounc- 
IioU  word,  waa  bom  at  LitUe  Eaaton,  near  Colchester,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1802.     With  some  others 


IM 
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'4  hu  ^fuA  ciiitviDjHiniriud,  be  wiim  at  uti  liarly  ugu  [)kct!(l  aa  ft  pupil  uadtir  Haydon,  wboae  luge 
wvirks  .Mr.  Luiii.'u  wim  altowcii  to  jiiiiiiL  Hculways  tvcoiviHl  the  praises  of  Ilia  entjMiaastic^  but  nn£iv- 
tiiiiaUi  iniuiler. 

Humv  of  Mr.  Lanco'H  hiMtoricil  and  imngiiiative  jiictures  whow  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  hid 
\iKrMiVKrtA  in  following  that  line  of  art.  Tuki-,  fur  iniitancc,  "  Uelunctliou'a  First  Misgivings  of  tlie 
<  'hurch  of  Borne,"  wliich  gainwl  thu  prize  at  tlio  Liveri>ool  Acaduiiiy  ;  his  "  Biron  Conspiracy;"  tin 
"Ixdy  in  Waiting,"  now  in  the  clioico  cnUcction  of  Lord  Northwict ;  his  "Village  Coquette"  ud 
"KmI  Cap,"  funiioi'ly  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Brodurii),  but  now  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  Kb. 
IlioMBH  Baring,  who  also  jKisseHses  "  The  Ballad,"  a  work  worthy  of  the  bost  Dutch  School  in  iti  brf 
timi^  ThbHC  and  many  other  Rimilur  pictiiro.s  sliow,  wa  repeat,  what  the  painter  might  have  Aaaa  if 
ho  hnfl  contiuuiil  to  cultivutu  tliiH  lininch  of  \\\x  profession ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  qikndid  m 
liiH  fniit  and  Htill  life  an.',  it  is  not  without  rcgii^t  tluit  we  see  his  inni'vellous  execution  and  high  knov- 
lixlge  of  colour  and  coiiiirrnitiou  hi^'iNhed  on  the.-<e  Bub;ect«,  thoiig!t  in  tlie  treatment  of  them  he  stAD^ 
unrivalled  uinoiij^  tlio  unxlern,  and  may  coinjtete  witli  tho  1>e»t  of  the  ancients  vhose  works  in  Uut 
atyle  have  come  down  to  iik. 

Ifi!  first  nxhiliitcfl  at  tlio  Royal  Awukiny  in  1828  ;  iin<l  since  1835  has  been  a  regular  contri- 
butor; but  in  still  plain  George  Lance,  tlioii;,'h  for  ftvo-and-twunty  ycant  he  has  been  a  candidate  for 
iicadeinic  honouiu  Many  of  the  ucaileniicians  would,  wu  opine,  find  it  rather  difficult  to  produce 
imch  works  as  those  in  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Heilfu-d,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Nwth- 
wick.  Lord  OverMtont,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Baring,  Sir  M.  Pcto,  Mr.  Botta,  and  nuuiy  other  distingniahed 
jMitrons,  or  show  so  complete  a  clearance  of  their  painting  rooms.  Such  a  disappointment  to  his 
ambition,  UH  this  long  criiitinued  rejection,  in  indeed  well  balanced  by  the  llattcring  circumstance  that 
iiuai'ly  four  huuilred  jiicLure!*  have  been  uxocutuil  by  thin  diligent  artist,  all  of  which  have  found 
imroliiuMTH  ;  and  now  few  nail  patiMiis  of  art  aiv  without  some,  if  not  sevoivU,  of  his  productjona.  We 
iirc!  iiidolili'd  to  a  private  Kuiireo  for  this  ijitcvfsting  nicmiiir  of  Mr,  Xjince. 
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priKC,  ilSOO. 
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E  extract  fiMin  "Tlio  Mtu    of  tlie  Time"  the    following   brief 
nwiiioir  of  this  ciileljmteJ  aitist : — "Alfred  Elmore,  B.A,  was 
bi)ru  at  Clonukilty,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1816  ;  a  painter  of 
ability  in  a  kind  wliich  abounds  n.t  the  present  day.    First  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  18;i-i  ;  not  again,  with  one  exception,  for  nine 
years.      Tlic  titles  of  some  of  Ills  earliest  pictures  evidence  aspira- 
tions witliin  the  iiitigo  of  the  high  liiHtoric  :  A  'Crucifixion,'  at  the 
British  Institution  ill  1838;  'The  Martyi-domof  ThomasaBeckot,'  at  the 
Academy  lu  ItiSD  (the  hitter  iminted  for  Mr.  O'Connell  in  1839);  both 
now  in  a  lioiimn  Ciitholic  ehui'eh  in  DubHn.     Ho  next  visited  Italy, 
his  return  exhibited   'Uien/i   in   llm  l''onim,'   in   18-1-1.     One  or  two  pictures  of 
ilightei'  pretension  at  the  Britisli   Institution — the  gleanings   of  Italian  travel — were 
selected  by  Ait  Union  priie-holdeix     Historioiil,  or  semi-historical  incidents,  treated  in 
the  spirit  of  the  genre  ixiiiiters,  proval  even  inoi>3  suecessfuL     Tlie  '  Origin  of  the  Guulph 
and  Gliibelline  Quari'ul,'of  1815,  gained  a  puruliaser  in  the  holder  of  tiie  Art  TJnion's  highest 
III  the  sumo  year  he  waa  elected  Associate  of  the  Academy.     Tim  '  Fainting  of  Hero,' 
Ado  about  Notliing,'  the  following  year,  again  seduced  the  choice  of  the  Art  TTnion's 
-holder.     It  was  not  the  last  of  his  pictures  wliich  has  pleased  fortunate  prize-holdera 
lasi  been  osiwchilly  prosiiei-oiis  in  that  resjiocf.     Of  tiie  exliibition  of  1847,  'The  Invention 
I'kiiig-Ixioiu '   was  a  jiopular  feature — a  clever  rendering  of  an  autiHlote  not  intrinsically 
Aiiiid  the  ipii'st  for  novel  and  attractivu  subjevtjj,  the  byeways  of  liiAiiry  liave  been  eagerly 
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ranKncked  by  the  young  competitors  among  our  painters  for  notica  The  best  of  Mr.  Elmore's  sii]).se- 
qnent  pictures  have  been  *The  Death-bed  of  Itobert,  King  of  Naples,  Wise  and  Good'  (1848), 
*  Religious  Controversy  in  the  Time  of  Louis  XIX/  (1849),  *  Gnselda'  (1850),  'Hotspur  and  the  Fop* 
(1851),  *  A  Subject  from  Pejiys  Diiiry,'  *Mr.  Hales  began  ray  Wife's  Portrait'  (1852),"  &c.  &c. 

"  ORIGIN  OP  THE   STOCKING-LOOM/' 

The  painting  represented  by  our  wood  engraving  is  the  masterpiece  of  A.  Elmore,  a  Royal  Acade* 
mician,  and  was  contributed  to  the  Art  Ti-easure.s  Exhibition  by  T.  Bayley,  Esq.  The  stocking-loom 
economises  human  labour  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  is,  moreover,  an  invention  so  useful  and  practical, 
that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the  romantic  incidents  with  which  it  origin  is  connected. 

A  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  towards  the  end  of  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  undergraduate  was  expelled  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  a  violation 
of  academical  discipline.  Contrary  to  the  statute  "  therein  made  and  provided,"  he  had  formed  an 
jittachment  for  a  maiden  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and  had  married  her  without  calculating  the  con- 
sequences of  his  imprudence.  The  Dons  were  inexorable;  and  as  neither  liis  wife  nor  himself  hatl 
any  capital  to  begin  upon,  except  youth,  liope,  and  love,  their  condition  was  sorely  perplexing. 
WiUiam  Lee — for  such  wfis  the  name  of  our  young  hero — had  learning,  and  plenty  of  it ;  but  in  those 
days  nothing  was  as  yet  said  about  the  education  of  the  people,  and  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  the 
universal  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  There  wa.s,  in  consequence,  little  hope  of  his  turning  his 
scholarship  to  account ;  and  his  dependence,  for  their  mutual  supi)ort,  was  on  the  needle  of  his  wife. 

He  could  not  contemplate  without  a  secret  sense  of  degradation  her  delicate  lingers  plying  in 
patient  resignation  their  daily  toil ;  and,  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  he  elaborated  in  his 
mind  a  scheme  which  should  not  only  provide  for  the  present  emergency,  but  protect  herself  and  her 
lovely  in&nt  from  all  a])i)rehension  of  future  want. 

One  morning,  after  haA-ing  bestowed  more  attention  than  usual  upon  the  monotonous  process  in 
which  his  feir  and  fragile  hel[>mate  wiis  engjiged,  he  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Mary,  I  think  I  ooidd  contrive  a  machine  which  would  set  those  fmgei's  free,  and  earn  a  living 
for  thyself  and  that  young  cherub  on  thy  knee  !" 

Mary  answered  him  only  with  a  look  of  affectionate  inquiry.  **  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  inventor 
of  the  stocking-loom,  "  that  what  you  accomplish  with  so  much  })atient  industry,  I  could  effect  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  which  should  economise  all  the  labour  I  have  watcluHl  with  such  painfiU 
interest."  "  I  know,  "William,"  siiid  she,  "  that  if  affection  could  suggest  the  plan  of  a  machine  which 
should  protect  our  helpless  babe — for  whom  I  feel  far  moni  anxiety  than  I  do  ibr  ourselves — from  the 
penury  which  threatens  her,  you  would  not  linger  over  the  execution  of  your  scheme  :  but  tell  me 
what  it  is  you  mean." 

With  the  prophetic  instinct  of  genius,  William  Jjeo  then  explained  to  his  admiring  wife  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  machine,  which  he  already  foresaw  would  V)e  a  source,  not  only  of  individual,  but  of 
national,  wealth,  and  which,  in  the  aimals  of  English  invention,  deserves  to  stjind  side  by  side  with  the 
steam-engine.  The  first  machine  in  which  William  TjCo  embodied  his  idea  wjis,  of  course,  but  a  rude 
contrivance  of  wood  and  ii'on  ;  but,  such  ;xs  it  was,  it  enabled  him  to  knit,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  those  stockings  in  the  manufacture  of  which  his  wile's  health  and  spirits  had  been  so  severely 
tried.  When  he  had  realised  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  extend  his  business,  he  set  up  as  a  stock- 
ing-weaver at  Nottingham,  and  plied  the  trade,  not  only  for  his  own  advantjige,  but  with  the  liberality 
of  trae^  genius  he  associated  in  the  secret  of  this  productive  invention  his  brother  and  his  cousins. 

The  English  nation  was,  however,  slow  in  recognivsing  the  value  of  William  Lee's  machine. 
Neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  her  successor,  James,  patronised  the  stocking-loom ;  and  the  inventor, 
disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  or  stupidity  of  his  countrymen,  removed  with  his  apparat\is  to  France, 
where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Henry  of  NavaiTe. .  His,  however,  was  the  common  fote  of  genius. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  therefore  involved  in  that  ])ersecution  of  the  Huguenots  which  followed 
shortly  after  the  assassination  of  llenri  IV.  by  Rjivailhxc.  His  end,  although  ho  escaped  the  actiud 
{^^rtures  of  the  Huguenot  persecution,  was  sufficiently  sad,  for  he  died  in  Paris  of  grief  and  disappoint- 
;iifut.     The  painting  by  Elmore  represents  him  at  the  moment  he  is  planning  in  his  own  mind  the 
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Ducliinc  which  shall  rulicro  his  lovely  aud  dolicaU:  wifu  fruiii  tho 
ill  whiL'h  uhc  iR  iMigiigml. 

Aiiiuiig  th<j  I'l'uttaihuktij  who  tied  to  Eii^'biid  trijiii  ihu  jienwculiuu  of  UhurltM  IX.  wuu 


and  monotonouB  occapatkm 
Aston, 


nil  a])prcntic«  of  the  stockiiig-loom  iuyentor.  More  fortunate  than  hia  master,  he  enlisted  the  Conrt  in 
his  favour  (for  the  Stuarts  were  more  enlightened  patrons  of  industrial  entcrpriiie  than  the  TudoTN), 
and  established  jiroductivo  stocking-loom  nuuiufitctoriee  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester,      For  more 
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thm  u  century  vwj  few  alteistioos  ware  mode  iu  the  luachiue ;  but  the  Iftto  Mr.  Jedediah  Stnitt 
at  length  ooatrived,  bj^  meana  of  ui  improvemoiit  which  ho  introduced  iuto  tUa  origiual  stocking-loom, 
to  maaufiftcture  ribbed-hoge. 
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"THE    KOVrCE." 


Thsgraphic  and  Ba^estive  painting  of  "The  Novica,"  by  A.  Elmoro,  R.A.,  vas  co&tribated  to  Uh 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  by  William  BiuhalL  The  ioterior  of  the  cell  in  vhicb  the  yonug  devotee 
irill  have  to  pans  the  monotonous  period  of  her  novitiate  is  faithfully  and  circumstAutially  represented. 
The  bare  and  ghastly  walls,  the  meagre  supply  of  fiimituro  consisting  of  a  grahat,  or  pallet^  of  the 
plainest  and  rudest  description,  with  a  single  mattreBS  and  coverlid,  but  without  hangings,  valances,  or 
any  of  those  appliances  of  comfort  or  luxury  which  might  relieve  the  desolate  and  penitend&l  appear- 
ance of  the  narrow  chamber,  have  a  dirtraal  effect  on  the  spirit'*.  One  rush-bottom  chair,  with  a  Teasel 
of  water  and  towel,  make  up  the  miserable  complement. 

The  young  novice  had  evidently  not  selected,  par  pre/i-rence,  the  questionable  happiness  of 

"The  hlsmeleaa  latUVe  lot. 
The  world  forgettinj:,  by  the  world  forgrit." 

There  is  a  fund  of  arrQre-petui^e  in  the  side-glancti  which  she  casts  at  the  merry  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  world,  whoso  animated  prattle,  loud  jeste,  and  ringing  laugh  iviicli  her  not  inattentive  or  unwil- 
ling ear,  through  the  open  casement.  She  ia  still  in  the  worlil,  although  no  longer  of  the  world ;  and- 
in  tlie  novelty  of  her  position,  she  cannot  yet  realise  to  herself  the  forced  seclusion  of  that  fictitioas 
death  she  lias  voluntarily  inflicted  upon  herself  The  j>aint«r  ha<l  pvidently  in  his  mind,  when  he 
conceived  this  suggestive  piece,  the  significative  lines  of  the  poet ; — 
"  For  who  tn  ilamb  forgetful nesa  >  prej, 

This  pleasing,  saxiona  being  e'er  reHignpil ; 
Left  tha  *ann  precincta  of  the  i-heerfal  day. 

Nor  Fast  ODS  longiD^,  liDgcrini;  look  behind  T" 

How  listlessly  and  mechauically  her  tapering  fingers  glide  over  the  beiuls  of  her  rosary,  as  her 
imagination  dwells  once  again  upon  the  scenes  to  which  yontli,  hope,  and  love  had  lent  such  an  exqui- 
site charm,  but  from  which,  on  the  day  when  the  ]>orta]s  of  her  li^^ng  tomb  closed  upon  her,  she  was 
for  ever  debarred.  The  austerities  of  a  convent,  however,  can  never  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  in  ti>c 
UreoRt  of  the  novice,  or  triumph  over  tho  eternal  decrees  of  Providence. 


CHABLES   ROBERT   LESLIE,   R.A. 


"■  I  TnOTJGH  English  by  biri^h,  this  celelirated  artist  is  of  American  origin,  for 

his  parents  were    citizens   of  the  New  World.       He  was  bom  in  London, 

Oct-obcr  19th,  1794,     TTin  grandfather,  who  was  a  Scotchman  and  a  Jacobite, 

tt  the  "rising"  of  1746,  but  emigrated  to  America,  when  the  rebellion 

of  that  date  had  been  effectually  suppressed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders 

at  <  uUoden.      Although  the  first  ])erii>d  of  his  childhood  was  passed  in  London, 

he  ia  indebted  to  the  land  of  his  parental  for  the  rudiments  of  his  artistic 

education. 

When  ho  waa  only  five  years  of  age,  his  lather  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  long  before  that  time  he  had  given  decided  prooft  of  &  talent 
He  was  continually  sketching  soldiers  and  horses  on  his  slate ;  and  even 
his  earliest  attempts  display  much  character  and  spirit.  At  six  years  of  age  ho  could 
draw  from  recollection  the  likeness  of  any  one  with  whose  fiice  he  was  acquainted.  At 
tbirleen  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  bnt  his  epfciaUti  was  drawing  ; 
and  he  employed  all  his  spare  time  in  improving  himself  in  his  fevourite  pursuit  Ho 
■  l-li^htcd  in  theatrical  entertainments;  and  so  great  were  his  powers  of  observation,  and  so  extra- 
uniinary  was  his  imitative  skill,  that  he  could  make  niitor-colour  drawings  of  all  the  scenes  in  tho 
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drama  he  bad  boeu  witnessiiig,  and  intaroduce  excellent  likeuestMM  of  the  acton  in  their  nMpective 

characterB.  Hjb  portrait  of  Cooke,  in  the  character  of  Bichard  III.,  attracted  so  much  attentioo,  that  his 

friends^  convinced  at  length  of  his  talent  for  portrait  painting,  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  allowed  him 

to  foUow  the  profession  of  an  artist.     His  indentures  were  cancellcil,  and  ho/was  sent  to  England^  with 

the  view  of  giving  him  every  opportunity  for  cultivating  his  taste  for  art  under  the  best  masters.     He 

Lady  however,  profited  by  the  valuable  instructions  of  Mr.  Sully  in  oil  painting  before  he  left  America, 

£ind  shortly  after  his  amval  in  Loudon  he  scut  home  to  Pliiladelphia  Ids  fii'st  piece  in  this  style, 

c?ntitled  "  Walter  of  Dcloraine,"  from  Scott's  "  Ljiy  of  tlie  La.sf  Minstrel.**     This  picture  is  now  in  the 

^Veademy  at  Philadelphia.    Having  realised  fame  and  fortune  among  the  "  Britishers,"  Mr.  Leslie  made 

!Kngland  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and,  indeed,  Avith  the  exception  of  a  few  months  |>a8sed  at  West- 

^loint^  in  1832,  he  has  resided  constantly  in  London.     His  merits  secured  liiiu,  long  ago,  the  coveted 

i.itle  of  Boyal  Academician,  and  his  professional  career  has  been  both  luci'Jitive  and  honourable. 

His  most  celebrated  pictures  are:  "May-Day  in  the  Rei^^n  of  Elizabeth;"  "Ann  Page  and 
tSlender,"  recently  sold  in  New  York  ;  "  Sancho  Relating  his  Adventun^s  to  the  Duchess ;"  "Falstaft* 
Dining  at  Page'n  House;"  "Touchstone  and  Audrey;"  "A  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  now  in 
|»ossession  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston;  "The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria;"  "  Cliiistening  of  the 
lEMncess  Royal ;"  "Visit  of  Liidy  Blarney  and  Miss  Ske-^^^gs  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakelield's  Family ;"  and 
**  The  Reading  of  tlic  Will  of  Roderick  Random's  Grandlutlier." 

*' SANCHO    TAXZA." 

The  picture  from  which  tliis  engraving  is  copied  represents  that  amusing  pei^onage,  Sancho  Panza, 

as  governor  of  the  island  of  Banitaria.     His  attf^ndants  liavt;  placcttl  bel'ore  him  many  delicacies,  of 

^'hich  Don  Quixote's  hungry  stpiire  is  anxious  to  part^ike.     The  court  doctor  is  at  hand  to  remove  the 

tempting  morsel,  just  as  poor  S;incho  is  about  to  swallow  it.     "My  lunl,"  said  the  wand-bearer,  "your 

lordship's  food  must  here  be  watched  with  the  s;une  eare  ius  is  eiLstomary  with  the  governors  of  other 

islands.     I  am  a  doctor  of  physic,  sir;  and  my  duty,  for  whioli  I  receive  a  salaiy,  is  to  attend  to  the 

governor's  health,  whereof  I  am  more  careful  than  of  my  own.     I  study  his  constitution  night  and  day, 

that  I  may  know  how  to  restore  him  when  sick ;  and,  therefore,  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  pay  special 

regard  to  his  meals,  at  which  I  coustiintly  preside,  to  see  that  he  eats  what  is  good  and  salutary,  and 

prevent  his  touching  whatever  I  imagine  iimy  be  i>rejudicial  to  his  health  or  oflfensive  to  his  stomach. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  my  lord,  I  ordered  the  dish  of  fruit  to  be  Uiken  away,  lUs  being  too  water}',  and 

that  other  dish  as  being  too  hot  and  o\'er-sc'iis<med  witli  spices,  wliicli  are  iii)t  to  provoke  thirst;  and  he 

that  drinks  much  destroys  and  coiLSUines  the  iiidieal  moisture,  which  is  tlic  fuel  of  life."     **  Well,  then,** 

quoth  Sancho,  "  that  plate  of  roiusted  ])artridges,  which  scrni  tt)  nn?  lo  be  vorv  well  se^isoned,  I  sup|X)Se 

will  do  me  no  manner  of  harm."    "  Hold,"  Siiid  the  doctor,  *'  my  k)rd  governor  shall  not  eat  them,  while 

I  live  to  prevent  it"     "Pray,  why  not?"  quoth  Sancho.     *•  Because,"  answered  the  doctor,  "our  great 

master,  Hippocrates,  says  in  one  of  his  aphorisms,  *Onniis  siituniti*^  mala,  perdicis  autem  jK^ssima* — all 

repletion  is  bad,  but  tliat  from   j)artridges  the  woi*st."     *'  If  it  ha  so,"  quoth  Siincho,  "  i»ray  cast  youi' 

eye,  senor  doctor,  over  all  these  dishes  hero  on  the  table,  and  see  which  will  do  me  the  most  good  or 

the  least  harm,  and  let  me  eat  of  it^  \vdthout  whisking  it  away  with  your  conjunng  stick;  for,  by  my 

soul,  and  as  God  shall  give  me  life  to  enjoy  thLs  government^  1  am  dying  with  hunger;  and  to  deny  me 

food — ^let  senor  doctor  say  what  he  will — ^is  not  the  way  to  lengthen  my  life,  but  to  cut  it  shoii;." 

**Yonr  worship  is  in  the  right,  my  lord  governor,"  answered  the  physician;  "and,  therefore,  I  am  of 

opinion  you  should  not  ciit  of  those  stewed  rabbit^s,  as  being  a  food  that  is  tough  and  acute;  of  that 

veal,  indeed,  you  might  have  taken  a  little,  liad  it  been  neither  roasted  not  stewed — ^but  as  it  is,  not  a 

marseL"     "  What  think  you,  then,"  sidd  Sancho,  "  of  that  huge  dish  there  smoking  hot,  which  I  take 

to  be  an  olla  ^xxlrida;  for  among  the  many  things  coutiiined  in  it  I  surely  may  light  upon  something 

both  wholesome  and  toothsome."     "  Absit,"  quoth  the  doctor — "  far  be  such  a  thought  from  us.     Olla 

])odrida !  there  is  no  worse  disli  in  the  worUL    Txuive  them  to  the  prebends  and  i-ectors  of  colleges,  or 

lusty  feeders  at  country  weddings;  but  let  them  not  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  governors,  whei-e  nothing 

contrary  to  health  and  delicacy  should  be  tolerated.     Simple  medicines  are  tilways  more  estimable  and 

lafSe,  for  in  them  there  can  be  no  mistake;  whereas  in  such  as  aue  com^>ounded  all  is  haz;ird  and  uncer- 
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tuiiity.  Thuiffoi-e,  wlmt  I  would  at  jircaent  advise 
my  lord  governor  to  cat,  in  order  to  covi-oboi-ate  and 
pi'esitr^c  liis  health,  k  about  one  Jiundred  sinal!  rolled- 
uji  wafers,  with  some  thin  slices  of  niarnmlade,  that  may 
sit  ca.sy  ujkid  the  stomach  and  help  digestion." 

•'THE  RIVALS." 
Leslie  is  the  only  imaginative  illustrator  we  have 
of  Shakespeare  and  Molifire.  His  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  "  Autolyciia,"  "  Pertlita,"  "  Sir  Toby  and 
Sir  Andrew,"  "  Beatrice,"  "  Falstaff  personating  the 
King,"  "Juliet,"  &c  ic,  are  not  only  intrinsically 
good  as  works  of  art,  but  they  convey,  in  the  most 
pleasing  form,  original  readings  of  the  meaning  of  our 
great  dramatist  "  The  Bourgeois  Gentilhommo  with 
the  Fencer,"  "The  Malade  Imaginaire,"  and  "The 
Femmes  Savantes,"  reveal  his  intimate  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  merits  and  meaning  of  Molidre,  but  of 
the  diapoeition  and  habita  of  the  French  people.  Hin 
pencil  embelliahes  every  subject  it  illnstratea,  and  adds 
point  and  meaning  to  the  description  of  his  author. 
In  "The  Rivals,"  he  baa  greatly  improved  upon  the 
scene    from  which   ho   borrowed  his    subject      The 
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atniggliiS  of  tUe  agud  beau,  whose  aiiiewa  and  jointBluive  lost  all  the  aupplenetia  of  youth,  to  tecovet 
his  inamomta's  tau,  arc  pitiably  ludltnuus,  aud  coavey  sji  excellent  satire  upon  the  folly  of  age  aping 
the  manners  of  youth.  There  is  an  ol<t  Freiicli  distich  peculiarly  apijliciible  to  the  condition  of  tliifl 
mrdevant  jetmf.  honuite: — 

"  Liisset  i  la  belle  jeunegae 
Cei  folitrea  QajoDOiiieatB ; 
Qoi  de  Mm  ftge  a'a  pu  resiirit, 
Be  Bon  Iga  >  tont  le  tounn™!.  ' 

LaiTe  to  joQth'i  uapHnaneil  i^j* 

Wh&t  in  TODCh  ao  iwMt  appaui : 
Qrsybeard*  a^ng  \rmri  w»  j« 

Dooblj  fed  tha  woght  of  feaia. 

While  the  natiquated  suitor  b  horn  de  combat  through  his  forced  attempt  It  gallantry,  his  youthful 
riyal  is  improving  his  opportunity. 

Hie  domestic  scenes  are  remarkable  for  tiieir  pathofi  and  pentiment  His  "  Mother  and  Child," 
"  Children  at  Flay,"  and  "  The  Shell,"  are  gems  in  tlua  style ;  and  in  some  few  instances  Leslie  has 
ahovn  a  capacity  for  treating  religious  subjects,  in  a  manner  at  once  touching  and  edi^'ing. 


JAMES    BURNET. 

^  AUES  SUBNET,  a  landscape  painter  of  considerable  merit,  was  bom  at  MuBsel- 
bui^h,  in  the  year  U88.  He  was  llie  fourth  son  of  George  Burnet,  general  Surveyor 
of  Excise,  in  Scotland,  and  of  Ann  Cruikshank,  his  wifa  TTi^  brother  John  was  bmous 
as  an  engraTer  and  draughtsman;  and  several  other  members  of  the  &mily  were  dis- 
tinguished either  in  literature  or  art 

like  most  men  of  geniu^  Burnet  owed  more  to  the  instructions  of  his  mother 
tbfiji  to  any  other  sources  of  education.  The  prophetic  instinct  of  maternal  affectaon 
discovered  at  once  the  bent  of  the  young  artist's  mind ;  and,  at  hia  mother's  instiga- 
tion, he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Liddell,  to  learn  wood-carving,  a  branch  of  art 
which,  during  the  last  century,  must  have  been  highly  lucrative,  as  the  elaborate  oma- 
mentation  of  tbe  various  articles  of  luraiture  then  in  fashion  still  testifiea  During  Ilia 
apprenticeship  to  Liddell,  Burnet  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  studying  drawing  at 
the  "  Trustees'  Academy,"  under  Graham,  where  he  was  distinguished  above  his  fellow- 
"istudenta  for  the  trutbiiiliiess  of  his  delineations- 
Entertaining  B,  well-founded  confidence  in  Mb  own  powers,  he  joined  his  brotlier  in 
Ixmdon,  in  1810.  Our  artist  was  then  in  hia  twenty-second  year,  full  of  hope^  and 
glowing  with  youthful  enthusiasm.  Wilkie's  <h^-eCauvrt  of  "  The  Blind  Fiddler," 
which  his  brother  was  engraving  at  the  time,  exoitad  ^e  admiration  of  the  young 
artist  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  he  determined  if  poodble  to  form  his  style  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  model  of  tha  Scotch  painter.  The  study  of.  some  of  the  Dutch  masters  in 
the  British  GaDery  confirmed  bim  in  bis  admiration  of  Wilbie.  Potter  and  Cuyp  were 
his  models  in  landscape  ;  but  in  all  hia  best  pieces  he  contrived,  like  Wilkie,  to  make  his  picture  tell 
its  own  story.  Tho  first  piece  of  his  which  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  sources  from  which  by 
bad  borrowed  his  style,  was  "  Cattle  going  out  in  the  morning."  The  picture  baa  great  merit.  The 
cattle  seem  to  rejoice  in  their  release  from  their  stall,  and  to  revel  in  the  richness  of  the  paaturiw 
and  in  the  dewy  freabneas  of  the  morning.  In  hie  "  Cattle  returning  home  in  a  shower,"  "  bo  has  intro- 
duced," Bays  a  celebrated  critic,  "  everything  that  could  in  any  way  characterise  the  scene.  Tlie  rain- 
bow in  the  sky,  the  glittering  of  tbe  rain  upon  the  leaves,  the  dripping  poultry  under  the  hedge,  tlie 
reflections  of  tbe  cattle  on  the  road,  and  tho  girl  with  her  gown  over  her  sbouldera,  /ill  tend  with  e^uiil 
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force  to  illustrate  his  subject**  This  picture  established  his  reputation  as  a  painter  of  pastoral  scenes. 
Those  which  followed  still  &rther  enhanced  his  &me — **  The  Key  of  the  Byre,**  ^  Crossing  the  Brook," 
«  Cowboys  and  Cattle,"  «  Breaking  the  Ice,"  "  Milking,"  "  Crossing  the  Bridge,"  "  Inside  of  a  Cow- 
'  house,"  *^  Boy  with  Cows,"  &c  &c  Many  of  these  pictures  are  in  the  possession  of  the  paintei^s  rela- 
tiyes ;  but  for  some  of  them  large  sums  were  paid  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  the  Earl  of  Eigremont,  and 
the  Marquis  Camden. 

Burnet's  pictures  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  skyey  colouring;  and  as  he  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  important  portion  of  his  landscape,  we  will  quote  a  few  of  his  critical  observations.  "  The 
sky,"  says  he,  "  being  of  a  receding  character,  all  those  points  which  contribute  to  give  it  such  character 
should  be  the  study  of  the  painter.  Mere  white,  for  example,  will  seldom  keep  its  place  in  a  sky;  but 
it  ought  to  be  used  in  foreground  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  retiring  quality  to  the  whites  in 
the  sky  and  distance:  Softness  of  form  also  aids  in  giving  the  sky  a  retiring  character;  although  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  little  sharpness,  to  prevent  the  sky  appearing  what  is  termed  woolly;  yet  very  littlv 
is  sufficient  to  give  firmness  to  the  whola  Clouds  are  much  more  opaque  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south,  as  the  light  shines  upon  them  in  tiie  one  situation,  and  through  them  in  the  other.  Their  form 
alters  much,  ioo^  according  to  the  time  of  day :  at  noon  they  are  round,  and  more  like  those  of 
Wouvermans;  in  the  evening  they  are  more  like  those  of  Cuyp  or  Both,  especially  about  an  hour 
before  the  sun  goes  down."  The  following  comments  upon  the  pictures  of  Wilson  in  the  British  Insti- 
tution are  of  the  date  of  May,  1814.  "I  observed,"  he  says,  "some  pictures  more  pleasing  than  others; 
those  which  seemed  most  so  were  light  pictures  with  warm  foregrounds  falling  into  a  cool  sky  and  a 
distanoe^  the  middle-groimd  mostly  in  shadow,  of  a  purple-gray,  with  yellow  and  ^  "^n  touches  through 
it;  a  piece  of  blue  drapery  in  the  foreground  gives  great  value.  Of  all  things,  Wilson  seems  careful  to 
keep  a  proper  balance  of  h6t  and  cold  colour,  qjid  of  light  and  shade,  with  very  little  positive  colour, 
and  little  of  black  or  white,  but  always  some  of  each." 

Had  this  promising  young  painter  lived  to  carry  out  all  the  exceUent  principles  with  which 
his  mind  was  stored,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  attained  the  highest  rank  among  the 
artists  of  his  time.  But  a  lingering  consumption — that  disease  septal  in  this  climate — ^was  gradually 
sapping  the  springs  of  Ufa  He  tried  change  of  air,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  he  grew  visibly  thinner 
and  weaker,  and  although  he  kept  up  his  cheerfulness  to  the  last,  he  was  fully  aware  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him.  He  expired  on  the  27th  of  July,  1816,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  He  had 
often  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Lee,  which  forms  the  background  of  several  of 
his  pictures,  but  some  parochial  regulations  prevented  his  relations  firom  fulfilling  this  his  last  request^ 
and  he  was  in  consequence  interred  in  Lewisham  burial-ground. 


«*  THE  ORPHAN  BIRD. 


»♦ 


The  picture  from  which  this  engraving  is  cojaed  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Wilkie.  The  grouping  is 
qmte  in  the  Scotch  painter's  style,  and  there  is  a  whole  history  attached  to  the  capture  and  treatment 
of  the  "  Orphan  Bird."  The  interior,  with  aU  its  various  implements  of  agricultural  laboiu*  and  its 
utensik  of  rostio  economy,  has  a  Wilkie  air  about  it  that  is  quite  unmistakable. 


RICHARD  WEST  ALL,  R.A. 

♦ 

This  oelebnted  artist  was  bom  in  1765,  and  was  early  bound  apprentice  to  a  silverplate  engraver,  in 
Gutter-lane^  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  portrait  painter,  Thomas  Lawrence. 
The  intimacy  between  the  artists  soon  ripened  into  friendship;  &!nd  so  inseparable  were  they  that  they 
hired  a  house  between  them,  in  Greek-street^  Soho.  Weatall  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
illustration  of  the  British  poets,  and  in  this  style  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled.  The  first 
production  of  his  which  established  his  fame  as  an  artist  was  a  picture  exhil^t6din'1785,  r^resenting  a 
seene  frx»m  Chaucer^s  "  January  and  May."  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scot9  takiiag  leave  of  Andrew  Marvel," 
^Emn  asking  for  his  Father's  Blessing,"  and  a  scene  from  *'  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale."  followed  in  rapid 
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fluccesaion.  In  the  illnitntions  of  Milton  whicli  he  executed  for  Aldennaa  Bo^dell,  the  foander  of  the 
Shakespearian  Gallery,  he  seems  to  have  caught  the  in;^)iration  of  the  subject,  and  to  hare  shai^in 
the  miblimity  and  grandeur  of  the  poet  He  abo  executed  some  illustrations  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
alderman,  but  they  were  only  moderately  good. 


The  snocesB  of  Westdl's  Milton  made  him  Tcoy  poptilar  with  the  bookeellm,  irho  encumbered  him 
with  orders;  but  thffl«  is  a  want  of  vigour  in  his  b^I^  for  which  the  re&iement  and  grace  of  his  con- 
ceptions can  never  entirely  atone.  He  wa;:  elected  a  mranber  of  tiie  Boyal  Academy  in  the  year  1791 
and  in  1808  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  A.  Day  in  Spring."     He  had  the  honour  of 


itnpartiug  to  HerGracicnis  Majeety  the  Queen  the  first  rudiments  ot  drawing;  and,  whatever  may 
tare  been  his  own  ahortcomings,  his  pupil  does  credit  to  her  instructor.  He  managed  to  realise  a 
connderable  Untune  by  his  profeaaioual  ekill,  but  he  lost  it  all  through  the  frauds  of  men  who 
foisted  upon  him  as  originals  clever  copies  of  the  great  masters.  He  was  long  a  pensioner  on  the 
bonn^  of  the  Boyal  Aoademy,  and  died,  in  extreme  poverty,  on  the  4tL  of  December,  1 836. 
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"THB   PSASABT  BOT." 


The  piotiire  from  which  our  engniTUig  is  cofned  is  one  of  WestaU'e  maateipieoes.  The  pofliti(»  of 
the  figure  in  the  for^proimd  ie  highly  artistic  wid  natiinl,  and  the  dog  ia,  in  ax^emoa  and  tMiCadc^ 
wortl^  r>f  the  penoO  of  Landaetu-. 


ANTHOKY    VANDYCK. 


7  ANDYCK  wae  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1599.  He  perhaps  owed  the  early  develop- 
ment of  his  predilection  for  art  to  his  lather's  calling — that  of  a  painter  on 
glass — and  his  mother's  taste,  which  led  her  to  embroider  designs  both  in 
landscapes  and  figures,  some  of  which  she  executed  with  great  nVill.  She  was 
glad  to  find  that  her  son  was  dii^xised  to  follow  the  some  bent  as  herself  and 
gave  him  all  the  instruction  in  her  power,  and  induced  his  &ther  to  place  him 
in  the  studio  of  Henry  Van  Balen,  a  historical  painter  of  some  repute^  who 
had  studied  under  Rubens.  While  here^  he  of  course  became  fiuniliar  with 
tLe  works  of  the  latter ;  and  such  was  t^e  admiration  which  he  conceived 
for  this  great  man,  that  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  obtained  admission  to  his  school, 
in  161.'>.  He  proved  himself  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  pri^'ileges  which  he  now  enjt^ed. 
His  a.'^i'jiiuity,  zeal,  and  attention  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master,  and  caused  him  to  bestow 
on  him  a.  greater  amount  of  teaching  and  encouragement  than  his  other  pupils  ordinarily 
met  with.  He  evinced  his  confidence  in  him  by  employing  him  very  soon  in  malring  the  drawings  of 
his  own  works  bom  which  the  engravings  were  to  be  taken.  His  fellow-stadents,  however,  woe  not 
lusa  formtid  in  acknowledging  his  talente  than  Rubens  himself  ss  was  shown  by  a  well-authenticated 
aneodote. 

I>uring  the  absence  of  their  master,  the  pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  persuading  his  old  servant  to 
admit  tltem  into  his  painting  room,  that  they  might  inspect  his  works  as  they  progrtased.  On  one 
occasitm,  however,  the  easel  was  thrown  down,  and,  to  their  great  consternation,  t^e  painting  was 
serioosly  injured.  After  consulting  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted,  they  resolved  to  request  Tandyck 
to  repair  the  damage.  He  reluctantly  consented  to  make  the  attempt,  and  with  such  sncceee  that  his 
comrades  declared  they  could  not  distinguish  his  workmanship  from  the  remainder.  When  Rubens 
returned,  however,  he  at  once  detected  the  difiereniM,  summoned  them  all  before  him,  and  questioneJ 
tham  aa  to  the  cause  of  the  alterations.  They  fiankly  confessed  the  truth,  and  the  matter  was  passed 
ov«  without  any  further  notice  or  remark. 

When  Tandyck  had  made  considerable  progreSE^  Rubens  advised  him  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  would 
acquire  just  uid  pure  notions  of  form  &om  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Boman'sculpture,  and  could  study 
the  application  of  those  principles  of  art  which  he  hod  already  learned  in  the  great  worksof  tlie  Italian 
mastera.  As  a  proof  of  his  esteem,  Rubens  presented  him,  when  leaving  his  school,  with  three  of  the 
finest  of  his  own  paintings — an  "Ecce  Homo,"  a  portrait  of  his  wife^  and  a  ni^t  scene  r^vesentiog 
the  seizore  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  and  also  wiUi  one  of  his  moet  valuable 
hones.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Yandyck  followed  his  advice  as  to  the  journey  to  Italy ; 
because  we  find  that  he  was  so  Battered  by  the  invitation  of  the  Karl  of  Arundel  to  come  to  England, 
that  he  accepted  it.  There  is  a  great  difierence  of  opinion  amongst  his  biogiaphors  as  to  whether  he 
came  direct  to  England  after  leaving  the  stutUo  of  Rubens,  or  first  paid  a  visit  to  Franco ;  but  from  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  jCIOO  to  Yandyck  for  special  services  rendered  to  Charies  I.,  bearing  date 
1620,  it  aaems  likdy  that  he  first  viMted  England.  WbetJier  tJiis  £100  was  a  gratuity,  or  was  a 
legnlar  payment  for  work  and  labour  done,  does  not  appear,  A  "  Head  of  James  I."  in  the  coUcctiou 
ftfc  Windsor,  has  by  Bome  been  supposed  to  be  the  production  for  which  the  sum  wh«  thiH.     Thn  only 
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othar  woik  of  this  period  whiok  Ib  attributed  to  him  inth  anj  show  of  prooi^  ia  a  portnat  of  tiie  f^Earl 
of  Arondel,*'  his  patron,  irliich  'was  engzaTed  hj  Hollar. 

He  took  hiB  departure  from  Euglaxid  on  the  2dth  of  Febmaiy,  1630  (o.&),  and  in  a  paae  given  him 
io  enable  him  to  embark,  he  is  designated  one  of  ^his  Majesty's  servants^"  and  he  is  described  as 
having  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  eight  months;  from  which  it  may  be  in&rred  that  he  had  obtained 
a  reguLir  engagement  from  the  king.  He  now  made  his  way  once  more  to  Fkndem^  wheie^  however, 
he  was  destined  to  offer  up  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  another  deity  than  Apollo.  He  fell  deeperately 
in  love  with  a  young  countiy-girl  residing  in  the  village  of  Lavelthem,  near  Brussels,  named  Anna  Yan 
Ophem.  So  powerful  a  hold  did  his  passion  acquire  over  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  tear  Kimgftlf  away, 
from  the  presence  of  his  charmer  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Mouth  after  month  passed  away  in 
<<  dalhanoe  sweety*'  and  Italy  seemed  to  be  totally  lost  sight  o£  By  the  persuasions  of  the  &ir  Atit^o^ 
however,  he  painted  two  pictures  for  the  parish  church,  one  of  them  representing  ^'  St.  Martin,**  the 
patron  saint,  on  horseback,  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar.  The  saint  was  a  portrait  of  Yandyck 
himself  and  the  horse  of  the  one  which  Rubcus  had  presented  him  with.  The  same  subject  had  been 
previously  treated  by  Bubens  almost  in  the  same  manner.  The  parish  authorities  some  time  afterwards 
disposed  of  it  to  a  M  Huet^  of  the  Hague ;  but  as  soon  as  the  villagers  heard  of  it,  they  rose  in  arms, 
and  resisted  all  attempts  to  remove  it,  with  such  vigour  that  the  purchasers  had  to  fly  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.  Similar  zeal  in  its  defence  was  manifested  at  a  more  recent  period ;  when  in  1806  the 
French  seized  upon  it,  the  inhabitants  offered  so  strenuous  a  resistance,  that  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
had  to  be  sent  down  from  Brussels  before  it  could  be  carried  away.  It  remained  in  the  Louvre  until 
1815,  when  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris  and  restored  it  to  the  rightful  owners. 

As  8oon*as  Rubens  heard  of  his  pupil's  infatuation,  he  hastened  down  to  Lavelthem,  and  suooeeded 
in  rousing  him  to  a  remembrance  of  art  and  ^me,  and  inducing  him  to  break  the  silken  chains  which 
bound  him.  He  took  a  hasty  leave  of  his  mistress,  and  started  off  for  Italy.  He  first  directed  his  nttps 
to  Yeniee,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  colouiists  of  that  school,  whose  manner  his  master  had 
admired  and  to  some  extent  adopted.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  works  of  Giorgione  and 
Utian,  and  occupied  himself  mainly  in  copying  and  studying  them,  until  the  low  state  of  his  funds 
obliged  him  to  set  out  for  Crenoa.  This  city  was  at  this  period  at  the  height  of  its  celebrity,  and  was 
the  abode  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  and  merchants  in  Europe.  Rubens  had  been  received  in  it  with 
great  &vour,  so  that  his  pupil  visited  it  under  auspicious  circumstances,  and  his  own  graceful  manners 
and  rimng  talents  as  a  portrait  painter  confirmed  the  good  impressions  formed  r^arding  him  from  his 
master's  presHge.  The  Spinola,  Raggi,  Brignoli,  Pallavicino,  and  Balbi  families  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves  of  his  services,  and  their  palaces  still  contain  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  works. 

"From  GeaiOB,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  while  there  was  a  guest  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Benti- 
roglio^  who^  from  his  long  residence  in  Flanders,  was  very  fond  of  Flemings.  By  his  order  Yandyck 
painted  a  "  Orucifizion,"  and  a  full-length  portrait  of  himself  The  latter  is  considered  one  of  his  best 
works  ;  ihe  colouring  bears  evidence  to  the  benefits  he  derived  from  his  residence  in  Yenice.  In  the 
pontifical  palace  there  is  an  "  Ascension "  and  an  '*  Adoration  of  the  Magi "  by  him,  which,  it  is  pre- 
somed,  were  painted  by  a  commission  from  the  Popa  Many  other  works  executed  at  this  period  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  paku^es  of  the  nobles.  His  stay  at  Rome  only  lasted  two  years,  and  its  termi- 
nation was  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  Flemish  artists  residing  there.  They 
appear  to  have  been  mostly  men  of  dissipated  habits,  pothouse  frequenters  and  tipplers,  passing  their 
time  in  modes  altogether  foreign  to  Yandyck's  tastes,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  the  fine  gentleman  in 
his  oompocition,  even  if  his  natural  good  sense  had  not  shown  him  that  coarse  sensualism  is  fiital  to 
exoellenoe  in  any  walk  of  Hfe.  He  was  fond  of  fine  dress  and  grand  equipages  too,  which  led  his 
countrymen -to  believe  him  proud,  and  from  this  to  calumniating  and  depreciating  him  there  was  but 
one  step.  They  declared  that  his  drawing  was  wretched,  and  his  colouring  worse.  Disgusted  by  their 
conducti  Yandyck  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Genoa,  whence  he  shortly  after  passed  over  into  Sicily. 
While  in  Palermo,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  blind  paintress,  Soffonisba  Ang08cio]%' 
then  in  her  ninety-first  year.  Yandyck  appears  to  have  derived  great  enjoyment  from  her  sodietyy  as 
he  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  received  more  instruction  in  his  art  from  a  blind  woman  than  from 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  painters.  He  left  Sicily  in  haste,  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of 
ihe  plagna    During  his  rambles  on  the  Continent^  he  met  the  Countess  of  Arundel  travelling  witl^ 
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her  two  aonsT     She  begged  of  bim  to  return  with  her  to  England,  but  he  declined  and  returned  to 
Q«aoa. 

Afli«r  »  ahort  rendenoe  in  Florence,  of  which  little  is  known,  nmVjng  hia  stay  in  Italy  on  the  whole 
five  yean,  he  oom  more  bent  his  stfips  towards  homes  whOTe  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  cordial 
wdoome,  as  his  fame  had  already  reached  Antwerp,  and  the  citizens  were  naturally  disposed  to  do  him 
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all  honooT,  As  soon  m  he  inade  his  appearance  he  was  overwhelmed  vithcoimnimionB.  The  first 
work  of'impartKnoe  which  he  undertook  was  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  Augustinea,  represent- 
ing  "St  Angnstine  in  Ecntaaj,  sunoimded  hj  Angela."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  condemns  it,  because  it 
wants  ftnj  luge  mass  of  light ;  but  this  was  not  so  much  the  painter's  iault  as  that  of  the  monkey  who 
innsted  on  hie  making  the  saint's  garment  black,  instead  of  light,  as  he  had  originally  intended  it. 
Anodiflr  instance  of  eqnally  mischievous  interference  occurred  with  r^;ard  to  a  painting,  the  subject  of 


iriiich  was  "  The  Basing  of  the  Cross,"  which  he  was  to  execute  for  the  canons  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Courtraj.  To  give  his  countrymen  a  fiill  idea  of  his  powers,  be  resolved  to  exert  himself  to  the 
att«nnost  upon  tUs  work,  and  succeeded  to  hia  own  satia&ctlon.  On  taking  it  to  the  church,  the 
atnonfl,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  put  it  up  at  once  in  the  place  it  was  intended  to  occupy,  inmated 
upon  having  it  unpacked  before  Uieir  eyes,  that  they  might  at  once  form  a  judgment  upon  its  merits. 
AAer  tcmonstmting  in  vain,  he  complied  with  their  request     They  glanced  at  the  canvas  contemp- 
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taooalj,  declared  that  the  Saviom^s  head  was  like  thafc  of  a  porter,  and  that  the  others  were  maaks, 
and  taming  upon  their  heels,  told  Yandyck  that  he  himself  was  a  mere  dauber,  and  left  him.  The 
picture  was,  however,  put  up,  but  the  canons,  in  their  cross  stupidity,  refused  to  come  and  look  at  it 
again.  The  painter  wa%  however,  not  long  in  gettiiig  justice  :  connoisseurs  saw  it^  artists  saw  it, 
travellers  saw  it,  and  the  voices  of  all  competent  to  form  an  opinion  were  tmanimous  in  its  fiivour. 
The  canons  now  found  themselves  in  an  awkward  position ;  but  they  were  either  cowardly  or  magna- 
nimous enough  to  join  in  the  general  admiration,  and,  as  some  amends  for  their  former  insults,  met  in 
full  conclave,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  two  other  pictures.  He  sent  back  their  order  with  a 
contemptuous  refusal,  telling  them  there  were  enough  daubers  in  Courfcray  without  sending  to  Antwerp 
for  them. 

Vandyck  stayed  in  Flanders  about  five  years  after  his  return  fix>m  Italy,  and  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  was  very  busily  employed.  Thirty  pictures,  at  least,  were  painted  by  him  for  various 
chiirches  and  chapels,  in  addition  to  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  men  and  women 
of  the  age — ^the  Archduchess  Isabella  of  Austria,  the  Cardinal  Infanta  of  Spain,  the  Queen-Mother  of 
France,  and  her  son  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  both  of  whom  were  then  residing  in  exile  at  Brusseb; 
equestrian  portraits  of  the  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
Antonius  IMest,  Bishop  of  Ghent^  and  the  Abb€  Scaglia.  He  also  painted  portraits  of  most  of  the 
leading  generals  who  fought  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War — Gustavus  Adolphus,  Wallenstein,  Pappenheim, 
Tilly,  the  Emperor  Fei'dinand,  and  others. 

Passing  over  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  during  which  he  painted  portraits  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  and  their  femily,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  Yandyck's  residence  in  England,  as  the 
period  of  his  life  possessing,  doubtless,  most  interest  for  our  readers.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
coming  over  is  not  known;  there  are  no  traces  of  a  direct  invitation  from  the  king,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  sudden  restoration  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  the  £stvour  of  Charles 
I.,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Maltravers,  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Stuart^  daughter  of  Blsme,  Duke  of  Lennox,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  arrived  in  London  in  the 
b^;inning  of  April,  1632,  and  met  with  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  the  king,  who  assigned  him  apart- 
ments in  the  Blackfriars  and  a  simimer  residence  at  Eltham,  and  appointed  him  principal  painter  in 
ordinary  to  their  Majesties.  Within  three  months  after  his  arrival  he  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  attached  the  royal  portrait  set  in 
brilliants.  By  this  time  he  had  painted  the  family  group  containing  Charles,  his  wife,  and  children, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Yandyck  room  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  was  henceforth  kept  in  constant 
employment  either  by  the  king  or  by  the  nobility ;  and  in  October,  1633,  the  former  settled  a  pension 
of  £200  a  year  upon  him — a  large  sum  according  to  the  value  of  money  at  that  day ;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  his  private  earnings,  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  extraordinary  love  of  display,  a  failing  which 
he  must  have  contracted  by  his  residence  with  Rubens,  who  was  very  wealthy. 

His  establishment  was  now  kept  up  on  a  scale  of  gorgeous  magnificence,  as  he  aspired  to  rival  the 
court  nobility  in  dress,  equipage,  and  entertainment.  He  made  a  practice  of  inviting  all  those  who 
came  to  sit  for  their  portraits  to  remain  and  dine  with  him  afterwards,  so  that  he  might  have  eax  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  their  expression  more  closely,  and  amending  his  sketch.  He  was  very  fond  of 
music,  and  afiected  to  be  a  great  patron  of  those  who  made  it  their  profession.  Owing  to  the  king*s 
custom  of  rowing  down  to  his  house  in  his  barge,  and  sitting  with  him  for  hours  at  a  time  in  his  studio, 
it  became  the  &shion  amongst  the  nobility  to  do  the  same.  His  house  consequently  became  a  regular 
place  of  resort — a  species  of  morning  lounge  for  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  day.  As  they  were,  of  coiurse, 
all  given  to  gallantry  and  intrigue,  Yandyck  must  needs  be  so  too,  and  managed  to  spend  very  large 
sums  of  money  upon  divers  &ir  ones,  whose  favours  he  enjoyed.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this 
folly  was,  that  his  constitution  began  to  give  way,  being  undermined  by  luxurious  habits,  indolence, 
and  dissipation,  and  Jus  circumstances  becoming  embarrassed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  silly  enough  to 
seek  to  retrieve  Ids  fortimes  by  the  aid  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  for  which  he  searched  diligently  for  a 
long  while,  we  need  hardly  say,  in  vain. 

The  king  saw  what  a  sad  life  his  fiivourite  was  leadings  and  wisely  concluded  that  the  best  remedy 
for  all  bachelor  ailments  was  matrimony.  He  accordingly  got  him  married  to  Miss  Maria  Ruthven, 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  physician^  who  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  during  the 
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preceding  reigLi  u^u  a  &l8e  chaige  of  treasoD.     The  lady  was  poor,  but  higfaL-bom,  and  she  and 
V^andjck,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  li-ved  very  happily  together. 

The  painter  now  ai^lied  himself  almost  wholly  to  portrait  painting,  and  n^lected  history.  There 
are  few  old  fikmilies  in  England  which  cannot  show  one  or  more  portraits  of  their  ancestors  from  this 
painter's  hand  He,  however,  executed  a  good  many  historical  pictures,  most  of  them  New  Testament 
subjects,  for  his  kind  patron.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  but  he  aspired  to  something  which  should  prove  a 
still  better  exposition  of  his  talents  than  anything  he  had  yet  achieved. 

Rubens  had  painted  some  splendid  pictures  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting-room  at  White- 
hall, and  their  richness  was  so  great,  that  something  of  the  same  kind  was  evidently  needed  upon 
the  walls  also.  Vandyck  therefore  proposed  to  the  king,  through  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  execute  a 
series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  order  of  the  gai-ter.  The  scheme  pleased  the 
•king,  and  he  ordered  the  designs  to  be  prepared  forthwith,  witii  the  intention  of  having  them  worked 
In  tapestry;  but  upon  poming  to  calculate  the  expense,  he  found  it  would  amount  to  £75,000, 
an  enormous  sum,  considering  the  then  state  of  the  exchequer,  which  the  people  of  England  had 
made  up  their  minds  upon  no  account  to  replenish  till  Charles  began  to  mend  his  manners  and  reduce 
their  grievances.  So  Vandyck' s  proposal  was  laid  aside  for  the  present.  The  same  sad  necessity 
caused  the  prices  which  he  charged  for  the  pictures  executed  for  the  royal  family  to  be  cut  down 
greatly ;  and  altogether,  between  bad  health  and  pecuniary  embari-assment  and  the  political  troubles, 
the  period  between  1635  and  1640  was  a  dull  time  enough  for  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck.  To  shake  off 
his  melancholy,  lie  undertook  a  journey  to  Paris,  hoping  to  obtain  employment  at  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  which  Louis  XIII.  was  then  about  to  decoi-ate  wdth  paintings ;  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  returned  to  England  after  a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  the  French  capital. 

He  found  but  a  poor  prospect  before  him  here.  The  Parliament* and  the  Roundheads  were 
carrjdng  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  were  certainly  iiis^jired  with  no  love  lor  such  ungodly  vani- 
ties as  painting.  In  March,  1 647,  Vandyck  saw  the  royal  family,  who  had  so  long  been  Ids  kind 
Mends,  dispersed ;  and  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  brought  to  the  scall'old  in  tlie  May 
following.  One  calamity  followed  another ;  gaieties  were  over ;  the  nobility  had  weightier  business 
on  hand  than  getting  their  portraits  painted.  London  wiis  filled  with  stem  Puritans,  who  never 
lounged  in  studios.  So  Vandyck  did  what  was  very  natui*al  under  the  circuiustances — ^became  sick 
unto  death.  Charles  had  just  retm^ned  from  Scotland,  and  on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  old  friend, 
offered  a  gratuity  of  one  himdred  pounds  to  the  physician  if  he  succeeded  in  saving  his  lifa  It  was 
all  in  vain,  however.  The  gossip  of  courts,  the  favour  or  neglect  c^f  princes,  the  breath  of  popular 
applause  or  civil  discord  could  trouble  him  no  more.  He  died  in  December,  1G41,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-two,  and  lies  buiied  in  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral^  near  the  tomb  of 
John  of  Gaunt. 

He  had  one  daughter  by  his  wife,  named  Justiniana,  who  maiiied  Sir  John  Stepney,  of  Prender- 
gast,  Pembrokeshire.     Their  last  descendant,  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  died  in  September,  1825. 

From  Vandyck's  portraits  we  learn  that  he  was  handsome,  lively,  and  intelligent-looking.  From 
contemporary  chronicles  and  gossip  we  learn  that  he  was  graceful  in  his  carriage,  and  winning  in  his 
manner.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  extremely  sensitive,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  vain  and 
fond  of  show. 

Many  of  his  historical  paintings  displayed  the  highest  skill.  One  of  them,  "  Chiist  Crucified  be- 
tween Two  Thieves,"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  pictiu*es  in  the  world.  His 
heads  always  display  wonderful  expression,  deep  pathos,  and  a  refinement  carried  in  some  instances  to 
the  verge  of  delicacy.  But  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  we  must  traverse  the  galleries  of  our  old  nobility, 
and  see  his  knights  and  dames  of  the  seventeenth  century  looking  down  on  us  from  the  blackened 
canvas,  with  their  grand  air,  their  haughty  but  not  impleasing  dignity. 

HIS  l^ORTRAIT. 

Anthony  Vandyck  "Viras  in  person  tall,  handsome,  elegant,  and  distinguished  for  that  je  ne  sats 
qtwi  which  constitutes  the  gentleman.  When  he  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1629,  after  an  absence 
of  ten  jtaiB,  he  became  the  idol  of  £eishionable  society  in  London,  at  that  time  the  most  exclusive 
and  aristoczatic  in  the  world.    The  innate  el^anoe  of  his  manners  and  bearing,  the  gr«/5e  and  Bym- 
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metry  of  his  form,  and  the  noble  cast  of  hia  featu-  3a,  ingratiated  him  immediately  with  Charles  I.,  whi 
felt  as  great  an  admiration  for  tlie  man  as  he  did  for  the  painter.  The  King  had  planned  b\iilJiHg  i 
mansion  exprewdy  for  Vandyck,  as  the  following  entry  in  a  journal  kept  by  the  Queen  proves  :  "  T< 
Epeftk  to  Iiiigo  Jones  about  a  mansion  for  Vandyck"     Oharlea  never  had  an  opportunity  of  realisinj 


thin  project  but  he  assigned  to  Mh  favourite  painter  a  winter  reaidence  at  BUckfriars  and  a  bi 
villa  at  EUham.  The  expreaaion  of  Yandyck's  face  is  peculiarly  pleasing  ;  a  high  forehead,  large  and 
brilliant  eyesj  &  well-formed  nose,  and  IJpa  curved  and  expressive,  with  a  chin  that  denoted  energy  of 
purpose  and  great  decision  of  character.     With  all  these  personal  advantages,  set  off  as  they  were  by 
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a  peculiar  ikiioiiiation  of  miuiner  imd  the  prealige  of  genius,  he  coiUd  not  fail  to  be  a  great  iavourite 
with  the  iair  sex,  who,  in  England  mora  than  elsewhere  are  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  claima  of 

The  beantiea  of  the  coori.  of  Charles  I.,  haughty  aud  disdainliil  to  others,  were  courteous,  kind, 
and  condeacending  to  Vaudyck.  Like  all  men  of  gejiiua,  he  waa  &  passionate  admirer  of  female  love- 
liness ;  and  as,  the  &iredt  forms  that  over  graced  a  drawing-room  frequented  his  aldier,  in  the  abandon 
of  their  admiration  of  his  art  and  friendship  for  hia  person,  he  waa  several  times  the  victim  of 
their  chancs.  Lady  Stanhopt),  whom  he  admired  at  one  time  more  than  any  of  thu  rest,  and  whose 
porbait  he  reproduced  in  every  possible  style,  was  attadied  to  Caiey  SaleigL  The  likenesses  which 
Vandyck,  in  the  ardour  of  his  love,  embellished  with  all  the  resources  of  hia  art^  she  only  used  for  tlie 
poipow  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  her  lover.  Love,  however,  like  friendship,  only  exista  where 
diera  is  teaprocity,  and  Tandyck,  meeting  wilh  no  return,  transferred  hia  attentions  to  Mai^snt 
Leman,  a  fiunous  courtezan  of  the  time.  This  innamoraia  was  of  so  jealous  a  disposition,  t^t  when 
th«  paint«r  eventually  married  Maria  Buthveu,  she  determined,  out  of  revenge,  to  cut  off  his  thumb, 
and  Ulub  put  an  effectual  atop  to  Ms  painting  and  popularity.  He  managed,  however,  to  baffle  her 
vengeance  and  Margaret  Leman,  after  a  new  Hataan  with  an  ofGcer  who  perished  in  battle,  died  by 
her  own  hand.  - 

"HJLDONNA  AKD  CBOD." 

Li  the  picture  from  which  this  engraving  is  copied,  contributed  to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  by 
J.  Smith  Bany,  Esq.,  Vandyck  has  reproducod  in  hia  "Madonna"  the  features  of  ayounggiri  of  the 
name  of  Anna  Von  Ophem,  to  whom  he  was  in  early  youth  devotedly  attached.  The  pupil  of  Rubena, 
whose  stylo  and  colouring  he  endeavoured  to  rival,  if  not  aurpass,  Vandyck  executed  many  aacred 
.-iubjects  in  u  m^iimer  worthy  of  his  great  master.  His  "Madonna  and  Child,"  though  an  early  pro- 
duction, is  remarkable  for  the  saintlike  tenderness  of  tho  expression,  and  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the 
teaturea  ot  the  face. 

One  of  the  snored  subjects  which  Vandyck  painted  about  the  same  time — "  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives  " — was  so  much  admired  by  Kubens,  who  was  most  lavish  in  his  praises  of  it  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  tliat  Vandyck  presented  it  to  his  master,  and  Bubens  in  return  gave  hia  pupil  the  best  horse 
in  his  stablo. 

At  the  time  that  Vandyck  painted  his  "Madonna  and  Child,"  he  had  not  as  yet  made  the  galleries 
of  Venice  the  objects  of  his  enthusiastic  study,  or  imbued  his  style  with  the  spirit  and  tints  of  Titian, 
who,  at  that  time  still  in  his  prime,  was  the  acknowledged  prince  of  colourists.  He  gave  an  additional 
warmth  and  brilliancy  to  the  tone  of  the  Flemish  School,  and  borrowed  his  rays  of  beauty  from  the 
sun  of  tho  great  Venetian  master.  At  Venice,  then  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  he  was  courted  by 
all  that  was  nobis  and  eminent  in  rank,  fortune,  and  talent.  He  greatly  improved  hisstyle  of  portrait 
painting  by  the  study  of  Titian's  originals.  Hia  manner  became  more  refined,  and  to  a  Bubens  founda- 
tion he  added  a  Titian  superstructure.     This  picture  waa  sold  to  Lord  Netafbrd  for  £1,890. 

"THB  CEOWN  OP  THORNS." 
No  painter  of  any  school,  whether  national  or  foreign,  has  left  behind  him  such  admirable  repre- 
.■entationfl  of  the  Saviour.  "  The  Crown  of  Thorns "  unites  all  the  peculiar  excellences  of  this  great 
master.  There  is  a  sublimity  of  resignation  in  the  expression  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
grandeur  and  divinity,  which  cannot  Ml  to  impress  the  most  careless  or  irreligious  spectator.  He  seems 
<in  all  his  representations  of  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  to  hare  been  inspired  witii  a  kind  of  holy  fire.  Whether 
'he  represents  Him  alone  on  the  mooatains,  in  the  solemnity  of  lug^t,  with  the  black  canopy  of  the 
heavens  above  Him,  while  Jemaalem  looms  from  a&r  in  the  dismal  twilight,  or  whether  we  behold 
Him  in  the  majesty  of  death,  stretched  at  length'  on  the  lap  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  who,  like  Bachel 
weeping  for  her  nhiMwni,  will  not  be  comforted  because  He  is  not, — everywhere  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  is  instinct  with  tlie  same  inexpreamble  divinity  of  feature  and  of  form.  There  is,  indeed. 
nothing  ii:  tiic  whole  iwige  of  art  more  touching  to  contemplate  than  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
u  I'CfMwoted  by  Yaudy:^  doiw  on  Qolgotha,  dwerte>i  by  his  disoiples,  in  dailne«w  and  in  anffering. 


VANDYCK.  !.*♦ 

"QUBEN  HESRIETTA  MARIA  AND  FAMILY." 
TiiwglMn<  u  ritdi  in  the  prodnctiong  of  the  geeat  Flemish  maBt«r.  At  Windsor  Castle  the  Tuidjck 
Gallety  oontains  the  fineat  ooUeotioa  in  the  world  of  his  paintings.  When  Vandjck  was  settled  in 
England  u  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  his  &iat  duty  and  occupation  vaa  to  reproduce  in  great  . 
numberB  and  in  every  possible  variety,  the  likenesses  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  their  children.  In 
tiie  picture  we  are  now  analysing  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  holds  in  her  arms  the  young  Frincen 
Maria,  while  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  of  Orleans  ia  at  her  side.  The  dogs — rtii  Italian  greyhound 
and  two  of  that  breed  of  spaniels  which  takes  its  name  from  the  nnhappy  nicinnich — add  to  t^ 
domestic  charsctor  of  the  picture.  The  haughty  beauty  of  Queen  Henrietta,  whon.'  ^-ioleuce  of  chu- 
iBCter.  and  French  predilections  contribated  so  greatly  to  the  misfortunes  of  her  doting  husband,  is  well 
reprmented  in  oar  engraring  firom  tlie  original  picture.  The  straight  nose,  the  iiirgc  imd  espressivt' 
^es,  the  fidl  lips,  and  the  finely  chiselled  chin,  are  indicative  of  the  overbeatiug  chai-acter  of  this 
French  princeas,  whose  alliance  with  the  plastic  English  monarch  was  a  curse  both  to  himself  and  his 
country.  In  the  distance  we  have  a  view  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  a  favourite  I'esiiiimce  of  Charles  I. 
and  of  hia  profligate  son,  but  now  converted  into  an  asylum  for  indigent  scions  of  the  nobility,  and  for 
tiie  widows  and  children  of  distinguished  naval  and  military  officers. 

In  the  Vandyck  Gallery  at  Windsor  .Castle  there  are  several  portraits  of  Qiu^cu  Henrietta  Maria  ; 
bnt  the  most  celebrated  painting  which  Vandyck  ever  produced,  and  of  which  lie  made  liimself  foui' 
different  copiee,  was  that  of  "  King  Charles  I.  on  Horseback."  The  two  best  specimens  are  at  Windsor 
and  Blenheim.  Castle,  near  Woodstock,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

"THE    MYSTIC    MARRIAGE." 

"The  Mystic  Marriage"  in  a  picture  in  which  the  handling,  the  drawing,  and  the  grouping,  utone 
to  the  admirer  for  the  abstruse,  incomprehensible,  and  trance-like  idealism  of  the  subject. 

Rome's  "  Im  Pia  "  and  Flanders'  "  La  Devote,"  as  she  has  been  well  named,  never  produced  a  oon- 
O^tion  in  which  the  nnion  of  both  co;il(l  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in  the  iilpa  that  the  &ith  of 
tiie  pious  cuion,  Herman  Joseph,  entitled  him  to  be  united  in  mystic  marriage  with  tlie  Virgin  I^Iary. 
The  conception  is  purely  Roman — the  execution  in  the  richest  Flemish  style, 

Vandyck'a  great  master,  Eubeiia,  might  himself  liave  sketched  the  benign  and  gmcui'ul  form  of  the 
mystic  bride,  who  would  have  in  her  richly  rounded  and  glowing  beauty  all  the  voluptuousness  of 
Rubens'  "  Venus,"  but  for  a  certain  dignity  and  chaste  reserve  both  of  attitude  and  expression,  and 
which  forms  the  "sentiment"  of  this  singular  picture.  The  "Chanoine"  gazea  upon  *^e  mystic  bride 
with  a  countenance  literally  radiant  with  heavenly  love,  sublime  &ith,  and  spiritual  ei;stasy,  and  as  he 
is  a  handsome,  full  fed,  muscular  monk  of  the  Flemish  school,  it  required  all  the  delicate  genius  of 
Vandyck  not  to  portray — instead  of  the  adoration  of  the  saint — the  love  of  the  man. 

Vandyck.  always  &moua  for  his  hands,  has  seldom  surpassed  those  of  the  Virgin  and  this 
"  bienliotireuK  Herman  Joseph,"  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Prfmontrfe  ;"  and  the  tjniidity  with  which  he 
ext«ndB  his  hand,  and  the  dignity  with  which  the  Virgin  touches  it  with  the  tijis  c>f'  her  taper  fingers, 
orplain  the  nature  of  the  mystic  nuptials,  in  which  tiie  aspiring  ardour  of  the  highest  degree  of  &iiti 
has  brought  down  the  condescending  love  of  "  the  Hly  of  Eden's  sacred  shade." 

The  centre  figure,  an  angel,  with  rich,  waving  hair  and  heavenly  smile,  proflers  for  the  Virgin's 
acceptance  the  trembling  hand  of  the  adorer ;  and  a  looker-on,  whose  countenance  expresses  bw& 
reverence,  and  love,  complete  the  group. 

The  crown,  the  tresses,  and  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin,  are  in  Vandyck's  be«t  Btyla  There  is  a 
noble  inationly  composure  about  the  whole  figure,  which  ia  admiraUy  contarasted  with  the  light  drapery 
of  the  angel — his  ailkan  locks  and  outspread  wings — and  the  somewhat  formal,  heavy  robes  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  acoessoriee  are  in  good  keeping— a  simple,  massive  pillar,  a  stream  of  heavenly 
light,  and  a  gmcefol  lily,  the  Yiif^  Mary's  emblem. 

"ADlnRAL  NICHOLAS  YAH  DKR  BOBCHT." 
"Admiral  Hioholas  Van  d«r  Borc^t"  is  a  masterly,  fhll-lengt^  portrait,  in  which  all  thepeculiari- 
ti«B  of  Vaadyck  are  apparent.     There  is  a  certain  mannerism  abont  this  great  genius  ;  but  where  ia 
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Ab  g«niiu  withwit  it  I  It  is  not  merely  a  mannerism  of  altituile  and  hMidling,  but  of  erprenion. 
Just  M  all  lAwrence's  IxwutieB  h«d  a  imiling  archnBes,  which  his  oritici  derigiMt«>  "  meretricious,"  all 
Tandrdc's  &cee  have  a  mouroful  digni^.     They  may  smile,  but  ther«  is  no  mirth  in  the  smile. 

GlMmiai  like  moonlit  o'v  mow  Inalj  U^ 
UghUng  ita  niiin,  aod  whioh  KMDcd  to  wf, 
Tbkt  'ne^i  (Ivat  imile  the  haul'i  cold  rnini  Uy." 


We  remark  this  same  mournful  dignity  in  the  delicate  features  of  the  First  Charles,  and  in  the  harsher 
but  still  handsome  lineaments  of  Admiral  Van  der  Borcht.  It  is  a  fine  and  graceful  portrait — graceful 
in  ipite  of  the  full  Dutch  nether  garments,  to  which  even  Yacdy ck's  pencil  could  impart  no  grace 
Hie  re«t  of  the  oostome  is  jaotoreeque  and  effective.  The  hwr  miut  have  had  a  cropped  appearance  in 
thne  dajTB  of  periwigs  but  is  simply  and  tastefully  arranged  according  to  modern  notions.  The  blliog 
ocdlar  and  the  rufflea  come  out  well  on  the  dafk  " jvat«-{jia-eorp»r  and  Uie  manly,  graoefnl  hand 
pointa  (ai^iTopriately  enough)  to 

"  n«  MS,  tlie  MS,  tbe  opea  ms, 
Tbe  Use,  (ha  fieeh,  the  snr  fa*"— 
Mkd  to  the  fleet  "Oar  AdminI"  oooimanded. 
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To  the  multitudat  who  have  formed  their  idea  of  Charles  L  from  that  celebrated  portnit  <m 
'^^^neback,  in  which  the  aunt,  the  martyr,  aod  thp  mou&rch  an»  bo  sublimely  blent,  this  pictuni  by  ths 
*^«*me  artist  of  tlM>  mme  King  (dismounted,  and  in  a  very  simple  and  oot  very  becoming  dre»)  will 
^^-Word  little  pleasure.  In  &ct,  it  vrill,  in  some  degree,  destroy  those  Uluaions  nhich  all  love  to  dierub. 
^^^^^MrisB  appean  in  diis  [ncture  shorn  n3t  merely  of  the  flowing  drapery  that  always  adds  dignity  to  ikf 
^^■vbmh  ftffni,  but  of  his  natural  importiuice  of  height  and  size.     He  seems  smaller  and  shoTt«r  thao  fn 
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his  oilier  poi-ti-aiU?,  and  his  featui'es  have  not  that  high  and  lofty  delicacy,  nor  his  face  that  mournful 
length,  and  deep  i)roplietic  sadness,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of  Charles  L 

He  looks  like  a  rather  handsome  well-to-do  country  gentleman,  Avith  a  dash  of  the  Puritan,  in  spite 
of  the  flowing  locks,  slouch  hat,  and  plume  of  the  cavalier.  But  what  is  wanting  in  spirit,  majesty,  and 
expression  in  tlio  form  and  face  of  the  King,  is  in  some  degree  compensated  for  by  the  proud  beauty 
and  bearing  of  the  noble  charger,  the  glossy  arch  of  whose  neck  and  the  fire  of  whose  eye.  with  the 
impatience  legible  in  his  thoroughbred  hoof  pawing  the  ground,  seem  like  a  reproduction  of  that 
triumph  of  Vandyck's  youth  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  St.  Martin,  on  the  horse  which 
Bubens,  his  great  master,  had  given  him.  The  form  of  the  attendant  squire  is  graceful  and  spirited, 
and  the  hand  which  partly  restrains  and  partly  caresses  the  flowing  mane  of  the  gallant  steed  is  in 
Vandyck's  best  style.  The  scene  is  a  rich  and  leafy  nook  of  English  woodland ;  and  the  distance  and 
the  middle  distance  are  aerial  and  picturesque. 

The  portrait  of  Charles  I.  on  foot  was  valued  in  the  fiitit  justance  at  80,000  fiuncs,  then  at 
100,000,  although  Charles  had  only  paid  Vandyck  £100  for  it. 


"  THE  CHILDREN  OP  CHARLES  I." 

Vandyck  has  immortalised  the  children  of  his  royal  i)atron.  Eveu  if  the  name  of  king  should 
become  as  odious  in  England  as  it  was  once  at  Rome,  and  princes  and  princesses  the  objects  of  mockery 
and  derision,  the  portraits  of  this  great  master  would  survive  the  wreck  of  royalty  and  caiTy  down  to 
the  remotest  posterity  the  names  of  these  three  children  of  the  martyred  king.  So  enduiing  are  the 
triumphs  of  art,  so  transitory  the  possession  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world.  The  first 
{Person  in  the  group  is  the  Princess  Mary,  or  rather  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  for  she  was  tlie 
eldest  of  the  children  of  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  his  consort.  The  Princess  Mary  was 
bom  November  4th,  1631,  and  was  baptised  in  St.  James's  Chapel  by  Dr.  Latid.  She  was  veiy  early 
betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  an  alliance  which  proved  most  advantageous  to  the  house  of  Stuart; 
for  the  young  Mary,  when  left  by  Queen  Henrietta  under  the  cai*e  of  her  mother-in-law.  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  became  greatly  endeared  to  the  people  of  Holland.  She  was  not,  however,  exempt  from 
the  malign  influences  which  affected  more  or  leas  every  member  of  her  ill-starred  family.  The  winter 
6f  the  year  in  which  her  bi*other  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  she  was  attacked  with  the 
small-pox.  The  fatal  practice  of  bleeding  repeatedly  while  the  eruption  was  appearing,  depriyed  the 
unfortunate  patient  of  every  chance  of  mllying.  Under  the  violence  of  the  disease  and  the  murderous 
ti*eatment  of  her  doctors,  the  Princess  Mary  succiunbed  only  a  few  days  after  her  brother  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  had  died  of  the  same  disease.  She  was  only  twenty- nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Her  niece,  Queen  Maiy  II.,  died  in  her  prime  of  the  same  scourge,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  the  same  fatal  treatment. 

The  second  pei*son  in  the  group  is  the  Princess  Henrietta,  afterwards  mari'ied  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  descendant  of  this  marriage,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Modena,  claims  to  be  the 
nearest  representative  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  but  for  the  Act  of  Succession  which  excluded  for  ever 
from  the  throne  all  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  lineal  inheritor  of  the  British 
crown.  She  was  bom  at  Exeter,  June  IG,  1044:,  and  died  a  few  months  after  her  doting  mother, 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  on  June  15,  1670,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  There  are  too  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  unfoi-tunate  princess  fell  a  victim  to  poison,  though  her  cousin,  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  declares  that  she  died  of  cholei*a  morbus.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II., 
is  the  other  person  in  the  tableau  ;  who,  with  groat  natural  advantages,  a  clear  head,  a  ready  wit,  fasci- 
nating manners,  and  a  good  presence,  although  he  was  by  no  means  handsome,  was  the  most  profligate 
sovereign  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  British  empire.  Though  it  is  more  than  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years  since  his  deatli,  society  has  scarcely  recovered  from  the  demoralising  influence 
of  his  reign.  Cliarles  II.  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630,  at  the  palace  of  St.  James.  He  is 
described  as  a  strong  fine  baby,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  infantine  beauty.  The  King 
rode  in  great  state  that  very  morning  to  return  thanks  for  the  birth  of  lus  heir  and  the  safety  of  the 
Queen,  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral  During  the  royal  procession,  a  bright  stai*  appeared  at  noon-day,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  populace.     A  circumstance  so  propitious  was,  of  course^ 
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in  a  siipci'stitious  age,  tlie  subject  of  many  comments,  and  a  Latin  cpigi-am,  with  the  following  transla- 
tion, was  presented  to  the  King,  aj  a  congratulation  on  the  bii-th  of  the  piince  :— 

*'  When  to  Paurs  Cross  the  grateful  King  drew  neai, 
A  shining  star  did  in  the  heayens  appear. 
Thou  that  consulteat  with  bright  mysteries, 
Tell  me  what  this  bright  wanderer  signifies. 
Now  there  is  bom  a  valiant  prince  in  the  West, 
That  shall  eclipse  the  kingdom  of  the  Kast." 

Prince  Charles  was  baptised  on  Sunday  the  2ml  of  July  in  the  same  year,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James's, 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  royal  baptism  was  for  the  first  time  performed  in  this  country  for  an  heir  to 
the  throne  after  the  form  prescribed  in  our  Book  of  Common  Pniyer.  Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  Dean 
of  the  Royal  Chapel,  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Royal  Almoner.  The  sponsors, 
sti*ange  to  ixilate,  were  that  zealous  Roman  Catliolic  monarch,  Louis  XIIL,  his  bigoted  mother,  Marie 
de  Meilicis,  and  that  Protestiint  chami)iou,  the  unfoi-tunate  Pal  grave,  wlio  joined  in  answering  that 
the  heir  of  Great  Britain  should  be  brought  up  in  the  ten(?ts  of  the  Church  which  neither  of  them 
professed.  The  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  old  ostentatious  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  were  the  proxies  for  these  incongruous  sponsoi*s.  At  tlie  restoration  in  1660,  the  poets 
who  commemorated  the  event  alluded,  in  their  congnitulatory  addresses,  to  the  star  which  had 
shone  at  his  birth  in  the  following  lines  : — ■ 

"  The  star  at  his  birth  shone  out  so  bright, 
It  dimmed  the  duller  sun^s  meHdian  light.'' 

Charles  I.  had  three  other  children,  a  son,  bom  on  the  13th  of  May,  1628,  who  only  survived  Mi 
birth  a  few  hours ;  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  died  young ;  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  fell  a 
victim  either  to  small  pox  or  the  ignorance  of  his  doctoi-s. 

*'JOHN    GASPAK    GEVAUTIUS,    LL.D." 

Dr.  Grcvartius  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1593.  He  was  educated  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
Jesuits*  College  in  his  native  city,  and  aftei-wards  at  Louvain  and  Douay.  He  left  the  latter  place 
for  Paris  when  about  twenty  yeai*s  of  ago,  and  after  profiting  l>y  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the 
French  capital,  (hiring  which  he  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
age,  he  returned  to  Douay,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Lli.l).,  in  1G21.  He  was  distinguished 
in  various  departments  of  literature,  and  as  a  poet,  philoso])lier,  and  controversialist  he  shed  lustre 
upon  his  country  and  his  name.  The  portrait  has  great  artistic  merit.  The  expression  is  life-like,  and 
the  colouring,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  two  centuries,  ha,s  only  been  mellowed  and 
improved  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

*'  FRANCOIS  SNEYDERS." 

The  portrait  of  Fi-an^ois  Sneyders,  the  celebrated  Flemish  painter  of  hunting  scenes,  animals,  and 
still  life,  has  all  the  characteristics  for  which  Vandyck^s  style  was  so  remarkable.  The  face  is  highly 
pleasing  and  intellectual,  and  yet  there  is  that  sad  and  chastened  expression  with  which  Sir  Anthony 
always  managed  to  invest  even  his  most  lively  poi-ti*aits.  The  forehead  is  high,  expansive,  and  intel- 
lectual, the  eyes  large  and  well  formed,  the  nose  Grecian,  and  the  mouth  and  chin  highly  expressive. 
We  shall  have  occasion  very  shortly  to  notice  at  length  the  subject  of  tliis  porti'ait,  and  shall  therefore 
postpone  our  remarks  upon  the  man  until  we  analyse  the  merits  of  the  painter. 

"FRANCOIS  LANGLOIS,"  PUBLISHER,   OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Frangois  Langlois  lived  in  an  age  when  a  strict  censorship  was  exercised  over  the  press;  any 
breach  of  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  was  punished  not  only  with  in\prisonment  but,  in  some  cases,  even 
with  death.  The  severity  of  the  punislunent  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  publication  of  innume- 
rable pamphlets,  pasquinades,  and  immoml  works.  Guy  Patin,  in  his  letters,  has  mentioned  the 
names  of  several  publishers  and  printei*s  who  were  imprisoned  for  publishing  unlicensed  attacks  upon 
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Cardinal  Mazarin.  A  bookneller  of  the  Palais  Royal,  named  Vivenet,  was  sentenced  to  tlie  gallep 
for  six  jears  for  this  offence ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  whole  &inily  of  printera  and  publishers  were 
ptinished  with  even  greater  severity  for  the  same  offence.  The  eldest  son  was  hanged,  and  the  mother, 
who  was  forced  to  be  present  at  his  execution,  was  afterwards  publicly  fledged,  while  her  younger  son  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  So  frecjuently,  indeed,  in  those  days  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  wan  a  viola- 
tion of  tlie  infamous  laws  of  the  preu  visited  with  dtjiital  punishment,  that  even  as  late  an  the  year 


1691,  a  printer  tnA  a  {rablialier  were  hoth  banged,  a  woman  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  two  otlier  per- 
soiu  incarcerated,  for  publishing  some  strictures  upon  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY.  with  Hadame  de 
Haintenon.  The  dangen  they  incurred  induced  many  authors  who  would  not  allow  themaelres  to  be 
gaggnd  to  publish  French  books  in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  whence  they  were  secretly  introduced 
into  Fiance.  Eren  Pascal  had  much  difficulty  in  publistiing  his  "Proviacial  Letters;"  and  we 
find  that  for  this  ofieuce  Francis  Langlois,  whose  i>ortnut  by  Vandyck  we  have  reproduced  iu 
oar  engraving,  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.     LacaJllo,  in  liLs  "  Hiatnry  of  Printing,"  tells  us  that  when  a 


French  publisher,  of  the  name  of  Antliony  Berthicr  had  pnnt*4:l  m  15G0  a  history  of  Cardinal  Kiche- 
Ueu,  hy  Auben,  he  was  afraid  to  publish  it  without  an  especial  license  He  accordingly  procured  an 
interview  with  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and  explained  to  her  that  he  coidd  not  venture  to 
publisli  Auberi's  work  unless  her  Majesty  would  vouchsafe  him  her  (""(Hscial  license  and  protection, 
because  many  people,  now  powerful  at  court,  but  whose  former  conduct  had  been  highly  repreheiirible, 
would,  on  aoGoimt  of  the  impartial  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  in  these  memoirs,  bring  the 
publisher  into  'bonbl&  "  Qo,"  said  tlie  Queen,  publish  without  fear,  and  make  vice  so  odious  Uiat 
virtue  alona  will  bo  found  in  France. ' 
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Ill  our  free  (uid  cnlighteued  country,  with  tLe  full  enjoympiit  of  tliat  iiieiitiiuable  aafeguaid  and 
1}00Q — the  liberty  of  the  preB%  wc  can  scarcely,  in  tlie  pfcsoiit  nge,  firm  a  notion  of  the  dangers  which 
were  ioseparable  from  the  tiiide  of  publisher  aiid  boDk^llor.  fran^ois,  the  subject  of  our  engraving, 
commenced  Uie  busineaa  of  publibbcr  and  bookseller  in  tliti  yeai'  1G34,  He  puhlislied  many  wuiks  on 
architecture  and  tliC  art^.  In  his  time,  every  publisher  had  a  peculiar  mark  which  he  affixed  to  all  his 
works,  and  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  works  of  Francois  Langlois  was  the  columna  of  Hercules,  with 
this  inscription,  "Non  plus  idtra."  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  brought  back  with  liim  many  curious 
books 'and  engravings,  of  which  he  disjwsed  iit  a  considi'nible  profit.  He  came  to  England,  and 
before  he  quitted  London  our  Charles  I.  made  him  some  very  handsome  presents  He  was  a  wonderful 
performer  on  the  b^]>ipe^  and  in  the  two  portraits  which  have  been  preseiTed  of  lum  he  is  represented 
■mih  this  instrument  in  his  hand.  The  Iwat  of  these  portraits  was  jiainted  by  Vandyck,  and  had  been 
several  times  engraved.  The  other,  which  was  the  work  of  Vignoii,  and  was  engraved  by  JIaiTiette, 
has  not  the  name  of  Langlois  affixed  to  it.  But  it  is  iuiponsible  to  mistake  the  features  of  the  man, 
although  his  dress  is  more  fashionable  than  in  Vsndyck's  lainting,  and  Ids  hat  is  adorned  with  feathers. 
In  our  picture  the  artist  1ms  taken  his  sitt<^r  in  a  moment  of  i-epose.  Iianglois  has  either  ceased 
playing,  or  is  about  to  c 
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NGIAND  is  the  nurseiy  of  jjortrait  iiaintci-s.  There  is  in  oiu-  national 
chaiTictei  a  propensity  to  individualise  which  makes  portrait- pain  ting  in 
England  a  lucrative  employment.  The  universality  of  this  feeling  among  «s 
IS  sufficiently  proved  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  photogra|)iiera  and 
daguerrotvj)ist»  who  manage  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  pandering  to  the  national 
weaknCfiS 

Sir  Tliomas  Lawrence,  the  object  of  our  memoir,  was  an  artist  who  tho- 

loughly  appi-eciated  this  characteristic.     He  knew  how  to  preaen^e  the  iden- 

titj  ot  his  likeness,  aud  yet  improve  upon  tlie  original,  and  how  to  make 

hiB  men  all  handsome  aud  his  women  idl  lovely  witliout  sacrificing  tmtli 

or  probability. 

Thomas  Lawrence  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  9th. of  May,   1769.      His  first  public 

triumplw  weri!  in  a  very  different  line  from  that  in  which  he  subsequently  achieved  immor- 

(^      talitv.      At   iiv'e  years  of  age,   in   the  town   of  Devizes,   he  was  already  popular  as  an  inter- 

5^      preter  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.     Mounted  ou  a  table,  he  recited,  to  the  admiration  of  his 

'i        family  cirdu  and  of  the  frequenteis  of  the  small  country  inn  at  which  they  were  assembled, 

'       long  (jossugos  from  Shakespeai'o  and  Milton,  in  a  voice  which  was  naturally  sweet  and  musical, 

and  to  which  the  naivete  of  childhood  gave  additioual  elianna.     His  ear  was  early  accustomed  to  the 

intoxicating  sound  of  praise,  and  as  he  had  already  displayed  considerable  talent  in  sketcliiug  the  fiices 

of  his  admirers,  he  was  considered  by  all  his  acquaintance  as  a  prodigy.     The  instances  are  i-are  of 

early  phenonieuons  turning  out  great  men,  but  Lawrence  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.      He 

acquired  the  first  principles  of  his  art  at  the  gallery  of  Corsliam  House,  and  a  painting  of  Rubens  was 

his  chief  preceptor  in  the  mystery  of  colouring. 

At  nine  years  of  age  he  took  a  seci-et  oath  that  he  woidd  become  a  painter,  and  it  is  reconled  of 
him  that  he  actually  shed  tears  of  jealous  rage  as  he  contemplated  the  beauty  of  his  copy.  When 
only  ten  he  had  already  set  up  an  atelier  at  Oxford,  and  was  actually  taking  likenesses  at  a  guinea 
ftnd  Bomotimes  even  two  guineas  a  head.  So  famous  was  the.  boy-painter  in  our  old  University  that 
bishops,  peers,  and  peeresses,  indeed  all  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  town,  were  his  clientele.  In 
eight  or  ten  minutes  hid  skilful  hand  could  sketch  the  ontline  of  a  likeness  that  was  deficient  neither 
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if.  freedom,  gi-.vco,  nor  style,  according  to  the  rank  or  pretensions  of  the  sitter.  I:i  after  lite  lie  often 
rtMmrred  to  these  early  triumphs  of  his  art.  To  the  last  he  always  sketched  in  chalk  the  first  out- 
line, ooYering  his  canvas  with  two  picturc^^,  of  which  the  one  was  eventually  to  disappear  beneath 
the  other,  and  it  happened  not  unfrequently  tliat  the  first  crayon  design  was  so  striking  and  perfect 
a  likeness  as  to  occasion  a  regret  that  it  had  ever  been  eflfaced  by  the  finished  production  of  the 
painter. 

We  are  informed  that  Lawi'ence  was  at  this  time  seized  by  a  kind  of  stiige  fever,  which  threatened 
to  wreck  all  his  future  prospects.  Luckily,  the  father,  who  knew  better  the  bent  of  the  boy's  genius, 
managed,  by  an  artifice,  to  avert  the  danger.  Having  a  secret  understanding  wdth  Bernard,  the  actor, 
he  chose  for  tlie  debrct  of  his  son  the  play  of  "  Venice  IVe.served."  Lawrence  was  to  play  Jaffier  to 
Bernard's  Pierre.  All  went  on  well  at  first,  but  in  a  tr}dng  scene  re(][uiring  fire,  genius,  and  inspira- 
tion— ^in  a  scene  indeed  just  calculated  to  make  or  mar  a  young  actor  s  reputation — Lawrence  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  forgot  the  cue,  stammered  out  a  few  lines,  and  came  to  a  full  stop.  "  A  dead 
failure,"  cried  Bernard ;  and  the  whole  audience,  proin])t<Ml  by  the  father,  re-echoed  in  chorus  "  A 
dead  failure  !"  "How  uiducky  !"  said  lijiwreuce;  "  tln^  stage  would  uiore  easily  have  procured  a  com- 
petence for  my  family  than  painting." 

London,  the  vaijt  emporium  of  talent — London,  thegieat  national  focus — was  the  goal  of  the  young 
ai'tist's  aspirations.  Nevertheless,  great  as  had  been  the  success  of  his  early  efibi-ts,  and  cei*tain  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  proceeds  of  his'  brush,  he  wa,s  at  fir^st  bewildered  in  the  capital.  His  manner's  were 
courteous  and  popular,  his  appearance  highly  jjrcpossc.ssing,  and  his  fame  iis  a  portrait  painter  already 
well  established.  His  fii*st  attempt  in  London  was  a  great  success.  The  portrait  he  was  commissioned 
to  take  was  that  of  Miss  Farren,  a  famous  actress,  and  pcjrliaps  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time. 
The  lady  was  i-emarkable  for  the  symmetry  and  whiteness  ot"  her  arms,  and  Lawrence,  contrary  to  the 
£fishion  of  the  time,  has  rej^resented  her  with  h(,'r  arms  uncovered.  The  picture  wtis  the  i-age  of  the 
seasoiL  The  ladies,  all  seeking  to  rival  Miss  Farren  in  beauty,  were  anxious  to  be  painted  in  the 
same  style. 

In  England  fasliion  is  every  tiling.  When  Yanloo  came  to  London  he  made  a  happy  hit,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  whole  town  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  about  him.  His  door  was  besieged  with 
the  equipages  of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry.  More  than  a  hundred  likenesses  were  on  his  easel. 
Appointments  could  only  be  procured  with  much  difficulty,  and  at  long  intervals,  and  never  without 
the  payment  of  a  large  gratuity  to  the  butler,  who  made  a  fortune  by  his  appointment  book. 

In  the  same  way,  through  a  lucky  chance,  Lawrence  became  the  rage  ;  and  although  he  had  many 
rivals,  who  surpassed  liim  in  originality,  in  purity  of  style,  and  in  knowledge  of  art,  there  were  none 
who  could  compete  with  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  fashion.  The  colouring  was  so  bright, 
the  tone  so  fine  and  flattering,  and  the  finish  so  exquisite  of  liis  female  portraits,  that  all  the  ladies  ot 
taste  were  his  constituents,  and  liis  success  Avas  in  consequence  secured.  Female  influence  is  irresist- 
ibla  JSIarried  or  single,  ladies  rule  the  world,  through  their  husbands,  or  their  lovers,  and  in  matters 
of  taste  or  ton  there  is  no  appciil  from  their  decision. 

John  Hoppner,  a  contemponiry  artist,  was  a  proof  of  tliLs.  His  style  was  more  chaste,  simple,  pm*e, 
and  sublime;  his  genius  was  more  origin  \1,  and  his  taste  more  classical;  but  he  Wixs  deficient  in  the 
dash,  finish,  and  flattery  which  had  maile  the  fortune  of  his  rival.  But  what  is  strange  and  almost 
unaccountable  in  the  matter  is,  not  that  the  ladies  should  ])atronise  the  painter  who  embellished  their 
portraits,  but  that  George  III.,  who  loved  truth  and  hated  flattery,  should  have  favo\ired  Lawrence, 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  qualities  were  all  showy  and  s\iperficial,  supported  the  claims  of 
Hoppner.  Perhaps  his  political  opinions  (for  Hoi)pner  was  a  Whig)  may  have  gained  him  the  favour 
of  the  Prince,  who  Wiis  at  the  time  the  great  opponent  of  the  old  Tory  King,  for  when  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  the  Prince  came  into  power,  Hoppner  was  neglected,  and  Lawrence  was  the  royal 
iavourite. 

In  1791  Lawrence  was  made  an  honomry  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy — a  distinction  which  he 
owed  entirely  to  the  favour  of  George  III.  He  was  at  the  time  only  just  of  age;  and  as  by  the  statutes 
of  the  Royal  Academy  none  are  eligible  who  have  not  completed  their  twenty-fourth  year,  the  title  of 
Honorary  Member  was  created  in  his  favour.  Not  long  after,  the  post  of  sergeant  painter  to  the  King 
became  vacant  through  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Re^molds,  and  Lawrence  was  chosen  in  opi)osition  to 
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Hoppner,  vhoae  age,  experience,  and  merits  entitled  him  to  the  preference.  Thix  vra«  the  great  tumiog 
point  in  the  life  of  our  artist,  and  from  the  date  of  his  ftj>pointmont  his  fiune  and  his  fortune  incnafwd 
with  eqiial  rapidity. 


In  17!ld  he  was  regularly  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Hix  (lortiiiit  of  Mrs.  KddoDs 
was  the  gem  of  the  Exhibition  of  1797,  and  formed  the  great  focus  of  attraction.  Some  filly  years  ago 
evnry  painter  of  eminence  had  a  gallery  of  unfinished  paintiugs,  in  which,  amateur  critics  and  virtuod, 
with  whom  time  was  a  luxury,  wasted  their  mornings.  The  cicerone  of  Sir  Thomas  lAwi«nce'a  gallery 
'  had  a  liiciative  berth.  He  knew  how  to  enhance  the  value  of  every  pwntiug  by  pandering  to  the  tuft- 
hunting  spirit  of  the  Londoners.     The  original  of  every  portrait  had,  according  to  his  aooount,  a  handle 
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to  his  naatB,  and  the  ears  of  tha  spectaton  wore  tickled  with  the  sound  of  Duebem,  Counteo^  or  lady,  . 
varied  so  m  to  avoid  a  nionotonoiw  aamenein. 

The  fiune  of  the  artist  increased  with  iha  po]>ularily  of  his  gallery,  and  thus  the  pointer  and  hii 
pnffer  played  into  each  othei^s  }taiid&  To  ennmorate  the  number  of  distinguished  sitten)  who  thronged 
Ijiwrence's  attliur,  would  occupf  too  much  space.  All  who  were  remarkable  for  rank,  beauty,  wealth, 
geninis  ukot^  taste^  or  fiuhion,  were  among  the  number  of  his  clients.  In  the  list  of  celebrated  atatea- 
meo  who  owe  some  portion  of  their  immortality  with  the  imprasfdoniible  vulgw  to  his  embellishing 
pennl,  we  find  the  namen  of  Conning,  Costlereagh,  Orey,  Aberdeen,  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  The  eloquecoe  of 
(hirran  and  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  beiun  from  the  eyes  of  thoHe  speaking  likenesses  which  tlte 
great  painter  haa  bequeathed  to  ur,  of  the  originals. 


HIS  PORTRAIT. 
Our  eiigraviiig  in  cupittd  from  a  jtHJiiting  uf  liiiiiself  \iy  IiiuiHeif.  He  hax  seized,  as  usual,  a  &vour- 
able  moment  The  exjiresston  of  the  face  is  highly  plcuiiing.  His  high  and  iutellectual  forehead,  his 
Doblo  air,  his  large,  soft,  and  expressive  eyes,  liis  chiselled  lijte  and  chin,  are  rendered  doubly  attniotive 
by  the  poetical  gracej  feeling,  and  inHpiratinn  with  which  he  has  invested  them.  In  youth  his  hair 
vas  glossy  and  abundant^  and  he  allowed  it  to  fall  in  wavy  tresses  on  his  shoulders.  The  tone  of  his 
TMce  was  swee^  musical,  and  persuasive,  his  disposition  was  mild,  gentle,  and  even  too  plastic^  his 
temper  calm  and  difficult  to  disturb,  his  manners  courteous  and  winning,  and  his  oonvetaation  lively, 
humorous  and  entertaining.  His  enemies,  however,  accuse  him  of  bdng  tuft-huntii^  and  tbne- 
Krving  ;  the  senidbili^  of  which  he  made  so  great  display,  wa^  if  we  may  believe  their  acconnt^  only 
«  the  Hur&GC^  and  he  is  charged  with  fickleness  and  inoonsistMKy  in  his  friendships.     His  dwraoter, 
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prescuoe,  and  inannurn  wei-e  iudcied,  like  his  Btyle  in  iiainting,  all  for  effect,  with  iiotliiiijt  real,  Bt«riiiig, 
and  genuine  about  them.  Brilliancy  without  aolidity,  anil  charm  without  Jeptli.  But  we  must 
recoUect  that  this  is  the  colouriiig  hia  euomiea  give  to  tlie  pictui'e ;  and  success  such  aa  liis  must  have 
mftdc  inany  hostile  to  liim,  ami  many  euvioim  of  hia  yood  fortune.  They  cannot  deny,  liowever,  that 
he  M-;w  very  !;i>Hi-loi.iii;iiij;,  atui  thit  llio  l':i-'^Lii:diini  •.•(  hU  lUiUiniT,  tin;  rliiuiii.-i  nf  Li-  loiiTersatiou,  and, 
above  all,  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed  among  tnen  (for  that  is  a  talisman  all  powerful  with  le  beaa 
itase),  made  him  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the  iair.  His  Uteness  to  George  Canning,  the  Prime  Minister, 
waa  BO  great  that,  when  he  lost  his  redundant  locks  and  time  and  sorrow  had  leit  their  traces  ou  his 
features,  he  was  often  mistaken  for  the  groat  sUtesman,  This  exti-aordinary  resemhlance  between 
Iheae  two  celebrities  caused  some  very  curious  mistakes  when  he  was  visiting  Paris  in  the  year  162d. 
At  that  time  he  was  already  bald  about  the  temples,  and  his  eyes,  always  large  and  full  of  meaning, 
appeared  more  than  usually  so  from  the  i-avages  that  the  melancholia,  from  which  he  had  long  been 
suffering,  had  made  in  his  face. 

"OOtTNTESa  OOWEa  AHD  CHILD." 

The  beautiful  portrMt  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied  was  painted  when  Sir  Thomas  lAwreuce 
was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  at  a  time  when,  his  genius  and  youthlul  enthusiasm  had  been 
tempered  and  matured  by  age  and  experience.  ,.  The  portrait  of  Lady  Glower  and  child  waa  one  of 
the  'great  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  for  the  year  1828.  In  his  representa- 
tions of  female  loveliness,  no  painter  of  any  age  or  country  has  ever  surpassed  Sir  Thomas ;  and  the 
Exhibition  of  this  year  (the  last  but  one  to  which  he  contributed  any  of  the  productions  of  his  genius) 
was  rich  in  his  delineations  of  female  loveliness.  His  jKirtrait  of  Lady  Lyudburst  was  considered  a 
«3vtf-$ceu,vTt,  cmd  his  likeness  of  the  daughter  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Wm.  Feel  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders.  A  critic  remarks  :  "  His  portrait  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Feel  almost  rivals  his 
justly  famous  ]iictare  of  Lord  Durham's  child."  Of  Mrs.  Feel's  lil:;HnmM,  exhibited  the  year  previous,  a 
contemporary  critic  remarked  :  "  We  conceive  this  to  be  among  the  loveliest,  and  if  so  the  highest, 
achievements  of  modem  art."  And  perhaps  the  term  "  modem  "  may  be  received  as  an3rthing  but  au 
invidious  distinction  in  this  particular  instance,  for  wa  doubt  if  the  old  masters  themselves  have  fur- 
nished us  with  more  fascinating  transcripts  of  feOLale  beauty  than  have  fidlen  from  the  pencils  of 
Boyuolds,  Idiwrence^  ka.  &c.  "We  mean,  of  course,  in  the  way  of  portraits ;  for  in  the  ideal  we  have 
not  approached  them.  The  male  portraits  of  Titian,  and  some  of  his  followers  of  the  Venetian  and 
Bonian  schools,  and  also  those  of  Bembrandt'and  Rubens,  possess  a  vigour,  a  vitality,  and  an  indivi- 
duality which  have  never  since  been  appi-oaohed ;  but  their  female  portraits  are  much  less  distinguished 
from  those  of  our  own  day,  and  of  that  which  preceded  it;  not^  however,  by  a  deficiency  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  old  masters  in  this  department,  but  by  an  access  of  it  in  tJieii  modem  rivals,  for  wo 
will  not  call  Reynolds  or  lawrence  imitators  of  any  school  whatever. 

"THB  CHILDKBH  OP  C,  B.  CALMADY,  ESCi." 

The  portraits  of  these  two  lovely  children,  No.  99,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  182i,  were 
the  gems  of  the  collection  of  that  year,  and  have  ever  since  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Una- 
nimous, however,  as  is  the  judgment  of  the  critics  upon  the  merita  of  the  piece,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  children  have  an  exuberance  or  rather  maaaiveness  about  them  which  rather  detracts  from 
the  grace  and  poetry  of  the  conception.  The  excessive  paleness  of  the  one  is  in  strong  and  unpleasing 
contrast  to  the  redundant  colouring  of  the  other  ;  and  the  features  of  the  child  who  looks  us  lull  in  the 
fiice,  tliiiugh  glowing  \\iili  health,  litV',  uud  aiuimiliun,  ai-u  aoun-whut.  too  coarse  and  rude  for  her  gentle 
and  refined  parentage. 

Thu  mother,  who  was  the  beat  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness,  and  moreover  a  woman  of  taste 
and  talent,  thus  speaks  of  the  portraits : — "  The  beautiful  differeuoe  he  has  pvserved  in  Uie  two 
children's  colouring  is  lovely.  "They  have  both  fair  skins,  hut  yet  so  totally  unlike — Laura's  glowing 
and  rosy  fairness,  if  one  can  call  it  so,  and  Emmy's  entirely  different  and  pearl-like  tints,  which  he  has 
shown  in  the  most  obvious  and  wonderful  manner — so  completely  GhAntcteriitiiig  tlie  two  children."    It 
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is,  however,  curious  that  the  French,  who  are  exceedingly  fond  of  reproducing  this  clief-cCcRuvre  of  our 
great  portrait  painter,  invariably  tone  down  the  rustic  exuberance  of  the  children,  and  make  them  in 
their  copies  more  delicate  and  refined.  They  sacrifice  the  faithfulness  of  the  imitation  by  diminishing 
the  dark  blue  of  the  shade  in  the  neck  of  the  youngest  child,  and  by  softening  the  purple  reflection  on 
the  in&nt*8  l^s.  But  although  we  cannot  entirely  approve  of  the  colo'uring,  the  beauties  of  the  piece 
are  indisputable.  There  is  in  the  expression  of  the  child  in  profile  an  exquisite  sensibility,  and  the  joy 
of  the  rosy  infant  who  holds  up  its  cherub-like  hand  in  the  childish  ecstasy  of  some  momentary  impulse, 
whilst  its  leg  presses  on  the  lap  of  its  sister  in  the  abandon  of  carelessness,  is  simple  and  natural. 
The  foreshortening  of  the  limb  in  all  its  infantile  redundancy,  and  the  baby  softness  of  the  fat  little 
hand  in  the  air,  are  evidence  of  the  care  and  study  which  the  painter  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
picture. 

The  history  of  this  masterpiece  is  highly  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  chai-acter  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence 
in  a  very  fevourable  light.  An  engi-avcr  of  the  name  of  Lewis  had  often  suggested  to  Mrs.  Calmady 
that  her  two  children,  Emily  and  Laura,  would  make  excellent  subjects  for  a  painting,  and  that  Sir  T. 
lAwrence  would  be  eager,  if  he  only  saw  the  children,  to  paint  them  ujx)n  her  own  terms.  Some  little 
time,  however,  intervened  before  an  opportunity  occuri'ed  of  presenting  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
whose  prices  at  that  time,  advertised  on  his  mantelpiece,  were  from  six  hundred  guineas  a  full  length, 
down  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  the  cost  of  the  smallest  head. 

In  July,  1823,  Mrs.  Calmady  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  much  struck  with 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  her  children,  and  offered  to  paint  them  both  for  two  hundred  guineas — a  sum 
very  much  below  his  usual  charge.  Mi*s.  Calmady,  who  is  our  authority,  says  :  "  I  must,  I  suppose, 
have  looked  despairingly,  for  he  immediately  added,  without  my  saying  a  word,  *  Well,  we  must  say 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  merely  the  two  little  heads  in  a  circle  and  some  sky,  and  finish  it  at 
once.' "  Early  the  next  morning  the  artist  commenced  his  sketch,  and  Mi-s.  Calmady  expressed  such 
unbounded  delight  at  the  chalk  drawing  of  the  children's  heads,  that  the  artist  kindly  said,  "  That  he 
would  devote  that  day  to  doing  a  little  more  to  it,  and  would  beg  her  acceptance  of  it,  as  he  would 
begin  another." 

Li  the  sketch  both  the  faces  were  full,  and  the  child  whom  we  now  see  in  profile  looked  more 
lovely  than  in  her  side  face.  There  wjxs,  moreover,  a  greater  softness  and  delicacy  in  the  sketch  than 
in  the  finished  painting.  Sir  Thomas  was  more  proud  of  this  picture  than  of  any  other  he  ever 
painted,  and  often  repeated,  during  its  progress,  that  it  would  be  the  best  piece  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
painted.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  children,  and  managed  most  successfully  to  relieve  the  tedium, 
which  his  infantile  sitters  experienced,  by  relating  stories  to  them,  that  he  improvised,  and  by  occa- 
sionally rollicking  and  romping  with  them.  The  children  were  thus  kept  in  good  humour,  and 
returned  the  compliment  by  relating  anecdotes  from  tlieir  nui*sery  repertoire  about  "  Dame  Wiggins," 
"  Field  Mice,"  and  "  Raspberry  Cream." 

The  effects  he  produced  were  excellent,  but  still  they  did  not  quite  satisfy  him.  After  in  vain 
attempting  to  catch  the  playful  attitude  and  expression  of  Emily  Calmady,  whose  shoe  he  had  stolen, 
he  exclaimed,  "  How  disheartening  it  is,  when  we  have  nature  before  us,  to  see  how  far — with  our  best 
efforts  and  all  our  study — how  very  far  short  we  fall  of  her." 

When,  after  many  interruptions,  the  i)ortraiis  were  finished,  Sir  Thomas  declared,  "  This  is  my 
best  picture — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  ho — my  best  picture  of  the  kind  ;  one  of  the  few  I  should 
wisli  hereafter  to  be  kiio^vn  bv." 

*' PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  IV.' 

lAwrcnce  painted  numerous  fidl-length  portraits  of  George  IV.  in  his  Garter  Robes,  from  one  of 
which  our  engraving  is  copied.  He  was  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  guineas  each — less 
than  one  half  of  Sir  Thomas's  regular  price.  In  writing  to  his  sister  Anne  on  this  subject,  he  says, 
"  His  Majesty  has  seemed  to  make  it  a  great  point  that  pictures — his  own  portrait  and  others — should 
be  instantly  finished.  I  was  with  him  on  Monday  at  Buckingham  House,  from  between  three  and 
four  to  half-past  six.  He  then  commanded  me  to  attend  him  at  Buckingham  House  on  Tuesday, 
at  four,  which  I  did,  staying  \vith  him  till  half-past  six.  He  then  confirmed  his  former  appointment 
to  sit  to  me  at  three  on   Wednesday,  but  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  he  subsequently 
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declined."  Immediateir  after  his  coronatioa  the  King  sent  for  Sir  Thomaa  lAwrene^  and  dinotad 
him  to  point  ft  fiiU-tength  portrait  of  him  in  hia  coronation  robea,  seated  in  St  Edwanf a  duir,  vith 
hia  reg^ia,  as  he  appeared  at  the  altar  in  Weatmlnater  Abbey. 


"MASTER  LAMBTON." 
The  beautiful  painting  of  which  this  engraving  is  a  faithful  copy,  was  contributed  to  the  Art 
Traasurea  Exhibition  by  the  Earl  of  Durham.  Nnnn  hnvo  excelled  aud  few  have  ever  equalled  Law- 
rence in  the  colouring  of  the  human  complexion.  In  designing  mich  Kubjecta  as  "  Master  Lambtou,"  the 
medium  through  which  he  aaw  was  not  simply  eouleur  de  roge,  but  eoiUeta-  de  rose  et  de  tit.  Whenever 
the  opiwrtunity  offered,  he  seized,  with  the  instinct  of  geniua,  the  moat  pleasing  expression  of  the  lac^ 
and,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  portrait  of  Master  Lambton,  he  made  tlie  likeness  depend  more  ujion 
that  expression  than  ereu  upon  the  form  of  the  face  or  the  features.  He  repudiated  the  corrupt  fashion 
which  liad  obtained  among  contemporary  painteis  of  abandoning  the  draperies  and  the  backgrounds 
of  portraits  to  infctior  artiste,  and  of  devoting  their  undivided  attention  to  the  head  and  figure.     Sir 
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Thomas  Lawnenoe's  acoeBBonm  are  some  of  the  moat  striking  parts  of  bis  pidures.  The  velvet  jacket 
and  trowsersy  in  the  original  of  our  engravin^'Jiltve  a  smoothneia^  a  g^ossines^  and  a  silken  f^xjfry 
which  surpass  in  richnesB  the  beauiy  of  even  the  Genoese  texture.  Thoo^  some  of  his  portraits  of 
ladies  are  considered  his  cA^-cTcbimt^  such,  for  instance,  as  ^Miss  FaiTen«"  afterwards  Coontess 
of  Derby,  and  "Mrs.  Siddona^*'  there  is  no  portrait  more  characteristic  of  his  style  than  ''Master 
Lambton." 

The  boy  was  originally  clothed  in  yellow ;  but  it  was  objected  by  the  critics  that  the  browns  of  the 
gravel  and  rocks  forming  the  back-ground  of  the  picture  would  thus  produce  a  disagreeable  monotony. 
Lawrence,  therefore,  changed  the  yellow  to  red — a  colour  but  little  suited  to  the  contemplative  nature  fd 
the  siibject  But  whatever  are  the  flaws  which  criticism  may  discover  in  the  colouring,  the  conception 
is  good,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  very  pleasing.  The  Honourable  Charles  William  Lambton,  com- 
monly called  Master  Lambton,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Durham  by  his  second  wife,  Louisa  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  Grey,  and  was  bom  in  January,  1818.  He  was  seven  years  of  age 
when  his  likeness  was  taken  by  Lawrenca 

We  quote  from  a  periodical  of  the  time  the  following  criticism  of  this  celebrated  painting  : — "  This 
is  the  most  exquisite  representation  of  interesting  childhood  that  we  ever  beheld.  The  simple  action, 
and  sweet  expression  of  in&ntile  nature  which  we  see  in  this  portrait  were  never  excelled  by  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  in  his  happiest  moments.  The  boy  is  seated  amid  some  rocky  scenery,  enjoying, 
apparently,  a  waking  dream  of  childhood,  and,  for  the  moment^  unconscious  of  external  objects.  His 
attitude  is  simple  and  natural — just  as  a  child  might  throw  himself  down  on  a  green  bank  after  being 
fiktigued  with  sport,  when  the  flow  of  his  animal  spirits  subsides,  without  being  exhausted.  His  dress 
being  of  crimson  velvet,  is,  of  course,  very  rich ;  yet  it  never  attracts  the  attention  for  an  instant  from 
that -soft  look  of  innocence,  and  those  engaging  eyes,  which  reflect  the  loveliest  light  of  a  pure  and 
happy  mind.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  works  which  make  the  painter  to  be  forgotten  in  the  reality 
of  the  creation  which  he  has  produced.  It  speaks  directly  to  the  feelings,  in  the  very  voice  of  nature^ 
and  at  Q|ice  fascinates  the  heart  The  colouring  is  warm  and  chaste,  the  execution  marked  with  equal 
f<lbling  and  accuracy." 

The  comnussion  to  paint  the  likenesses  of  -the  Allied  Sovereigns  who  visited  England  in  1814  had 
been  intrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  the  stay  of  their  majesties  was  so  sliort^  and  their  time  so 
fiilly  occupied  witli  State  affairs,  that  the  aiiast  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  the  difficult  but 
honourable  task  assigned  to  him. 

At  the  congress  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  1818,  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the 
Eurepean  kingdoms,  he  was  -more  fortunate.  The  selection  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  from  among  all 
the  painters  of  the  world  for  this  arduous  and  delicate  duty  was  creditable  alike  to  the  artist  and  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  summer  of  1818  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  J.  J. 
Angerstein  at  Vienna,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  mission  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  "  The  terms  on  which  I 
undertook  this  mission  were,  to  be  paid  my  usual  prices  for  the  portraits,  and  one  thousand  pounds 
for  travelling  expenses  and  loss  of  time.  My  journey  to  Home  will  be  on  the  same.  These  appear  to 
be  liberal  terms,  and  I  am  sure  are  neant  as  such  by  the  Prince.  The  first  was  of  my  own  pro- 
posing; when  the  question  was  asked  me ;  but  I  must  still  look  to  the  honour  I  have  received,  and  the 
good  fortime  of  having  been  thus  distinguished  in  my  profession,  as  the  chief  good  resulting  from  it^ 
for  many  unavoidable  circumstances  make  it  of  less  pecuniary  advantage." 

He  encountered  several  corUretempa  in  the  execution  of  his  mission.  The  most  formidable  was  the 
non-arrival,  threugh  mismanagement  in  the  conveyance,  of  the  two  portable  rooms  which  the  Govern* 
ment  had  had  constructed  for  him,  and  which  contained  his  canvas  and  all  his  painting  maiSneiL 
These  two  rooms  were  to  have  been  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  hotel  occupied  by  Lord  Oastlereagh, 
who  was  our  ambaBsador  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Alluding  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  these  xxwms,  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Farington,  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1818,  ''The  temporsiy  rooms,  for  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  destined  a  part  of  his  garden,  not  having  arrived,  the  magistrates  of  this  city 
granted  me  the  use  of  part  of  the  large  ^lery  of  the  Hotel  de  Tille,  which  was  immediately  fitted  up 
as  my  painting-room,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best  I  ever  had.  The  building  itself  is  of  vast  mse,  and 
tlie  length  and  height  of  the  gallery  and  the  portions  of  it  reserved  for  me  are  all  in  proportion  to  ik 
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It  has  three  laige  wiudows,  one  north ;  and  though  it  ia  of  great  depth,  from  an  excellent  German 
stove^  it  is  of  the  most  temperate  heat  throughout  The  magistrates  took  the  right  tone,  not  considering 
it  as  a  boon  to  an  individual,  in  which  they  might  not  have  been  justified,  whatever  might  be  his  sup- 
posed professional  talent,  but  viewing  it  as  an  additional  honour  to  their  city  that  the  allied  monarchs 
honoured  its  Hotel  de  Yille  with  their  frequent  presence  for  this  purpose^  in  conformity  with  the 
desire  of  the  Prince  B^;ent  of  England. 

**  A  few  days  after' the  departure  of  the  £mperor  of  Bussia  (he  had  left  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  attend  a  review  of  Buasian  and  Overman  troops)  the  Emperor  of  Austria  condescended  to  fix  a  day 
for  his  coming  and,  punctually  at  the  hour,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  him  in  my  new  painting- 
room,  and  the  result  has  been  that  from  the  first  sitting  to  the  last  completion  of  the  likeness  (for  it  is 
finished)  I  entirely  succeeded,  I  may  truly  and  accurately  say,  to  the  delight  of  his  officers  and  atten- 
dants and  of  numbers  of  the  people  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  whom  ho  is  exceedingly  beloved,  crowds 
lining  the  terrace  and  halls  of  the  Hotel  do  Yille  on  his  departure,  and  shouting  forth  tlie  enthusiasm 
of  the  heart  for  their  former  sovereign.  Yesterday  was  his  sixth  sitting,  and  he  sits  to  mo  once  more 
for  the  hand,  the  fece  being  entirely  completed.  I  had  some  difficulties  to  encounter.  His  coiuite- 
nance  is  rather  long  and  thin,  and,  when  grave,  is  grave  to  melancholy ;  but  when  he  speaks,  benevo- 
lence itself  lights  it  up  with  the  most  agreeable  expression,  and  making  it  the  perfect  image  of  a  good 
mind.  He  lives  in  all  the  state  of  imperial  majesty,  with  splendid  state  equipages,  &c  &c.,  and  of 
right  takes  precedence  of  Russia.' 

He  sums  up  the  account  of  the  success  of  his  mission  to  Aix-la-Chapclle  in  a  letter  to  Ids  niece, 
dated  November  26th,  1818.  "My  exertions,"  says  he,  "have  been  i*epaid  by  complete  success;  the 
&inily  attendants  and  subjects  of  each  sovereign  unanimously  declaring  that  the  poii^raits  I  have 
taken  are  the  most  faithful  and  satisfactory  resemblances  of  them  that  have  ever  bee^  painted,  and 
the  general  voice  of  all  uniting  in  common  approbation — a  word  that  I  assure  you  is  much  below  the 
impression  I  use  it^to  describe."  *  *  ♦  «  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  give  the  fullest  exertions 
of  my  fiunilties  to  this  arduous  business,  and  a  coincidence  of  rare  circumstances  has  given  a  profes- 
sional distinction  to  it  that  has  never  yet  occurred. 

**  Sent  here  by  royal  command,  the  magistrates  of  an  imperial  city,  in  which  for  centuries  the 
emperor  has  been  crowned,  granted  me  the  principal  gallery  of  the  town-house  for  my  painting-room ; 
and  to  this  the  three  greatest  mouarchs  in  recent  political  importance  have  condescended  to  come  to 
be  painted  by  me — ^the  Emperor  Francis  sitting  to  me  seven  times,  the  Emperor  Alexander  (including 
two  for  a  drawing)  seven  times,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  six,  tlie  average  time  in  each  sitting  being 
two  hours ;  and  in  the  result,  and  even  during  pi'ogress,  my  exertions  being  accom|)anied  and  crowned 
with  the  most  complete  success." 

The  success  of  this  mission  was  certainly  the  greatest  event  in  the  celebrated  artist's  career ;  and 
can  we  wonder  if  the  man  who  liad  been  closeted  so  often  for  so  many  hours  with  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  and  whose  hand  the  Empei-or  of  Euasia  had  held  afifectionately  in  his  own  for  sevei'al 
minutes^  became  ever  after  a  tuft-hunter  1 

In  1819  he  accomplished  one  of  tlie  great  objects  of  his  ambition.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Anger- 
stdn,  dated  Yienna,  3rd  of  January,  1819,  he  says,  "To  visit  Rome  has  been  one  of  those  day-dreams 
that  I  have  frequently  indulged  in ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  may  now  gratify  that  wish 
are  perhaps  the  most  Estvourable  that  could  have  been  imagined,  unless  I  had  procured  an  ample  for- 
tune and  proceeded  thither  at  my  entire  leisure."  He  left  Yienna  for  Home  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1819, 
and  so  great  was  his  impatience  to  reach  the:  Eternal  City  that  he  slept  every  night  in  his  carriage, 
except  OD^  while  he  was  en  rouie.  He  reached  Home  on  the  10th  of  May,  1819,  and  his  first  impres- 
sions were  unfisivourable.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  of  the  ^tmukL  qfvtiiftt.iBi>me  who  is  or  was 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  made  him  change  his  opinion.  In  writing  to  Farington  from  the  Hotel 
Grande  Bretagne^  Home,  May  19,  1819,  ^I  came  to  Home,"  he  says,  "by  the  Farlo  Monte  road, 
through  magnificent  sceneiy,  and,  with  one  day  s  exception,  fine  weather,  catching  my  first  view  of  St. 
Peter^s  on  an  exceedingly  fine  morning  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Howard  can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  of  that  moment^  a  pleasure  increasing  every  fifty  yards  tUl  I 
entered  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  when  (what  will  they  say  to  me?)  I  found  Home  small  If^  however, 
tfaey  are  indignant  at  thiS|  tell  them  the  iigustice  has  been  amply  pimisbed,  for  I  am  at  this  moment 


in 
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orerpoweicil  with  i(8  iminetiBity  and  gnmdear.  I  h&ve  thviM  bronght  you  to  Somc^  and  have  given 
;ou  the  exact,  the  opposite,  the  trne  imprc^ons  on  my  mind."  In  a  letter  addramed  to  Lyatma  scnne 
six  ^-ceks  later:  "Of  Rome  I  can  gay  nothing  to  yon,  but  exprcea  frnitleeH  inches  for  your  being 
here,  uj id  ieelingu  of  increased  astonishment  and  ndmiiation  and  affection  for  it ;  that  ite  greatnen 


iind  beauty,  the  remfiins  of  its  earlier  grandeur,  are  many  of  them  on  so  vast  a  ecale,  and  convey  such 
an  idea  of  power  and  hnbitual  notions  of  the  magnificent  and  great,  that  they  seem  less  exertioDs  oi 
men  at  they  now  are  than  the  equal  and  ordinarr  prodaotions  pf  another  scale  of  being  ;  tlieir  verv 
pavement  seemn  that  of  a  race  of  giantn,  wf^flst  the  exceeding  he^itr  and  the  hues  and  tints  and  oor~ 
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g  htamaay  of  the  aky,  give  a  chonn  to  the  whole  effect  that  diveete  it  of  erery  gloomy  and 
deprcBBing  feeling,  and  fixes  the  mind  in  a  state  of  the  purest  admimtdoa  that  it  is  poeeible  for  it  to 

He  pftinted  much  while  at  Rome,  but  the  portraits  of  Pope  Pius  TIL  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  wan 
the  moet  remarkable  of  his  productionB.  "  If  what  I  have  done  here  in  the  portraits  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Cardinal,"  aaya  he,  in  a  letter  to  Paringtnn,  of  the  dtit«  of  July  2nd,  1819,  "be  compared  onlj 
iriUi  my  own  works,  1  have  had  complete  success  ;  and  may  truly  say  to  BO  near  a  friend  that^  as  an 
artist,  I  have  nowhere  been  more  ]>opulur  tliau  at  Some."  He  xet  nut  on  his  return  to  England  in  llie 
Utter  part  of  December,  and  travelled  so  leisurely  that  he  did  uot  Mrive  in  London  till  the  30th  of 
March,  1630. 

Mr.  West,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Royjil  Atadifiiiy,  died  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  and 
the  day  after  lAwreuce's  arrival  in  En^laud  hu  viui,  with  thu  exception  of  two  votes,  unanimously 
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elected  to  that  vacant  post  of  honour.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Andrew,  dated  Russell-square,  Good 
Friday,  1820,  he  saya,  "  I  came  yesterday  morning.  I  knew  not  there  was  to  be  an  election  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  evening  till  a  few  hours  before  it.  I  did  not  go  to  it,  but  with  the 
exception  of  two  votes,  I  was  unanimously  elected.  It  is  very  cheering  to  me  to  receive  this  unso- 
licited mark  of  the  confidence  of  my  brother  artists  on  the  first  day  of  my  return,  after  an  absenoe  of 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half" 

This  brother,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  died  on  the  31st  of  July,  1821,  just  about  the 
time  he  was  completing  his  splendid  picture  of  Geoi^e  lY.  arrayed  in  lus  robes  as  Sovereign  of  the 
Urder  of  the  Garter. 

The  productions  of  our  great  portrait  painter  formed  the  subjects  of  first-rate  engravii^s,  and  we 
know  of  no  artist  of  the  English  School  whose  masterpieces  have  stood  the  trying  test  better  of  a 
reproduction  in  copperplate  impressions.  The  painting  of  "The  Children  of  C.  B.  Calmody,  Esq.," 
was  engraved  by  Mr.  Doo,  and  that  first  sketch  of  the  same  subject  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  critical 
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analysis  of  tho  piece,  was  beautifully  etched  by  Mr.  Lewis,  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  a  most 
liberal  imtron,  as  he  was  indeed  to  all  who  were  connected  with  him  in  his  professional  career. 

Though  endowed  by  nature  with  many  excellent  qualities,  Sir  Thomas  was  essentially  a  man  of  the 
world;  he  lived  in  tho  world  and  for  the  world,  and  in  the  unremitting  pursuit  of  that  wealth 
which  only  collateral  relations  would  inherit,  he  was  forgetful  of  the  requirements  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he  sought  to  emulate  in  fiune  and  fortune,  had  most 
unwisely,  and,  we  are  cei*tain,  most  untruly  stated  that  the  man  who  did  not  work  on  Sunday  would 
never  make  a  great  painter.  One  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Lane,  the  engraver,  called  upon  Lawrence 
and  found  liim  touching  up  a  proof  of  one  of  his  own  engravings.  After  a  few  commonplace  remarks,  Sir 
Thomas  requested  Mr.  Lane  to  make  the  altei*ations  on  the  stone  which  he  had  suggested  in  the  proof 
Mr.  Lane,  however,  with  a  finnness  wliich  does  him  great  credit,  when  we  recollect  how  dependent  he 
was  on  the  patronage  of  the  i)ainter,  refused  to  comply,  stating,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  he  had  made  a 
promise  to  his  dying  fiither,  that  he  would  never  desecrate  the  seventh  day  by  any  secular  occupation. 
He  thus  read  the  kind  but  careless  artist  a  lesson  which  we  trust  he  did  not  easily  forget.  Lawrence 
was  too  just  and  generous  to  resent  the  pious  engraver  s  refusaL 

The  great  portrait  painter  of  the  age  was,  of  course,  the  lion  of  the  London  season;  and  his 
handsome  person,  refined  manners,  and  lively  conversation  secured  him  everywhere  the  fisivour  of  the 
feir.  At  dinner  parties  he  was  universally  popular;  and  he  had  quite  a  reputation  for  public  speaking, 
as  hia  addiesses  were  always  short,  pithy,  and  to  the  point.  His  voice  was  musical,  and  his  delivery 
graceful  and  effective. 

In  the  year  1825,  Sir  Thomas  returned  to  England  from  a  royal  mission  on  wliich  he  had  been 
despatched  to  Paris;  and  on  the  10th  of  December  in  that  year  he  delivered  a  lecture,  which  was 
printed  with  his  own  coiTections.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  extract  a  short  paragraph.  "  Some 
difference  of  opinion,"  Siiid  he,  "  may  have  existed  on  the  present  occasion.  The  result^  however, 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  Academy  are  pleased  with  your  exertions.  In  framing  the  laws  which  refer 
to  those  exertions,  the  council  and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  employed  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration and  maturely  weighed  every  probable  circimistiince  to  which  they  can  apply.  It  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  known  printed  regulations  of  a  public  body  would  be  scrupulously 
obeyed  by  those  who  are  to  benefit  by  their  opei*ation,  and  the  most  injurious  consequences  w^ould 
ensue  if  they  could  be  infringed  ^vith  impunity.  As  this,  however,  cannot  be  permitted,  the  penalty  of 
the  fault  or  the  mistake  must  fall  on  the  individual  The  regret,  indeed,  may  be  deeply  felt  by  the 
Academy,  since  few  things  can  be  more  painful  to  it  than  to  see  a  work  of  genius  deprived  of  its  reward, 
and  the  institution  itself  of  the  just  credit  which  it  might  otherwise  have  gained  fi'om  it." 

In  these  remarks  Sir  Thomas,  with  that  benevolence  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  endea- 
voured to  console  unsuccessful  competitors  for  the  mortification  of  their  failure. 

In  1826  Sir  Thomas  contributed  his  usual  number  of  eight  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  most  remarkable  and  popular  was  the  portrait  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Hope, 
She  is  represented  as  a  Fatima  of  the  East,  in  a  tm'ban  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
l)icture  Ls  valuable  as  a  work  of  art  quite  independent  of  its  merit  as  a  portrait.  The  exhibitions  of 
1827  and  1^28  were  equally  rich  in  the  productions  of  Lawrence's  genius,  for  he  painted  incessantly; 
and  tliero  is  no  doubt  that  the  unwearying  assiduity  with  which  he  followed  his  profession, 
couj^led  with  the  confinement  of  liis  atelier,  precipitated  the  &tal  catastrophe  of  1829. 

In  the  exhibition  of  1827  the  portrait  of  Miss  Croker  was  the  most  admired  of  all  the  ai-tist*s 
productions.  The  subject  was  yoimg,  lovely,  and  intellectual ;  and  the  artist  has  managed  to  translate 
with  consummate  skill  upon  the  canvas  the  play  of  her  expreasive  features.  The  exhibition  of  1828 
was  also  rich  in  representations  of  female  loveliness.  The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  with  her  .son 
Lord  Seaham,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Peel,  were  the  popular  favourites. 
The  Peel  family  were  great  patrons  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  received  more  commissions  frt)m  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  portraits  than  from  any  other  person,  Gteorge  IV.  alone  excepted.  The  exhibition  of  the 
Academy  for  1829  received  the  last  contributions  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Thomas  during  his  life. 
Nothing  seemed  to  predict  the  sudden  eclipse  of  so  bright  a  star.  His  fame  and  his  fortune  had  just 
reached  their  cidminating  point,  when  in  midst  of  the  memories  of  the  past^  the  glories  of  the  present, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  ftiture,  the  fatal  hour  arrived. 
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Towttrcl«  the  cloi*o  of  ilio  year  1S29,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  more  busily  enga];,'e<l  than  he  had 
ever  becu  in  his  life  ;  and  although  many  of  his  acquaintances  assort  that  tliey  saw  no  diftercnce  in  his 
appeaiuuca,  his  intimate  friends  were  unoa,sv  at  the  sallow  and  sodden  colour  <»f  his  complexion.  He 
bad,  however,  no  anxiety  about  himself,  as  his  letters  sufficiently  t^^^stify.  He  was  more  active 
than  ever  with  his  jiencil  and  his  pen ;  and,  in  n  hotter  to  his  sister  Ann,  whom  he  loved  better  than 
anything  else  upon  earth,  dated  17th  Decembc^r,  18iM),  lie  says  :  "I  am  grieved  to  the  soul  that  urgent 
circumstances  keep  me  at  this  time  from  the  comfort  of  sc^iinfj  you  ;  but  in  the  next  month  I  will 
certainly  break  away  from  all  engagements  to  bo  with  you.''  l>ut  al;t^ !  *'  L'li-omm/^  jtropoae  et  Diea 
(Uspose.*^  Before  the  end  of  the  fii*8t  week  of  IJiat  nex.t  mouth  SirTliomas  w;(<  no  more.  The  sister  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  attached  had  received  a  note  from  him  dat^ul  (Uli  Jaiin:try,  1830,  stating  that 
he  conld  not  dine  with  her  the  next  day,  but  must  bo  "content  to  see  him  to  a  late  simjilo  dinner  on 
Friday."  He  breathed  his  last  on  the  Thursday  i)reccding  that  Friday  of  ossification  of  the  heart,  as  was 
generally  mipposed,  although  some  declared  that  he  died  from  the  loss  of  blood  occ^xsioned  by  the 
"accidental"  slipping  of  the  bandage  fi'om  the  arm  in  which  ho  had  been  bled.  His  death  was  a  great 
national  loss ;  and  his  kindness  of  disposition  had  so  greatly  endeared  him  to  all  his  relatives,  friends, 
and  dependents,  that  their  grief  for  him  was  lastincj  and  sincere. 


*'TIIE   DUCHESS  OP  SUTHERLAND   AND   DAUGHTER." 

This  is  a  flue,  elaborate  jioiiniit  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  daughter,  contnbuted 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  many  years  ago.  The  artist  represents  his  b^nu-ideal  of 
female  loveliness  seated  in  a  chair,  "sv-ith  an  air  of  maternal  dignity  and  reposo.  11  er  draj)erv  is  dark, 
rich,  ami  glossy;  and  she  has  on  her  knee  a  flaxen-headed  child — arch,  pretty,  and  full  of  animation — 
l)ointiiig  with  its  linger  vivaciously  to  some  obji'ct  in  tin?  disi:anc(%  to  which  it  is  din'cting  the  mother's 
attention.  Critics  have  remarked  that  the  child's  legs  are  too  thin,  too  mucli  lik(.'  "  riding-ro<ls,"  and 
that  the  arms  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  ^'  eel-skins  stulTed."  They  certainly  have  not  the  plump- 
ness and  fiilness  chai-acteristic  of  childhood.  The  children  of  llubens  are  too  fleshy,  and  those  of 
Eaphael  t<)0  muscular;  and,  in  steering  between  the  two  extn^mcs,  Lawrence  has  IbUen  into  the  error 
of  making  his  children  too  lank.  In  the  delineation  of  infantile  beauty,  GainslM)rongh  surpa.ssed  both 
Revnolds  and  Lawrence.  He  invested  his  cliildren  witli  all  the  s^innietrv  and  loveliness  which  chai*ae- 
tense  them  in  rural  life,  and  gave  to  their  forms  richness  and  fulness,  without  re<lundnncv.  In  this 
l)ortrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  daughter  is  introdured  very  gracefully.  The  infant  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  an  P^nglLsh  child.  Her  fair  complexion  and  iiaxen  haii-  produce  a- cherul:>dike  effect., 
which  haimonises  well  with  the  matronly  purity  and  dignity  of  the  mother's  face  and  form.  There  is 
an  archue&s  in  the  infant's  features,  and  a  life  and  animation  in  the  attitude  hiLchly  pleasing.  The 
ptJie  is  very  artistic  :  the  finger  pointing  to  some  obje<-t  in  (he  distance,  \vhile  ilie  leg  is  thrown  back 
to  secure  its  seat  upon  the  mother's  lap. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  gi'eat  favourite  of  King  G<^orge  TV.,  and  liad  be«Mi,  if  report  s])eaks  ti-ue,  a  still 
greater  favourite  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline.  His  conduct  on  the  death  of  that  wretchcHl 
victim  of  guilt  or  pei*secuti()n  does  honour  to  his  conrage  and  inde])end<'n«e  of  s]»iril  ;  ftiv.  notwith- 
standing the  patronage  of  the  monarch,  when  the  Queen  died,  ho  ord<'red  the  schools  and  library  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  be  closed  until  after  her  Majesty's  remains  were  removed  fi-oni  lira ndenbu'-g 
House  for  interment  in  her  native  country.  As  it  was  generally  undei"st<»()d  tluit  any  di.splay  of 
sympathy  with,  or  of  pity  for,  this  unhappy  princess  would  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  King's  favour, 
the  Portrait  Painter  in  Ordinary  showed  no  little  confidence  in  himself,  or  contempt  of  conseoueneos, 
by  80  public  an  exhibition  of  grief 

For  the  next  three  or  four  yeai^s  Sir  Tliomas  worked  diligently  in  his  atdk}\  as  tno  mimerous 
paintings  he  contributed  to  successive  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  testify.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1824,  while  engaged  upon  the  likenesses  of  the  Calmady  children,  lie  was  intei'mptinl  by  the 
arrival  of  a  packet  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  which  he  opened  and  read  io  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Calmady. 
It  contained,  in  French,  his  election  to  the  rank  of  honorary'  membcT  of  the  Royal  Ac^ademy  of  Den- 
mark :  and  the  King's  letter  was  signed,  "  Voire  aff'ectionnij  Christian  Fredenck.'*     After  having  read 
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tlie  flattering  compliments  paid  to  him  by  the  King,  Sir  Thomas  remarked,  in  his  usual  style  cf 
courteous  bcidinage,  "  The  fact  is,  they  have  heard  I  am  painting  this  picture." 

As  a  proof  of  his  kind  and  forgiving  disposition,  it  is  stated  that  when  a  man  whom  he  had 
employed  in  several  important  transactions  took  advanttige  of  his  knowledge  of  his  signature  to  forgo 
liis  name  to  a  cheque  upon  Messrs.  Coutts  for  two  hundred  pounds,  Sir  Thonuus  refused  to  prosecute 
the  man  for  forgery ;  and  when,  the  day  after  tlie  discovery  of  the  fraud,  the  wife  of  the  ma.n  had  the 
impudence  to  send  a  pressing  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  for  nineteen  pounds  due  to  her  husband,  Lawi'ence 
paid  the  money.  "  I  would  never,"  said  he,  "  hang  a  man  for  two  hundred  pounds."  At  that 
date,  the  law  which  made  forgery  a  capital  crime  was  still  in  force ;  and  the  disinclination  which 
men  of  feeling  and  refinement  experienced  in  being  the  instruments  of  what  tliey  considered  a  judicial 
murder,  often  occasioned  a  failure  of  justice  in  cases  of  forgery. 


*'JOHN   KKMBLE   AS   HAMLET." 

The  porti*ait  of  John  Kemble  as  Hamlet,  from  which  our  illustration  is  copied,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  j3ainter  s  productions.  That  it  is  a  theatrical  portrait  we  cannot  deny,  since  the  great 
tragedian  is  represented  in  a  fiimous  chaiucter ;  but  we  do  not  understand  how  this  detracts  from  its 
merits  as  a  likeness.  In  reference  to  tliis  noble  painting.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  thus  writes  to  his  friend 
Mrs.  Boucherette,  "I  am  very  glad  that  after  *The  Two  Friends'  you  like  my  *  Hamlet,'  which,  except 
my  *  Satan,'  I  think  my  best  work.  I  must  now  try,  though,  to  give  a  something  much  better,  for  I 
begin  to  be  really  uneasy  at  finding  myself  so  harnessed  and  shackled  into  this  dry  mill-horse  business, 
which  yet  I  must  get  tlu-ough  witli  steady  industry,  well  knowing  that  this  is  the  very  season  of  my 
life  when  it  is  most  necessary." 

"We  shall  perhaps  never  again  see  a  "  Hamlet "  in  which  the  sublime  and  beautil'ul  were  so  blended 
as  in  the  original  of  this  portrait ;  and  the  artist  has  preserved  with  admirable  fidelity  the  likeness  of 
the  man  and  the  inspiration  of  the  actor.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  many  porti'aits  of  Jolin 
Kemble,  some  of  wliich  are  exhibited  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exliibition,  viz., — "  J.  Kemble  as  Corio- 
lanus,"  contributed  by  the  Karl  of  Yarborough  ;  "  J.  Kemble  when  Twenty-five,"  a  head,  contributed 

by Combe,  Esq. ;  and  "J.  Kemble,"  half  length,  seated,  contributed  by  C-olonel  North.     There  is 

not,  however,  any  other  likeness  of  John  Kemble  in  which  the  gi-ace  and  dignity  of  the  original  are  so 
well  represented  as  in  the  painting  from  which  our  engraving  has  been  copied. 


SIR   THOMAS    LAWRENCE'S   MERITS. 

Our  great  portrait  painter  had  a  Euroj^ean  rei)utation.  At  Paris,  at  Venice,  at  Turin,  and  at 
Rome,  he  was  as  famous  as  he  was  in  London.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  Conti- 
nental Academies  of  Fine  Arts ;  and  the  cities  most  famous  in  history  for  the  artists  they  have  pro- 
duced were  proud  to  do  him  honour. 

Antonio  Canova,  the  great  sculptor,  writing  to  him  from  Rome,  says  :  "  I  have  had  a  httle  draw- 
ing made  of  the  *  Sleeping  Nymj^li ;'  and,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  inclose  it  in  this  letter. 
I  must  however  declare,  that  it  will  aflnrd  you  but  a  poor  idea  of  my  work,  of  which  it  is  certainly 
not  an  accurate  representation ;  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  could  execute  a  design  in  the  masterly  and 
graceful  style  which  Ls  so  peculiarly  yours.  ...  I  say  again  that  nothing  can  perish  which  has 
elicited  the  unanimous  approbation  bestowed  on  the  stupendous  productions  of  your  pencil  wherever 
they  have  been  exhibited."  G.  Canova  adds  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Lawrence,  in  the  following 
eidogium  upon  the  portrait  of  George  IV.,  painted  for  the  Pope  :  "  It  is  a  wonderfid  production  of 
your  animated  pencil ;  and  I  join  my  feeble  praise  to  the  universal  admiration  of  the  professors  and 
amateurs  of  the  pictorial  art,  who  seem  as  though  they  could  never  sufficiently  eidogise  your  extra- 
ordinary production." 

On  the  subject  of  the  same  masterpiece  Cardinal  Gronsalvi  writes  to  Lawrence,  "  I  must  tell  you 
that  his  Holiness  and  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  inhabitants  as  well  as  foreigners,  agree  in  pronouncing 
that  nothing  was  ever  finer  in  the  way  of  portraiture.     The  head  exceeds  all  imagination.     The  pictxure 
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M  Uie  theme  of  uniTersal  admiration,  and  tlkure  is  uow  iii  Borne  a  work  wortliy  of  your  Ligh  I'eputa- 
tion.  It  is  liuug  in  the  Vatican  beuide  the  Loggie  of  Raphael.  M.  Camoniciui  uiatle  itse  of  thut 
atoation  as  being  the  most  appropriate.  Ou  Suudayii  tiud  Thursdays  it  is  seen  and  admired  by  every- 
liody.  HJa  HolitiC'33  desu'es  me  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  he  feels  m  I'eceiving  this  sujierb  work, 
and  the  lines  with  which  you  have  pluu^d.  to  ucL-u::ipauy  it ;  and  I  must  also  assure  you  of  his  esteem 
■nd  uffectiou." 

If  in  the  city  which  has  been  styled  by  liistioriau^  and  poela  "the  mother  of  arts  and  arms,"  his 
nputation  was  so  givat  and  liia  talunt  so  liiglily  appivfiiilntl,  we  need  not  wonder  at  that  species  of 
punter-worship  with  which  Ids  couiitryineii  lioiioured  him. 


FRANK   STONK,    R.A. 
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Frank  Stone's  masterpiece  is 
were  wisters,  the  cherishoil  wards 
ereiy  wliim  and  fancy. 

Elizabeth  was  of  a  disposition  %  1     h 
hot-hcadcil,  self-willed,  and  somewhat       p  r 
IlkI  often  to  i-epent  her  r;vshnes,s  itnd      j   t 
great  incadtire,  coirected  the  intinnit  ^     f  h 
which  the  bitter  experience  of  a  self  intl    t 

At  the  death  of  their  uncle,  wlio  hill 
tieseea;  and  a  cousin,  of  the  name  f  J  I 
openly  proposed  for  her,  and  was  ac    pted 

Her  warm  and  impetuous  nature  had 
by  the  entire  contrast  which  it  afForJed  to  h 

Affairs  of  importance  kept  Bowrm^  E 
Olara  was  much  annoyed  at  the  si  rt  ss 
m«iner  in  which  they  were  writttn.  H 
>reakness  of  sight. 

Tlie  appointed  time  for  tlicir  uni        tl        h    pproacl  d, 
frpquent  than  ever,  at  last  wi'ot' t!>  j    tpo    n      t    ftl 


ng  interest.     Elizabeth  and  Clara 
in  life  liiid  been  to  gratify  their 


la<l  1 


;  but  Clai-a,  who  w. 
\u:  imjiulsc  of  the  i 
Ic  iiiid  precepts  had, 
still  destined  to  ifceivo  a  h 
ue  impress  ujiou  tier  mind, 
om,  they  became  their  own 
•  admired  Clara  in  secret, 


by  nature 
ment,  and 


f     J  h    Bow  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 

1         d  refl    t       character. 
gh  during  th    early  part  of  their  engagement,  and 
1  tters,  and  th     hurried  and  apparently  careloss 
sed  himself    n  th    plea  of  excessive  bnsiness  and 


a  I  th    lover,  whose  lett«ni  had  been  lees 
d  y      Such  a  rec[uest  from  a  suitor  who 
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M  ardoiil  attachment,  was 

h  tin        niucl)  Ii«>h  inucible  temper 

m        \V  a  moment')!  hesitation  or 

li    wrut<       hn.  k  off  her  engagement ;  and, 

'H  a  g  «d    slie  felt  all  the  BatiB&ctioa 

h  S      ^  ipcisetl  itinult  could  bestow. 

Tiiiii',  however,  wliich  softeueil  her  rcnentment,  did 

not  cxtingiiiMh  her  regret.     She  had  long  regarded 

IfiJUTiiig  in  tlic  light  of  a  hiislximl,  hod  aaaoinAted 

liim  with  hemclf  in  all  her  future  liib,«>dahe  found 

Mhe  emihl  uut  ca.'uly  t^tr  hin  image  from  her  heart 

Her  affectionate  nii'l  watchful  sititer  probed  her 
Hccret  somjw ;  luul  one  day,  wheu  Clar»  was  mora 
than  usually  depressed,  requexted  her  to  listen  to 
a  letter  she  had  just  received  from  John.  CUn 
fired  up  in  a  moment,  and  begged  that,  aa  all  wm 
at  au  end  between  tliem,  his  name  might  never  be 
mentioned.  Her  Muter  inaiated  on  reading  the 
cousin's  letter,  which  was  to  the  effect  "  that,  finding 
hJH  sight  wan  &st  failing,  he  had  determined  on 
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going  to  Londoa  for  advloe  ;  that  ^i  hile  he  was  u  nc^lun  of  the  issue,  he  had  written  to  Clam  to  delaj' 

the  d^y  of  their  maniaga,  as  hiu  &te  dL'peailed  upou  the  recovering  of  his  sight;  and  that  he  had 
deferred  till  his  return  the  explanation  of  liis  conduct  in  asking  for  a  postjjonument  of  what  held  been 
BO  long  to  him  the  object  of  all  his  hopes." 

Clitra's  guahing  tears  and  changing  colour  told  how  deeply  she  wns  affected.  At  length  her  feel- 
ings found  utteiance  in  the  oxclamatioD  ;  "  ity  letter,  my  fatal  letter !  it  is  all  over  I" 

"  No,"  1  'plied  Elizabeth  ;  "  aware  of  tlie  rashness  of  your  disposition,  I  took  the  lilverty  of  an  elder 
sUter,  oponeJ  the  letter  you  liud  sent  to  your  coiwin,  and  diaproving  of  thu  contents,  withheld  it !" 

GLim  could  only  acknowledge  the  amount  of  lier  obligation  and  her  sense  of  the  lesson  she  had 
.receif'jd  by  throwing  her  arma  round  her  sister's  ueck. 

In  addition  to  the  "  Sister's  Lesson,"  Mr.  Ganibart  has  published  engravings  from  the  following 
paintings  by  F.  Sttine  :  "The  Old,  Old  Story,"  "Helena,"  "  Doea  he  Mean  iti"  "Preparing  for 
Market,"  ar.d  "  Eetuming  fi-om  Market." 


PETER    PAUL    EUBENS. 


EVEEAL  of  tlie  most  eminent  painters,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  hn.\e 
been  remarkable  for  gi-eat  personal  beauty. 

From  the  days  of  B^iphacl  to  those  of  Jjawrence,  this  fact  has  been  incou- 
testable.  Tlic  better  part  of  beauty  is  expression  ;  and  the  occupation  of  a 
[wiuter,  like  that  of  a  poet,  tends  to  refine,  to  r.ii.se,  and  to  cultivate  e.^pi-ession  ; 


d  when  this  "  mind- illumined  fiuie  " 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring  unit«,  tlie  result  i; 
known  ond  much-admii-ed  portmit  of  Peter  I'l 
Kubens  !  There  is  a  glow  and  a  richne* 
.ith  "  itibies"  and  with  "gems,"  whose  prfci 
traced  by  that  master  hand,  whose  type  is  tl 
■lands  nud  Germany,  which,  to  those  wjio  prefer  the 

To  all  tba  DoaaeoBe  of  the  btau  idtal," 


I  which  i-egulaiity  of  features 
such  as  we  bfhold  in  the  well- 

ul  Ruben  B. 

in  the  very  name  !     It  is  linked 
is  above  rubies,    and   w-ith   the 

e  rich,  voluptuous  Venus  of  the 


•eem,  in  the  gorgeous,  glowing  graces,  to  make  all  other  tyiies  of  lovelin('s.H  look  iiale,  lalnt,  and  shadowy ! 

That  Rubens'fl  ciffs-d'aeuEre  of  redundjint  beauty  are  exactly  to  our  own  taste,  we  cannot  assert ; 

because,  if  we  love  Rubeixs  much,  we  love  truth  more.     There  is  a  homely  saying,  that  "  every  eye  has 

its  own  beauty ;"  and  we  think  that  it  is  not  an  Englisli  eye  that  can  deltijht  in  Rubeus's  women  aa 

Aw  works  of  art,  and  specimens  of  Hebe  bloom,  of  abiiost  i-eal  fleah  and  blood — of  muscular 
development,  and  warm,  palpitating  life,  they  are  perfection ;  and,  doubtless,  seem  so  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  their  plump  prototypes  in  the  country  which  sent  a  Queen  to  England  and  a  wife  to  Heniy 
VIII.  in  the  shape  of  "  Ann  of  Cleves." 

We  all  know  what  the  remorseless  fiend,  bluff  Harry,  said  of  that  royal  bride.  Yet,  iu  Germany, 
"  Ann  of  Cleves "  was  a  beauty. 

Certwnly,  the  longer  we  gaze  ftt  Rubens's  women  the  lovelier  they  seem  to  us ;  and  tliis  i»  h^eause 
they  are  true  to  nature — rather  a  full  fed  and  plebeian  nature,  but  nature  still. 

While  we  sicken  of  the  impossible  beauty  inferior  artists  love  to  imagine,  those  large  eyes,  with 
eyelashes  which,  in  real  lifc^  to  be  so  apparent  would  (if  iu  proportion)  be  an  thick  as  whip  conl — tiny 
mouths — straight^  long  noses — streamers  of  riblwn-like  hair^and  waista  with  which  their  owners 
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could  not  live  a  week — Wf  leftm,  as  we  gaze  oii  Rubons's  women,  to  love  them,  because,  though  some- 
what ooai'se,  they  are  so  true ! 

The  birthplace  of  Peter  Paul  Rubeiis  hjis  been,  and  still  is,  the  subject  of  furious  controversy.  It 
is  encouraging  to  the  sons  of  genius  to  see  how  eager  great  cities  are  to  claim  a  great  painter. 

Nor  cities  alone.  NatioiLS  contend  for  tlie  honour  of  ha\ing  given  birth  to  a  "  monarch  of  tlie 
mind."  And  in  tliis  case,  those  two  great  cIilssos  which  used  to  divide  mankind,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  democracy  (before  there  was  "  niuldleocracij  " — greater  than  eitlier),  dispute  to  which  belonged  that 
gorgeous  prince  of  painters — Peter  Paul  Rubens  ! 


**  Wlio  shall  du.i'le  when  doctors  disagree  ? 


»t 


And  they  have  disagreed  furiously  about  the  phiee  of  Kubens's  nativity.  Dr.  Wallraff,  in  1822, 
caused  two  inscriptions  to  be  placed  on  th<^  fminda  of  a  lious(.»  of  no  gre^t  ])retension,  in  the  Rue  des 
Etoiles,  at  Cologne ;  one  to  inform  tin?  euiious  that  in  that  house  Peter  Piud  Rubens  was  bom ; 
the  other,  that  Marie  de  Medicis,  Queen  of  Prance,  had  closed  her  eyes  in  the  voiy  room  in  which  the 
great  jminter  first  opened  liis  :  and  ))itterly  did,  and  still  do,  the  T5elgians  resent  the  words,  "  Our 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  Aptdles  of  Germany." 

From  the  voluminous  ami  prejudiced  controversies  on  the  subject  of  Ruben^^'s  native  place  and  his 
descent,  we — after  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation — amvc  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  one 
of  that  numerous  class  in  wliose  veins  patrician  and  plebeian  blood  are  blent  with  the  happiest 
result — the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  aristocratic  element  gaining  strength,  tone,  colour,  and  expres- 
sion from  fin  admixtiu*o  which  e^pially  allects  and  benefits  the  monvl,  intellectual,  and  pliysic^d  man  ! 

Never  was  there  a  moi-tj  brilliant  specimen  of  this  mixed  race  than  in  Peter  Paid  Rubens,  who, 
probably  descended  from  a  noble  Styrian  family,  claimed  as  his  ancestor  Rarth61emi  Rubens,  who 
accompanied  Charles  V.  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  shone  amongst  the  most  brilliant  cavaliers  of  the 
Em|)eror8  com-t  at  Binissels. 

To  some  critics  the  gorgeous  style  of  the  great  grandson  of  the  courtly  I>artlielemi  Rubens  appears 
to  be  a  natunil  consequence  of  his  knightly  descent,  ami  of  the  memories  and  traditions  of  court  life 
and  luxurv  that  must  have  coloured  his  boyish  fancv. 

But  it  is  certain  that,  wliat<rver  his  father's  family  might  have  been,  his  mother  (and  the  mother 
of  a  gi'eat  genius  always  seems,  in  the  history  of  that  genius,  to  liave  been  the  presiding  spirit)  Marie 
Pv'pelincx,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp  ;  that  his  father,  too,  was  bom  there  ;  and  tliat  the  oidy  point  at 
issue  is,  whether  during  the  time  that  th(^  Rubens  family  t4>ok  refugti  from  political  perseOTition, 
revolution,  and  fanaticism  in  Cologne,  Peter  Paul,  the  seventli  son,  was  born  th(;re. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  his  elder  broth(;r  Philippe  fii*st  saw  the  light  at  Coh)gne  ;  and  i'  ).-  not  likely 
that,  in  those  days  of  political  disturbance^,  quick  tempers,  and  slow  tiii veiling,  his  mother  returned 
to  her  native  Anvers  merely  to  give  birth  to  I'et<;r  Paul  there ;  for  thos<»  were  not  tlie  days  of 
clairvoyance.  She  could  not  know  that  this  child  would  be  a  painter — still  less,  the  prince  of 
painters:  and  though  we  regret  the  accident  that  robs  Antwerp  of  its  \individed  right  in  the  great 
Rul)ens,  we  believe  that,  though  the  Rubenses  were  a  family  long  estal)lishe<l  at  Antwerp,  the  pride  of 
that  family,  and  the  idol  of  all  the  lovei-s  of  art,  was  born  at  Cologne,  lo77. 

Peter  Paul's  own  assertion,  "  I  was  brought  up  at  Cologne  till  I  Wiis  ten  years  of  age,"  carries 
this  conviction  along  with  it. 

Peter  Paul  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Cologne.  ITe  was  remai'kable  for  his 
quickness,  ability,  and  apjilication.  He  h)st  his  father  (who  had  been  a  peaceful  man,  a  sheriff  of 
Antwerp)  in  1587.  Tlie  terrible  religious  feuds,  which  had  driven  the  Rubious  family  from  Antwerp, 
had  cea.sed.  Antwerp  was  ti*an(piil ;  and  the  mothei-  of  Rubens  retumetl  thither,  and  showed  a  great 
(li»l  of  energy  and  talent  for  business,  in  the  way  in  which  she  contrived  to  recover  a  gi'cat  part  of 
lier  property. 

It  was  from  his  mother  that  Pet^r  Paul  Rubens  inherited  that  invaluable  spirit  of  order  and 
economy,  that  astute,  careful,  and  perhaps  grasping  disposition,  which,  although  it  made  him  many 
cneinie-j  and  detractors,  caused  him  to  bo  accused  of  avarice  and  suspected  of  double-dealing,  ma<.le 
him  80  successful  as  a  politician,  so  useful  to  the  princes  of  his  time,  and  so  alJe  an  architect  of  Ids 
OWE  great  fortunes. 
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Fi>r  onrw'lv*^,  va  tliink  wfl  Bco,  thm«gfi"nt  tlio  life  of  Riilwns,  traces  of  hiit  cftrly  training  among; 
tlip  JeHnib*  (if  ('iili^ifi. 

Kroin  u  iiiiiiil  of  the  Jemiits,  the  young  Peter  Paul  Buhens  tjecame  a  page  (it  was  a  fashion  of 
thoM  days)  to  a  lady  of  quality,  the  widow  of  Ihp  Cuant  de  Lalain. 
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The  silken  sloth,  the  vapid  gossip,  and  the  idle,  aimless  life  he  led  in  this  capacity,  soon  disgusted 
the  active,  aspiring  mind  of  youthful  genius.  Rubens  had  a  vocation ;  and  he  felt  it.  He  entered 
the  studio  of  Adam  Van  Noort,  at  that  time  a  historical  painter,  of  some  renown  n^  a  colourist,  but 
whose  chief  claim  to  be  remembered  consists  in  his  having  been  for  four  years  the  master  of  Rubens. 

From  Van  Noort's  atelier  Rubens  removed  to  that  of  Otto-Venius,  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella,  governors  of  the  Low  Comitnes. 

Otto-Venius  was  learned,  a  traveller,  and  a  courtier ;  but  he  was  a  man  rather  of  erudition  than 
genius — a  poor  imitator  of  Correggio  ;  and  Rubens  only  acquired  from  Otto-Venius  polished  manners, 
a  passion  for  l£s  belles  leUres,  and  the  full  taste  of  the  allegorical  in  painting. 

After  four  years  frittered  away  in  the  studio  of  Veuius,  Rubens's  strong  sense  and  resolute  will 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  great^  though  hitherto  fettered  genius,  and  he  determined  to  \isit  It^ily. 

Otto-Venius  kindly  presented  his  darling  pupil  to  the  Archduke  and  the  Infanta,  who,  enchanted 
with  the  j>ersonal  beauty  and  elogaiice  of  the  young  artist,  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to 
several  crowned  heads. 

But  Bellori  says  Peter  Paul  Ruljcns  needed  no  recommendation ;  that  ho  had  qualities  cei'tain  to 
protect  and  promote  him  wherever  he  went.  He  says  he  was  tall,  well  made,  of  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, a  strong  constitution ;  at  once  dignified  and  gentle ;  his  manners  noble ;  his  dixjss  rich  and 
tasteful ;  "  and,"  adds  Bellori,  with  Itiilian  ruiivete,  "  he  generally  wore  a  gold  chain  romid  his  neck." 

Yet  in  sjute  of  his  fine  face,  form,  rmuiuers,  and  gold  chain,  we  think  Peter  Paul  wa,s  fortunate  in 
the  patronage  and  the  recommoudatiou  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Infanta.  A  good  introduction  is  to 
most  what  a  pedestal  is  to  a  statue. 

In  the  year  1600  Rubens  set  off  for  Italy. 

We  must  now  leave  for  a  time  the  history  of  the  painter  to  dwell  upon  that  of  some  of  those  gi^eat 
mastei-pieces  of  liis  genius,  each  of  wliich  i'orms  at  this  very  moment  a  shrine  to  which  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  resort  j  and  all  who  know  and  feel  how  closely  united  are  the  arts  that  support 
and  those  that  adoni  existence,  how  intimate  the  connection  between  the  useful  and  the  ornamental, 
aiul  how  much  the  love  of  the  beautiful  raises  and  refines  the  million,  will  rejoice  to  see  one  of  the 
s^ongholds  of  commerce,  Manchester,  become  also  the  temple  of  high  art,  of  genius,  and  fame. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  Queen  of  Henri  Quatre,  wishing  to  adorn  her  galleiy  at  the  Luxembourg  with 
works  of  high  ai-t,  desired  Rubens  to  paint  the  history  of  her  life,  in  twenty  diflerent  pictures.  Instead 
of  complying  with  this  lational  and  practicable  request,  Rubens,  misled  by  liis  own  pa,ssion  and  the 
ftge's  taste  for  allegory,  endeavoured  to  condense  the  twenty  epochs  of  the  queen  s  life  fixed  upon,  in 
an  allegorical  picture  of  the  ^\^ldest  and  most  gorgeous  abundance  of  every  sort  of  living  creature,  and 
Hn  affluence  of  costly  accessories  bewildering  to  contemplate.  In  far  better  taste  waa  the  picture  which 
represents 

*' HENRI    QUATRE  INTRUSTING  THE  SYMBOL  OF  HIS  POWER  TO  MARIE  DE   MEDICIS." 

The  portraits  in  this  celel)i*atod  picture  (which  for  execution  and  colouring  i^nks  among  the  very  best 
of  Rubens's  masteri)ieces)  are  adn limbic.  The  great  hero-king,  above  the  i>etty  feeling  that  grudges 
power  to  woman,  presents,  with  maidy  grace  and  martial  confidence,  to  the  partner  of  his  bosom  and 
his  throne,  the  symbol  of  his  power,  the  ball  of  inde}>endence.  And  the  yoimg  prince,  afterwai-ds  Louis 
XIII.,  holding  his  mother's  fair  hand,  while  his  father  leans  on  his  shoulder,  looks  up  with  an 
expression  in  which  awe  of  the  ceremony  se^jms  to  contend  with  the  boy's  interest  in  the  ball.  ^larie 
de  Medicis  is  fair,  womanly,  and  stately.  Rubens  could  not  paint  any  female  form  without  clothing 
her  with  a  gi-eater  degree  of  embonpoint  than  suits  our  English  ideas  of  beauty  ;  but  Marie's  neck  and 
bust  do  not  offend  by  their  voluptuous  development  as  some  of  his  beauties  do,  and  the  rich  violet 
velvet  robe  in  which  the  queen  is  arrayed,  has  a  gorgeous  and  regal  effect. 

The  architectiure,  the  distance,  and  the  middle  distance  of  this  picture  are  imexceptionable ;  but  the 
tall,  half-draped,  bare-footed  figure  of  some  attendant  (perhaps  of  allegorical  impoi*tance  quite  incom- 
prehensible) seems  much  in  the  way ;  and  certainly  we  should  prefer  her  room  to  her  company  ! 

A  little  later  we  will  return  to  trace  this  great  painter's  triumphant  progress  through  the  old  and 
beautiful  cities  of  Italy ;  his  sojourn  in  the  different  schools  of  art ;  his  close  and  conscientious  study 
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of  all  those  great  masters  with  whom  his  own  genius  had  anything  in  common — a  study  which  had 
nothing  in  it  of  senale  imitation ;  since  whatever  style  he  adopted,  whatever  subject  he  selected, 
Rubens  was  still  Rubens,  in  the  iruth^  the  life^  the  energy^  the  ^^fovtjuey' — a  word  the  force  of  which  is 
but  faintly  conveyed  by  the  dictio)iari/  translation  "  fii*e " — of  his  gorgeous  and  glowing  productions. 
Rubens's  three  first  pictures  of  impoi-tiiiice  (j)ainted  after  he  had  perfected  his  rich  Flemish  genius  in 
the  school  that  gave  Raphael  to  the  world)  wore  destined  to  adorn  the  church  of  Mantua. 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  one  of  Rubens' s  kindest  and  most  numificent  i)atrons ;  and  their 
acquaintance  arose  from  their  accidentally  inhabiting  the  same  hosteliy.  The  succeeding  three  pictures 
by  Rubens  were,  at  the  de^sire  of  the  Archduke,  who  governed  the  Low  Countries,  appropnated  to  the 
church  Santa  Ch*oce  de  Gcru.saleiiime.  They  were  "  The  Crown  of  Thorns,"  "  The  Cinicifixioh,"  "  The 
Elevation  of  the  Cross."  It  was  soon  sifter  that  time,  and  while  at  Florence,  that  Rubens  copied 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  **  Last  Sui)per,"  and  painted  the  well  known  and  exquisite  picture  of  "  The  Virgin 
and  Child,"  in  a  wreath  of  flowei*s,  designed  by  liis  friend,  Breughel  de  Velouiu 

''THE   FLIGHT   INTO   EGYPT." 

It  must  always  be  a  subject  of  regret  tliat  Rubcms's  taste  in  beauty  was  so  coai*se,  and  that  his 
models,  even  for  virgins  and  u^nnplis,  were  ch^^sen  among  the  blooming  but  plebeian  daughtera  of  the 
people. 

In  "  The  Flight  into  Eg^-pt,"  how  much  the  charm  of  tliis  admirable  composition  is  destroyed  by 
the  massive,  masculine  figure  of  that  young,  fair  girl, 

**  At  "ucc  a  motlier  and  a  maid  ;" 

whom  Carlo  Dolce  has  made  so  touching,  in  the  girlish  grace  so  sweetly  blent  with  the  young  mother  s 
pride.  Rubens's  virgin  looks  mther  like  an  amazon  going  to  battle,  than  a  terrified  mother  escaping 
with  her  treasure  fi*om  that  massacre  of  the  Innocents  of  which  Joseph  had  been  forewarned. 

A  moonlight,  as  bright  but  far  more  soft  than  day,  is  one  of  thii  great  beauties  of  this  picture. 

Of  all  Rubens's  masterpieces  there  is  none  of  which  tlie  subject  is  so  harrowing  in  its  sublimity,  the 
conception  so  ma^sterly,  the  grouping  so  eti'eeti^(;,  the  handling  so  2)erfect,  and  the  colouring  so 
wondrous,  as  the  justly  celebrtited 

"DESCENT   FROM   THE   CROSS." 

If  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  without  thrilling  emotions  of  gratitude,  adoration,  tender  pity,  awe,  and 
burning  ^vTath  on  a  small  engraving  of  tliis  sublime  j)ict\ire,  how  much  greater  the  efteetof  the  inspired 
original,  in  which  life  is  so  life-like  and  death  so  ghastly  and  so  deadly,  that  no  one  can  gaze  long  and 
intently  on  that  gi'Ciit  mjxsterpicce  without  feeling  a,s  if  he  was  present  at  the  eonsmnmation  of  that 
last  great  sacrifice,  to  Avhich  the  believing  and  trembling  spectator,  h<'.  he  who  lie  may,  owes  his 
redemption;  sceptics  have  been  convinced,  and  inlidtds  converted  by  such  pictures  as  these.  "Ze* 
yeux  sont  tous-puissdnta  sur  rdme'' — Men  see,  and  th(*y  believe. 

"The  Descent  from  the  Cross"  is  Scripture  brou<4ht  homo  t<)  the  heart  an<l  soul  through  the 
medium  of  the  eyes.  Who  can  gtize  on  that  cnicified  Redeemer,  2>ale  in  death,  and  not  resolve  not  to 
crucify  the  Son  of  (lod  afresh,  and  put  to  an  open  shame  the  martyred  Lord  who  died  for  him  ?  Some 
Lypercritics  object  to  the  reality  of  this  i)icture.  They  say  it  is  less  Jesus  in  his  "  three  days*  sleep" 
than  a  Hercules  dead  for  evermore.     They  complain  that  alnjady  one  perceives  that  ere  long 

'*  Decay's  effacing  fingei-a 
Shall  sweep  the  lines  where  l>eauty  lingers  ; " 

that  it  is  too  much  of  "earth  earthy,"  too  palpably  "dust  to  dust ;"  that  there  is  no  gleam  of  immor- 
tality ;  that  it  is  a  picture  for  the  "  Sadducees  who  say  there  is  no  resurrection,"  "  nothing  beyond 
the  tomb  !"  Frivolous  objections  !  Have  they  never  heard  of  "the  agony  and  bloody  sweat"— of  "th« 
cross  and  passion,"  followed  by  the  holy  rcsuiTCction  and  ascension  ? 

Our  Saviour  suflered  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  form  of  man  ;  and  it  was  not  in  soft  sleep,  but  in 
ghastly  death  (the  agonising  death  of  the  cross)  that  Rubens  depicted  Him  :  Rulxjns,  whose  inspiration 
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was  from  on  high,  as  that  of  all  tme  geoiuH.  He  has  done  more  for  the  £uth  and  &x  his  own  &me  by 
portmying  the  real  than  Lesnear,  whose  picture  of  the  same  dread  scene  some  dreamers  prefer  to 
Rubens'ii,  by  idealising,  or,  as  they  say,  ^pvntualiaing  the  final  act  of  the  great  trt^pc  drama  in  what 
they  call  "  the  poesy  of  Christianity  I"  To  them  the  real  grief  of  the  mother  is  too  human  ;  they  say 
that  the  Virgin's  Mth  and  resignation  should  have  nerved  the  mother's  heart,  and  that  the  sentimetU 
of  the  picture  should  be  "  Faith,  not  Death,  Triumphant,"  Surely  "  The  Ascension"  is  the  subject 
for  that  purpose  ' 

Honour  to  Rubens,  who  has  taken  'Scripture  for  his  guide,  and  dared  with  his  immort&l  pencil  to 
tell  the  same  dread  talc  which  the  Four  Evangelists  told  with  pens  guided  from  on  high. 


It  is  a  curious  feet,  that  the  constnictioii  of  Rubena's  house  was  the  origin  of  this  pictura  To 
enlarge  his  abode,  he  had  infringed  a  little  on  the  premises  of  a  company  of  arquebuaiera.  A  lawsuit 
was  commenced  against  him  by  them,  when  AL  Rockox  (Rubens's  friend)  persuaded  them  to  accept  a 
compromise,  for  which  purpose  Rubens  undertook  to  paint  a  picture  for  their  chapel,  in  tlie  Antwerp 
Cathedral.  This  picture  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  all  of  them  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour ;  but  it  is  only  with  the  central  piece,  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  tfiat  we  have 
to  do  here. 

It  is  composed,  as  we  perceive  in  the  engraving,  of  nine  figures ;  two  working  men  on  the 
topinoat  steps  of  ^d.crs  ace  taking  down  our  Saviour's  body,  with  the  help  of  a  winding-sheet,  which 
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Olio  of  them  holds  between  his  t^th,  and  wliicli  tho  other  gr^jw  with  his  left  hand,  leauing  for  sni)i>ort 
ra  the  utmt  of  the  crow. ;  thiy  bend  over,  to  bear  up  with  their  other  hand«  tl„,  Inrfy  of  JvmiH,  which 
Paint  John,  one  foot  on  the  ladder,  and  his  back  arched,  uphoUs  witli  all  hiM  strength.     Due  of  onr 


Einoar's  nail-itiercud  feet  toucheB  the  fair  shoulder  of  Mary  Magdalen ;  that  shoulder  over  which  floats 
''>>  golden  hair  that  once  wiped  those  blessed  feet.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  NicodemuH,  placed 
■Woate  to  each  othir  on  the  middle  steps  of  the  ladder,  form,  with  the  two  upper  workmen,  a  square 
"powerful  but  somewliat  comuion-IecWng  figures.     Tho  Virgin  Mary,  uj  liyht  ;i(  the  foot  of  the  eras.-, 

2S 
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stretches  her  amis,  in  all  a  mother's  agony,  to  her  dead  son ;  and  Salome,  on  her  knees,  close  to  Mary, 
completes  the  picture.  On  the  ground  lie  an  inscription  (we  well  know  what  inscriptix)n  and  who  wrote 
it),  a  bi-azen  vessel,  where  the  crown  of  thoms  and  the  nails  of  crucifixion  are  dipped  in  clotted  blood. 
The  ci-owd  (then  as  now,  greedy  of  horroi-s),  feeding  on  the  exhibition  of  mortal  agony,  has  just  left 
Golgotha  to  the  shades  of  evening.  The  sky — black  and  lowering,  Nature  seeming  to  mourn  over 
Calvary — is  traversed  by  a  stream  of  light,  which  illumines  the  shoulders  and  the  hair  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  the  faces  of  the  Virgin,  of  Salome,  and  of  Joseph.  One  of  the  unique  and  daring 
triumphs  of  the  picture,  in  which  the  bold  genius  of  Rubeus  is  remarkable,  is  in  the  conti*ast  of  the  biilliant 
white  of  the  winding-sheet  with  the  demlly  pallor  of  the  Sa^iour's  body.  Even  Titian,  so  famous  for  the 
contrast  of  wliite  draperies  with  white  skins,  has  never  ventured  to  dispense  with  a  warm  tint,  like  the 
reflection  of  sunset,  on  the  folds  of  the  linen.  This  great  masterpiece  was  j^laced  on  the  altar  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp  on  the  16th  of  Febmaiy,  1621 ;  and  Rubens  received  2,400  florins  for  the  whole  work. 
A  misemble  sum  for  so  much  genius  and  labour,  it  seems  to  us ;  but  the  value  of  money  was  diflPerent  in 
those  days ;  and  we  may  hope  the  compromise  with  the  company  of  arquebusiers,  to  which  it  owed  its 
origin,  was  some  profit  or  some  saving  to  the  great  painter.  At  any  rate,  Rubens  lived  like  a  prince 
among  princes ;  and  was  always  filling  his  coficrs  with  gold  and  his  house  with  articles  of  vertu  and 
treasures  of  all  kinds. 

'*TnE   MARCH   OF   SILENUS," 

in  which  Rubens's  love  of  allegory  (acquired  under  his  old  master,  Otto-Veniusj  contends 
with  his  own  delight  in  the  real  and  the  true,  has  in  it  much  that  is  jovial,  but  nothing  that 
is  disgusting.  In  the  hands  of  meaner  artists,  Silenus  is  genei*ally  made  too  revolting.  The 
Falstaff  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Silenus  of  Rubens  have  much  in  common.  A  certain  jovial  gi'ace, 
and  all  pervading  good  humour,  redeems  them  from  the  swinish  sottishness  generally  associated  with 
the  votaries  of  the  jolly  god.  The  Bacchante  has  all  the  abundance  of  flesh  and  richness  of  colouring 
which  Rubens  (with  his  wife  Isabella  as  his  model)  delighted  to  depict.  But  what  offends  in  the  eye 
in  "  The  Lily  of  Eden" — the  Virgin  mother  of  our  Lord — is  admirably  in  keeping  with  our  idea  of 
that  daughter  of  rosy  wine,  the  Bacchante  I  The  faii'ics  that  uphold  the  reeling  deity  are — with  then- 
low  brows,  and  sensual  lips  and  leering  eyes,  their  strong  limbs  and  weak  intellects — what  excess  makes 
even  the  loftiest,  far  more  bi-utes  than  men.  Even  the  children  look  half  tipsy;  and  the  life-like  he-goat 
is  a  toper,  we  are  sui*e.  The  overhanging  clusters  of  rich  gra])es,  and  the  emerald  foHage  and  tendrils 
of  the  Vine,  give  a  gorgeous  richness  to  this  singular  picture. 

*'THE  MEETING  OF   MARY  AND  ELIZABETH." 

This  painting  of  **  The  Meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth"  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dtefa-cTceiwre 
of  the  great  Flemish  painter.  Rubens  was  of  all  the  eminent  masters  of  ancient  or  modem  times  the 
most  prolific.  In  the  Louvre  there  are  no  less  than  forty-three  of  his  productions,  twenty-one  of  which 
constitute  that  collection  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grallery  of  Medicis.  They  were  brought 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  order  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  for 
whom  they  were  originally  painted  ;  and  they  consist  of  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures,  which  were 
valued,  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  at  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions  of  francs.  "  The 
Kermesse,"  or  village  festival,  and  "  Tlie  Rainbow,"  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  form  also  a  pai-t 
of  the  Art  Treasures  of  the  Louvre.  The  first  of  these  landscapes  was  valued  at  80,000  francs  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  at  100,000  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  the  second  at  30,000  francs 
during  "I'Empire,"  and  at  40,000  in  the  time  of  the  Bourbons.  Russia  is  rich  in  the  productions  of 
Rubens,  and  "  La  Visitation,"  or  the  meeting  of  Maiy  and  Elizabeth,  from  which  our  engl•a^dng  is  copied, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of  the  Hermitage.  The  conception  of  the  piece  is  highly 
artistic,  and  the  attitude  of  Elizabeth  as  she  greets  the  Holy  Virgin  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  des- 
cription given  of  the  meeting  in  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  Evangelist.  She  shows  by  her  expressive 
gestures  as  she  points  to  her  cousin's  form  and  her  own  the  homage  already  paid  by  the  embryo  baptist  to 
the  unborn  Redeemer.  No  other  painter  has  translated  upon  canvas  so  boldly  and  graphic^ly  the 
passage  in  St.  Luke  :  "  And  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into  the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a 
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city  of  Juda;  ana  entered  into  the  house  of  Zachariixs  and  saluted  Elisabeth.  And  it  came  to  pa^  that) 
when  Elisal)eth  heanl  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  ba]>e  leaped  in  her  womb ;  and  Elisabeth  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost :  and  she  spake  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.  And  whence  is  tliis  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come 
to  me  ?  For,  lo,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  sounded  in  mine  ears,  the  babe  leaped  in  my 
womb  for  joy.  And  blessed  is  she  that  believed :  for  there  shall  be  a  pei-formance  of  those  tilings  which 
were  told  her  from  the  Lord."  The  handling,  colouring,  and  tone  of  this  picture  are  worthy  of  all 
praise  ;  and  although  we  cannot  but  regret  tliat  the  painter  lia^s  made  the  Holy  Virgin  so  massive  in 
her  proportions,  and  so  much  more  like  the  landlady  of  some  Floinisli  auherge  than  the  virgin  bride  of 
Joseph,  we  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  tout  en^enihh  of  tlie  picture. 

"  VENUS  AND   CUriDS," 

By  many  pronounced  lliibens's  chef-cVccavre,  is  a  production  of  which  we,  whose  heiuiAcUal  is  not  the  Flemish 

Venus,  cannot  speak  with  the  i-apture  which  .some  feel  or  affect.     However,  we  must  own,  that  in  spite 

qf  the  nudity  of  the  figure  of  Venus,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  chastity,  a  "robe  of  innocence,"  such 

as  the  hymn  we  learnt  in  infancy  tells  us  Eve  wore  in  paradise,  around  Kubeiis's  Venus.     She  is  a  fine, 

handsome,  young  Flemish  matron,  who  has  had  three  children   at  a  birth,  and  need  not  "bring  any 

one  of  them  up  by  hand,  overflowing,  as  slu;  does,  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness;  and  she  is  not  an 

impleasing  object  to  contemplate  ;  but  she  has   nothing   in   common  with    "  foam-cradled  Aphrodite, 

laughter-fed!"     The  cestns  of  the   Pa])hian   Goddess  would  not  meet  round  that  substantial  waist. 

The  Cupid  at  the  breast  is  as  little  like 

*'  The  mischievous  boy, 
"Who  uses  tlie  heart  like  a  toy,*' 

as  his  mother  is  like  the  C^ytherea  of  the  poets.  There  is  something  sensual,  and  of  the  sucking-pig, 
hi  the  "successful  candidate;"  but  in  the  Love,  while  animated  l)v  hope,  and  not  satiated  by  enjoyment 
■ — the  expectant,  aspiring  Love,  so  eager  for  his  tia-n,  there  is  ex(piisite  grace  and  beauty.  Possibly, 
with  liLs  passion  for  allegory,  Kubens  had  a  de<'p  meaning  in  the  eliUerent  expressions  of  successful  and 
aspiring  love,  while  something  of  tlie  sickness  of  hope,  too  long  def(»rred,  may  be  traced  in  the  anxious 
and  yet  weary  attitiide  of  the  third  Onpid.  The  rose-tree,  if  rose-tn^e  it  is  meant  to  be,  is  unlike  any 
rose-tree  known  to  lloriculture.  The  queen  of  flowcM-s  is  as  mneh  misrepresented  here  as  the  Queen  of 
Love — which  is  strange,  as  Hiibc^ns,  unlike  most,  i^n-eat  historical  painters,  excelled  in  flowers.  "Great 
Homer  sometimes  nods,"  and  though  this  ])ict\ne  is  a  suj)erb  sj)eeimen  of  eol(>uring,  handling,  •hiuscular 
development,  tone,  breadth,  and  grouping,  it  is  more  likf  Charity  wiili  lier  little  ones,  or  Eve  with  a 
young  family  growing  up  around  her,  and  "  nothing  to  wear,"  than  Venus  when  she  had  once  landed 
from  her  sea -shell,  and  was  never  seen  abroad  except  wlien  "  attended  by  the  Crracc^s." 

*'SONS    OK   KUBENS." 

Rubens  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Isabella  Brandt,  who^e  redundant  proportions  he 
lias  reproduced  in  all  his  pictures  of  women:  she  diiid  in  July,  1()2G.  In  writing  to  a])prise  his  friend 
Valaves  of  the  aflliction  with  which  Ik^  had  been  visited,  ho  says  : — "  Ves,  my  friend,  I  have  lost  the  be^^t 
of  wives.  I  might — what  do  I  Sixy  ? — I  ought  to  cherish  her  memory,  because  she  was  exempt  from  all 
the  failings  of  her  sex."  But  Houbraken  malieiously  remarks  that  she  had,  on  the  contraiy,  not  only 
many  other  failings,  but  one  which,  although  the  woi*st,  is  unfortunately  the  most  common.  Vandyck, 
the  pupil  of  Rubens,  shared  vdth.  his  master,  as  Houbraken  informs  us,  the  heai-t  she  had  consecrated 
at  the  altar  to  her  husband.  In  some  of  his  subsequent  pictures,  Rulx?ns  re^'enged  the  conjugal 
infidelity  of  his  spouse.  In  the  celebrated  piece  of  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  a  demon  seizes  in  his  claws 
the  figure  of  the  resisting  Isabella,  and  })lunges  with  her  into  the  fier^^  abyss. 

In  the  year  1630  he  espoused  Helen  Forment,  a  lo\'ely  young  girl  of  sixteen,  who  bore  him  five 
children;  and  thus,  to  use  the  allegorical  langmvge  of  a  foreign  biographer  of  the  celebi-atcd  painter, 
crowned  with  flowers  and  fruits  this  advanced  period  of  his  life.  But  C-airipo  "Weyerman,  in  comment- 
ing u[>on  this  ]^re])osterous  livcsalliance  (for  sixteen  and  sixty  may  be  mcUed,  biit  never  can  be  iiva-tcli^d). 
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IsHb  m  that  Rubens  soon  diBcovered  tliat  "  the  luxuriea  of  a.  court,  a  lovely  young  wife,  and  the 
*Mring  tnrture  of  the  gout,  are  threp  blessings  which  an  old  man  would  do  well  to  eschew." 

Whether  the  catantrophe  of  life  which  comes  sooner  or  later  to  all  of  us  was  aoceleiated  by  gaie^ 
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or  gout,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  a  &ct  that  he  did  not  survive  this  imprudent  marriage  very  long, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  the  activity  of  his  habits,  and  the  muscular 
strength  of  his  frame,  he  died  long  before  the  term  allotted  by  the  Psalmist  to  man. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  from  a  painting  of  his  sons  by  himself,  represents,  in  all  probability, 
two  of  the  children  of  his  first  marriage;  as,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  eldest  of  the  issue  of 
his  second  marriage  could  not  have  been  much  more  than  eight,  whereas  the  taller  of  the  youths  in 
our  engraving  is  evidently  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  His  cast  of  features  is  decidedly 
Flemish,  and  we  recognise  in  him  a  likeness  to  the  female  face  wliich  Rubens  so  often  reproduced  on 
canvas  in  his  sacred  subjects.  His  "  Susannah  and  the  Elders"  wivs  no  doubt  copied  from  his  wife, 
and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  this  youth.  She  is,  in  faiie  a  ad  figure,  a  Yenus  of  the  true  Flemish 
type — coarse,  broad,  fleshy,  and  voluptuous. 

"THE   RAINBOW." 

In  every  style  of  painting  E-ubens  excelled  all  his  conteraporaries ;  and  whether  he  attempted 
history,  allegory,  tableau  de  genre,  landscape,  portrait,  animals,  or  finiits  and  flowers,  he  was  equally 
admirable.  His  merry  Chateau  de  Stcen  was  situated  between  Vilborde  and  Malincs,  and  his  land- 
scapes were  generally  fiiitlifiil  representations  of  scenes  in  the  neighboui'hood.  Such,  for  instiince,  is 
"  The  Eainbow,"  from  which  our  engraving -is  copied.  There  is  a  transparency  in  his  light,  and  a  rich- 
Aess  or  redundancy  in  his  conceptions  which  have  no  precedents  in  nature.  Tlie  scene  of  "  The  Rain- 
bow" is,  nevertheless,  essentially  Flemisli ;  and  to  those  who  have  sojourned  in  the  country,  and  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  a  Flemish  village,  and  the  chai-acteristics  of  its 
inhabitants,  this  picture  will  be  highly  interesting.  The  Flemings  are  not  a  go-ahead  or  progressive 
nation.  In  their  language,  then*  habits,  their  fashions,  their  occupations,  their  amusements,  and  their 
style  of  buildings,  they  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  tlioy  were  in  the  days  of  Rubens ;  and  the  country 
merry-making,  which  in  that  country  is  called  "  Kennesse  "  to  this  day,  and  of  which  he  has  given  so 
lively  a  representation,  might  stand,  with  little  alteration,  for  a  picture  of  the  same  scene  at  the  present 
date. 

To  those  who  know  how  prominent  a  part  Rubens  the  great  paint<>r  played  in  the  world,  his  life 
would  be  a  puzzle,  but  for  the  explanation  given  by  his  biogniphoi's  of  the  mode  in  which  he  appor- 
tioned liis  day.  He  always  rose  early,  and  was  punctual  in  attendance  at  morning  service.  But  great 
moderation  in  his  diet,  and  regularity  in  the  disposition  of  ln*s  time,  were  the  secrets  of  his  success. 
Horse  exercise,  when  the  weather  permitted,  a  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  gi-eat  enthusiasm 
in  his  profession,  contributed  to  the  preserv^ation  of  health,  amid  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant 
employment. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  genuine  piety  and  of  strong  natural  affection  in  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
He  was  at  Genoa,  fetedy  coui-tod,  and  working  hard  at  "  the  art  that  can  immortahse,"  when  a  letter 
from  Antwerp  announced  that  his  mother  was  dangerously  ilL  Rubens  travelled  night  and  day, 
almost  frantic  with  filial  anxiety.  He  arrived  at  Antwerp  too  late.  His  mother  was  no  more. 
llubens  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  nor  was  his  gi-ief  of  an  ordinaiy  kind.  Filial  devotion  is  an 
almost  universal  attribute  of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  "  The  best  heads  have  generally  the  best 
hearts,"  says  a  great  writer ;  and  the  best  hearts  are  sure  to  feel  most  keenly  the  loss  of  that  first, 
tniest,  fondest  friend,  never  to  he  rephiced  on  earUi!  She  who  taught  the  lip  to  lisp  its  first  prayer,  who 
watched  so  patiently  over  sportive  childhood,  giddy  youth,  daiing  manhood,  and  whom  few  good  men 
when  they  weep  over  her  grave  can  think  of  without  a  self-reproach  that  they  had  not  cherished  her 
more  and  appreciated  her  better ; — a  household  martyr,  a  guardian  angel ! — she  seems  to  all  good 
men  where  "  the  late  remorse  of  love"  is  busy  at  their  hearts,  and  where  love  to  the  best  conscience 
whispers  "too  late !" 

Rubens'  mother  was  an  exceUent  mother,  though  a  careful  forecasting  woman  of  business.  It  was 
for  her  children  she  planned  and  toiled  to  recover  her  estates  on  her  return  to  Antwerp ;  and  though 
she  denied  herseli^  she  never  denied  them  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life.  She  trained  them  to 
habits  of  piety  and  labour ;  and  they  loved  her  living,  and  mourned  and  revered  her  deacL 
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Peter  Paul  regretted  her  so  passionately  that  for  four  montlis  he  hid  himself  and  his  sorrow  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  where  this  loved  mother  was  buried.  And  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
indulgence  in  solitude  of  a  grief  so  unavailing  and  so  intense,  was  a  fit  of  that  mental  malady  to  which 
genius  is  so  liable — vidancholia.  By  degrees,  however,  his  active  mind  recovered  its  tone ;  and  genius 
contended  successfully  with  sonow  for  one  so  dear  to  fame.  The  Archdukes  of  the  Low  Countries,  to 
prevent  his  return  to  that  soft  and  fair  Ausonia  for  wliich  he  pined,  and  to  secui-e  in  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  not  merely  the  arti«t,  but  the  diplomatist,  at  a  time  when  their  relations  with  Holland  were 
complicated  and  unsiiti.sfactory,  bound  him  to  their  service  by  a  very  handsome  pension,  which  his 
nephew  and  biogi-apher,  Pliilip  Kubons,  calls  a  golden  chain.  He  took  up  liis  abode  at  Antwerp  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  timo-eiigulphing  fascinations  of  tlu;  court  at  Brusseln,  and  to  be  at  hand  in  case  he 
was  needed  either  as  an  aitist  or  an  ambassjidor  by  the  pnnccs  he  sensed. 

The  tiTice  of  1G09,  signed  at  Antweri)  and  at  the  Hague,  made  him  hope  that  peace  was  restored, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  he  married  the  daughter  uf  a  vrry  wealthy  senator  of  Antwerp,  Isabella  Brandt. 
The  style  of  her  beauty  is  familiar  to  tlie  world,  as  Rubens  has  so  often  introduced  its  somewhat 
gorgeous  and  voluptuous  gi-aoes  where  a  more  chaste,  refined,  and  delicate  type  of  loveliness  would 
liave  produced  a  finer  effect. 

Ilubens  bought  a  large  hous^;  on  the  Place  de  ]M(;er,  and  had  it  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  Italian  style. 
Between  the  enti'ance  and  the  garden  rose  a  glazed  rotunda ;  and  in  this  museum  he  collected  and 
displayed  all  the  objects  of  vertu,  gems  of  art,  pictures,  statues,  l)usts,  bas-relie/ftj  medals,  <kc.  &c.,  which 
he  had  procured  at  an  immense  expense  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  to  which  he  was  constantly 
adding  new  and  costly  curiosities. 

Rubens's  fortune  increased  with  his  fame.  From  the  ])roudest  monarch  to  the  simple  amateur, 
none  could  be  content  without  some  work  of  his ;  and  liis  prolitic  pencil  kept  pace  with  this  immense 
demand. 

In  every  branch  of  his  great  art  Bubens  w;us  pre-eminent — history,  allegory,  home  scenes,  land- 
scape, portrait,  animals,  fi(3wers,  and  fruit.     Hi;  be(pieathed  to  posterity  masterpieces  in  all  these  styles. 

Intrusted  by  princes  with  the  management  of  political  negotiations  demanding  consummate  tact, 
Rubens  often  owed  his  success  to  the  triumphs  of  his  art.  His  style,  naturally  rich  and  gorgeous, 
ac<piinxl  additional  bnllimicy  from  his  intercourse  with  courts. 

A  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  had  been  signed  }>et\veen  Spain  and  Holland,  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  and  Belgium,  in  the  year  1G19,  exhausted  and  powerleSvS,  longed  for  peace.  The  execution  of 
Banieveldt,  whose  impassioned  harangues  had  long  iired  the  democratic  party  with  a  hatred  of  Spain, 
left  the  field  open  to  the  machinations  of  the  Prince  of  Onxnge.  Ambitious  and  unscrupulous, 
Maurice  (the  Piince  of  Orange)  was  secretly  anxious  to  conciliate  Spain,  and  Ajchduke  Albert 
favoured  his  views  ;  but  Philip  III.,  King  of  Spain,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with 
England,  listened  to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  Count  Gondomar,  his  ambassjidor  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  From  him  he  learnt  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  Wiis  commissioned  to 
invade  Holland  as  the  ally  of  S[)ain,  and  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  in  man'iage. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIII.  o\'  Fi*ance,  eager  to  counterbalance  the  united  influences  of  England 
and  the  French  protest^mts,  was  negotiating  with  the  King  of  Spain  an  offensive  alliance  against 
Holland,  which  he  stigmatised  as  ''  the  focus  of  heresy."  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Tserclaes,  of  high 
rank,  mature  age,  and  greiit  Catholic  enthusiasm,  was  the  negotiator  between  the  Archduke  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  alrciuly  agreed  upon  the  price  of  his  treachery  to  the  seven  united 
provinces,  when  the  sudden  death  of  tlie  King  of  Si)ain  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations. 

Peace  was,  however,  so  necessary  to  the  belligerents,  that  the  expiration  of  the  truce  was  not  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  resumption  of  h<jstilities.  The  negotiations  in  which  Rubens  and  the  Lady 
Tserclaes  acted  the  most  conspicuous  parts  were  still  carried  on,  and  the  painter  cherished  the  hope 
of  gathering  round  Isabella  a  liberal  party,  free  from  Spanish  influence,  and  capable  of  restoring  to  the 
low  countries,  weakened  and  wasted  by  a  long  war,  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  their  wonted  prosperity. 
His  motives  were,  however,  misconstrued,  his  patriotism  was  stigmatised  as  interested,  and  an  emissary 
of  Richeheu's,  with  some  local  influence  at  La  Hague,  denounced  him  as  an  intriguant,  who  made  use  of 
the  Lady  Tsei-claes  only  as  a  venal  tool. 

£ngrossed  as  he  was  by  ix)litics,  he  did  not  neglect  his  piinting,  but  the  number  of  his  produc- 
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tions  must  appear  almost  miraciiloufl  to  any  one  who  ha<l  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  i 

which  he  apportioned  hin  time.     He  rose  every  morning  at  {oar,  and  after  attending  mafts,  commenced 

tlie  labourr  -''■--  j    - -■  -  ^'satelier.      In  his  diet  he  was  habitually  abstemious,  as  he  feared  the  effect 


of  good  living  upon  his  intellectual  powei's.  On  fine  evenings  he  delighted  in  displaying  his  skill,  on 
the  nmparts  of  Antwerp,  in  the  management  of  a  spirited  Andalusian  horee,  whose  arched  neck  and 
trailing  mane  he  has  so  often  represented  on  the  canvas.  With  the  artistic  and  literaiy  celebrities  of 
Europe  he  corresponded  regularly  ;  and  with  Peiresc,  the  hunous  antiquary  of  Provence,  whom  Balac 
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fn  isV  ndoable  letters  has  dencribed  as  "  a  piece  of  the  wreck  of  antiquity — a  relic  of  the  golden  ag^" 
^^  -vvTMB  on  the  most  intimate  tenoA. 

2t  was  through  the  influence  of  PcireHc  that  Rubens  got  leave  to  dispose  of  hia  engravingn  in 
J-,  II,  y--™      The  privilege,  however,  coat  him  an  expensive  law-suit,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  with- 


^ng  large  foms  of  money  from  the  kingdom  by  means  of  his  plates.     These  two  eminent  men 
""^^'^•iod  to  obtain  the  earliest  information  on  all  subjects,  whether  political,  litenury,  scientific,  or 
^^^ie,  and  wer«  ocmtimially  exchanging  books  and  pamphlets  in  various  languages. 

'^^'Ubeaa's  iliiiiilali upon  tha  tlieoiy  of  the  human  form,  written  about  this  time,  were  aome  of 
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the  most  original  and  interesting  of  his  literary  productions.  Ho  lays  down  as  a  thesis  that  man  mado 
after  God's  own  image,  is  tlie  pi-ototype  of  created  beautyi  Female  beauty  he  considers  as  second  only 
in  the  order  of  things,  and  as  a  derivative  merely,  although  it  may  siu'pass  in  elegance  and  grace  the 
beauty  of  man.  After  the  fall,  Rubens  supposes  that  the  form  of  man  became  gradually  degenerate, 
and  began  to  borrow  from  the  bnite  creation  some  of  their  characteristics  and  instincts.  He  is  guilty 
of  an  inconsistency  (no  rare  occurrence  mth  Rubens)  when  he  first  describes  man  as  a  prototype,  and 
then  sets  hhn  down  as  a  compouud  of  various  elements.  He  recognises  in  the  human  figure  those 
three  geometrical  archet}'i)es — the  cube,  the  sphere,  and  the  cone  :  the  sphei^e  is  developed  in  his 
head,  the  cube  in  his  carcass,  and  the  cone  in  his  tapering  limbs.  The  cube  predominates  in  muscular 
and  powerful  fiumes ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  heroes  and  athletes.  In  the  female  form,  the 
contour  is  spherical ;  and  Rubens  sees  in  the  roundness  of  the  waist,  the  neck,  and  the  shoulders  of 
the  fair  sex,  the  predominance  of  the  sphere.  In  the  classical  age,  the  ai'tists  borrowed  fix)m  human 
models  a  more  correct  notion  of  feminine  beauty  than  Rubens  did  from  the  stout  and  square-built 
originals  he  found  in  his  own  country.  The  line  of  beauty  lies  between  the  two  extremes ;  it  is  marred 
by  a  redundancy  or  a  deficiency  of  enibonpoint.  This  Rubens  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  his  "  theory'  of 
the  human  figure ;"  but  his  pmctice,  like  that  of  many  a  professor,  did  not  agree  with  his  precepts. 
His  women  are  all  gross,  sensual,  fleshy,  and  inelegant ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  the  faithful 
likenesses  of  those  whom  he  chose  for  his  models.  His  Mary  Miigdalene,  in  the  great  picture  of  "  The 
Entombment  of  Christ,"  is  the  facsimile  of  the  barmaid  of  some  Flemish  tavern. 

"THE   CHATEAU  DE   STEEN," 

The  country  house  of  Rubens — the  favourite  haunt  of  that  prolific  genius  who,  like  our  own  great 
dramatist,  "  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time.'*  .This  picturesque  and  castellated  country  residence, 
with  its  embattled  walls,  turrets,  and  mimic  fortresses — its  encircling  moat  and  stone  bridge  connecting 
its  insular  position  ^vith  the  mainland,  is  the  ty|)e  of  the  better  class  of  landgvly  or  country  seat,  in 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

In  the  architecture  of  these  summer  abodes  the  Flemings  aim  more  at  the  picturesque  and  the 
ornamental  than  the  usefid  and 'the  comfortable.  But  as  the  rerUiera  of  Belgium  always  spend  their 
winters  in  towTi,  and  only  pass  two  or  three  of  the  best  months  of  the  year  at  their  '^chdteaux  de  cam- 
pagne,"  they  have  no  inducement  for  making  them  as  warm,  cheerful,  and  convenient  as  the  si)acious 
mansions  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentr}',  so  poetically  described  by  a  modern  poet  : 

**  The  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand  I 
Amid  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 
O'er  all  the  blooming  land." 

But  although  not  suited,  like  the  "  stately  homes  "  of  our  own  country,  for  a  Christmas  residence,  these 
Belgian  chriteaux  are  very  pleasant  retreats  in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August.  Rubens  wa^  a 
magnificent  entertainer,  very  fond  of  society,  and  a  very  agreeable  companion.  The  spacious  vestibules 
of  this  mimic  fortress  were  no  doubt  the  scene  of  many  a  jovial  i)ai*ty,  to  which  the  genius  and  renown 
of  the  host  gave  an  unwonted  eclat.  It  was  situated  between  ViJvorde  and  Malins,  a  country  now 
intersected  by  railways,  which  form  part  of  the  great  continental  high-road  to  the  Rhine.  Though 
now  traversed  dui-ing  the  whole  summer  season  by  English  tourists,  at  the  time  of  Rubens  the  means 
of  locomotion  were  so  few  and  so  expensive  that  the  visits  of  our  countrymen  to  Holland  and  Belgium 
were  only  imdertaken  with  an  especial  object,  and  were  often  attended  with  considerable  risk  to  person 
and  purse. 

Rubens  s  picture  of  "  The  Chateau  de  Stoen,"  fiom  which  our  engraving  is  copied,  is  valuable,  not 
only  as  a  chef-cTcsuvre  of  the  great  master,  but  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  Flemiirfi  scenery. 


'*  SUSANNAH  AND  THE  ELDERS. 


t* 


Rubens  could  scarcely  have  selected  from  the  sacred  repertoire  a  subject  less  edifying.  Witli  Catholics, 
the  Apocrypha,  in  which  the  story  of  "  Susannah  and  the  Eldere"  is  found,  is  of  equal  authority  with  the 
rest  of  Scripture;  and  some  of  the  tenets  to  which  Protestants  object  most  strongly  are  founded  upon 
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passages  in  the  Apocrypha — such,  for  instance,  as  praying  for  the  dead.  Without  entering  into  any 
inquiry  of  the  grounds  of  religious  differences  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  whose  conscientious 
scruples  we  equally  appreciate  and  respect,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
which,  for  good  reasons,  we  term  "  Apocrypha,"  does  not  furnish  the  painter  of  the  grand  style  with 
subjects  so  eilifjdng  and  spiritualising  as  the  rest  of  the  Bjble;  and  we  therefore  regret  that  Rubens 
ever  lavished  the  resources  of  his  genius  upon  a  subject  so  unproductive  as  "  Susannah  and  the  Elders." 
Unaccompanied,  as  it  is,  with  any  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  the  two  hoary  sinners,  the  picture  is 
decidedly  meretricious;  and  all  the  richness  of  the  colouring,  the  life  of  the  figures,  the  truth  of  the 
exprassion  of  the  respective  faces,  and  the  artistic  beauty  and  merit  of  the  whole  piece,  cannot  com- 
l>ensate  for  the  objectionable  images  it  must  suggest  to  innocent  and  inexperienced  minda  The 
undraped  form  of  Susannah  is  a  truthful  representation  of  the  Flemish  model  from  which  it  was 
copied — fair,  fat,  and  feminine,  but  \vitliout  any  of  that  grace,  dignity,  and  vestal  purity  with  which  a 
Raphael  or  a  Michael  Angelo  would  have  invested  the  same  subject.  The  lascivious  leer  of  the  Elder 
who  is  tugging  at  the  drapery  is  revolting  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  other  Elder  is  even 
more  objectionable,  though  the  expression  of  his  face  is  partly  concealed.  The  conception  of  the  whole 
picture  is  very  natui-al,  and  the  unities  are  well  preserved. 


'»LA   CONCLUSION   DE   LA   PAIX." 

This  beautiful  masterpiece  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  allegorical  subjects  chosen  by  Rubens  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  his  patroness  "Mario  de  Aledicis."  These  paintings  are  twenty-one  in 
number,  and  consist  of  the  following  subjects  : — "The  Fate  of  Marie  do  Medicis,"  "Her  Birth,"  "Her 
Education,"  "  Henry  IV.  Receiving  the  Portrait  of  Marie  de  Medicis,"  "  His  Mamage  with  Marie," 
"  The  Landing  of  Marie  de  Medicis  at  Marseilles,"  "  Solemnisation  at  Lyons  of  the  Marriage  of  Henry 
IV.,"  "The  Birth  of  Louis  XIIL,"  "Henry  IV.  Intrusting  the  Symbol  of  his  Power  to  the  Qxieen" 
(an  engraving  of  this  celebrated  picture  ap})ears  in  a  previous  number),  "  Coronation  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,"  " The  Apotheosis  of  Hemy  IV.,"  "  The  Government  of  the  Queen,"  "The  Expedition  of 
Marie  de  Metlicis  to  the  Port  of  Oc,"  "  Tlie  Exchange  of  the  Princesses,"  "  The  Prosperity 
imder  the  Regency,"  "  The  Majority  of  Louis  XIIL,"  "  The  Escape  of  the  Queen  to  the 
Chfiteau  deBlois,"  "  Her  Reconciliation  with  her  Son,"  "  La  Conclusion  do  la  Paix"  (the  picture  from 
which  our  engraving  is  copied),  "  The  Tntt^iview  between  Marie  de  ]Me<licis  and  her  Son,"  "  The 
Triumph  of  Tnith."  The  subject  of  our  engniving  formed  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Marie  de  Medicis.  Mercury,  the  frod  of  oratory,  the  messenger  of  Ohnnpus,  and  the  patron  of 
thieves, — ^in  fact, 

"  A  god  80  various,  that  he  seems  to  be 
Not  one,  bat  every  god's  epitome,' 


1* 


is  of  course  present,  holding  in  one  hand  his  distinguishing  caduceus,  and  with  the  other  presenting 
Marie  de  Medicis,  a  poi-tly  dame  of  Dutch  bnild,  to  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
picture  is  highly  allegorical.  The  demons  of  war,  belching  forth  lire  and  destruction,  are  writhing  with 
impotent  rage  and  disappointment  at  the  termination  of  their  reign  of  teiTor.  The  now  useless  blade, 
arquebuse,  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  and  gauntlet  lie  neglected  on  the  ground,  and  peace  and  plenty 
succeed  to  the  devastation  of  the  fire  and  the  sword. 

After  her  reconciliation,  at  Angouleme,  with  her  son  Louis  XIIL,  in  1G20,  Marie  de  Medicis  returned 
to  Paris.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Baron  de  Vicq,  who  was  the  ambassador  at  the  Tuileries  for  the 
Low  Countries,  she  sent  for  Rubens,  as  she  \\dshed  to  enrich  the  walls  of  her  own  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg with  some  of  the  masterpiece^  of  this  great  painter.  He  came  at  her  bidding,  and  was  com- 
miasioned  by  the  Queen  to  illustrate  the  history  of  her  life  in  twenty-one  masterpieces.  Kubens, 
however,  instead  of  a  bond  fide  chronicle  contained  in  successive  tableaux,  painted  a  series  of  allegories,  in 
which  he  has  strangely  blended  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the  material 
and  the  spiritual.  Christianity  and  heathenism  go  hand  in  hand,  history  and  tradition  are  so  mixed 
up  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Olympus  mingle  in  the  tableaux  on  an  equality  -vrith  the  Royal  race  of  France. 
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la  the  conibsioii  of  mbjects  Bubeiu  followed  the  fuhion  of  the  time.  He  had  acquired  &  taate  for 
this  style  of  painting  while  studying  under  Otto  Veniua,  who  has  written  a  book  upon  allegory, 
adorned  with  symbolical  figurea,  suited  only,  in  the  opinion  of  Reynolds,  for  the  amusement  of 
children.  The  gallery  of  Medicis,  however,  euch  as  it  is,  and  the  other  productions  of  Rubena,  which 
have  beea  transferred  from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Louvre,  are  marvels  in  the  way  of  colouring.     The 


alli^rical  history  of  Marie  de  Medicis  has  beea  reproduced  in  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  with  very  gooA 

effect     Marie  de  Medicis  was  fond  of  watching  the  progreas  of  her  fevourite  painter  in  his  atelier , 

and  one  day  she  ordered  M.  de  Bautni  to  introduce  Rubens  to  a  select  circle  of  the  ladies  of  her  court. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Guimenfe,"  said  Rubens,  "  eclipses  all  the  rest  by  her  grace  and  beauty." 

"  fflie  is,  indeed,  aingolarly  beautifiU,"  "aid  M.  de  Bautru  :  "  one  of  the  wonderB  of  the  world  1 " 
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"  Is  there,  among  the  ladies  ni  my  coiui,"  said  the  Queen,  iiftor  a  pAUse  of  o  few  minutes,  ■  vij 
le  who  surpasses  in  beauty  all  yon  have  seen  in  your  travels ! " 
"  If  I  were  a  Parii^"  said  Rubens.  "  I  would  bestow  the  golden  apple  upon  the  Duchen  of 
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"  You  are  a  good  jitdge,"  replied  the  l^e^fi. . 

Rubens  was  all  his  life  insatiable  for  gold.  The  sums  he  demanded  for  his  paintings  were  exorbi- 
tant ;  and  his  eagerness  for  immediate  payment  such,  that  he  oflen  gave  great  offence  to  his  best 
customers.  The  moment  he  had  completed  for  the  Queen  her  allegorical  history,  he  complained  bitterly 
to  one  of  his  friends  thai  he  was  not  paid  ;  and  then  trembled  lest  his  greediness  for  gain  shoidd  lose 
him  the  patronage  of  the  best  customer  he  had  ever  had.  An  alchemist,  who  alleged  that  he  had  dLs- 
covered  the  philosopher's  stone,  oflFered  to  share  with  Rubens  the  proceeds  of  the  discovery,  if  the 
painter  would  advance  him  a  smaU  sum  for  the  completion  of  liis  laboratory. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Rubens,  "  I  have  anticipated  your  discovery  by  twenty  years :  through 
the  assistance  of  my  palette  I  can  turn  everything  to  gold." 

Rubens,  like  Raphael,  collected  around  him  a  host  of  promising  young  pupils,  most  of  whom  became, 
in  their  turn,  great  painters.  Vandyck,  Jordaens,  Van  Egmont,  Sneyders,  and  Vildeus  were  among 
the  number.  Some  of  the  most  famous  pictures  in  the  Liouvre  were  the  work  of  the  pupils  from 
sketches  by  Rubens,  and  were  afterwards  touched  up  by  the  great  master. 

The  copper  engravings  of  his  best  pieces  were  etched,  under  liis  own  direction,  by  Bolswert,  Dupont, 
and  Vosterman  ;  and  in  some  few  instances  the  engravings  are  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

The  loss  of  his  wife,  Isabella  Brandt,  in  the  year  1 620,  was  a  terrible  affiction  to  Rubens,  who 
could  find  no  alleviation  for  his  grief  but  in  a  constant  succession  of  scene  and  society.  He  made  a 
tour  through  Holland,  and  visited,  in  his  travels,  all  the  celebrated  Dutch  painters  of  the  time. 

At  the  request  of  Philip  IV.  he  undertook  a  journey  into  Spain,  and  during  his  stay  in  the  Spanish 
capital  he  produced  the  following  remarkable  pieces  :  "  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  "  The  Reconciliation 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,"  "  The  Triimiph  of  the  Church."  His  letters  from  Madrid,  written 
during  his  visit  to  Philip  IV.,  give  a  graphic  account  of  the  dissolute  mannei^  of  the  coui't,  of  the 
pride  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

From  Spain  Rubens  passed  into  Portugal  with  the  intention  of  spending  some  time  with  John, 
Duke  of  Braganza.  But  the  prmce,  fearing  the  expense  which  the  entertainment  of  Rubens  and  his 
suite  of  Spanish  and  Flemish  gentlemen  would  entaU  upon  him,  sent  a  messenger  beforehand  to  tell 
him  that  he  could  not  receive  him,  as  matters  of  importance  required  his  immediate  presence  in  Lisbon. 
He  begged  the  painter  to  accept  a  douceur  of  fifty  pistoles  as  a  pledge  of  his  regard.  Rubens  refused 
the  money  politely,  intimating  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  with  him  a  thousaud 
pistoles  for  the  casualties  of  his  journey.  Obliged  to  accept  for  the  night  the  hospitality  of  a  monastery, 
the  painter  was  struck,  the  next  day,  during  the  celebration  of  liigh  mass,  by  a  picture  on  tlie  wall 
which  had  all  the  characteristics  6f  his  own  style.  He  made  every  inquiry  among  the  monks,  who 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  artist.  At  last  the  prior  said  to  him  in  a 
tone  which  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  inquiry — 
"  We  must  not  mention  the  name  of  the  painter." 

"Not  when  Rubens  supplicates  1" 

At  a  name  so  widely  known,  the  monk  hesitated.  "  The  artist,"  said  he,  "  who  produced  that 
picture  is  dead  to  the  world.     He  is  a  monk." 

"A  monk!"  exclaimed  Rubens ;  "then  he  hides  his  light  under  a  bushel.  Father,  tell  me  his 
name  and  that  of  the  monastery  to  which  he  has  retired.  He  must  not  remain  there,  for  he  was 
destined  to  shine  like  a  light  before  men." 

The  praise  of  Rubens  was  too  much  for  the  susceptible  monk,  who,  overcome  by  the  inward  struggle 
between  duty  and  inclination,  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

The  name  of  this  monk,  prior  of  the  monastery,  and  painter  of  the  masterpiece  which  had  excited 
■0  much  admiration  in  Rubens,  was  Xavier  Collantes. 

The  Flemings  are  a  sdngular  people;  they  cling  to  ancient  habits,  customs,  prejudices,  and  pre- 
cedents with  the  tenacity  of  the  Chinese.  Thanks  to  English  capitalists,  railroads  have  been  constructed 
in  Belgium,  and  trains,  in  which  both  the  engine-drivers  and  stokers  are  for  the  most  part  English, 
have  been  substituted  for  the  ponderous  barges  which  had  for  centuries  plied  between  the  difierent 
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towns,  at  tlio  luto  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  on  the  numerous  canals  which  intersect  the  country, 
and  for  the  diligences  which  crawled  at  the  same  pace  over  the  paved  roads  of  the  Low  Countries; 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  the  Flanders  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  pi*etty  much 
the  same  as  the  Flanders  of  the  whole  of  the  seventeentL  The  travellers  and  tourists  who  are 
whisked  through  the  coimtry  in  express  trains  are  scarcely  aware  that  those  striking  evidences  of 
enligbtenment  and  civilisation,  the  luil  and  the  electric  telegraph,  have  introduced  few  coiTesponding 
changes  into  the  country  whose  level  and  well-cultivated  surface  they  admire  from  the  windows  of 
their  cau2)e.  Yet  so  it  Ls.  The  quaint  dress,  the  barbarous  language  (a  corrupt  melange  of  English, 
French,  and  German,  and  which  sounds,  in  the  mouths  of  the  natives,  more  like  the  inarticulate 
gibberings  of  some  savage  tribe  than  the  conventional  tongue  of  a  European  nation),  and  the  mediaeval 
mode  of  life,  remain  unaltered.  Leave  the  station  and  stroll  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  and  you 
will  find  that  with  the  rail  you  have  left  progress  behind  you.  Everything  in  the  interior  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago ;  and,  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  will  light  upon  a 
"  kermesse,"  or  festival  (periodical  in  all  Flemisli  villages),  precisely  similar  to  that  which  Bubens  has 
so  gniphically  represented  in  the  painting  from  wliich  our  engraving  is  copied. 

The  Flemish  boor  is  the  tyi)e  of  the  whole  cla.ss  of  boors.  He  is  proverbially  coarse,  rude, 
ignorant,  awkward,  and  unwashed;  lie  is  elephantine  in  his  gambols,  and  his  gestures,  like  his  gib- 
berish, arc  entirely  deficient  in  grace,  dignity,  and  decorum.  He  is,  indeed,  but  little  removed  in 
intelligence  fi*om  the  cattle  in  whose  society  lie  passes  so  nmch  of  his  time;  and,  if  we  had  no  better 
proof  of  the  fiict  than  the  evidence  of  the  Flemish  boor,  we  might  almost  doubt  whether  the  human 
intellect  is  really  progi'cssive,  mo  little  Ls  he  changed,  in  taste,  tone,  or  manner,  from  the  time 

*'  WLen  wild  in  v.'oods  the  noble  savage  rtin." 

Look  at  the  coarse  behaviour  of  these  indecent  clowns;  see  how,  inJba  feraruTn^  they  are  treating  their 
**  gentle"  helpmates.  The  piece,  in  some  of  its  phases,  rather  resembles  a  "  Eape  of  the  Sabines"  than 
an  ordinary  \Tllage  merrynuiking.  But  wild,  rude,  and  even  revolting  as  many  would  consider  the 
scene  in  most  of  its  details,  it  is  nevertheless  true  to  nature. 

**  Tipsy  shout  and  jollity, 
Frolic  and  frivolity," 

arc  in  the  ascendant;  ami,  although  the  style  of  the  pictme  is  not  that  in  which  Rubens  achieved  his 
world-^vdde  reputation,  neither  Van  Ostade,  Teniei*s,  nor  Wilkie  ever  designed  any  piece  more  tndy 
characteristic  of  national  manners.  Rubens  was,  ;>ar  exceU-ence,  a  painter  of  "  the  grand  style."  His 
sacred  and  allegorical  pieces  are  those  upon  which  his  fame  principally  depends;  but  the  amazing 
versatility  of  Ids  genius  enabled  him  to  adopt  any  other  style,  and  make  it  as  much  his  own  as  that  to 
wliich  he  had  devoted  his  time  and  energies.  The  multitude  of  ligm-es  introduced  into  "The 
Kermesse,"  the  variety  of  their  expressions,  attitudes,  and  pursuit^  make  of  it  an  elaborate  picture, 
which  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated.  Connoisseurs  familial'  with  the  mannera 
of  the  Flemish  will  at  once  recognise  the  merits  of  tliis  masterpiece. 

Before  Rubens  left  Spain  the  title  of  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council  was  conferred  upon  him,  an 
honour  to  which  his  son  Albert  was  intended  to  succeed. 

But  titles  and  orders  were  all  that  Philip  lY.  could  confer  upon  the  painter,  so  bankrupt  was  his 
exchequer  and  so  impossible  was  it  to  squeeze  any  money  out  of  the  people  of  Spain.  The  paintings 
were,  however,  paid  for  by  an  order  upon  the  Infanta,  or  rather  upon  those  rich  Belgian  provinces 
which  never  dishonoured  any  of  their  sovereign's  drafts  upon  them. 

After  passing  a  few  days  at  Paris  on  his  route  home,  Rubens  set  out  for  London  by  way  of 
Brussels.  Charles  I.,  a  libeml  patron  of  the  arts,  welcomed  him  with  great  cordiality  ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  genius,  created  him  a  knight,  and  presented  him  with  a  magni- 

ficent  fifword  and  a  diamond  collar. 

At  the  instigation  of  Rubens,  the  King  purchased  for  £20,000  the  beautiful  cartoons  which  were 
for  sale  in  Holland,  and  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  MantTia. 

Rubens  painted,  during  his  sojourn  in  England,  the  allegorical  decorations  of  the  ceilings  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall     The  apotheosis  of  James  I.  is  a  meretricious  conception,  in  which  the  cardinal 
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virtues  are  represented  by  memben  of  Parliunent^  and  in  which  Prudence,  under  the  form  of  Apollo, 
holda  ia  her  hand  a  cornucopia.  For  hia  paintings  at  Whitehall,  Rubens  received  the  sum  of  £3,000. 
They  were  touched  up  by  Cipriani  in  the  year  1780. 

As  he  had  come  to  England  with  credentials  from  Philip  of  Spain,  he  waa  treated  at  the  English 
court  as  an  Ambasaador  Plenipotentlaiy. 


JOHN  CAffilliL'S  ABT  TBZASITItSg 


An  English  nobleman  one  day  found  Rubens  afc  hia  easel  and  n  rather  an  ro  al  tone  said  1 
see  that  the  ambasKador  of  Hia  Most  Catholic  Majesty  emjloj  h  leisure  me  n  pa  t  ng  "Say 
rather,"  replied  Riibflna,  who  thought  that  the  triumphs  of  art  o  ght  to  take  pre  eden  e  of  d  ploniat  c 
pretensiona,  "  that  I  employ  my  leisure  time  in  doing  duty  ns  ambassado 

Diaturbancea  again  occurred  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  nfl  en  e  of  Holland  pre  a  led  in 
Flanders ;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  by  means  of  bribery  and  tr  gi  e,  at  last  effect^  h  a  object 
Rubena  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating,  in  the  name  of  Spam  terms  w  th  Holland  but 
the  representatives  of  the  United  ProTincea,  -who  had  compelled  he  Arcbducheaa  Isabella  to  agree  to 
a  treaty  with  Holland  without  the  concurrence  of  "Spain,  refused  o  acknowledge  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  upon  Rubens.  The  Duke  of  Arschot  was  commiss  oned  to  demand  of  him  h  s 
credentials,  which  Rubens,  with  a  weakness  incomprehetiHible  in  a  man  of  bia  genius  and  position, 
immediately  delivered. 

The  Archduchess,  then  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  had  the  meanness  to  recall  her  ambasBador 
who,  retiring  from  office,  again  tasted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  those  nteUectual  dehghtfl  of  which 
diplomacy  had  for  a  time  deprived  him.  The  death  of  the  In&nta,  which  happened  soon  after  relieved 
him  tor  ev-er  from  the  enervating  intercouise  of  courts. 

Rubens  had  been  four  ycaiB  a  widower  when  he  married  the  young  and  lovely  Helen  FormenL 
Of  the  consequences  of  this  marriage,  and  of  the  influence  it  exercised  over  the  destiny  of  the  painter, 
we  have  already  spoken. 

The  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  Infiuit  of  Spain  and  brother  of  Philip  IV.,  entered  upon  his  Regeni^  of 
tiie  Netherlands  after  the  bloody  battle  rf  Nordlingen.     The  city  of  Antwerp  celebrated  hia  arrivJ  in 
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May,  1635,  with  gi-eat  pomp  and  parade.  Rubeiut  bud  tlio  sole  mamtgement  of  the  festdval,  and 
designed  with  his  own  hand  the  slightly  coloured  sketches  wliich  adorned  the  eleven  triiunphal  orchee 
erected  along  the  route  of  the  prince. 

"The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Pet«r,"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  pointed  in  1636,  wm  the  kst  thef- 
^muvre  of  this  great  master.  A  letter  written  by  Rubens  to  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Duquesnoy,  who 
had  Just  at  this  time  put  the  finishing  teuch  to  a  statue  of  St.  Andrew,  for  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  is  the  latest  record  we  have  of  his  life.  "  Youi-  glory  and  renown,"  said  Rubens  to  the 
sculptor,  "  abed  a  halo  round  the  nation  to  which  you  belong.  If  the  weight  of  years,  and  a  terturing 
gout,  which  drains  tho  very  fountain  of  life,  did  not  keep  me  a  close  prisoner,  I  would  start  at  once  for 
Borne,  osd  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  immortal  productions  of  your  genius ;  but,  as  I  am  denied  this  gra- 
tLSoitiou,  I  can  oiAj  hops  Hi&t  wo  ^all  Luve  you  very  speedily  among  us.  Grant  that  you  may  arrivo 
before  death,  which  will  soon  close  my  eyes  to  everything  around  me,  deprives  me  of  the  inexpressible 
delight  I  should  feel  in  gazing  upon  the  marvels  wrought  by  your  hand."  This  touching  and  gratify- 
ing letter  had  aoareely  ri-ai'hcd  Its  destiuatiou,  when  an  attack  of  his  jiaiuful  malady  deprived  Flanders 
of  its  greatest  ornament  and  the  world  of  its  chief  painter.  Rubens  expired  of  gout  in  the  stomach, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1640,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  civil  functionaries  and  the  tradespeople  of  Antwerp,  accompanied  the 
fiineral  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  James,  where,  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Ferment  &inily,  was 
deposited  the  cofiin  which  inclosed  the  dust  of  this  immortal  painter. 

Three  days  alter  the  burial  a  funeral  service  was  oelebmted  in  hia  honour,  more  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent than  any  that  ever  graced  the  obsequies  of  Flemish  piince  or  potentate. 

Treasures  of  vaiious  kinds  were  found  in  hia  bureau — precious  stones,  articles  of  vertu,  every  kind 
of  curiowty ;  six  gold  cliains,  sevei'ai  rings,  keepsakes  of  different  sovereigns ;  the  diamond  hat-band 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  our  Charles  I.,  and  which  was  worth,  at  least,  X2,000 ;  ivory 
figores,  crystals,  medals,  ancient  and  modem;  agates  from  the  East;  coruuliaa  and  onyx  seals;  and 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  masterpieces  of  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Butch  paintei-s,  of  which 
^^ty-tliree  were  by  Rubens.    The  whole  collection  waa  valued  at  more  than  a  million  of  francs. 

HIS   MERITa 

In  every  style  of  art,  as  we  had  occasion  to  state  in  one  of  our  critical  notices  of  a  landscape  by 
Rubens,  thb  great  Flemish  master  was  equally  successful.  His  prolific  pencil  jiroduced,  with  a  rapidity 
and  skill  never  equalled,  in  either  ancient  ov  modem  times,  masterpieces  in  history,  allegory,  genre, 
landscape,  portrait,  animals,  fi-uit,  and  flowers.  The  cornucopia,  which  ho  eo  frequently  reproduced 
upon  canvaE^  was  a  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  Inexhaustible,  like  that  emblem  of  plenty, 
'  he  astonished  the  world  by  the  versatihty  of  his  talent.  He  generally  sketched  the  outline  of  his 
pictures  with  the  brush — a  careless  mode  of  procedure  much  adopted  by  the  painters  of  his  day.  This 
practice  exposed  him  to  the  criticism  of  inaccurate  drawing.  In  brilliancy  and  freshneas  of  colouring 
he  surpassed  the  most  populai-  jiaintera  of  Venice ;  but  in  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts,  in  inspi- 
iBtion,  grace,  and  sublimity,  he  was  &r  behind  them.  There  is  occasionally  a  rawness  in  his  painting, 
attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  excluaive>use^  in  some  of  hia  pieces,  of  four  colour^  consisting 
of  the  moat  glaring  und  the  most  delicate  tints  of  his  palette.  But  in  his  backgrounds  Rubens  is 
unexceptionable.  He  has  here  blended,  with  consummate  skill,  in  one  liarmonising  wholes  the  various 
hues  upon  his  canvas.  His  portraits,  which  surpass,  in  lusty  life  and  animal  beauty,  the  best  produo- 
tioQB  of  Titian  and  Vandyck,  are  inferior  in  grandeur  and  dignity  to  the  cJie/K-tTavxre  of  these  two 
great  masters.  Nevertheless,  the  "  Chapeau  do  Paille,"  wliich  Rubens  prized  more  than  anything  he 
hod  done,  and  which  he  would  never  part  with,  is  a  marvel  of  his  art  In  his  dasdcal  subjects  he  is 
inferior  to  Fousain,  who  seemed  far  more  familiar  with  the  forms  and  fashions  of  antiquity  than  with 
tboae  of  the  world  in  which  he  Uved.  Rubens  excels  only  in  the  gross  and  sensual  t^rpes  of  clasdcal 
art ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Fa\ms,  Satym,  and  Silcnuses. 

Id  his  paintings  of  animals  he  alwa3rs  chose  for  his  mod^  the  largest  models  of  Uie  bmte  creation ; 
t£c  horse,  the  bull,  Uie  tiger,  and  the  lion  wore  hia  favourite  study,  because  he  took  a  pleasure  in 
watohing  the  development  of  their  muscular  powera.     In  a  word,  Rubeoa  was  too  material  in  all  his 
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conceptions.  His  men  and  women  hare  too  much  of  the  animal^  and  too  little  of  the  spiritual— too 
much  of  the  earthlj,  and  too  little  of  the  heaveulj — ^in  their  composition.  There  i%  in  consequeDoe^  a 
tiring  and  disagreeable  sameness  in  all  his  male  and  female  figures.  He  had  originallj  formed  his 
ideas  of  beauty  fix>m  the  redundant  forms  of  his  own  square-built  countrywomen)  and  the  studj  in 
foreign  countries  of  all  that  was  sublime^  beautiful,  and  graceful  in  dasaical  art^  onlj  modified,  without 
eradicating,  this  Tidous  predilection.  Animal  life  is  eyerywhere  the  same ;  but  the  change  of  expres- 
sion and  the  play  of  features,  influenced  by  the  fimcy,  are  infinite  in  their  variety.  Even  in  Bubens's 
most  holy  conceptions  we  still  recognise  that  fatal  predominating  influence  of  matter  over  mind,  which 
so  greatly  weakens  the  effect  of  his  sacred  masterpieces.  In  his  painting  of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  the 
introduction  of  a  dog  imder  the  table,  picking  a  bone,  is  surely  a  violation  of  all  harmony  and  pro- 
priety. 

There  is  not,  we  think,  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  Rubens's  paintings  a  single  female  figure  in  which 
the  voluptuous  development  of  the  form  is  redeemed,  or  spiritualised,  by  the  influence  of  mind.  We 
do  not  recognise  a  fece  in  the  collection  indicative  of  that  heroic  spirit  which  inspired  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a 
Maid  of  Saragossa,  or  a  Florence  Nightingale.  There  is  none  of  that  tenderness,  that  devotedness^  that 
enthusiasm,  that  self-sacrifice,  which  make  of  women  ministering  spirits,  angels  of  comfort^  heroines, 
and  martyrs. 


FRANCOIS    SNEYDERS. 


T  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  the  several  schools  of  art  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Although  topographically  so  closely  united,  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  rq)ertavre8  are^  in 
their  characteristics,  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  although 
only  separated  by  a  few  leagues,  and  imited  at  one  time  under  one  sovereign,  have- 
in  art — as  little  in  common  as  England  and  Italy.  The  Flemings,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Rubens,  cover  their  square  yards  of  canvas  with  large  and  life-like  subjects ; 
whereas  the  Dutch  work  patiently  at  small  pieces,  which  they  finish  with  great  skill 
and  precision.  The  Flemings  aim  at  representing  nature  as  she  really  is ;  while  the 
Dutch  endeavour  to  improve  upon  their  originals  by  the  refinement  and  polish  of  their 
decoration.  And  this  difference,  of  which  we  will  hereafter  analyse  the  causey  is 
perceptible  in  every  branch  of  art,  as  much  in  the  pieces  where  figures  are  the  principal 
objects,  as  in  landscapes,  animals,  and  fiower  and  fruit  pieces.  There  is  not  the  least 
affinity  between  the  bold  and  striking  landscapes  of  Van  Artois^  Wildens,  or  even 
Huysmans  of  Malines,  and  those  gi*oves  or  sandy  shores  so  exqtdsitely  finished  by  the 
Dutch  artists,  Ruysdael  and  Wynants.  In  the  same  way,  the  hunting  scenes  of  Philip  Wouvennans, 
the  animals  of  Karel  Dujarclin,  the  "  still  life  "  of  David  de  Heem,  and  the  fruit  and  fiower  pieces  of 
Van  Huysum,  are  not  to  be  compared,  because  their  merits  are  so  very  different  in  kind,  with  the 
panting  hounds  of  FranQois  Sneyders,  or  with  his  beautiful  fruit  pieces  and  well  supplied  larders. 

Had  Rubens  not  been  that  imiversal  genius  we  have  represented  him — ^had  he  not  possessed  the 
magic  power  of  producing  pictures  in  every  style,  which  were  all  marvels  of  art  in  their  way — ^but  had 
he,  instead  of  being  that  "  admirable  Crichton  "  of  the  schools  of  art,  which  he  really  was^  devoted  his 
imdivided  attention  to  the  description  of  lions,  boars,  and  dogs,  tableaux  of  game^  and  cornucopias  of 
fruit,  Rubens — even  the  great  Rubens ! — ^himself  would  not  have  excelled  in  this  style  the  inimitable 
Sneyders.  It  was,  however,  from  the  models  of  this  prince  of  painters  that  Sneyders  borrowed  those 
characteristics  of  his  art  which  are  in  him  so  vigorous  and  so  captivating. 

Fran9ois  Sneyders  was  bom  in  the  year  1579,  and  was,  therefore,  only  two  years  younger  than 
Rubens.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  year  1649,  leaving  behind  him  scarcely  any  materials 
for  a  biography,  except  what  we  can  gather  from  the  history  of  his  paintings.  He  received  his 
instructions  in  art  from  Peter  Breughel,  senior.     While  imder  Henry  Van  Balen,  ho  made  consideir- 
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Kbl«  prc^nrees ;  and  his  introduction  to  Anthony  Vandyck — a  name  to  be  hereafter  immortalised — wad 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  both  pupils  of  Van  Balen.  Although  Vandyck  was  much 
younger  than  Sneyders,  the  two  artiste  early  formed  a  mutual  friendship  for  each  other ;  and,  as  soon 
aa  they  were  released  from  the  trammels  of  pupilage,  they  both  offered  incense  at  the  shriue  of  that 
great  artist,  who  was  beginning  to  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  upon  the  Flemish  schooL  They  both  culti- 
nted  their  art,  and  derived  vitality  and  vigour  from  the  genius  of  Kubeiis. 


VBAHOOIS  8SSTVSBB. 


With  Sueydui's  eaiiecially  thLt  was  the  coise.  So  inibuixl  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  the  prince  of 
painters,  that  Rubena,  while  he  watched  the  progreaa  of  Sneyden,  clecl&r^d  that  he  could  fhucy  the 
Htrokes  wore  his,  the  colouriog  and  style  wete  oo  identical  with  his  owu. 
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HIS  PORTRAIT. 
Fntmfois  Sneyden  was,  like  moat  of  the  celebrated  painters  of  hia  time,  a  tall  and  handsome  man. 
His  features  were  well  duseUed,  regular,  and  expressive ;  hie  forehead  high  and  broad ;  his  eyes  large, 
fall,  and  Inatroos;  his  nose  straight,  and  well  formed;  his  upper  lip  covered  with  an  abundant 
mousbtohe,  waa  gloBBy  and  black.  His  mouth — ^that  most  expressive  of  all  the  features  of  the  face,  and 
which  is,  whatever  phrenologists  may  Bay  to  the  contrary,  the  most  certain  diagnosis  of  the  bent  of  the 
dispomtion — was  beautifiilly  carved ;  while  hia  chin  was  round,  well-shaped,  and  expresfdve  of  firmness 
and  independence  of  character.  There  is  a  melancholy  grandeiu'  about  the  hmt  eruemble  of  the  face, 
which  both  pleases  and  saddens  the  spectator.  The  intei'est  we  feel  in  gazing  on  this  portrait  of 
8neydei«  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  we  experience  in  contemplating  Vandyck's  Charles  I.,  whom  the 
Plemiah  artist,  in  the  r^ularity  of  his  expressive  features,  somewhat  resembles.  The  painting  fix>m 
which  our  engraving  is  copied  must  have  been  executed  at  a  time  when Sncyders  was  no  longer  young; 
whereas  the  portrait  taken  by  his  friend  Yandyck  represents  the  artist  in  the  prime  of  manly  vigour. 
There  is,  however,  so  great  a  similarity  iu  the  pose  and  the  costume,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  worn  and 
haggard  look  of  this  oval  likeuesa,  we  should  think  it  had  been  copied  from  Vandyck's  celebrated 
picture.     In  both  likenesses  the  intellectual  character  of  the  face  is  beautifully  preserved 

"  THB  UCEKSBD  DBALBB  IN  GAME." 

"  Still  life"  was  at  first  the  forte  of  Sneyders.  He  delighted  in  grouping,  upon  a  spacious 
dresser,  a  varied  collection  of  dead  game,  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  colours 
which  he  produced  so  vividly  and  so  naturally.  He  never  reflected  beforehand  what  he  shoidd  repre- 
sent ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  differed  from  nearly  all  the  other  painters  of  "  still  life,"  who  study  the 
groupng  of  their  different  subjects  as  attentively  as  an  historical  painter  does  the  disposition  of  his 
living  figuires.  Among  the  objects  which  would,  under  other  circumstances,  he  only  accessories,  they 
choose  one  which  becomes  the  principal  feature  of  the  piece.  TTpon  this  principal  feature  in  the  fore- 
ground they  laiiah  all  the  resources  of  light  and  colour ;  while  the  others,  according  to  the  degree  of 
importance  whidi  is  attached  to  them,  appear  only  in  a  kind  of  half  light,  or  are  lost  imperceptibly  in 
shade.  In  the  kitchen  scenes,  for  instance,  of  Kalf  or  Van  Tol,  there  is  a  kind  of  method  in  the  dis- 
position of  things  of  different  degrees  of  importance — of  shining  cavddrons,  or  of  utensils  which  are 
only  introduced  as  accessories.  Sneyders,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  paints  "  still  life,"  studies  only  the 
softness  or  the  bnlliancy  of  the  colouring,  and  aims  but  at  describing,  with  truth  and  vigour,  the 
actual  appearance  of  his  subject  His  fruit,  hia  dishes,  his  lifeless  fiesh  or  fowl,  he  has  not  introduced 
for  the  purpo.se  of  making  them  instrumental  in  the  mere  effect  of  hia  piece,  but  he  has  a  practical 
end  in  view  ;  of,  in  other  words^  he  has  aimed  only  at  a  faithful  representation  of  the  furred  skin  of  a 
hare,  lianging  by  its  leg  to  a  hook  in  the  larder — of  the  bristling  armour  of  a  boar's  back — or,  as  we 
see  jn  the  picture  from  which  we  have  taken  our  engraving,  of  the  sweeping  and  gorgeous  plumage  of 
the  peacock.  Little  does  he  care  whether  or  not  the  grouping  of  all  the  subjects  which  we  see  in  our 
illustration  will  produce  k  harmonising  whole — a  well-digested  ensemble  of  colours,  which  the  eye  can  take 
ill  easily  and  at  a  glance.  His  chief  object  is  to  vindicate  his  reputation  as  a  painter  of  the  style;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  more  sure  path  to  &me.  "  Still  life  "  may  be  compared  to  a  set  of  samples  which 
a  painter  makes  at  his  dS>iil  in  artistic  life,  with  the  view  of  consulting  them  hereafter  for  the 
innumeraUo  sliades  of  colouriug  ho  may  ri^cpilre,  and  through  the  assistance  of  which  he  will  gain, 
little  by  little,  a  knowledge  of  tlie  harmony  of  tone,  breadtii,  and  hrtudling.  In  the  same  way  a  writer 
di-aws  upon  the  dictionary  of  hia  memoi-y  for  all  those  words  of  which  he  must  first  know  the  precise 
meaning  befoi'e  he  can  make  them  available  in  his  language.  The  study  of  "  still  life"  is,  as  it  were, 
the  grammar  of  tJ)o  painter.  He  first  leoms  to  speak  correctly  the  language  of  art^  and  then  uses  this 
preliminary  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  his  future  eloquence. 

In  "  The  Licensed  Dealer  in  Game,"  there  is  a  richness,  a  profusion,  a  prodigality  of  labour,  which 
we  do  not  i-ccoUoct  to  have  seen  equalled  in  any  other  painting  of  "  still  life."  The  superabundance 
of  flesh  and  fowl  collected  on  one  dresser  almost  ])alls  upon  the  fancy,  although  the  oppressive  effect  is 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  the  dealer  and  of  his  dogs,  whose  training  undergoes  a  severe 
ordeal  ia  tliB  [irosenee  of  so  many  fragrant  and  attractive  dainties. 
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Boben^  who  could  mistake  Snejders*8  touches  for  his  own,  found  in  the  painter  of  ''  still  life"  a 
most  useful  and  efficient  assistant  in  the  working  up  of  his  pictures.  Yandyck  was  his  great  coadjutor 
in  figure-painting,  Wildens  and  Lucas  Van  Uden  in  his  landscapes.  He  was,  however,  always  ready 
and  willing  himself  to  repay  the  services  of  his  three  pupils ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Sneyders,  he  often, 
adorned  with  human  figures  the  gi-eat  "  still  life  "  pictures  of  the  painter  of  a.nimft.|g.  Untbi'tunately, 
however,  for  Sneyders,  the  figures  which  Rubens  intended  as  accessories  became  the  prominent  features 
of  the  piece.  In  some  of  the  paintings  wliich  were  the  joint  production  of  Bubens  and  Sneyders,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  these  two  great  masters,  equally  famous  in  their  way,  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  as  to  the  effect  they  will  produce  upon  the  spectator ;  and  the  harmony  of  the  pictiu^  is  soiiiotimes 
sacrificed  to  this  unintentional  rivalry.  There  is  a  chef-d^muvre  among  the  collection  at  La  iiaye,  in 
which  Rubens  has  introduced  a  curious  looking  figure,  dressed  in  a  garb  which  indicates  at  once  the 
hunter  and  the  monk  Over  his  caijsock  he  carries  a  hunting  horn,  fastened  to  his  waistband,  and  he 
is  in  the  act  of  hanging  a  doc  to  a  hook  in  the  wall.  He  is  evidently  the  prior  of  some  order,  who  has 
had  his  likeness  taken  in  this  dress  to  show  how  greatly  liis  skill  as  a  sportsman  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged.  Partridges,  snipes,  moor  fowl,  hares,  boards  head, 
melons,  grapes,  artichokes,  asparagus,  and  all  things,  indeed,  that  the  epicure  could  desire,  are  grouped 
together  on  this  canvas.  Eveiy  part  of  the  picture  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar  touch  of  the  brush. 
The  downy  softness  of  the  partridge,  the  fur  of  the  hare,  the  rough  and  ridgy  sur&ce  of  the  melon, 
with  its  succession  of  gi-een  and  golden  tints,  the  inviting  ripeness  of  the  grapes,  are  represented  with 
such  a  beautiful,  delicate,  and  transparent  shade,  that  they  delight  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  while 
they  make  his  mouth  water. 

It  is  not  always  a  first  or  a  second  work,  however  excellent,  that  secures  to  its  author  fiune  or  profit. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  artists  and  their  cJiefa-cTceuvre,  There  is  a  luck  in  these  matters,  or  at  any 
rate  that  happy  inspii-ation  which  men  irreverently  call  "  luck" 

Sneyders  had  painted  pictures  of  rare  merit ;  he  had  had  the  great  honour  of  working  with  Rubens^ 
as  his  "  mate,"  or  "  colleague ;  "  but  his  first  great  liit  was  a  painting  representing  "  A  Stag  Hunt." 

This  picture  made  Sneyders's  fortune,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  it 

It  has  been  justly  said  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning ;  but  there  certainly  is  a  royal  road  to 
success  for  painters,  and  Sneyders  found  it,  when  liis  "  Stag  Hunt "  attracted  the  attention  and  socured 
the  patronage  of  Pliilip  III.,  King  of  Spain. 

Philip  commissioned  Sneydoi-s  to  paint  a  number  of  battle  and  hunting  pieces.  The  Archduke 
Albert  followed  the  example  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  when  from  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  he 
became  monarch  of  that  fertile  country  (so  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  in  that  gift  of  Heaven — 
genius),  he  named  Sneydera  his  jmintcr  in  ordinar}'.  With  Sneyders's  battle  scenes  we  are  not  well 
acquainted,  but  we  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  hunting  pieces. 

There  is  about  them  a  fire,  a  reality,  an  energy,  perfectly  irresistible.  For  glow  of  feeling  and 
impetuous  power,  they  approach  Rubens.  They  are,  in  fact,  battle  pieces — deadly  combats — of  beings 
whose  arms  are  all  supplied  by  "  Nature's  crowning  hand."  And  how  much  more  savage  and  terrible 
are  those  engagements  where  bnital  passion  has  no  weapon  but  its  own  fangs,  or  claws,  its  own  gripe,  or 
deadly  hug.  Even  among  men  what  weapon  is  more  fatal  than  a  bruiser's  clenched  fist.  And  how 
much  more  horrible  is  a  fatal  boxing  match  than  a  "  dud  cL  la  vwrt^  Of  the  bloody  battles  which  Sneyders 
dehghted  to  paint,  brutes  were  the  heroes  ;  but  for  glowing  life  and  passionate  power  those  brutes  rival 
the  men  and  women  of  Rubeas.  Their  eye-balls  glare,  sparkle,  and  glower ;  their  nostrils  expand ; 
they  foam  at  the  mouth  ;  their  jaws,  yawning  wide,  stream  with  blood :  and  when  Sneyders  represents 
the  rush  of  a  pack  of  maddened  hounds  on  a  boar  at  bay,  as  in  the  pictmre  now  before  us,  tearing  his 
grisly  sides,  biting  his  tough  ears,  many  of  them  during  the  process  gored,  ripped  open,  and  expiring 
on  the  ground,  the  spectator  gazing  on  this  vivid  picture  fancies  he  hears  their  bark,  their  shrill 
sharp  cries  of  pain  or  joy,  the  savage  grunt  of  the  boar,  and  even  the  blast  of  the  horn. 

"BOAE  HUNT." 
There  is  a  wonderful  depth  of  expression  in  the  powerful,  ferocious^  grisly  hero  of  this  fiunous  piece. 
The  odds  against  the  porcine  king  of  the  forests  of  Germany  are  frightful  j  and  the  painter  has  wisely 
chosen  that  moment  of  intense  and  exciting  interest  in  any  conflict^  any  battle  of  men  or  beast^  any 
drama  of  life  or  death,  when  the  denouement  is,  though  near  at  hand,  as  yet  uncertain. 


fi<  iOHir  oAsraun  abt  tbsasubss  bzhibitioit. 

A  great  wntor  has  aaid  that  it  is  not  In  hnnuui  nftture  to  look  on  at  any  conflict  for  five  minutes 
vithoDt  taking  one  side  or  the  other.  The  realily  of  this  boar  hunt  is  tested  and  proved  by  the  &ct, 
that  all  who  look  at  it  are  wannlj  on  the  side  of  the  boar.  The  ezprenion  of  Ma  life-like,  fiery  eye  is 
almost  harrowing  in  its  intense  agony  of  endurance.  The  dogs  seem  like  a  rabble  let  loose  upon  a 
hero.  The  grouping  of  these  dog^  their  muscular  developmenli  their  canine,  crafty  ferocity  of  expres- 
sion, their  admirable  oontraflt  to  tike  long-tusked  warrior  they  are  attacking  at  odds,  so  revoltiiig  to 


Bn^  jnstioe-the  very  ground  on  which  they  lie,  and  the  tree  that  marks  the  spot  of  many  a  death- 
gasp,  aU  unite  to  make  this  picture  Sneyders'a  masterpiece.  The  breve  boar  may  fiill,  but  if  he  does, 
like  Foggy  Lobkins's  relatives,  he  will  die  game,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

8neyde«  has  this  advantegg  over  the  Dutch  paintem  of  animal  Jif^  that  his  successes  were  achieved 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  always  attend  the  represent. tion  of  „o«m  of  tempestuous  and  oonflictiBg 
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puaiotis.  WouTennauB  delighted  in  Admirable  pictnres  of  prepantions  for  fiunting.  A  lordly  castle, 
graceful  ladiee  mountiDg  their  steeds  and  bowing  to  the  compliments  of  their  knights  and  squii«e ; 
how  easy  mch  a  scene  compared  to  the  fiery  conflict  depicted  in  "  The  Boar  Hunt" 


"PIQHT   BBTWBRK   BBAH8  AND  KWM." 

No  other  painter  of  "-"iTiiRlH — not  even  our  own  immortfll  Landseer — has  sucoeeded  in  invefiting 
with  so  much  grandeur,  we  might  almost  say  sublimity,  the  cootest  between  dogs  and  bears,  or  boars. 
In  the  celebrated  masterpiece,  of  which  we  have  here  given  an  illustration,  the  internecine  struggle 
between  ths  dogs  and  bears  is  represented  with  lifelike  effect  The  shaggy  monster  who,  erect  on  hi> 
faiad  leg(^  folds  ih  hia  deadly  embrace  the  crushed  hound,  is  buted  mx  all  sides  by  the  yel|ang  pr^^k. 
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One  tears  at  his  ear,  another  attacks  his  flank,  a  third  gnaws  the  muscles  of  his  powerful  limb ;  while 
others,  unable  as  yet  to  join  in  the  bloody  strife,  are  aiding  with  their  tongue  the  teeth  of  their  con- 
freres.     The  huge  monster  of  the  wood  still  holds  his  own,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his  daunt- 
less assailants,  many  of  whom,  gasping  and  mangled  around  him,  bear  evidence  to  the  prowess  of  their 
mighty  foe.     I^  at  length,  overcome  by  numbers,  he  &Ils  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rabble,  his 
defeat  will  not  have  been  inglorious ;  and,  had  his  maimed  and  bleeding  foes  the  faculty  of  language, 
they  might  exclaim  with  Pyrrhus,  "  one  more  such  victory,  and  we  are  undone  ! "     In  another  part  of 
the  well-fought  field,  another  bear  is  baited  by  another  pack ;  and  here  the  contest  is  equally  close 
and  uncertain.     The  claws,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  of  infuriated  Bi*uin  have  made  deadly  ravages  among 
the  hounds,  whose  cries  of  agony  are  drowned  by  the  growling  thimder  of  their  terrific  opponent. 
The  pertinacity  of  the  dogs,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter  in  their  ranks,  is  admirably  described  by 
the  inspired  painter ;  and  the  ferocious  expression  of  baffled  rage  in  their  faces,  as  they  tug  and  strain 
at  the  almost  impervious  liide  of  the  bear,  shows  how  long  and  studiously  the  artist  must  have 
watched  the  progress  of  similar  engagements.     There  is  a  terrible  reality  about  the  whole  piece  ;  and 
we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  demoniacal  fierceness  of  the  savage  bear  s  fiery  eye,  as  he 
hugs  his  victim,  or  the  anguish  of  the  expiring  hound.     There  is  no  sameness  in  the  faces  of  the  dogs ; 
their  expressions  are  as  varied  as  their  attitudes ;  and  we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  conception  which  could  suggest  so  interesting  a  variety  in  so  many  dogs  of  the  same  race. 
To  have  been  present  at  the  scenes  which  Sneyders  has  represented  so  faithfully — lions  darting  on  their 
prey,  boars  infuriated  by  the  hounds,  stags  at  bay,  or  baited  beai's — implies  a  degree  of  personal  risk 
which  few  painters  would  care  to  encounter.    And  yet  it.  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  without  having 
actually  assisted  at  these  savage  scenes,  the  painter  could  have  described  them  with  so  much  attention 
to  the  minutisB  of  the  tableau, 

"DOGS  IN  A   LARDER." 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  examined  the  paintings  collected  in  the  Museums  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  took,  we  are  told,  but  little  notice  of  Sueyders's  che/s-cToeuvre.  "  The  works  of  this  master,"  said  he, 
"are,  fix)m  their  subject  matter,  their  size,  and,  we  might  add,  their  number,  better  suited  for  the  walls 
of  an  anteroom  than  the  picture-gallery  of  a  palace."  The  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  further- 
more, says  :  "  We  have  here  pictures  of  game,  of  bear,  boar,  and  stag  hunts  by  Sneyders,  de  Vos,  T^i;, 
and  Weenix.     The  best  in  this  style  are  by  Weenix." 

Sneyders's  hunting  scenes,  and  even  his  still  life  pieces,  cover,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  so  large  a 
surface  of  canvas,  that  they  are  better  filted  for  the  panelings  formerly  used  in  large  dining  halls  than 
for  picture-frames.  We  have  by  degrees  so  contmcted  the  size  of  our  dwellings  that  we  can  no  longer 
find  space  for  the  magnificent  masterpieces  of  Sneyders,  or  for  such  productions  as  "  The  Battles  of 
Alexander  the  Great^"  by  Charles  le  Brun.  Even  Gobelin  tapestry  is  completely  out  of  place,  save  in 
the  palaces  of  our  wealthy  aristocracy.  The  painting  of  "Dogs  in  a  Larder"  does  not,  however, 
labour  under  this  disadvantage,  if  it  is  not  almost  a  sacrilege  to  ilso  such  a  term  as  "  disadvantage  "  in 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  Flemish  painter  of  animals.  Many  of  these 
priceless  treasures  of  art  are,  nevertheless,  for  want  of  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  display  them  in, 
oonsigned  in  neglected  rolls  to  the  recesses  of  garrets  and  out-houses,  where  they  are  worm-eaten  and 
are  rotting  to  pieces.  The  moderate  size  of  ^*  Dogs  in  a  Larder  "  has  preserved  it  from  this  ignominious 
fate.  There  is  a  wonderful  reality  about  the  picture  :  the  dogs,  who  have  penetrated  into  this  well- 
supplied  larder,  can  scarcely  realise  to  themselves  their  good  fortune  j  but  two  of  them,  lik^  the  curs 
that  they  really  are,  instead  of  seizing  each  on  his  part  of  the  abundance  which  would  furnish  enough 
and  to  spare  for  a  whole  pack,  are  quarrelling  over  a  half-picked  bone.  The  third,  more  sensible,  if 
not  more  honest,  profiting  by  the  carelessness  which  has  left  so  inviting  a  banquet  within  his  reach, 
"  takes  tlie  goods  the  gods  provide  him."  With  glaring  eyes  and  crouching  form,  poor  puss,  who  dares 
not  for  her  life  venture  within  the  range  of  such  keen-scented  opponents,  is  watching  from  a  distance 
the  rapid  plunder  of  the  larder  in  which  her  own  minor  depredations  have  often  passed  undetected. 
The  whole  scenei  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  style  of  this  master,  and  would  repay  the  attentive  study 
af  the  student  in  the  «rt  of  animal  painting. 
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With  refei'eiice  to  that  superiority  wliich  Sir  Joshua  affected  to  find  in  the  paintings  of  Weenix, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  it.  An  amateur  who  judges  the  merit  of  a 
painter  by  the  fineness  of  touch  or  the  fini'sli  of  the  parts,  might  see  much  to  admire  in  the  elaborate 
productions  of  Weenix  j  but  tliat  an  ai-tist  so  celebrated  as  tlio  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  shouhl 
have  BO  lightly  esteemed  the  bold  and  effective  touches  of  Sneyders,  is  quite  incomprehensible.  A  compari- 
son between  the  pieces  of  Weenix  and  Francois  Sneyders  is,  moreover,  ridiculous.  Both  these  uliatahave 
painted  admirably  to  the  purpc«e,  each  having  regard  to  the  space  he  intended  to  occupy.  But,  with- 
out attempting  to  justify  the  criticism  of  Sir  Joshua,  we  cannot  help  r^rottiug  that  Sneydere  had  80  little 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  even  as  a  jKiinter  in  that  style  in  which  he  has  immortalised  himsel£ 
It  lias  been  ohjcctcd  against  him,  and  inifortnnately  wttli  tntlh,  that  he  ne\'er  tnisted  himself  to  paint 
horses,  but  always  had  reCiHtrso  to  the  assistance  of  Rubens,  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  artist 
capable  of  representing  the  noble  grace  and  beanty  of  that  animal  whose  "neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder."  But  a  still  gi-eater  shortcoming  than  tliia  want  of  confidence  in  himself  was  the  ignorance 
which  Sneydei's  has  shown  of  ch'uti-o-oacuro.  This  greatly  luara  the  effect  of  many  of  his  best  pictores. 
He  not  only  neglected  all  attempt  at  hnrmouy  in  the  grouping  of  his  subjects,  but  lie  paid  no  attention 
to  light  and  shade,  or,  in  other  words,  he  never  took  esi>ccial  care  to  introduce  into  his  picture  a  light 
to  which  all  other  lights  should  be,  as  it  were,  Kubortiinate.  There  ia  a  certain  "Boar  Hunt"  by 
Sneyders  in  which  tiio  fierce  object  of  the  pursuit  forms  a  dark  maas  in  the  centre  of  the  picture^  by  no 
means  sufficiently  distinct  to  give  any  definite  idea  of  what  it  represents,  while  near  the  frame  are 
strong  lights  scattered  here  and  there  contraiy  to  all  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  With  these  trifling  drawbacks  Sneyders  was  a  painter  of  the  first  rank.  In  everything  he 
undcitook  he  succeeded  in  the  most  manellous  manner;  nnd,  luckily  for  his  reputation,  he  never 
undertook  ani-thmg  bejond  the  sphere  of  his  own  peculiar  style,  or  the  resources  of  his  genius.  He 
knew  how  to  impirt  to  inanimate  object'"  not  ex'wtly  that  illusion  which  dehghts  the  inexperienced 
or  vulgar  mind,  but  that  secret  chirm  ivhidi  oites  from  the  nature  of  the  objecta  invested  by  tie 
painter  ^sith  a  spiritual  rcditj,  and  which,  thirefore,  always  an-aken  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  a 
correspondinq  sensation  In  his  paintingt  of  thohi,  animals  which  are  more  particularly  the  objects  of 
the  hunter's  pursuit  he  is  without  a  rival.  To  bears,  boars,  and  stags  he  has  given  the  action,  the  fire, 
the  breath  of  life. 


PAUL    KEMBEANDT. 


AUL    REMBRANDT,  whose   honoured  name  coiijiu-es   up  such  bright   and 

coiicentnitod  lightis  and  such  mysterious  depths  of  dark,  transparent  shadows — 

I'liul  Rembrandt  whs  the  snn  of  a  miller,  named  Herman  Gen-etsz,  and  sumamed 

Van  R\ni,  because  liis  mill  wa.s  situated  on  the  hanks  of  an  arm  of  the  Rhine. 

He  -was  bom,  not,  as  Houbraktn  states,  near  Leyden,  but  in  that  city,  on  the 

mm|,Hi-ts,  near  the    WUUport,  or  White  Gate.      His  mother,   Cornelia  Von 

iiitbi'oeck,  gave  birth  to  him  on  the  15th  of  June,  1606,  and  at  the  font  he  received  that 

0  which  his  genius  rendered  so  illustrious,  the  name  of  Rembi-andt. 

Rembrandt,  who  was  destined  to  pursue  literature  as  a  profession,  was  sent  at  a  very 

early  age  to  tlie  Univei-sity  of  Leyden ;  but  the  spirit,  or  rather  the  genius  of  painting,  stirred 

within  him.     The  Latin  authors  chai-med  him  much  less  than  the  engravings  that  illustrated 

them,  and  he  soon  abandoned  Suetonius  for  the  iJaaro-oscuro. 

Accnriliag  to  his  contemporary,  Sandrart,  Paul  Rembnuidt's  first  mast*  was  Vwa 
Swanenburg.  But  Houbraken  says  his  first  lessons  were  imparted  by  Pierre  lastman,  an 
artLst  of  liigh  repute  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  at  the  end  of  six  mouths  he  left  lAstman  to  study  his 
greftt  art  under  the  direction  of  Jacqnea  Pinas. 
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This  seems  the  more  probable,  because  we  can  tiuce  something  of  the  manner  of  Pinas  and  Lastman, 
even  in  the  chefs-d^osuvre  of  their  illustrious  pupiL  However  original  genius  may  be,  its  develo])- 
mcnt  will  always  be  found  to  have  some  affinity  (if  we  OEin  but  trace  it,  obscure  and  complicated  as  it 
ofteiif  is)  with  early  impressions. 

Even  in  Correggio  there  is  a  germ  of  Rembrandt ;  and  wo  can  discover,  as  we  follow  it  out,  the  influ- 
ence of  Elzheimer  and  Lastman.  No  wonder  that  the  Dutch  painters  try  to  appropriate  a  pupil  who,  on 
leaving  their  studios,  was  fit  not  only  to  be  their  master,  but  was  the  great  master  of  his  art.  And 
thus  Yan  Leuwen,  in  his  history  of  Leydcn,  assigns  to  a  fourth  artist  the  honoiir  of  teaching  Rembrandt 
— ^namely,  to  George  Sclioc>ten. 

Rembi-andt  has  left  to  posterity  a  number  of  portniits  of  himself,  from  ruddy  youth  to  pallid  ago. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  lordly  beauty  of  Rubens  in  tlie  head  and  face  of  this  great  Diitch  genius, 
but  there  wa,s  gi-eat  brilliancy  of  colouring  ;  all  the  fire  of  his  wild  fenid  imagination  in  his  deep-set 
eyes,  and  a  delicacy  of  beauty  and  sentiment  in  his  well-curved,  finely-shaped  mouth. 

His  hair,  of  a  bright  b'ght  auburn,  of  reddish  hue,  imparted  that  brilliancy  and  imporiance  to  his  head 
which  the  ancients  so  well  appreciated,  when  they  gave  to  their  gods  and  goddesses  the  auriconuiy  or 
flavicoma^  which  lends  to  beauty  a  sort  of  halo  as  dazzling  as  it  is  nire.  This  abundance  of  bright  hair 
gave  a  charm  and  dignity  to  a  face  in  which  the  high  cheek  bones  and  large  flat  nose  were  the  most 
remarkable  traits. 

We  shall  return  to  the  "  outward  man  "  of  Paid  Rembrandt,  when  we  give  om*  readers  one  of  his 
many  portraits  ;  but  first  let  us  here  consider  one  of  the  gi'catest  inastei-pieces  of  his  genius,  and,  indee<l, 
of  high  art  in  general — Rembmndt's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross." 

"  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS." 

The  tragedy  of  Mount  Cahary  has  ever  been  a  favourite  subject  with  great  paintera.  From 
Daniel  De  Volterre  to  Rubens,  how  many  have  chosen  the  moment  when  the  body  of  the  Redeemer  is 
taken  down  from  the  cross  !  How  differently  does  Rembrandt  treat  this  sublime  subject  from  all  who 
preceded  or  succeeded  him !  Rembrandt  was  a  gi'eat  poet — a  Milton ;  whovse  pencil,  not  his  pen, 
expressed  what  his  wild,  ardent  fancy  conceived. 

Rembrandt's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross"  is  not  merely  fine,  it  is  sublime ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult,  at 
first,  to  explain  in  what  consists  that  sublimity  which  every  one  recognises  at  a  glance.  The  unities 
are  violated ;  old  traditions  (so  potent  with  the  human  mind)  are  set  at  naught ;  the  style  is  open  to 
severe  criticism ;  the  costume  is  out  of  all  character.  In  all  these  important  points  the  picture  is  not 
to  be  approved.  Instead  of  that  noble  and  touching  beauty  of  expression,  of  feature  and  of  form, 
with  which  we  love  to  invest  the  incarnate  Deity,  and  with  which  most  painters  endeavour  to  adorn 
that  sinless  One  who  was  at  once  "  a  Son  of  God  "  and  a  ''  Man  of  Sorrows,"  Rembrandt  has  not  only 
given  no  beauty  or  digmty  to  the  fiice  or  form  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
made  Idm  singularly  devoid  of  both  ! 

The  men  who  have  unnailed  those  blessetl  feet  and  hands,  those  who  hold  the  winding-slieet,  the 
spectators  of  the  scene,  and  even  "  the  three  Maiys,"  belong,  judging  from  their  mean  and  sqiialid 
attire,  to  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  cla.ss.  A  sort  of  burgomaster,  with  a  turbaned  head  and 
furred  pelisse,  looks  on  in  stolid  indiflferencc.  He  leans  on  a  stick,  and  cei-tainly  his  boots  and  trowsera 
are  singularly  out  of  keeping  ^vith  the  time  and  place.  But  for  them  he  might  have  passed  for  some 
del^^te  of  "  the  law,"  sent  to  assist  at  the  removal  of  the  coq)se. 

So  far  we  have  a  new  and  singular  conception — some  masterly  grouping,  and  considerable  intensity 
and  fervour  of  expression ;  but  the  inspiration  of  the  picture  consists  in  that  wondrous  stream,  or 
torrent,  or  flood  of  light  from  on  high,  which — ^like  rays  from  the  eye  of  the  Almighty — falls  on  the 
body  of  the  victim !  All  around  is  indistinct — dark,  dreary,  and  desolate  are  both  the  landscape  and  the 
for^pround.  A  shower  of  rays  pierces  the  deep  darkness  of  the  scene ;  and  while  Jerusalem  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  deinse  gloom,  a  bright  glory  settles  on  and  illumines  the  pale  image  of  death  ! 

How  origina],  how  sublime  an  inspiration  was  this !  Touched  by  this  celestial  light,  or  shrouded  by 
this  mysterious  gloom,  the  ragged  attendants  have  nothing  mean  or  sordid  in  their  misery.  Theii* 
ewrne^t  gestures^  their  delicate  and  passionate  devotion,  their  tender  care  of  their  dear  Lord's  remains, 
their  deep,  deep  grief — these  alone  dwell  on  the  memory  of  the  heart     Faces  and  forms' ennobled  by 
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faith,  aofbened  by  sorrow,  and  touched  by  heavenly  love,  have  a  beauty  and  a  power  which  no  i-ags  or 
wi^etchedness  can  impair.  And  how  palpable  is  the  sorrow,  how  evident  the  love,  how  entire  the 
devotion  of  these  true  sheep  of  the  great,  the  heavenly  Shepherd  !  What  a  contrast  between  the  im- 
l>aasive  stolidity  of  the  turbaned  spectator  and  the  love  of  these  poor  followers  of  a  crucified  Lord  ! 
How  well  has  the  great  Kembrandt  proved  his  theory — so  earnestly  maintained  in  all  his  works — ^that 
nobility,  true  nobility,  consists  less  in  outward  forms  than  in  the  sentiment  that  animates  them. 

The  first  Christians  weeping  over  their  crucified  Saviour  were  independent  of  the  antique  or 
pagan  beauty  requisite  for  a  merely  classic  subject.  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross'*  required  the  beauty 
of  soul,  not  body ;  the  spirit,  not  the  form.  Rembrandt  bathed  it  in  light  fix)m  on  high.  Who  would 
not  dwell  with  awe  upon  a  scene  upon  which  heaven  itself  seems  to  gaze  in  that  flood  of  light  ? 

This  picture  is  eminently  suggestive,  after  examining  it  with  attention ;  and  no  one  can  withdraw 
his  attention  from  a  subject  so  arresting,  treated  in  a  manner  so  inspiring,  the  mind  travels  onward 
fi*om  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  ere  long  is  peopled  >vith  phantoms ;  and,  after  folio wmg  the  Saviour  to 
the  cave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  is,  betimes,  at  the  sepulchi-e  with  the  holy  womeu,  and  present  at  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord. 

Rembrandt,  who  was  not  merely  eminent  as  a  painter,  but  as  an  engraver  also,  has  entered  into 
every  minute  detail  of  the  scenes  that  succeeded  the  cinicifixion,  in  a  series  of  engravings,  each  a  poem 
iu  sublimity  of  conception  and  delicacy  of  execution.  And  when  we  remember  that  this  sublime 
genius,  whom  nothing  escapes  (realising,  in  his  knowledge  of  everything  vast  and  minute,  the  beav,- 
ideal  of  a  poet  described  in  "  Easselas  "),  was  the  son  of  a  common  miller  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  looked  on  the  flat  country  and  its  phlegmatic  inhabitants  first  through  the  window  of  that  mill 
which  his  genius  has  immortalised,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  genius  which 
seems  to  come  direct  from  on  high  ;  that  it  belongs  to  no  time,  nor  place,  nor  class  of  men.  Education 
may  improve,  but  cannot  create  it.  It  makes  a  man  a  king  among  men  j  and  "  a  divinity  does  hedge  " 
such  kings — those  monarchs  of  the  mind.  They  have  "  a  divine  right,"  and  all  nations  recognise  it. 
Of  such  a  painter  as  Rembrandt,  it  may  be  siiid,  as  tiiily  as  of  any  poet,  "  ouiscititr,  nonfit^^ 

Fortunately  for  Rembrandt,  though  ])oni  and  bred  in  a  null,  liis  native  land  was  one  in  which  art 
was  honoured  and  remunerated,  and  paiutci-s  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Tlie  Dutch  were  then, 
as  they  are  still,  a  quiet,  reflective,  phlegmatic  race — men  of  thought,  rather  than  of  action ;  deep, 
rather  than  biilliant ;  fond  of  humoui*,  though  not  humorous,  as  ''  lazy  dulness  ever  loves  its  joke ; " 
and  ardent  admirei-s  of  the  wildest  flights  of  imagination,  although  aj^pareutly  a  nation  of  matter- 
of-factors ! 

Rembrandt  has  been  accused  of  weakness  in  design  ;  and,  we  must  own,  that  his  di-awing  beai*s 
no  touch  of  the  elegance — has  none  of  the  refinement  of  the  classic  school.  Ha\ang  never  studied  the 
faultless  proj)ortions  of  ancient  statuary,  he  was  little  acquainted  with  gracefiil  forms.  His  Bathshebas 
are  mere  Dutch  x^roxos^  who  must  have  fascinated  the  King  of  Isi-ael  by  their  fleshy  forms  and  florid 
complexions,  rather  than  by  their  graceful  symmetry.  His  chaste  Susannahs  are  stout  soubrettes, 
requiring  all  the  illusion  of  half  lights  and  fantastic  shade  to  conjure  up  any  idea  of  the  beautiful. 
But  let  us  be  just  in  our  criticism.  Rembrandt's  figures  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  essential 
<|ualities  of  distinctness  and  of  correct  jjerspective.  In  this  respect,  we  cannot  mention  a  painter  who 
equals  him.  The  expression,  resulting  from  the  attitude  of  the  figures,  is  remarkably  natural  and 
affecting  in  all  his  works.  Wliere  can  we  find  amazement  better  depicted  than  in  "  The  Resurrection 
c»f  Lazarus  1 "  What  a  variety  of  emotions !  What  different  effects,  according  to  the  different 
characters !  Joy,  tenderness,  incredulity,  and  terror,  modify,  in  successive  gradations,  the  astonishment 
of  the  spectators,  who  advance,  retire,  or  remain  petrified,  when,  at  the  bidding  of  Chiist,  Lazarus  bursts 
the  cerements  of  the  tomb.  Poussin  could  hardly  produce  finer  effect.  In  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  what 
artist  ever  gave  greater  reality  to  paternal  forgiveness,  and  to  filial  remorse  ?  In  this  pictui*e  there 
may  be  inaccuracy,  doubt,  and  disorder ;  nevertheless,  we  see  portrayed  in  it  the  deejjest  feelings  of 
the  human  heart  The  Virgin  bending  over  her  first-bom,  and  pressing  liim  to  her  bosom  with  so 
sublime,  and  yet  so  maternal  a  tendemess,  reminds  us,  in  this  great  masterpiece  of  Rembrandt,  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  Raphael  in  similar  subjects.  With  regard  to  our  artist's  architectm-e,  it  is  as 
original  and  poetical  as  his  figure  painting.  His  edifices  seem  destined  for  the  abode  of  gnomes  and 
fairies.     It  is  evident  that  his  grotesque  forms  oould  not,  with  propriety,  have  inhabited  classical 
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stractuTe&  Hin  steel-clad  waniora,  his  rabbia,  with  thdr  loog  beards,  require  mysterious  dwellings, 
with  trap-dooni  and  winding  staircases.  As  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the  claaaic  profile  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  or  Venice,  and  study  the  anal<^  that  a  r^ular  &ce  has  to  the  exact  proportions  of  Bomsn 
architacture^    so  are  we  delighted  to  behold  B«iiibraiidt's  conceptions  in  their  ideal  abodes.     Anti- 


qnariao^  quacks,  magicians,  p^^psies — all  this  motley  bnt  picturesque  population  are  to  bo  met  with  in 
those  temples,  where  the  chaisctcristic  "  dartmeu  viaibie"  of  our  artist  produces  the  illusion  of  immense 
spaoe.  What  an  imagination  I  Vlut  a  mind  I  In  gazing  on  some  of  his  pictures,  the  scenes  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  seem  realised  on  canva& 
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Some  connoisseur*  Jiavo  statjtd  iLiit  Reinl)r)in<lt  ^■isitod  Veniop,  l»nt  we  fliii]  no  anthority  for  thw 
conjecture,  Eeaden,  »  knowli-ilgo  of  tho  gullci-ics  of  tlio  City  of  tho  Ailriotic  conkl  never  have  furninhed 
onr  painter  with  the  grotesque  i-ftriety,  tho  poetic  richness  of  his  interiors ;  he  wos  initiat*"!!  in  hw 
youth  into  the  great  secret  of  striking  and  original  ctlects — the  jiro|>er  uianngcment  of  light  and  shade. 


"™**  of  that  partial  tlHrknoHS  which  he  nses  to  give  effect  t->  his  light.  Despairing  of  imitating  tlie  sun, 
^^  *=loses  his  door  ui»n  it,  covera  up  liis  windows,  and  only  allow-s  one  my  of  the  gi-oat  lumiuftry  to 
'-u*^*"  t^f^igli  *  crevice.  But  when  lie  has  imprisoned  this  ray  he  makes  giKwl  use  of  it.  This  ray 
"^"**>t»ines  the  bald  head  of  the  hermit  at  liia  devotions,  or  dai-ts  through  tho  sha<lo  on  tlie  form  of  a, 
^^■Vclj,  woin^  reposing  on  a  couch,  and  in  this  woman  wc  recognise  "  Potiphar's  Wife" 
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Through  Rembiuudt's  pencil  the  miracles  of  Our  Saviour  are  translated  upon  canvas,  by  the  effects 
of  light.  His  imagination  represents  the  scone  as  pictured  in  a  dark  cavern  suddenly  illumined. 
With  him  light  is  life,  and  darkness  death.  Sometimes  he  conjures  up  a  silence  almost  perceptible^ 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  contiudiction  in  terms;  then  a  gradual  harmony  of  colouring  produces 
on  the  eye  the  effect  that  silence  has  on  the  ear.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  take  the 
piece  of  the  "Two  Philosophers."  A  ray  struggling  through  the  window  pane  enters  the  quiet 
dweUing  of  the  recluse.  Books  are  open  before  him,  but  he  reads  them  not — ^he  is  meditating.  The 
light  traverses  the  wall,  ancl  dimly  discloses  the  steps  of  a  winding  staircase.  After  studying  the 
picture  for  a  few  minutes,  we  discover  on  the  staircase  the  forms  of  two  women.  Of  these  figures  the 
colour  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  masses  of  shade,  that  (if  we  might  use  the  metaphor)  we  should  say 
bhej  make  no  noise — ^they  utter  not  a  sound  to  break  the  silence  of  the  picture. 

Sometimes  by  bursts  of  daylight  the  painter  gives  vent  to  his  inspiration.  Where  his  thoughts 
centre,  he  collects  the  rays,  and  fascinates  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Enter  that  humble  abode.  It  is  a 
caipenter's  house.  There  we  may  contemplate  a  young  woman  holding  her  son  in  her  anns.  The 
grand&ther  is  gazing  on  the  boy.  Near  the  window,  thi'ough  which  a  dark,  gi-ay  sky  is  visible,  the 
carpenter  planes  a  board.  In  the  meantime  a  ray  pierces  the  clouds ;  it  glides  through  an  imper- 
ceptible opening;  it  illumines,  it  gilds  the  form  of  the  child.    The  face  of  the  young  mother  beams  with 

joy :  the  grandfether  s  countenance  is   radiant Wonder  of  wonders !     We  are  in  the 

house  of  Mary  !  That  mother  is  the  Virgin — her  child  is  the  Clirist ! 

In  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  Rembrandt  is  not  less  successful.  Witness  the  **  Vision 
of  EzekieL"  It  passes  through  many  fiaiitastic  gi-adations.  Above  shines  glory,  in  which  the  Almighty 
appears  surrounded  by  angels ;  bclosV  are  the  four  beasts  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  The  picture  is 
small,  but  it  comprises  two  worlds — ^a  hell  below  and  a  heaven  above — ^the  brightness  of  Paradise  and 
the  darkness  of  Pandemonium.  Who  would  exchange  the  beiiuties  of  the  antique  for  such  scenes  as 
these  1    Th'b  merits  of  other  paintera  would  be  faults  in  Rembrandt. 

"EPHRAIM  BONUS,"   SECOND  STATE   (WHITE   RING). 

We  have  much  pleasm'e  in  presenting  our  subscribers  with  this  beautiful  engraving  from  a  very 
rare  print  by  Rembrandt,  of  which  the  best  impression  was  displayed  in  the  Art  Treasures  Palace, 
at  Manchester,  contributed  by  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.'  Our  copy  is  engraved  from  the  original  by  Linton, 
and* is  a  faithful  /ac-simile  of  one  of  the  great  masters  best  productions  in  copper.  Rembrandt  has 
bequeathed  to  us  many  specimens  of  his  skill  in  etching.  "  Ephraim  Bonus,"  first  state  (black  ring), 
and  "  Ephraim  Bonus,"  second  state  (white  ring),  are  among  the  number.  Of  the  subject  of  the 
portrait  we  only  know  that  he  was  a  Dutch  physician  of  eminence  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
owes  his  immortality,  however,  not  to  his  physiological  fame,  but  to  the  genius  of  the  painter  among 
whose  works  the  two  likenesses  are  found.  "  Ephraim  Bonus  "  (black  ring),  after  Rembrandt's  death, 
was  sold  for  3,700  francs,  ov  jB148  ;  whereas  the  white  ring  was  prized  by  the  same  valuer  at  only  450 
francs,  or  £18.  So  much,  however,  has  time  added  to  the  worth  of  these  two  engravings,  that,  at  the 
present  date,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  sufficiently  high  the  value  of  these  engi-avings. 

*' JESUS  CLEARING  THE  TEMPLE." 
The  Clearing  the  Temple  has  been  as  popular  a  subject  with  the  masters  of  the  "  grand  style"  as 
any  event  in  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  but  no  painter  of  ancient  or  modem  times  has  given  so  life- 
like a  representation  of  the  miraculous  scene  as  Rembrandt.  This  great  picture  is  most  elaborate  in 
its  composition.  The  numbers  of  figures  introduced — ^the  supernatural  terror  with  which  the  presence 
of  the  "  Son  of  Man "  has  inspired  the  desecratoi-s  of  the  holy  edifice—the  light  that  iUumines  the 
strange  crowd,  partly  emanatiu^g  in  rays  of  glory  firom  the  head  of'Christ,  and  partly  from  those  unde- 
fined sources  which  our  painter  was  so  fond  of  calling  into  requisition  in  aU  his  pictures— give  a 
veiy  peculiar  character  to  the  whole  tableau.  Altogether,  the  scene  is  an  admirable  iUustration  of 
tliat  passiigc  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  «  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all 
them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the 
seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,  and  said  imto  them,  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer,  but  ye  htivc  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 
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When  Rembmadt  had  once  established  his  reputation  by  that  originality  of  style  which  every  con- 
noisseur acknowledged  his  works  displayed,  he  opened  a  school  of  painting,  which  ho  divided  into 
several  oompartnients,  alloting  to  each  pupil  a  separate  studio.  His  object  in  this  arrangement  was 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  his  pupils  imitating  one  another's  style,  which  they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  done,  had  they  worked  together  in  one  common  aldier ;  whereas  by  mo-lnng  each  study  by 
himself  the  living  model,  he  hoped  to  preserve  in  all  some  originality  and  distinctness. 

The  system  worked  most  successfully ;  and  many  famous  painters,  who  were  fellow-pupils  under 
Eembrandt^  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in  styles  quite  distinct,  but  yet  preserving,  in  their  freshness 
and  peculiarity,  the  stamp  of  the  genius  of  their  master.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  pupils 
were  Ferdinand  Bol,  Fictoor,  Gerard  Douw,  Van  Hoogstraten,  and  Flinsk. 

Rembrandt  himself,  the  president  of  this  monastic  school  of  artists,  was  a  man  of  peculiar  manners — 
a  visionary,  self-concentrated,  reserved,  original,  contradictory,  and  inscrutable.  He  had  collected,  in 
a  large  reservoir  of  curiosities,  turbans,  scarves  of  various  textures  and  colours,  pieces  of  ancient 
armour,  rusty  swords,  halbards,  and  other  mediajval  weapons.  He  was  proud  of  displaying  before 
his  visitors  these  various  articles  of  vertu,  and  of  boasting,  "  These  are  my  antique  treasures."  He  was 
an  indefatigable  collector  of  engravings  from  Raphael's  paintings,  and  was,  moreover,  possessed  of  a 
vast  number  of  beautiful  Italian  impressions ;  but,  unlike  many  of  his  confreres,  who  feigned  to  under- 
rate the  sources  from  which  they  borrowed  everything  of  value  they  possessed,  Rembmndt  approved  of 
all  he  saw,  without  imitating  anything.  -dViitiquarian,  as  well  as  painter,  he  attended  every  sale  of 
articles  of  vertil,  and  paid  liboi*ally  for  objects  of  curiosity,  for  drawings,  paintings,  ancient  weapons, 
coins,  and  costumes.  In  this  way  ho  spent,  in  an  incredibly  shoi-t  time,  not  only  the  large  sums  that 
he  received  for  his  own  productions,  but  oven  the  ricli  dowry  brought  him  by  Saskia  Uylenburg,  the 
great  heiress,  native  of  Leuwaarden,  tlie  capital  of  Friesland,  whom  he  had  espoused  in  1G34.  By  her 
he  had  a  son,  of  the  name  of  Titus,  whom  Ik;  survived. 

Rembrandt  has  been  often  taxed  with  avarice.  Many  anecdote.^,  more  or  less  plausible,  have  been 
invented,  with  the  view  of  2)roviiig  tliat  this  gre<it  painter  was  a  miser.  But  the  autogra2:)h  letters 
of  the  artist  himself,  and  his  many  acts  of  generosity  an^  a  sulHcient  refutation  of  the  charge  which 
Houbrakeu  originated  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  which  envious  rivals  have  ridiculously  exag- 
gerated. After  perusing  those  letters,  and  with  tlie  evidence  before  us  of  so  many  acts  of  liberality, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Rembrandt  had  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Harpagon  or  a  Daniel 
Dance.  That  he  wsw  of  a  most  grateful  disposition  is  evident  from  the  immber  of  likenesses  he 
executed,  both  on  canvas  and  in  copper,  of  his  friends  and  benefictors,  fen-  it  is  the  fa^shion  with  artists 
to  show  the  sense  they  entertain  of  favours  received  by  rnu^riplying  the  likenesses  of  those  who  have 
confeiTcd  them.  When  he  first  began  life  a,s  a  2)ainter,  he  iiad  a  powerful  patron  in  a  certain  Dr. 
Tulp,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam,  and  l)rother-iu-law  to  the  ftimous  Bourgomaster  Six.  This 
Dr.  Tulp  he  has  immortalised  by  a  masterpiece,  which  represents  the  professor  in  the  midst  of  his 
pupils,  and  which  is  well  known  to  picture-fanciers  under  tin;  title  of  the  '*  Lecturer  in  Anatomy."  This 
cJief-dceavre  is  in  the  ^luseiim  of  La  Ilaye  ;  but  great  as  are  its  merits,  it  is  not  seen  to  advantage  by 
those  who  have  fii-st  feasted  their  eyes  on  that  far  more  striking  production  of  Rembmndt's  genius 
in  the  Museum  of  Amsterdam,  entitled 

**THE  NIGHT-WATCH." 

The  first  glimpse  of  this  great  picture  is  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  comioisseur  in  painting.  Not 
only  are  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  dazzled  by  the  mysterious  light  of  so  extraordinary  a  piece,  not  only 
are  they  bewildered  with  astonishment  at  the  life-like  reality  of  the  numci-ous  figures  so  strangely 
grouped  together,  but  his  mind  is  transported  into  a  new  region,  which  is  neither  the  material  world 
nor  the  realm  of  fancy,  but  a  kind  of  debatable  ground,  in  which  the  real  and  the  imaginary  seem 
to  struggle  for  the  mastery.  The  doubtful  nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  piece,  and  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  which  still  veils  the  meaning  of  the  painter,  do  but  add  the  charm  of  mystery  to  the 
umivaUed  beauty  of  the  ctief-<r o^vre,  Tlie  heroes  whom  Rembrandt  places  in  the  foreground  are  only 
burly  burgomasters,  mustached  musketeers,  soldiers,  and  drummer  boys ;  but  their  march  is  m 
irregidar,  and  their  features  so  puzzling,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  ai-o  setting  ont  for  the 
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0/ liiA  lAirt  U  m  Ergniiiiij  ia  rhe  Arl  Treanm  FrhilMBn,  c:alfii.«li4  l>y  tht  i1«lt  c/ B«n«cc~. 

warn,  or  are  only  going  their  nightly  roiiml ;  whether  they  are  «larUng  for  a  sliooting  match,  w  are 
returning  from  the  M|>«rt;  wheth<!r  they  ar..-  going  to  contend  witli  one  another  for  the  yntc,  or 
■wholPiPr  ihcv  have  ftlrpailv  rcu-.ir.le.l  Hie  supwssfiil  canrh.l.ite.     The  whole  picture  srems  nothing  more 
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nor  less  than  a  vision,  mid  it  woulil  pU7ile  tlio  inost  ingenious  of  Romlimndt's  admirers  to  tell  wlicnce 
comes  the  lig)it  which  falls  up<>ii  the  figure.''.  It  is  neither  sunlight,  moonlight,  nor  torchliglit, — it  is 
simply  the  light  of  Rembmndt's  geniiw.     The  figiire»i  which  at  first  sight  seora  copiwl  from  nature  on 
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a  closer  inspection  resolve  themselves  into  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria.  We  should  almost  fancy  that 
Rembi-andt  had,  in  his  dreams,  seen  a  band  of  warriors  passing  before  his  eyes,  whose  figures  were 
sometimes  strongly,  sometimes  only  vaguely  impressed  upon  his  mind.  Just  "  like  the  baseless  fsibric 
of  a  dream,"  some  are  thrust  into  the  background  of  the  canvas,  some  are  already  beyond  its  limits. 
In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  are  two  armed  warriors  in  large  felt  hats,  of  whom  the  one  is  marching 
in  the  shade,  and  the  other  advances  in  the  light.  In  the  shadowy  rout  which  follows,  and  which 
presses  on  their  heels,  the  cJiickro-oscwro  is  so  managed  that  wo  can  distinguish  the  attitude,  and  even 
the  colour,  of  a  dog  barking  at  the  drummer  boy.  Many  men,  variously  attired,  whose  fe,ces  come  into 
relief  out  of  dark  shadows,  are  descending  the  staircase  of  a  palace. 

One  of  these  figures  is  in  the  act  of  charging  his  musket,  and  by  his  aggressive  attitude  seems  to 
be  threatening  some  unseen  foe  in  the  distance.  On  the  right  of  the  Burgomaster  in  black  is  a  fair 
young  girl  with  golden  hair,  whose  sciU'ed  looks  and  hurried  step  denote  some  sudden  alarm.  The 
mysterious  my  which  reveals  her  form  shines  on  a  dress  which  in  this  deceptive  light  seems  to  be  of 
glossy  satin,  resplendent  with  precious  stones.  The  effect  is,  however,  only  a  delusion  of  the  chiaro- 
oecu/ro  of  our  painter,  for  the  girl  has  nothing  shining  about  her  but  her  eyes  and  her  hair,  and  the 
glossy  appearance  of  her  dress  is  but  the  effect  of  the  magic  light  which  encircles  her.  Between  the 
sable  Bourgomaster  and  "  this  child  of  the  earth  with  the  golden  hair,"  is  a  figure  which  we  can  only 
discover  after  a  lengthened  study  of  the  piece  to  be  a  soldier  half  concealed,  whose  helmet  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  chaplet  of  oak.  Wliy  this  figure  is  introduced  at  all  is  a  question  we  cannot  solve, 
but  the  difliculty  is  increased  by  the  appearance  of  flight  given  to  his  hurried  retreat. 

The  picture  has  all  the  uncertainty  of  a  dream,  and  all  the  reality  of  a  passing  scene.  It  is  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  poetical  imagination,  united  with  the  material  substance  of  figures,  palpable,  life- 
like, and  well  defined. 

The  world,  indeed,  into  which  Rembrandt  introduces  us  in  such  pieces  as  these,  is  not  the  every- 
day matter-of-fact  world  we  see  around  us.  He  quits  the  beaten  track  of  ordinary  life  to  create 
for  himself  an  ideal  region,  which  he  illumines  with  the  magic  rays  of  his  own  genius.  And  yet  so 
unjust  and  felse  is  fame,  that  even  this  painter,  whose  sole  object  was"  to  elevate  the  worldly  character 
of  his  subjects  by  an  ideal  and  unwonted  charm,  has  been  taxed  witii  a  penchant  for  low  and  sensual 
subjects,  and  with  a  dislike  for  everything  that  is  chaste,  noble,  and  gi-and.  To  what  was  necessai-ily 
ugly  or  displeasing  he  lends  the  prestige  of  his  chiaro-^scwro,  and  the  poetry  of  mystery ;  he  covei*s  it^ 
moreover,  with  the  sombre  veil  of  his  demi-tints,  and  invests  it  with  a  serious  character.  Rembrandt 
was,  indeed,  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  who  had  formed  for  himself  a  beau  ideal  as  lovely  and  capti- 
vating as  it  was  striking  and  original.  After  studying  nature  in  all  her  phases,  he  manages  to  invest 
her  with  the  character  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  to  paint  her  after  his  own  whims  and  fancies.  Tlic 
beauty  which  lures  him  is  not  the  conventional  beauty  of  which  we  dare  not  disturb  the  outline  ;  //e 
finds  beauty  in  faces  over  which  the  storm  of  human  passion  has  already  swept,  leaving  behind  it 
traces  dark  and  ineradicable.  The  cold  forms  of  conventional  routine  he  disperses  and  ignores ;  he 
follows  no  rules  or  precedents,  and  shows  in  all  his  compositions  how  much  the  gai-ish  vulgarity  of 
broad  daylight  disgusts  and  delays  him.  His  was  not  simply  the  art  of  painting — an  art  in  which 
many  of  his  contemporaries  were  also  successful — ^but  the  art  of  hallowing  with  a  light  peculiarly 
his  own,  the  inspirations  of  his  genius.  In  the  whole  Rembrandt  repertoire  there  is  nothing  trifling 
or  commonplace.  Neither  on  canvas  nor  on  copper  has  he  ever  traced  anything  gross  or  vulgar.  He 
has  drawn  many  things  that  are  ugly ;  nothing  that  is  prosaic,  for  everything  that  he  has  bequeathed 
to  us  bears  the  impress  of  the  strange  and  imearthly  mind  of  the  sublime  artist  Like  the  ^^olin 
of  Cremona,  his  palette  seemed  to  be  the  abode  of  some  fanciful  spirit 

It  is  certain  that  Rembrandt's  idee  fixe  was  that  everything  was  to  be  effected  by  a  judicious  and 
sudden  contrast  of  strong  light  and  deep  shadow. 

This  gives  a  certain  mannerism  to  his  genius,  but  it  is  a  mannerism  with  which  all  nature  S}nn- 
pathises,— death,  despair,  grief,  pain,  all  love  the  darkness ;  while  faith,  life,  hope,  joy,  love  (all  haj^py 
and  pleasing  passions),  revel  in  the  sunshine,  and  clothe  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  prismatic  hues 
of  that  bright  child  of  the  sun,  the  rainbow.  Let  us  turn,  for  instance^  to  that  powerfiil  and  arresting 
picture. 
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"THE  EESUEEECTION  OF  LAZARUS." 


It  was  by  a  happy  inspiration  of  his  singular  genius  that  Rembrandt  resolved  to  make  an  almost 
magical  effect  of  light  and  shade  illustrate  that  great  miracle,  at  the  perusal  of  which,  however  often 
we  may  liave  read  it  before,  the  heart  throbs  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  wo  turn  with  the  fever  of 
vain  longing  to  those  on  whom  the  gmve  has  closed,  never  to  give  them  up  again  till  the  last  trump 
summons  us  all  to  judgment. 

No  one  can  read  that  mighty  niimcle,  "  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  without  figuring  to  himself 
that  if  the  "Lazarus  waking  from  his  four  days'  sleep"  had  been  his  o>vn  deai'est  and  unforgotten  one, 
he  would  himself  have  experienced  all  those  emotions  which  the  artist  has  so  wonderfully  depicted 
in  the  faces  of  the  bystanders.  I'his  constitutes  every  spectatc>r  a  critic  of  a  pickire  of  which  the 
"  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  "  is  the  subject.     For  who  has  not  been  bereaved  ] 

We  realise  it  so  vividly  that  we  cmi  and  do  compare  it  involuntarily,  but  minutely,  with  that 
craven  on  our  own  mourning  hearts.  There  are  very  few  j)ictures  of  this  favourite  subject  which 
do  not  bitt-erly  disappoint  us.  It  is  in  tlie  resources  of  art  to  pnint  Lazarus  at  his  Savioiu"'s  call  awaken- 
ing from  the  cold  rigidity  of  death.  It  is  possible  to  give  to  our  Saviour's  figure  something  of  the  serene 
and  radiant  majesty  of  one  whose  word  could  awe  the  king  of  terrors,  and  make  him  release  lus  victim. 
But  what  pencil  could  ever  give  tlio  joy,  the  wonder,  the  rapture,  the  gratitude,  the  faces  of  Mary  and 
of  Martha  show — ^loving  sist<ii*s — when  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  also  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grie^  gave  them  back  the  mourned,  the  lost, — ^that  object  of  pure,  deep,  trusting,  grateful  love, 
a  brother — a  brother  loved  in  infancy,  gloried  in  in  gh'lhood,  clung  to  in  maturer  years,  and  to  whom 
the  sister  looks  forward  for  protccti(>n  and  coinibrt  through  all  after  life  if  other  hopes  fail  and  other 
hearts  grow  cold  I 

But  wliat  no  drawing  could  etFect,  no  colouring  or  handling,  no  study,  no  skill,  no  art  produce,  is 
mastered  at  once  by  Rembrandt;  and  tliis  trimnph  is  owing  to  the  fiood  of  light  which  represents  life, 
and  the  mass  of  shtulow,  out  of  which  (as  indeed  out  of  the  land  of  sliadows)  Lazanis  is  summoned  by 
his  incarnate  Crod.  The  drawing,  it  is  true,  is  feeble,  tlie  gi-ouping  scattered  and  deficient  in  con- 
centration. 

After  minutely  examining  the  })icture,  wo  see  that  Laziirus  looks  more  like  an  invalid  in  a  bath  than 
the  man  for  whom  "Jesus"  had  "wept"  coming  forth  from  one  of  tlie  cavc-bke  tombs  of  Bethany. 
In  this  respect,  Haydon's  great  and  ill-starred  genius  had  a  much  finer  conception  of  LazjiriLs;  indeed, 
nothing  can  surpass  that  face  in  which  life  is  almost  seen  to  dawn  on  the  marble  features  of  the  dead- 
Had  the  rest  of  that  piece  (K"[ualhMl  the  forms  of  our  Sa\T[our  and  Laz«u-us,  it  would  have  been  a 
picture  in  which  the  nation  miglit  have  gloried ;  but  the  distril>ution  of  light  and  shad«^  which  makes 
Rembrandt's  picture  a  masterpiece,  has  destroyed,  by  its  Rcattere<l  and  cold  diffusion,  the  effect  of 
Haydon's  view  of  the  same  great  and  solemn  miracle. 

**  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  MAN." 

Portrait  painting  is  not  the  style  in  which  Rembrandt  has  achieved  hxS  greatest  successes.  His 
genius  required  scope  and  liberty.  He  delighted  in  crowding  his  canvas  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects, 
fantastically  conceived,  and  stnmgely  gi'ouped — some  in  light,  some  in  darkness,  some  in  demi-tints — 
according  as  the  i*ays  of  that  chio/ro-oscuroj  a  la  Rembrandt,  ])layed  upon  their  fonns.  In  such  scenes 
as  the  "  Night  Watch,"  the  '*  Clearing  the  Temple"  or  the  ''  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  Rembrandt  was 
at  home  ;  but  in  portrait  painting  his  genius  was  cramped,  and  he  was,  more  or  less,  compelled  to 
abide  by  those  conventional  rules  which  he  despised  while  he  followed  them.  "  The  Portrait  of  an 
Old  Man  "  has,  however,  much  of  the  Rembiundt  stamp  about  it.  The  light  on  the  face  is  admirably 
managed,  and  the  beard  and  mustache  are  beautiful  in  their  silvery  softness.  The  drapery  hangs  in 
graceful  folds,  and  the  hands  are  exquisitely  designed.  The  tout  eiuenMe  is,  however,  in  spite  of  its 
undoubted  merit,  far  less  interesting  in  its  burly  and  well-liking  proportions  than  those  figuixjs,  half 
real  half  ideal,  which  Rembrandt  produced  with  such  unrivalled  facility  and  effect.  This  gooil-looking, 
well-conditioned  old  man  was  no  original  conception  of  the  artist,  who,  having  to  paint  him  as  he 
found  him,  could  only,  through  the  agency  of  las  chiaro-oscuro^  give  him  the  original  stamp  of  his  own 
genius. 
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<■  THB  BETUKN  OP  TQE  FRODIQAL  SON." 
Th'iH  19  a  HuhJRct  aRor  IlouibiULult'a  own  Iicai't.  The  piece  in  uu  iiiKjured  illiiHtratiou  of  the  most 
beautiful  aiid  affecting  paraMo  ever  littered  by  Christ.  We  cannot  better  exjilaiii  the  meaning  of 
the  picture  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  tlie  Saviour — "  And  lie  said,  A  certain  niiiii  had  two  sons  : 
and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father,  Father,  give  mo  tlio  portion  of  gooils  that  &lleth  to  me. 
And  he  diWded  unto  them  hia  living.     And  not  many  daya  after  the  younger  sou  gathered  all  together, 


and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  waitted  hta  substance  with  riotous  Uving.  And 
when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land  ;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want.  And  he 
went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country ;  and  he  uout  him  into  hi.s  haldn  to  feed  swint-. 
And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  no  man  gave  unto 
him.  And  when  he  came  to  himself  he  said.  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  lather's  have  bread 
enough,  and  to  sjiare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger !  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto 
Jiim,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
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But  the  father  said  to  liis  seri-auts,  Bring  foi-th  the  host  robe,  and  put  it  on  him  ; 
pu  hiri  Land  and  ihoei  on  liis  fret  ■  and  bring  hitlicr  tlie  Citted  ciilf  and  kill  it-  jind  let 
erry. "  lie  u  n  eut  cl  dhcu  ly  tic  j  inter  w  that  in  nhicl  the  fathers  Icomca, 
,'s  uiixiftv  ■\i  1  nffecti  nWi      ^Itii      fetsi      W  i^^tol       e  n    and 


fuutsuvi',  the  jjiudigid  Iuim  roturneti  to  Him  who  will  iik  no  wihc  cast  out  those  who  eainiwtly  miikHini  j 
ttud  WB  can  road  in  the  ex]>resHioii  of  his  face  the  feeling  which  dictated  the  rebuke  to  the  euvious 
flder  brother,  "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  hIiou1<1 
make  nieiTj-,  and  be  glad;  for  tJiis  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  and  was  lost,  aud  is  found." 
To  copy  nnture  in  alt  the  miautiie  of  the  model  we  have  choeen  for  imitation — to  reproduce  every 
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tone  and  every  shade,  is  the  perfedtion  of  art ;  but  this  is  only  the  secret,  not  the  inspiration,  of  the 
painter.  In  his  earlier  productions  Rembrandt  finished  his  pieces  most  carefully.  Take  for  instance  the 
different  figures  in  the  "  Lecturer  in  Anatomy,"  which  we  lately  contrasted  with  the  "  Night  Watch." 
Every  head,  when  closely  examined,  presents  an  infinity  of  tone,  and  yet  when  seen  fix)m  a  proper 
distance,  we  trace  in  the  figure  but  the  tlireo  elements  of  the  model — flight,  shade,  and  demi-tint.  This 
careful  attention  to  finish  was  highly  successful  at  Amsterdam,  where  people  have  a  kind  of  mania 
for  accuracy  in  little  things  j  but  when  Rembmndt  had  gained  courage  by  experience,  he  originated  for 
himself  a  style,  bold,  hai-sh,  and  even  rough  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  of  dazzling  brightness,  and 
almost  magical  in  its  faithfulneas.  How  fine  soever  might  be  the  outUne  of  the  model,  his  effective 
backgrounds  brought  it  into  high  relief,  and  -without  injuring  the  contour,  without  disturbing  the 
proportions,  he,  with  his  masculine  touch,  dashed  upon  the  portion  of  lus  canvas  illumined  by  his  own 
magic  light  some  rough  strokes  of  which  the  apparent  rashness  was  in  reality  the  quick  calculation 

of  a  finished  artist 

That  boldness  of  execution  which  Rembrandt  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  can  only  be  acquired 
after  long  and  anxious  study  by  one  who  is  complete  master  of  the  palette.  The  dash  of  his  brush 
cast^  apparently  rudely  and  at  random  upon  the  canvas,  like  mortar  on  the  wall,  hit  the  mark  so 
truly,  that  it  gave,  as  if  by  magic,  character,  motion,  life ;  made  the  nostrils  breathe,  and  the  eye 
moisten.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  Deschamps  declares,  that  the  originals  of  his  portraits  were  compelled 
to  endure  patiently  long  intervals  of  indecision  in  the  painter  as  to  the  choice  of  a  proper  position,  of 
dress,  and  attitude,  they  were  amply  repaid  for  the  annoyance  of  the  moment  by  the  surprising 
reality  of  the  likeness,  the  truth  of  the  colouring,  and  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  light,  in  the  blaze  of 
which  they  saw  their  own  forms  reproduced. 

We  are  told  that  they  might  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  escaped  some  cutting  sarcasm 
of  Rembrandt,  who  always  expected  that  every  model  should  submit  quietly  to  his  whims  or  caprices, 
or  renounce  the  honour  of  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  his  immortal  masterpieces. 

The  mere  imitation  of  the  works  of  nature  was  a  task  so  infinitely  below  the  great  and  original 
genius  of  Rembrandt  that  he  made  of  it  quite  child's-play.  In  the  time  which  intervened  between 
the  completion  of  one  of  those  masterpieces  and  the  commencement  of  another,  wliich  engrossed  the 
whole  energies  of  his  soul,  he  would  sometimes  amuse  himself  mth  contriving  an  optical  delusion.  In 
the  case  of  inanimate  objects,  such  as  finiits,  flowers,  shells,  butterflies,  tkc,  it  may  be  easy  to  cheat 
the  eye  in  the  manner  above  described,  but  to  imitate  life  -so  as  to  deceive  the  living,  is  a  thing  so 
diflicult  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible.  Rembrandt  did,  nevertheless,  on  several  occasions  succeed 
in  this  in  a  manner  quite  startling  to  the  beholders.  He  one  day  conceived  the  idea  of  painting  his 
servant  in  the  act  of  opening  the  sash,  and  looking  out  into  the  street.  For  this  purpose  he  cut  his 
canvas  the  exact  size  of  his  window,  so  that  when  he  had  withdrawn  the  sash,  together  with  the 
frame,  his  canvas  filled  precisely  the  opening  he  had  made.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  he  painted 
was  so  true  to  nature,  the  hand  was  so  skilfully  placed,  and  the  head  so  full  of  life  and  expression, 
that  everybody  was  deceived  by  it.  This  feat,  so  similar,  or  i*ather  superior  to  those  which  we  are 
told  the  Greek  artists  often  attempted  with  success,  since  the  senses  are  not  cheated  as  in  their  case 
by  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a  cui*tain,  but  by  a  living,  breathing,  moving,  sentient  figure,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  fiibulous  if  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  Roger  de  Piles  upon  the  subject,  wlio  adds,  "  I 
have  to  this  day  the  work  in  question  in  my  cabinet." 

Dietrich,  who  was  a  successfiil  imitator  of  Rembrandt,  remarked  to  Hagedom,  a  clever  amateur 
painter,  "  If  you  wish  to  an-augc  or  light  up  a  picture  in  the  style  cf  Rembrandt,  you  must  also  adopt 
his  mode  of  di-aping  and  adjusting  the  figures.  Unless  you  attend  to  this,  your  work  will  be  wanting 
in  that  seasoning  which  would  cotistitute  its  greatest  charm."  Dietrich  was  right ;  and  it  is  stmnge 
that  so  distinguished  an  amateur  as  Hagedom  should  not  only  not  have  felt  the  wisdom  of  the  remark, 
but  should  have  made  the  following  comment  upon  it  in  his  book — ■"!,  nevertheless,  think  if 
Rembrandt,  that  successful  colourist^  had,  like  Poussin,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  his  art,  he  would  have  been  but  the  more  appreciated  for  it,  and  that  the  union  in  one 
person  of  two  perfections — ^vigour  of  colouring,  and  liistorical  truth  and  accuracy — would  but  have 
increased  his  renown." 

Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculously  false  than  this  assumption  of  Hagedorn.     If  Rembrandt  had 
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painted  in  the  style  of  Poussin,  he  would  no  longer  have  been  Kembrandt.  How  could  a  painter  who 
appeals  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  his  spectators,  and  depends  so  wholly  upon  his  own,  stop  to  consult 
historical  truth,  the  fitness  of  costume,  the  heaw-ideal  of  form,  the  unities  of  the  piece,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  tradition  ? 

Let  others  exult  in  their  highly  finished  conceptions  of  those  lovely  Athenian  maids,  who,  like  so 
many  impersonations  of  classic  beauty,  gracefully  move  in  the  Panathenaic  procession.  Routine  and 
finish  may  triumph  in  tliese  forms,  for  on  them  the  illusions  of  Rembrandt's  magic  lights  would  bo 
wasted.  Classic  forms  are  the  children  of  the  Land  of  the  Sun,  and  it  woidd  be  a  violation  of  all  the 
unities  to  imprison  them  in  the  cave  of  the  alchemist.  What  have  the  warriors  of  Rome  and  Athens 
— ^the  heroes  of  the  buskin  and  the  toga — in  common  with  the  cell  in  which  Dr.  Faustus  believes  in 
the  apparition  of  cabalistic  letters  ?  Shall  I  regret  that  Rembrandt,  when  he  introduces  me  into  the 
twilight  of  the  synagogue,  does  not  people  the  scene  with  the  classic  heroes  of  antiquity  ?  It  would  be 
madness  to  complain  of  the  absence  in  Rembrandt  of  those  characteristics  of  his  art  which  would 
deprive  him  of  his  great  merit — ^his  striking  originality — his  peculiar  htyle  ;  the  exj)rc.ssiun,  and  even 
beauty;  with  which  he  can  invest  foniia  hideous  in  themselves — in  a  word,  his  genius  for  effect !  Of 
what  benefit  or  advantage  to  him  are  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing,  and  the  finish  of  the  outline,  which 
must  be  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  sliadows  ?  of  what  use  the  knowledge  of  costume,  when  he  appeals 
to  our  imagination,  and  not  to  our  memory  ?  Besides,  what  hiator}',  what  tradiiiions,  what  peculiar 
costumes  have  the  astrologers,  the  magicians,  the  l^eggai-s,  <fec.,  of  any  age  or  any  country  ?  That 
father  whom  Rembrandt  ha.s  reproduced  upon  canvas  at  the  moment  he  is  about  to  appease  liis  angry 
Gk>d  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  offspring — the  fruit  of  his  loins — is  so  startling  and  life-like  in  his 
expressiori  and  attitude,  that  we  never  stop  to  inquire  whether  he  is  Agamemnon  or  Abraham,  and 
care  but  ii»:rje  whether  he  wears  the  helmet  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  turban  of  the  Jews.  The  object  of 
the  painter  is  to  awaken  our  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  young  \4ctim,  carrying,  with  sublime  resignation, 
the  wood  for  self-sacrifice.  It  is  to  our  feelings,  and  not  to  our  learning,  that  he  appeals ;  and  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  inspired  composition,  the  spectator,  as  he  gazes  on  the  varied  expression  of  the 
patriarch,  the  son,  and  the  angel,  forgets  to  criticise  the  unities  of  the  piece.  He  would  as  soon  think 
of  upbraiding  Poussin,  in  an  Arcadian  scene,  with  a  deficiency  of  chia/ro-oscuro. 

*«  THE  THREB  TREES." 

This  beautiful  landscape  is  from  an  engraving  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition. 
Rembrandt  wa,s  as  famous  an  engmver  as  he  was  painter.  From  Amsterdam  to  Rome  his 
etchings  on  copper  were  unrivalled  in  the  world  of  art.  From  the  rclnot(^at  corners  of  Italy,  print- 
sellers  came  to  offer  him  gold  in  exchange  for  his  proof  engravings.  Rembrandt  the  while,  shut  up 
in  his  atelier,  plied  witli  indefatigable  industry,  in  silence  and  in  solitude,  his  magic  art.  He  encouraged 
the  notion  generally  entertained  that  he  was  in  possession  of  secrets  which  had  never  been  revealed  to 
any  one  save  himself.  He  knew  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico^*  and  was 
therefore  convinced  that  an  engraving,  however  unimportant,  coming  from  a  laboratory  where  no  one  had 
ever  penetrated,  would  be  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  mystery  which  surrounded  it.  He  very  much 
economised  his  labour  by  publishing  as  different  engravings  impressions  from  the  same  plate,  slightly 
varied,  by  the  agency  of  powerful  acids.  He  charged  immensely  dear  for  cngmvings  of  this  sort,  and 
the  higher  the  price  he  2)ut  upon  them  the  more  eager  were  Ids  subscribers  to  purchase  them. 

Houbraken,  who  is  no  friend  to  Rembrandt,  declares  that  he  was  a  regidar  Jew  in  his  dealings  with 
the  public,  and  that  the  tricks  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  raising  the  price  of  hLs  works  were  worthy 
of  Kathan  or  Moses.  He  has  been  known  to  bid  himself  for  his  own  engravings,  against  eager 
cu8tomei*s,  and  often  commissioned  his  son,  in  disguise,  to  sell  them  as  stolen  goods.  Houbraken  adds, 
that  when  he  saw  that  his  countrymen  were  getting  disgusted  at  his  avarice,  he  would  alarm  them  with 
the  threat  of  removing  t6  England,  where  greater  and  more  liberal  encouragement  was  given  to  art. 
By  these  means  he  got  up  a  kind  of  forced  excitement  about  himself;  for  the  people  around  him, 
fearing  to  lose  their  opportunity  if  they  suffered  him  to  leave  the  country  before  they  had  made  their 
purchases,  were  willing  to  give  any  price  for  his  engravinga 

According  to  the  «ame  authority,  he  once  circulated  the  report  of  his  own  death,  for  the  sole 
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gratificaiion  of  comiDg  to  lifo  again  among  the  itu-tlwl  aiicl  tamfioil  lieii-s  of  lii«  povlfoliofi,  now 
rondorwl  priceless  by  the  stijipoDcil  death  of  the  nrtiHt.  He  was  fixti^nwly  caiiriciniis  in  liis  i^pnlin^ 
with  piirchaaers.     Biddent  wera  r^>quired.  to  cajole  und  flatter  )iim,  aa  well  an  otter  large  siima  for  liin 


*orIcH,  nnd  lio  has  Iwen  known  to  rofiiiw  a  hiindml  florins  fcir 
una*.voniiuiui('d  witli  some  personal  compliment. 

HiH  engravings  were  everywhere  the  rage.     No  household  w*'! 


tidt'iiHl  coMiph'U'  without  proof 
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impressions  of  BOme  of  tLe  most  popular  of  them.  The  avarice  of  old  Queen  Charlotte  occasioned 
George  III.  much  amusement,  and  he  is  said  to  have  laughed  until  lie  eried  when  the  Queen,  deceived 
hy  the  fminca  which  Sir  William  Beechy  hud  paintiil  on  the  flo.,r  over  which  shs  h;id  to  imss,  eagerlj 
stooped  to  pick  it  iip.     Tlie  jiupils  of  Rembrandt,  according  to  Houbrakeu,  played  tlieir  master  aaimilM- 


Irick.  1  hey  copied,  on  ])icceB  of  cnnlboard,  scattered  over  the  room,  tJie  gold  coins  of  which  their  master 
wafl  so  fon<l,  with  such  accuracy,  that,  experienced  as  waa  his  eye,  they  often  succeeded  in  deceiving  him, 
and  from  their  hiding-places  laughed  at  his  rage  and  disappointment,  when  he  discovered  tlie  trick  that 
bad  been  jilaycd  upon  him.     All  these  stories  arf^  however,  the  iuvcotions  of  rivals  and  enemies: 
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Rombraodt  may  liave  coveted  money,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  it,  like  a  HaqMgou  or  a 
Daniel  Dance.  He  valued  riches  as  a  security  against  the  slaverj-  of  dependence ;  he  prized  them  only 
as  a  ransom  from  that  terrible  gaoler  of  the  soul,  "  iron  poverty."  With  him  money  was  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  noble  enjoyments — of  those  refining  pleasures  which  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects 
procures  for  its  possessor.  In  the  engraving  of  "  The  Three  Trees,"  Kembramdt  has  called  all  his 
miraculous  powers  of  chiaro-ogcuro  to  his  aid.  The  effect  of  that  glorious  light,  which  brings  the 
well-defined  trio  into  such  high  relief^  is  sublimely  contrasted  with  the  dark  flood  of  shadow  which 
covers,  like  a  canopy,  the  rest  of  the  sky.  The  clear  and  placid  stream — ^the  fisherman  and  his  com- 
panion— the  flat  and  monotonous  surface  of  the  landscape — the  distant  windmills,  scattered  at  inter- 
vals, and  proclaiming  the  proximity  of  one  of  those  fine  old  towns  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  Netherlands — give  a  reality  to  the  simple  scene. 

»*  DR.  FAUSTUS." 

Tl  !s  is  anotlier  curious  and  striking  vagary  of  the  genius  of  the  gi*eat  master  of  effect  The  cabalistic 
letters  that  illuminate,  with  a  sun-like  radiance,  the  antique  window,  give  us  assurance  of  the  magical 
power  that  resides  in  a  very  common-looking  night-capped  old  fellow,  who  looks  more  like  an  invalid  shop- 
keeper, whose  window  some  mischievous  boy  has  just  broken,  than  that  Faust,  whom  the  genius  of  Groethe 
has  invested  with  so  much  weird  beauty  and  mysterious  poetry.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  Faust, 
before  he  sold  his  soul  for  youth,  beauty,  and  love,  to  have  been  a  majestic,  picturesque  old  man,  with 
furrowed  brow  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  long  gray  beard,  and  stately  gait.  The  figure  of  Faust  in  Rem- 
brandt's picture  L^,  therefore,  for  from  satisfying  the  mind ;  but  the  powt^r  of  the  magician,  as  evinced 
by  the  circular  blaze  of  light  in  which  the  mystic  letters  appear,  more  than  atones  for  the  meanness  of 
the  man.  In  all  Rembrandt's  pictures,  light  is  the  principal  character,  shadow  the  next ;  and  if  these  play 
their  part  well,  he  troubles  himself  little  with  the  rest  Even  when  the  subject  is  "The  Descent  firom  the 
Cross,"  he  cares  less  for  the  conception  of  the  Saviour's  form  than  for  the  management  of  the  light  that 
pours  down  on  it  like  a  flood  ;  and  if  even  the  Redeemer's  figure  was  sacrificed  to  this  one  great  idea, 
with,  perhaps,  an  indirect  allu6«ion  to  the  words  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World,"  he  would  not,  of  course 
trouble  himself  to  give  much  finish  or  dignity  to  the  person  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

'*THE   BTTRQOMASTKR  SIX" 

is  a  portrait  well  known  to  all  ai-tists,  lovers  of  Avit,  and  connoisseurs.  It  is  certainly  a  very  singular 
and  effective  picture.  The  light  and  shade  are  so  curiously  and  adroitly  managed,  that  the  face  seems 
alive  with  the  serious,  demure  life  becoming  a  person  so  impoi-tant  as  the  wealthy  burgomaster  of  the 
Low  Countries.  This  admirably  managed  light  seems  to  flicker  across  the  features  and  the  hand,  and 
to  be  in  a  manner  reflectetl  firom  the  page  he  is  perusing. 

But  either  "  Burgomaster  Six,"  proud  as  he  seems  to  be  of  his  leg,  had  some  malformation  of  that 
choicely  arrayed  limb — ^and  that^  too,  of  the  one  which  we  may  presume  to  be  the  "  best "  one,  as  he 
has  "  put  it  foremost " — or  Rembrandt  is  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  the  drawing  of  it ;  for  it  decidedly 
has  a  crooked  and  even  dislocated  appei\rance.  But  for  this  drawback,  the  drawing  of  the  figure  is 
■  more  correct  and  careful  than  Rembrandt's  genei-ally  is.  The  hands  are  particularly  good ;  and  there 
is  a  truth  and  reality  about  the  whole  j^ei-son  that  makes  one  feel  as  if  one  must  henceforth  enter  on 
one's  list  of  friends  "  The  Burgomaster  Six." 

There  is  a  vivid  exactitude  of  detail  about  the  richly  furnished  room,  and  an  ensemble  so  truly 
Dutch  in  the  whole  "  interior,"  that  we  are  transported,  as  we  gaze  on  it,  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
aeventeenth  centur}-,  and  to  tlie  magisterial  sanctum  sanctorum  of  a  burgomaster  of  the  Netherlands. 
His  robes  and  badges  of  office  lie  in  the  shadow,  while  a  soft  light  dances  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  A 
massive  chair  is  piled  with  huge  note-books,  or  records,  in  which  we  hope — and,  judging  from  his 
earnest,  intelligent  face,  believe — ^that  he  was  never,  like  Dogberry,  "  written  down  an  ass." 

The  oaken  floor  on  which  he  stands,  the  stone-muUioned  arched  window,  and  the  massive  draperies 
that  overhang  it,  all— even  to  the  lialf-curtained  picture — are  true  to  the  life  :  the  life  of  a  wealthy 
Dntch  magistrate  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.     This  portrait  is  engraved  with  such  exquisite 
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delicacy  and  finish,  tliat  it  is  more  like  a  masterly  miniature,  painted  in  Indian  ink,  than  a  mere 
copper-plato  engraving.  This  portrait  has  always  been  held  in  very  great  esteem  by  amateurs  and 
connoisseui'S,  and  to  them  "  Burgomaster  Six  "  is  an  historical  personage,  merely  because  liis  portrait 
has  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  Rembrandt,  on  one  of  those  fly-leaves,  the  smallest  of  which  will, 
perhaps,  outlive  the  memory  of  many  an  emperor. 

''  rORTRAIT  OF  REMBRANDT." 

The  portrait  of  Eeinbrandt,  now  before  us,  is  one  of  many  painted  by  hiiii>:;olf,  for  he  has  depicted 
himself  at  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  life  from  youth  to  age.  We  have  no  positive  indication  of  the 
number  of  years  he  had  counted  wlien  the  present  portrait  was  taken  ;  but 

"  Upon  bis  forehead  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage, 
Yet  could  not  quench  the  open  truth, 
The  fiery  vehemence  of  youth." 

His  hair,  which  was  of  a  reddish  auburn,  is  still  abundant,  and  floats  on  his  shoulders,  and  a 
velvet  cap  sits  jauntily  on  his  broad,  intelligent  brow.  Ilis  eyes  are  small  and  deep-seated,  but 
brilliant  and  fidl  of  speculation ;  the  nose  is  flat,  coarse,  and  of  veiy  plebeian  character ;  but  the  mouth 
is  finely  shaped,  humorous,  and  expressive.  The  rich  complexion  which  generally  accompanies  red  or 
auburn  hair,  gave  a  certain  beauty  to  Rembrandt's  face  in  his  youth,  and  united  with  his  long,  bright 
tresses  to  give  him  a  reputation  for  good  looks,  not  to  say  beauty. 

Rembi-andt  amassed  at  length  a  considerable  fortune.  His  school  of  painting,  consisting  of  pupils 
from  some  of  the  richest  families  in  Amsterdam,  brought  him  in  a  large  income.  His  contemporaiy, 
Sandrai-t,  has  recorded  that  eaeh  of  these  pupils  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  florins  per  annimi 
at  least ;  and  adds,  moreover,  that  the  work  done  by  the  scholars  was  touched  up  by  Rembrandt,  who, 
when  he  had  given  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  style,  sold  it  as  an  original  production.  In  this  way  ho 
made  his  school  doubly  profitable  to  him.  We  are  informed,  indeed,  that  the  piuntings  of  Ferdinand 
Bol,  Fictoor,  De  Fiinsk,  and  Van  Eckout,  some  of  Ids  ])rincipal  pupils,  when  finished  by  himself,  pro- 
duced, on  the  average,  a  yearly  sum  of  2,500  florins,  or  about  £250 ;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
immense  diflerenee  between  the  value  of  money  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  wo 
shall  understand  how  large  were  his  profits. 

His  own  genuine  works  on  canvas,  cardboard,  and  copper — for  he  was  equally  skilful  with  the 
brush,  the  pencil,  and  the  graver — the  sale  of  w^hich  more  than  doubled,  or  perhaps  even  trebled,  this 
sum,  would  have  enabled  him,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  to  live  in  luxury  with  the  rich  merchants  of 
his  native  town.  He  was,  however,  except  on  grand  occasions,  very  abstemious  in  his  diet.  His  din- 
ner, we  are  told,  generally  consisted  of  a  salt  herring  and  a  bit  of  Dutch  cheese— food,  in  our  opinion, 
neither  wholesome  nor  inviting ;  and  his  predilections  and  tastes  were  all  with  the  people.  He  hated 
courts  and  courtiers,  and  despised  rank  and  ceremony.  When  on  one  occasion  a  friend  reproached  him 
with  his  plebeian  tastes,  he  replied,  "  The  rest  which  I  often  require  after  labour  I  never  find  in  the 
society  of  those  whose  splendour  and  refinement  are  a  restimnt  upon  me." 

Nevertheless,  this  nide  and  original  genius  had  many  friends  among  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
Tulp,  the  celebrated  physiologist,  Ambraham  France,  the  great  gold  merchant,  James  Latma,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  his  intimate  fi-iend  Bourgomaster  Six,  would  willingly  have  introduced  into  the 
beau  mande  an  artist  whose  rei)utation  would  have  made  him  a  lion  wherever  he  appeared.  But  he 
hated  notoriety,  and  in  consequence  refused  all  introductions. 

Humorous  and  sarcastic  as  he  really  was,  his  satire  never  lost  him  a  friend.  Tlie  genuine  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition  shone  through  everything  that  he  either  did  or  sjiid,  and  compensated  for 
the  poignancy  of  his  wit. 

John  Six,  when  only  secretary  of  the  Town-hall  at  Amsterdam,  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Medea.'* 
Rembrandt,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship  for  the  author,  illustrated  this  tragedy  with  his  inimitable 
ttngrsiving  of  the  "  Maniage  of  Jason,"  which  seems  to  be  the  fairy  production  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 
That  marvellous  temple,  dazzling  with  light — that  sanctuary  redolent  with  the  incense  offered  to  the 
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godtt  of  tlio  lioitJiBiiM, — that  c/iiuiv-viKitro,  iii  which  wo  diinly  dixcovur  the  oHtliiie  of  Metloa  (ii:i  octree 
richly  udoi-ued)  iiioditating  hfr  inhumaik  ruveiige,  all  gave  h  kind  <if  magicjil  uHV-ct  to  this  eiigniving — 
precisely  the  effect  wliicli  the  urtist  hail  wiwhed  Ui  yirtAxice.  In  this  compositiim  wo  find  tlie  fumotia 
statue  of  Juno,  of  whii-h  the  impresBioiis,  with  or  without  lier  oniwn,  were  sold  for  almost  fabulouii 
sums.  The  effect  which  tho  urtiut  Imn  proiliiced  with  uotliiii^  but  sinii>le  white  und  bluc-k  .'x^ma  almost 
miracnlouR. 

Bembmndt  fii-st  acijiiired  hia  tiiste  fui-  liiudsi-in*  jiiiiutiug  during  the  triiia  ho  was  iu  llie  liabit  of 


making  to  the  country  honHe  of  hiH  friend  tlic  Iltu^^riuin.iter.  All  hi4  l<tnd«ciijii>!<  lutvo  ft  Miiubra 
melancholy  uliont  them  which  his  followers  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  imitate.  }{e  loved  to  tmnscrilw 
upon  canvas  the  conflict  of  the  elemeutj^ — the  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  the  sun  and  tho  storm. 
The  component  jiarta  of  these  pieces  are  simple  in  the  extreme.  Out  of » barge  tying  motioidesa  oa 
'.he  Btill  waters  of  a  canal,  of  a  bull  fastened  by  a  rope  to  tlie  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  of  u  lonely  ixithway 
in  a  wood,  he  can  conjure  up  a  scene  which  is  liighly  suggestive,  and  which  supplies  plenty  of  fnml  for 
tncditatiou.  Sometimes,  when  the  landscape  is  veiled  in  shadow,  and  a  dreamy  stiUnes»  reigns  amunil, 
the  painter — drawing  his  inspiration  iiom  the  scene — comjioses  in  his  tableau  a  augcseati^e  drama.     He 
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treatB  i 
ceiJinR, 

made  r 
beoni 


:lio  (■r.initry  hpf..i-c  )iiin  iik  tlir>ii(;h  it  wrr.  n  vfi.«t  clmml«T,  ..f  wliii-h  ttii:  \:nih  .if  lio.ivcTt  ix  tbe 
ami  iiit^i  wliicli  t\w  mnx\iim:  -xily  [ifuctml.'.s  \>y  lii-cik<>ii  r.iys,  wliU-li  li.>  intfrn^jilH  with  the 
Lrtionof  n.ft«of  (Ifirk  trtis.  The  liiTiilxciijic  ■.(■"Tim  Tlirw 'I'lii's."  irj.i.ti  wliii'h  w.;  hnve  already 
iiir  (viniiiicntH,  is  a  l«autifiil  t\]io  nftliiH  kind  "f  huiilrJciii'it.  It  is  cciiisi.l.-ri'tl  hy  ciiniimswjurs  to 
of  R<  iiilirkcidt  t  gieat<"it  elvj»-<ru:iivre,  iiiul  in  ciTtiiiily  ]M;ciiliii.rly  cliiiniftfristic  of  llio  style  of 
tliii  jmintiT.  Tlicrff  in  iinnth(T  likiidsciiiK-,  ontitled  "Le 
I'ont  dc  Six,"  (if  which  tlio  imjii'eMNioiia  arc-  now  veij 
nm',  and  which  we  tnily  iiuiiti"ii  on  iLCCimiit  of  the 
story  cwiin.-cti,il  with  it.  Ono  diiy  wln'U  Rembrandt 
w:t.H  (111  a  vi.sit  to  liis  {latroii  the  Burgomaster,  the 
footman  announced  that  dinner  whh  ready  ;  but,  as  the 
friends  were  sitting  ilowii  to  table,  they  saw  there  was 
no  imistard.  The  Biirgcjinas-tcr  hurried  ofl'  the  xert'ant 
to  the  village,  but  Uernbiiiiidt,  wlio  was  himself  of  an 
imimticnt  disponition,  ln'ing  aware  of  the  Hnail-like  pro- 
[M'nsitiefl  of  thin  ii)«HHeiiger,  mule  a  wager  with  liiic 
friend,  that  he  would  engrave  a  plate  before  the  nrrival 
of  the  mustard.  Hix  accetited  the  wager ;  and  ax  the 
artist  never  travelled  without  his  tooln,  or  his  platen 
ready  prepared,  he  set  to  work,  and  before  the  return  of 
the  servant  had  engraved  a  view  of  the  country  as  seen 
from  the  wiodows  of  the  rooni  in  which  they  were  sitting. 
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Tlio  productions  of  Rembrandt  have  been  counterfeited  in  every  jwssiblo  way.  Of  his  most  trifling 
sketches  tliero  liave  been  copies  and  fac  similes  innumaiTiible,  of  more  or  less  merit.  Artiste  of  every 
subsequent  age  and  of  every  country  have  .T|M:i«itii)#aeh  OtJier  in  tlieir  imitations  of  tliis  great  master. 
Among  the  most  successful  copiei-s  wSSnay  mention  Basan,  Folkema,  our  own  Richard  Wilson,  James 
Hazard,  and  M.  Denon.  Paintei^s  who  are  their  own  engi^avera  a4^nd  but  little  to  the  minutiae  of  the 
art.  "With  them  the  end  is  everything,  the  means  Ave  unimportant.  The  proper  disposition  of  light 
and  shade  is  all  that  tliey  study.  They  use  the  steel  point  on  their  copper-plate  as  they  would  their 
pencil  on  card-bDard,  or  tlieir  brush  upon  the  canvas,  and,  despising  all  the  refinement  of  the 
engx-avcrs'  skill,  tl.oy  tliiuk  only  of  translating  upon  copper  the  conceptions  of  their  minds.  And  they 
are  right  :  for  of  what  avail  are  all  the  dogmas  and  procojits  of  the  schools  without  the  inspiration  of 
genius?  In  his  cc'Lurated  portrait  of  Lutma,  how  successfully  hjis  Rembrandt  ignored  all  the  jargon 
of  the  profcssi(»nal  engraver.  His  random  strokes  produce  the  most  happy  effects ;  and  liis  instinct, 
always  more  correct  llitin  the  elaborate  calculation  of  othei*s,  coTni>ensates  for  a  deficiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  th(;  art.  Peophj  who  have  a  taste  for  the  marvallous  have  always  discovered  something 
mysterious,  not  to  say  .supernatural,  in  the  enects  produced  by  Rembrandt.  The  Chevalier  de  Claussin 
is  said  to  have  devoted  thirtv-six  vears  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  Rembrandt's  secret  :  but  notwith- 

»  »>  •-  ^ 

standing  all  his  zeal  and  laboui',  ho  was  wron<^  in  attributinfi:  to  the  artist  so  many  different  contriv- 
ances  for  producing  the  desired  effect.  The  tnith  is,  that  Rembrandt's  method  of  engraving  was 
extremely  simple,  and  instead  of  employing  seven  different  means,  he  knew  only  of  three.  But  it  is  in 
vain  for  men  who  have  not  the  talisman  of  genius  to  attempt  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  liis  success  ! 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of  engmving  he  has  never  had  a  nval.  Of  all  the  great 
masters  who  have  been  their  own  engravers  not  one  has  achieved  the  world-^vidc  popularity  of  Rem- 
brandt ;  and  the  volumes  upon  volumes  that  have  been  written  on  his  works  attest  the  truth  of  our 
assertion.  His  clipfs-iVonrvre  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  exhibited  in  public  galleries  or  cele- 
brated private  collections.  But  when,  through  any  casualty,  a  painting  by  this  great  master  comes  into 
the  market,  the  competition  for  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  correct  estimate  of 
its  value. 

It  was  long  believed  that  Rembrandt  died  either  in  1GG8  or  in  1G74  ;  but  it  has  lately  been  proved 
by  the  burial  registers  of  the  Church  of  Westerkerk,  at  Amst(n"dam,  that  he  was  interred  on  the  0th  of 
October,  1GG9. 

He  died  poor,  in  spite  of  the  avarice  of  which  he  has  l>een  accused.  After  he  lost  his  wife  Saskia 
(an  event  which  occurred  in  1G12),  he  was  obliged  to  make  good  certain  sums  to  his  son  Titus,  who 
was  a  minor. 

His  whole  capital  at  this  time  was  invested  in  works  of  jirt  and  objects  o^  virtu,  and  the  war  at 
that  time  going  on  between  England  and  llolland  had  greatly  depreciated  the  ^•alue  of  such  propei*ty. 
His  son's  guardian  compelled  the  announcement  of  sale  l)y  auction  of  Rembrandt's  dwelling-house  in 
tlie  Beerstraat  (the  Jew's  quarter)  of  Amsterdam,  but  there  was  not  a  single  bid  fc>r  it.  His  collection 
of  pictures,  engra^angs,  drawings,  bronzes,  arms,  and  costumes,  were  sold  by  the  Court  of  Tnsolvcncv, 
and  scarcely  realised  what  Rembrandt  owed  his  creditors,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  Bui-gomaster 
Comeille  Witzen.  After  this  cruel,  harrowing  sale  of  all  he  had  so  long  delighted  to  collect,  Rembrand*; 
retired  to  Le  Rosongraat  {QKui  des  Rosps\  Amsterdam,  married  his  second  wife,  a  pretty  young  peasant 
girl,  and  by  her  he  had  two  children  (liis  sole  heirs),  for  lus  son  Titus  preceded  him  to  the  gmve.  How 
false  does  all  this  prove  the  assertion  that  Rembrandt  was  a  miser.  A  miser  !  Had  this  great  genius 
been  even  a  careful  man,  would  he  have  squandered  a  fortune  on  works  of  art  ?  would  he  have  been 
led  on  to  pay  the  enormous  sums  he  did  at  sales,  at  auctions  ?  would  ho  have  been  sold  up  as  ho  was  ? 
would  he  have  died  insolvent  ? 

HIS  MERIT3. 

Well  did  Rembrandt  merit  the  statue  erected  to  his  honour  at  Amsterdam,  and  iha  shrine  he  caiwcd 
for  himself  in  the  memory,  not  merely  of  his  o^^m  nation,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

He  was  at  once  a  great  poet,  a  sublime  painter,  and  an  inimitable  engraver. 

No  one  has  approached  him  in  the  essential  points  of  the  mastery  of  light  and  shade,  otherwise 
called  chiaro-oscuroy  in  delicacy  of  touch,  and  eloquence  of  expression. 
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If  tlierc  iti  jiofchitig  iioblo  ii 
just,  hla  sentiment  is  never  folsc 
are  insepamblQ  fi-om  hU  baiutioi 
■wliile  all  can  coDdeiun. 

Aa  wo  Lave  s.iid,  hU  c/tiaro-oscuro  is  iinriviilloA     No  liglits,  i 
briglit,  no  shadows  so  transparent  in  thou-  de]»th. 

Neither  Correggio,  nor  Giorgione,  surp,iss  liiin  in  tlio  arrc'sting  ch 
and  niggod,  he  could  be,  when  he  ]deascil,  solt,  delicnto,  and  exact. 

Eeiubrandtat  one  time  blcnda  liis  tones  with  cx(ini.site  skill,  Kiibdiics  the  shadows,  softeus  tli 


tlie  drawing  of  his  figures,  and  if  his  propoi-tious  are  not  always 
He  always  enters  fully  into  tlio  feeling  of  his  subject.  His  faults 
■thoy  form  ouo  great  whole.   -  No  one  conl  J  improve  on  Rembrandfi 

1  masse  or  in  detaO,  ore  so 


n  of  their  picturos.    Often  rough 


golden  lights.     At  another  ha  dares  eveiything, 

tliey  look  like  accidontal  botcht-.s  but  yet,  from  a  c 

always  sure  what  liu  was  about ;  ahviivs  ccrtiiiii  of  th 

He  objected  to  close  scrutiny,  and  n.scd  to  say, 

"  the  smell  of  paint  was  iinwiiijlcsijm.\  and  ought  liut 

Nouo  but  a  gi-eat  master  of  ]i(TN[).!fth-c  could  hav 

Of  lu-s  [jortniits  wc  say  with  De  Piles,   llicy  nee 

of  the  gretitest  masters;  ind-.-ed  there  aic   few  timt 

those  of  the  great  ll« iibraii.lt. 


d   plas 


y,  tliat  to  a  close  obseiwoi 
a  masterly  effect.  He  wa 
»  moat  hazardous. 


distance,   li 
■  result  of  wliat  s. 
half  ill  jest,  ^vheu  any  one  di-cw  too  near,  that 
ti)  be  inlmh-il." 

insisted  tluis  on  a  certain  distance. 
.  fciir  eom]>iiri-;i.iii  witli  iiiiiie  of  the  eltf/s-fV autre 
do   nnt  lose   by   bcini;  i.liicfl  side  by  siile  with 
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t      of  11  cl  (,1 

H    1          I 

Ik   o    1   1„   ot   I 
of  tl     )       1  ut  1       t 

II 11 


Tnd  ptl  of  thought,  OT 

IS     f    o      il    to  Rcmbrai  dt 

tl     sc       t      tl  c    tmy  left 

1  I        1    tl     N  th  rlu  ds,    tu  1  w  rt,  at  that 

tl         H  f      !i    t    11      I  on       I        « y  part  of 

t  »l     I  p  r,  "  "^    s  of  iiamt- 

k  n  1   oi  It  1     ot    tl  c     ortL      The 

tl  t  utt      t   I    o      alter  anoth  r    f-om 

VI     u        II         \       Ost,«l     Rckh     son, 

II  (.  c   11  us  1     b    tl 

t  I    1h.  k    1     IblO      Ot  f  s  f       ly  wo  know 

11       >1^I     tulrslao  bet     1  anded 

I  o]  1    c      d    0  1   tl      bout  tl        -ts  of  i>eace 

11    t  tl        at      it      a  1  jsto  y  of  I    uto  -a. 

of      t  aiuo  ^  all  the  ad        rs  of  hui 

1  I      t      St     o  b  Oj,     pi  V  of  thii  c  leb  ittd 

tl    1       1     t  ^  o     1    ^  (u^  at  Ha  1  m  wh  ro 

t  r    f     1    llind  lyjx)  s&tjl       1  o  had  largo 

u  uf  1  !emi  1    S(.  nes  1     often  e\  ^^erated  to 

u  1   1  1        more  niodemt  o     ad  more  str  ct 

YanUstaJe  appiuvcd  of  the  cuiggcratious  of  his  master. 


0  1    i    b^ 
kHHai 
i  tn 


a  tut     lor  us  tl      1  c  ot  Vd        "\ 

1  c  6tud     If      a  t  m    11   11  e    (  /       of  1 

ldis,aduadb   ^It  Colo        j,      I 

BU  1    a  d  -fc  ee  tl    tie  shock  d  V     Ij  k 

attention  to  liistorical  accuracy.     Hut  Adi. 

and,  desjiite  his  birth,  was  in  his  nature  a  regular  Dutchman.     In  his  style  of  art,  aa  well  oa  in  his 

apiwimuce,  lie  belonged  entirely  to  the  countiy  of  his  adoption.     The  expression  of  his  face — which 

was  scrioHs,  benevolent,  and  open — was  indicative  of  the  sirajJicity  of  lii.s  cliai-acter  and  the  regularity 

.jf  his  life.     Tlie  studied  arrangcuieut  of  his  subjects,  and  their  esquisite  finish,  sutficiently  attest  the 

conscientious  tai-e  of  the  artist,  liis  patience,  and  his  industry. 

But  it  would  be  considered  presumptuous  in  any  one,  and  especially  in  an  amateur,  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  Van  Oiitade,  afl»r  the  excellent  likcneas  lie  has  bcqueatlied  to  uB  of  himself,  in  the  celebrated 
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picture  at  the  Lonvn^  in  which  he  has  paiiited  hJniMlf  lurrounded  by  his  Dumerous  fKuaif,  That 
picture  is,  in  all  its  detaila,  tiioronghl;  Dutch.  The  genlua  of  the  oonntry  breathes  in  evaiy  rtrok^ 
The  chatHctt^r  of  the  ^milj — thsir  calm,  phlegmatic  nature — their  blameless  and  nmple  livM— t]w 
even  tenor  of  their  days — are  all  fiuthfiilly  represented  OD  that  marvellous  piece  of  canvaa     "nti 


painter's  style  tallies  admirably  with  the  chaiacter  of  his  picture^  Ostade  himself  his  wife,  and  his 
eight  children,  are  all  ranged  in  their  respective  order,  according  to  their  age  and  aixe,  on  a  lai^  can- 
vas, illumined  by  a  soft  mellow  light.  The  whole  furniture  of  the  room  consists  of  a  laige  four-post 
bedstead.  The  walls  are  of  a  light  gray,  inclining  to  green,  which  harmonises  well  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  piece.     The  white  coUara  and  dark  garmeata  of  ^e  figures  stand  out  in  full  relief  against 
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the  grvf  background.     Of  the  girls  and  boya^  the  jroungest  is  |>ei'iut[w  about  eight;  but  they  an  all    _ 
80  like,  in  feature  and  in  form,  and  are,  moreover,  mdi  Jae-nmiUi  of  their  parent^  that  there  is  ma 
question  about  their  being  "  true  chipe  of  the  old  blocks."     They  are,  indeed,  in  feature  and  costume 
all  as  much  alike  as  so  maujr  peaa     Yan  Ostodn     likn  a  king  among  his  anbjeota     alone  wears  his  hat ; 
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aU  the  others,  upon  whom  he  casts  a  patroiiiBiug,  paterifal  glauoe,  are  bareheadeil.  The  house  is  the 
very  perfection  of  cold,  conventional  neatness  and  cleanliness ;  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  res])leudent 
with  their  slippery  varnish  of  wax ;  and  on  the  even  surfiice  nothing  is  seen  but  a  flower  here  and 
there,  dropped  from  the  nosegay  which  the  children  are  presenting  to  their  father,  whose  birthday  they 
are,  in  all  probability,  celebrating,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  clean  and  Sunday-like  appearance  of  their 
dress.  The  whole  picture  is  quiet  and  sober  in  its  tone.  The  monotony  of  its  lights  iiud  shades  is 
unbroken  by  any  experimental  or  fanciful  variations ;  and  although  the  contrast  of  the  white  and 
black  may  appear  at  fii*st  too  unil'onn,  it  is  so  skilfully  shaded  off  that  it  relieves,  without  impairing, 
the  characteristic  calm  of  the  piece,  and  awakuns  the  attention  of  the  spectator  witliout  destroying  the 
imity  of  the  picture. 

This  cJwf'd'ceuvre  is  quite  \mique  of  its  kind ;  a  charming  conception,  redolent  of  domestic  peace, 
of  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  luiited  family,  animated  with  the  same  iK^pes,  the  same  fears,  the  same 
interests — from  the  flither,  who  holds  his  wife's  hand  in  his  own,  to  the  youngest  boy,  who  is  gi^^ng 
some  cheiTies  to  liis  little  sLstcr.  The  very  mentiun  of  Van  Ostade'.s  niuac  conjurers  uj)  in  the  memory 
a  variotv  of  similar  scenes. 

We  have  been  tlms  particular  in  our  description  of  this  family  masteipiece,  because  the  meagi'C 
records  wo  have  of  the  painter  himself  leave  us  little  but  his  productions  from  wliich  we  can  form  an 
estimate  of  his  character.  Van  Ostade,  however,  did  not  come  forth  at  once,  "  like  Pallas  armed,"  a  full- 
fledged  painter.  He  studied  long  and  zealously  under  his  master  Hals.  He  was  not,  like  many  of 
his  confreres,  dazzled  by  the  name  of  Italy,  or  seduced  from  the  stciidy  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
art  by  the  fatal  fascinations  of  ti*avel.  Neither  llembrandt  nor  Van  Ostiide  joined  the  throng  of  those 
who  saw  in  Italy  a  kind  of  El  Dorado  of  art,  and  flocked  to  it  as  eagerly  as  palmers  did  in  earlier 
times  to  Jerusalem. 

While  studying  under  Hals,  he  formed  a  friendship  for  a  fellow- student  of  the  name  of  Brawer, 
whose  Christian  name  was  also  Adrian,  and  who  had  already  acquiied,  imknown  to  himself,  so  much 
skill  in  his  art,  that  he  became  the  object  of  what  is  tecliniciilly  called  a  coiispiraaj.  Frank  HaLs  and 
his  wife  were  imprincipled  misers,  and  together  they  conspii'ed  so  successfully  agaim^t  the  liberty  of 
their  pupil,  that  he  wits  thro^^^l  into  prison,  where  he  produced  several  beautiful  pictures,  of  which  liis 
infamous  master  received  all  the  prolits.  Ostade,  who  was  a  witness  of  their  wickedness,  convinced 
Brawer  that  he  coidd  support  hiniself  by  his  t;xlents,  and  advised  him  to  make  his  escape,  Brawer 
followed  his  friend's  advice,  and  soon  became  lamous. 

When  Adiian  Van  Ostiido  left  Frank  Hals's  atdUr,  he  was  some  little  time  before  he  discovered 
the  style  of  jiainting  for  which  he  had  the  greatest  natural  facility. 

He  was,  indeed,  much  tempted  to  enmkte  the  style  of  llembrandt,  with  which  Francis  Hals  luid 
often  something  in  common ;  but  there  was  even  in  the  weakest  productions  of  llemb]*andt  a  sublime 
grandeur,  a  poetry  of  conce2)tion,  which  was  iufinit^ily  above  the  una.spiiing  genius  of  Van  Ostade. 
But  in  Teniers  he  found  a  congenial  spirit — a  painter,  indeed,  whoso  disposition  and  style  exactly 
tallied  with  his  own  predilections.  His  old  friend  Brawer,  to  whom  he  had  been  of  so  much  servioc, 
had  now  become  a  painter  of  some  note  ;  and  meeting  Van  Ostade  one  day,  while  the  latter  was  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  style  he  should  adopt,  he  clinched  the  matter  by  proving  to  him,  that,  as  Rembrando 
was  \ma2)proacliable,  it  was  quite  as  well  to  be  an  Ostade  as  a  Teniers.  The  wavering  artist  the'.i 
determined  on  hLs  course ;  but  although  he  adopted  a  style  entirely  original,  he  ])ossessed  in  liis  desii;^ns 
many  of  the  chiu-acteristi^s  wldch  he  ha<.l  borrowed  from  llembrandt  and  Tenie.rs — he  was,  at  the  sain*^ 
time,  a  household  Bembrandt  and  a  serious  Teniers. 

HIS  PORTRAIT. 

In  person  Adrian  Van  Ostade  was  decidedly  good-looking.  Though  his  cast  of  features,  his  make, 
and  his  mannei-s  were  all  thoroughly  Dutch,  there  was  about  him  that  indefinable  cl.arm  with  which 
genius  can  invent  the  most  ordinary  forms,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Van  Ostade  rrdooiv  ed  the  habitual 
phlegm  of  the  Dutch  type,  to  which  he  so  essentially  belonged.  The  expression  of  his  features  was 
gmve,  without  being  melancholy,  and  their  serious  chaiucter  was  softened  and  mellowed  l)y  the  beaming 
benevolence  which  always  lighted  up  his  countenance.     The  features,  tiikeu  separately,  were  what  the 
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j/'rencli  would  call  lne)i  prononces  ;  but,  taken  together,  they  harmonised  so  well  with  each  other,  that 
the  tovZ  emetMe  was  regular  and  pleasing.  The  sober,  staid,  and  quaker-like  fashion  of  his  dress  adds 
to  the  natural  seriousness  of  his  appearance. 

Harlem  is  the  second  city  of  Holland.  Its  fine  streets  and  spacious  squares,  its  numerous  places 
of  amusement,  and  its  wealthy  inhal^itants,  all  contributeil  tr)  make  it  exactly  the  ])laco  in  which  an 
ai-tist  of  Yan  Ostado\s  genius  might  succeed.  The  \nllagos  of  Ilemfjtedt,  Sporenwow,  and  Tetrode, 
which  lay  at  convenient  distances  from  ITnrleni,  gave  him  tlie  opportunity  of  studying  the  rustic 
manners  of  the  people,  wln'le  the  v.viltliy  citizens  never  tired  of  jmtronising  the  artist.  Ifarlcm  beer 
was  famous  all  over  ]Iolland,  and  the  city  where  it  was  brewed  furnished,  in  consoqu'^nce,  abundance 
(,'f  examples  of  drinkci-.s  and  snmkers.  Van  Ostade  has  immortalis<'d  the  race  by  his  graphic 
mastorj)ieces. 

Early  in  lifo  lu;  liatl  niai-ricd  IIk-  dnnglifer  of  the  great  jKiintrr  (>f  s-a  pl-.-^r:.-,  ^^•;n  Cnyr^n,  and  lie  has 
left  us,  in  the  faniilv /^?V-r.'//.  to  wliirli  v.  .>.  lat<'lv  alluded,  an  enduiiii;-  o\  irlmr.'.  of  (lie  ra]>iditv  with 
which  his  fmiily  incr<aso(l.  'j\.  ])i-ovi(]e  tV)r  the  very  question;' Lie  bl.v.^ing  of  .^o  numerous  an  oflspring, 
Yan  Ostade  was  oomi^'lled  to  Iciid  a  laborious  and  s(Mlentary  life.  Ife  was  a  dispiple  of  that  school  of 
philosophers  wlio  hold 

**  Man  wauts  hut  little  here  bol^\r, 
Nor  wants  that  little  Ion:'.'* 

But,  although  he  was  f[uite  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  that  "two  removes  are  a5  bad  as 
a  fire,"  and,  in  conscfjuonce,  stnok  most  tenaciously  to  the  sj)ot  where  Fato  had  planted  him,  ho  was 
so  decidedly  pacific  in  all  his  pvfMliloctions,  that  even  the  bare  rumour  of  wars  and  disturbances  in  the 
neigh bourinf^  provinces  was  sulTici^^nt  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  house,  his  associates  and  friends, 
and  leave  Harlem,  ^T^th  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  native  city  of  Lubeck.  "In  passing, 
however,  through  Ams'-ordam,*'  says  tlie  historian  Houbracken,  "on  his  road  to  Lubeck,  a  connoisseur, 
of  the  name  of  Constantine  S('nn('i>art,  arpicd  the  point  so  successfully  that  he  induced  Yan  Ostade  to 
stay  on  a  visit  at  his  house.  He  convinced  the  ])ainter  of  the  many  advantages  he  would  enjoy  by 
settling  in  so  large,  important,  and  flourishing  a  town  as  Amsterdam,  where  his  works  were  so  much 
valued,  and  where  there  woi'o  y^  Tuany  citizens  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  them  at  a  highly- 
remunerative  price. 

Yan  Osfado  accoi'diiiiirly  took  up  liis  residence  at  AmsterdaTn  about  the  year  1GG2,  and  set  about 
that  eulloction  of  dniwivir^  for  which  Mr.  Jonas  AYitzen  gave  the  sum  of  l,3t)0  florins,  or  about  X120. 
At  the  time  th  i<  h<^  ]'!'1!1i>v;m1  to  .Amsterdam,  that  beautiful  and  floiirisliiTii^  city  v.-as  the  favourite 
resort  of  coinM.i  ><in'-  from  a:l  <ho  noirrhbourim:'  countries.  Painters  who  have  earned  for  themselves 
inip<rishabh;  i;iT:i«*,  tlnouc'cd  to  tliis  great  emporium  of  art.  All  classes  of  society,  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions ofrncn,  liad  at  Amsterdam  thc'r  respective  artist.  The  C(l(,'brated  Dutch  Faii^  of  Lingelbach, 
the  Irantiiiij-jircrs  aiul  sca-jiot-t.-;  of  A\w>nvermans,  vied  in  ])ublic  estimation  vHth  the  finished  and  faithfid 
little  p<.rfr.:ii  of  C.'crard  J)oinv-,  or  with  those  full-length  likenesses  of  Abniham  Yan  Tempel,  which, 
in  .^>tyl.'»  an<l  solouj-in;.',  are  abiost  equal  to  the  productions  of  Yandy^k,  and  of  which  the  fair  cora- 
]»iexions  and  rich  -atin  drap^My  fa,soiTiated  the  eye  of  every  spectator.  Nor  were  the  elaborate  interiors 
of  Dutch  dwr'lling'^,  d.^pictc'l  In'  C'abrlel  ^letzu,  "svith  their  life-like  representations  of  ladies  at  their 
toilette  tables  (;r  their  harpsic]i(n"ds,  or  of  beaux  ^VTiting  love  letters,  or  tlisj)ljiying  their  accomplish- 
ment's in  boudoir  or  drawiuL^-rooin,  unappreciated  in  Amsterdam.  As  to  our  old  friend  Adrian 
B]-:iwer,  he  was  now  without  a  rival  in  his  oami  peculiar  beat  of  painter  of  tavern  brawls,  of  dicers  and 
dnmkards  ;  and  Paid  Potter  found  a  rea.dy  market  for  his  shepherds  and  their  Hocks;  while  the  aged 
Rembrandt,  now  full  of  years  and  glory,  from  the  unexplored  receases  of  his  secret  atelier^  ruled  with 
despotic  sway  tho  whole  race  of  amateui's  ;  awed  them  by  his  genius,  and  enforced  their  admiration  of 
his  works. 

It  was  amid  this  brilliant  galaxy  of  artistic  talent  that  the  star  of  Adrian  Yan  Ostade  first  dawned 
upon  Amsterdam.  Great,  however,  as  was  the  competitive  merit  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he 
was  not  long  in  asserting  liis  j)roper  place  and  power.  He  did  for  Protestant  Holland  what  Teniers 
hafl  done  before  him  tVu*  Eoman  Catholic  Flanders.  The  vast  and  unnccountable  distinction  between 
the  appearance,  character,  manners,  tastes,  and  fixshions  of  tho  two  nations,  who  are  so  closely  connected 
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an  almoxt  to  form  one  peopio,  ia  not  mora  remarkable  than  the  difference  in  tho  atylis  of  their  respective 
painteni — the  one  ih,  in  all  [irohabiltty,  tho  result  of  the  other.  Between  the  peasantry  of  Flanders  and 
ot  Holland  how  broad  the  line  of  demarcation  I 


Tlieir  respective  chBract«ra,  aa  displayed  in  their  different  modes  of  jnenTraaldng,  have  acaroely  a 
point  of  reeemblance.  "  The  Kermesse^"  or  village  festival  of  the  Flemings,  of  which  we  gave  so 
graphic  an  illnstration  from  a  painting  by  Rubens,  is  an  orgie  of  tlie  noisiest  and  most  joyons  kjnd,  in 
iriiudi  driokinib  '^■'"""gi  nnging,  shouting,  laughing,  and  love-making  have  each  their  favourite  votario  s 
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<<  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides"  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  types  of  a  Flemish  kermesse  * 
wLile^  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual  festival  of  the  Butch  is  a  serious,  sober-looking  (wo  say  loofang^  for 
the  sobriety  is  only  on  the  surface),  phlegmatic,  and  silent  afiair.  There  is  Uttle  apparent  conviviality, 
though  the  guests  manage  to  dispose^  in  their  own  quiet  way,  of  whole  hogsheads  of  good  liqucMr.  In 
£su^  if  we  may  credit  the  admirable  representation  which  Van  Ostade  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  these 
country  merry-makings,  the  women  drink  almost  as  much  as  the  men,  and  all,  of  either  sex,  are  fur- 
nished with  glasses  of  the  most  capacious  dimensions,  which  they  are  constantly  replenishing.  The 
tapsters  grow  weary  of  their  never-ceasing  expeditions  to  the  cellar,  in  their  vain  attempt  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  their  all-absorbing  custoniei-s.  In  lamenting  over  this  cliaracteristic  vice  of  his  parishionera^ 
the  rector  of  Meudon  (a  Dutch  village)  observes  that  the  tapster  of  the  inn  ought,  like  Briareus^  to  have 
a  hundred  hands,  that  he  might  be  for  ever  filling  the  cups  of  his  insatiable  customers ;  and  weU  does 
the  appearance  of  the  figures  introduced  by  Van  Ostade  into  his  national  pieces  corroborate  the  truth 
of  this  observation.  Those  eager  eyes  and  those  enormous  mouths,  which  cannot  slake  their  thirst  out 
of  glasses  almost  as  deep  and  as  largo  as  a  well,  cleaving  with  feverish  lips  to  the  tankard,  which  they 
empty  at  a  draught,  give  us  a  melancholy  picture  of  Dutch  inebriety. 

These  pieces  of  Van  Ostade  are  enduring  monuments  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  might  do 
for  iUustrations  of  those  celebratetl  scenes  of  Rabelais,  in  which  Grai'agantua,  diinking  with  Friar  John, 
exclaims  at  intervals,  as  often  as  he  can  draw  breath,  "  How  kind  is  Providence  to  give  us  such  good 
liquor  I " 

"A  PAINTER'S  ATELIEE." 

The  transparency  of  his  colouring,  though  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  not  the  only  merit  of  Van 
Ostade's  pieces ;  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  we  adduce  the  almost  priceless  value  of  the  engravings 
taken  from  his  pictures.  We  mean  those  engravings  which  he  executed  himself,  for  Van  Ostade,  like 
most  of  the  Dutch  painters,  was  himself  an  engraver.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  estimation  in 
which  these  engravings  are  held,  wo  discover  in  them  many  of  Van  Ostade' s  principal  defects. 
Artists,  whose  minds  are  easily  impressed  with  external  objects,  greatly  value  the  power  of 
recording  on  copper  the  passing  scenes  wliich  strike  them  as  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
The  artist,  like  the  poet,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  transfei*s  ^vith  his  graver  to  the 
copperplate  the  outline  of  the  objects  which  havo  captivated  his  fimcy;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  hurried  sketch  taken  at  the  moment  possesses  more  fire  and  effect  than  the  most  elaborate 
productions. 

The  engravings  of  Van  Ostade  are  remarkable  for  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Not 
a  line  is  without  its  meaning,  not  an  indenture  is  made  wliich  does  not  in  some  way  or  another  contri- 
bute to  the  expression  of  a  face,  to  the  sit  of  a  garment,  or  to  the  attitude  of  a  figure.  The  lights  and 
shades  are  generally  cut  very  short,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  demi-tints  are 
multipHed. 

The  engraving  of  "  A  Painter  s  Ateliery*  from  which  our  illustration  is  copied,  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  piece  is  a  complete  triumph  of  chiaro-oscv/rOj  and  reminds  us  moro  than  any  other  production 
of  Van  Ostade,  of  the  magical  effects  of  Kembrandt's  demi-tints,  which  the  artist  has  here  so  success- 
fidly  imitated.  The  light  poiu-s  in  a  fiood  of  glory  tln-ough  the  narrow  panes  of  the  casement  upon  a 
multiplicity  of  objects,  but  the  cltevcUet  of  the  painter,  with  his  canvas  containing  the  sketch  upon  which 
he  is  employed,  is  in  full  relief. 

<'A   EU8TI0  INTEEIOE." 

Whether  or  not  Adrian  Van  Ostade  ever  received  any  instinictiojLs  in  painting  from  Rembrandt  is 
quite  uncertain,  but  all  connoisseurs  agree  that,  in  his  wonderfiilly  characteristic  interiors,  he  was  more 
or  less  influenced  by  the  example  of  this  great  genius,  and  had  mastered  some  of  tho  secrets  of  his 
mysterious  diiaro-oscuro.  The  light  of  Rembrandt's  pieces  has  upon  us  a  kind  of  dramatic  effect^  and 
appeals  at  once  to  our  imagination.  His  shadows  are  invested  with  an  awful  mystery ;  they  are^  as  it 
were,  peopled  with  phantoms.  In  that  mystic  union  of  darkness  and  of  light,  in  which  he  so  often 
indulged,  there  is  a  sublime  poetry  to  which  the  simple  nature  of  Van  Ostade  could  never  aspire ;  but 
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2io  lias  borrowed  from  Rembrandt  tliose  vanishing  mys  of  light,  those  marvellous  phases  wliich  lend  a 
kind  of  transparency  even  to  his  shadows. 

In  Van  Ostade's  picture  the  my,  d,  la  Rombraudt,  which  pierces  the  small  diamond-pattoni  panes  of 
the  window  of  the  hut,  falls  on  objects  trivial  and  uninteresting  in  themselves,  but  redeemed  from  their 
insignificance  by  the  halo  which  genius  can  shed  around  wretchednea*^,  want^  and  rags. 

In  the  Rustic  Interior  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied,  this  Rembrandt  ray  invests  the  matter 
of  fact  scene  with  an  inexpressible  charm.  It  lights  up  the  figures  of  the  childi^n  who  are  playing 
with  the  dog,  and  it  crowns  with  light  the  head  of  the  babe,  who,  supporting  its  tottering  frame  on  the 
knees  of  its  gi^and mother,  holds  out  its  chubby  and  eager  little  liands  for  a  plaything,  which,  after  a 
few  tantalising  moments  of  uncertiinty,  will  ])o  delivered  into  its  possession.  Tlie  father  and  his 
eldest-bom  son  (who  is  already  of  an  ago  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family)  watch  with  afTcctionato 
interest  the  gi-adual  dawn  of  intelligonce  in  the  babe,  a.s  she  silently  displays  by  lier  attitudes  the 
wishes  of  her  mind.  The  charm  of  "  The  Rustic  Interior"  is  its  excessive  simplicity.  The  tableau  is, 
fievertheless,  elaborated  with  a  wonderful  attention  to  detail.  Every  article  of  domestic  economy  in 
use  among  the  peasant  race  has  been  introduced  with  faithful  accuiucy — ^the  wicker-work  cradle  of 
the  infant,  the  table  only  lialf  laid  out,  on  which  stands  the  largo  family  jar — an  heirloom  in  this 
rustic  household ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  old  grainiy's  si)indle,  for  so  many  years  the  chief 
solace  of  her  age.  In  the  embrasure  of  the  window  is  the  birdcage  ;  over  against  the  wall,  on  a  iniinous 
kind  of  rack,  some  few  cups  and  cracked  plates ;  and  higher  up,  hanging  from  the  beams  of  a  dilapi- 
dated ceiling,  the  basket  in  which  the  cldckens,  which  are  the  chief  means  of  support  of  this  frugal 
family,  are  cairied  to  market.  On  the  banister  of  the  ladder-like  staii-s,  which  lead  to  the  garret,  are 
some  articles  of  clothing  hung  out  to  dry ;  while  lower  do^vn  in  the  room  is  the  beer-barrel,  which 
perves  the  purpose  of  a  fixmily  larder,  and  contains  the  provisions  of  our  simple  household  for  the  next 

foi-tnight. 

Here  and  there  the  smoky  walls  are  adorned  with  a  rough  engraving  of  a  popular  subject ;  and 
thus,  even  in  the  humblest  dwelling,  we  liave  an  evidence  of  the  taste  for  ai-t  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  this  impassive  and  phlegmatic  people.  The  inteiior,  however,  notwithstanding  the  careful  elabora- 
tion of  all  its  details,  would  have  nothing  exti\aordinary  about  it,  and  might  have  been  the  work  of  a 
mere  copyist,  but  for  the  redeeming  light  which  gives  a  Van  Ostade  tone  and  character  to  the  wholo 
piece.  Pouring  its  mellow  rays  through  the  open  sashes  of  the  casement,  it  caresses  in  its  warm  and 
cherishinf'  embrace  every  animate  and  inanimate  object.  The  characteristic  beauty  of  this  chiaro-oscuro, 
d,  la  Rembrandt,  is,  that  it  enveloj^s  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  shadow  all  the  portions  of  the  picture 
which  the  painter's  innate  perception  of  pro^n-iety  told  him  were  more  eiroctivo  when  only  di inly  visible, 
while,  by  way  of  contrast,  it  brings  into  bright  and  gay  relief,  from  the  casement  to  the  cr/idle,  eveiy 
object  upon  which  it  falls,  not  forgetting  the  dog,  who,  if  not  ac*  ually  a  blood  relation  of  the  family,  is 
in  the  true,  and  not  in  the  fictitious  meaning  of  the  words,  "Vami  de  la  iTUiisoriy^'  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  vary  a  little   that  beautiful  definition  given  of   the  dog   by  that  celebi-ated  French  naturalist^ 

BufTon. 

The  various  household  utensils  and  articles  of  furniture  appear,  as  we  before  stated,  in  the  light 
and  in  the  shadow  according- to  the  degree  of  imporiance  attached  to  them  by  the  artist,  or  rather  wo 
should  say,  as  he  thoiight  they  contributed  to  the  g'^neral  harmony  of  the  whole  by  the  sunshine  or 
the  shade  in  which  they  were  placed. 

"A  RUSTIC  DANCE." 

Tan  Ostade,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  was  as  famous  as  Berghem  was  in  his.  No  one  ever  had  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  what  was  picturesque  and  fanciful  in  nature.  Even  to  such  a  homely 
scene  as  this  rural  dance  he  has  given  a  charm  and  a  mystery  which  captivate  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
and  which  invest  eve^  character  he  introduces  with  a  peculiar  interest.  The  scene,  thoiigh  intended 
to  be  jovial,  has  all  the  phlegmatic  character  of  the  nation  whose  orgies  it  represents.  The  square 
built  figures  of  men  and  women  move  up  and  down  the  floor  of  this  bam-like  Dutch  cabaret  to  the 
music  of  the  pipers,  in  a  measure  which  is  anything  but  graceful  The  women  are  neither  in  .form 
feature,  gait,    or  garment,    such  as  any  but  a  Dutchman    would    willingly  invite  to   figure  in  a 
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polka,  vareoviana,  or  iwhottifche.  Perhai*  the  Junren  of  tli«  time  of  Van  Outade  Aid  iiot  Itring  tlw 
partnere  into  such  clow  contact  with  one  anotlier.  Buk  if  they  did,  it  wan  a  inattei;  of  little  lytam 
quence,  for  the  men  and  women  are  in  every  resiiect  admirably  matchtid.  Each  is  worthy  of  tlio  oUwr. 
and  of  none  other.  We  do  nut,  indeed,  think  that  in  any  other  coniitry  either  Dutt^muii  ur  Duteb 
wnman  could  find  a  helpnieut  Huitable  :  nuch  conrae,  isqiiare- built,  scuHiud,  and  Herious  MKiken  oiat 
smokerK,  are  all  the  genuine  iuhabitunta  of  the  bcvuii  UuiU-d  Pi-o> 


The  daaro-oteu.ro  of  this  p  cture  is  one  of  ta  chief  attract  on&  It  is  also  very  elaborate  in  its 
detaila,  and  w  II  repay  the  careful  stntfy  of  all  the  vanous  objects  which  are  only  dimly  visible  in  the 
demi-tintd  with  wh  cb   t  abounds. 

Adam  BartMch,  who  has  bequeathed  to  ua  ao  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  Vaii  Ostade, 
infonua  us  that  there  ure  as  many  as  fifty  engravings  by  this  celebrated  master,  without  reckoning  a 
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jtiece  of  doubtful  pedigree.  If  wc  t)ieii  count  up  the  number  of  uxquLsit«  ^)aiiitin)^  ho  comprehenmTe 
in  their  mJnutite,  and  bo  ekbomlely  finishtMl,  dispersed  through  the  different  galleries  of  Europe^  the 
tinmber  of  int«rior.s  of  cabaret  wenes,  and  of  al-fre»co  festivals,  besides  idl  the  [Mirtraitfl  by  this 
great  mauter  (for  he  painted  many,  and  in  the  best  possible  style),  we  shall  see  that  the  life  of  Van 
Oiitade    was    moat  laborious    and    sedentary.     It    is   carious  to    olMwrve  how  tlie   phl^niatic    and 
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8elf-concentra(cd  nature  of  the  people  of  Holland  seems  to  characterise  the  works  of  all  her  painters. 
Tliey,  to  all  appearance,  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  their  own,  impervious  even  to  the  rumour  of  the 
events  which  are  happening  around  them.  Both  Rembrandt  and  Yan  Ostade  outlived  the  whole  of 
the  "  thirty  years'  war."  The  best  part  of  their  lives  was  passed  amid  the  terrors,  tumulte,  and 
disasters  of  that  protracted  struggle,  and  yet  we  find  that  Rembrandt  continued  during  the  whole  of  his 
professional  career  immersed  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  reverie,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  around 
him,  and  a  stranger  to  the  external  world.  From  the  recesses  of  his  raygterious  cell,  wliile  the  streets 
resounded  with  the  bustle  of  war,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  was  heard  from  afar,  ho  gave  existence 
to  his  philosophical  conceptions,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  tramp  of  Mansfeld's  troopers. 

"  THE  DUTCH  CABARET." 

"Van  Ostade  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Teniers  when  he  painted  this  "  Iiitorior," 
in  which  not  only  the  two  booji  companions,  but  every  little  still-life  accessor)^  has  a  quiet  humour, 
and  a  quaint  simplicity,  worthy  of  the  great  m.ostcr  of  the  gi-otesquc. 

In  spite  of  the  very  low  places — of  the  very  low  life — ^which  the  aiiist  has  chosen  to  dej^ict,  there  is  a 
great  drama  in  this  scene.  If  one  of  these  "jolly  fellows"  looks,  as  the  "darky"  said,  like  one 
"drinking  for  drunkee,"  the  other  is  (if  we  may  judge  by  his  hard-working,  kindly  appearance)  really 
"  drinking  for  dry." 

The  expressions  are  admirably  contrasted.  There  is  a  "  devil-may-care  "  expression  in  the  coai-se, 
uncouth  face,  form,  and  attitude  of  him  who  clutches  the  pitcher  to  be  ready  to  replenish  the  glass  he 
has  not  yet  emptied. 

Everything  about  him  is  animal,  sensual,  "  of  the  earth  earthy."  But  the  votary  of  the  weed  is  one 
who  "is  na  fou',"  although  there's  "jist  a  drappie  in  his  ee."  He  may  be  "elevated"  by  the 
contents  of  that  same  pitcher,  .but  is  not  degraded  by  them  too. 

His  face  is  admirably.  exi)ressive  of  good  humour,  and  that  pleasant  close  to  a  day  of  toil  which  no 
one  need  grudge  the  son  of  toil,  if  he  knows,  as  our  friend  of  the  pipe  evidently  does, 

*'  How  to  be  merry  and  wise." 

The  drawing  of  this  picture  is  singularly  good — carefully  and  higlily  finished  ;  and  the  adroit  dis- 
position of  light  and  shadow  is  not  unworthy  of  the  great  master  of  the  chiaro-osciiro,  Rembrandt 

How  the  lambent  lustre  flickers  on  the  glorious  cheek  and  bottle  nose  of  the  toper,  lights  up  the 
folds  of  his  jmper  cap,  brings  out  the  rotundity  of  the  pitcher,  gleams  along  the  stem  and  bowl  of  tlie 
pipe,  plays  along  the  edges  of  tlie  coai-se  deal  table,  touches  the  rim  of  the  tobacco-box,  is  reflected  from 
the  half-hidden  goblet,  then  flickers  on  the  mild  eye  of  the  cobbler,  sports  with  the  crow's  feet  at  his 
temples,  lights  up  his  jolly  but  not  yet  bottle  nose,  and  marks  out  the  folds  of  his  leathern  apron,  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe,  and  the  moulding  of  his  old  Dutch  chair!  The  semi-gloom  in  which  the  room  is 
wrapped  is  artistically  devised  to  tlirow  out  the  rough  figures  and  the  rude  furniture — and  the  picture 
£b  decidedly  a  cIief-cToeunre  in  the  Teniers'  styla 

"THE  HUMP-BACKED  FIDDLER." 

This  picture  brings  the  scene  and  the  country  vi>ndly  before  us,  and  so  little  have  the  habits,  dwell- 
ings, and  costume  of  the  Dutch  altered  with  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  progress  of  events,  that 
just  such  nooks  and  people  might  still  be  found  among  the  meinherrs  of  the  Low  Couuti-ies,  listening 
to  just  such  a  hump-backed  fiddler. 

The  ruined  arch,  beyond  which  is  seen  the  turreted  ch&teau  ;  the  old,  ungainly  dwelling,  half  cot- 
tage, half  inn,  with  its  clumsy,  creaking  sign  ;  the  loimging  boer,  pipe  in  hand  ;  the  Dutch  vrow,  lovely 
only  in  his  eyes,  and  with  one  pledge  in  her  anns,  while  another,  hoop  in  hand,  stops  to  listen  to  the  rude 
minstrelsy  of  the  itinerant  fiddler, — all  these  have  a  truth,  a  nationality,  which  make  these  pictures 
"  historical  subjects,"  in  that  the  history  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  great  nation  is  faithfiilly  representetl 
in  them. 

The  Dutch  vrow  is  not  lovely,  but  she  is  true  to  life,  and  is  a  very  fit  mate  for  the  broad-shoul- 
dered, phlegmatic,  boosing,  smoking,  clod-hopping  boer,  who,  all  animal  as  he  is,  yet  suspends  the 
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"  debghtfiil  task  "  of  obscui-ing  >vitli  smoke  the  little  intellect  he  possesses,  to  listen  to  the  strains  of  thai 
poor  pensioner  of  the  poor,  the  hump-backed  fiddler. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  chemb  of  Raphael  in  the  babe  on  the  vrow's  bosom,  or  of  the  cupid  of 

Giorgione  in  the  urchin  with  the  hoop,  but  in  each  the  father  sees  "a  chip  of  the  old  block" the 

broad-built,  sti-ong-limbed,  phlegmatic  Dutchman,  in  whom  industry  without  ambition,  valour  without 
enthusiasm,  love  without  poetiy,  and  vii'tue  without  heroism,  are  as  remarkable  to-day  as  they  were 
when  Van  Ostade  conceived  the  picture  of  "  The  Hump-backed  Fiddler,"  and  will  be  the  same  while 
the  Dutch  boer  and  the  Dutch  vrow  lead  the  same  life,  and  jog  on  in  the  same  i-outine.  Their 
ancestors  loved,  and  trained  up  children  (like  themselves)  in  the  way  in  which,  from  time  immemorial 
Dutch  wisdom  has  decided  the  Dutch  should  cro. 

No  one  has  painted  pictures  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  nationality  than  Acb-ian  Van  Ostade. 
Connoisseur  have  dwelt  much  ui>on  the  duality  of  stylo  of  which  he  was  equally  master ;  one  manner 
remarkable  for  boldness  and  breadth,  the  other  for  a  deUaicy  and  minuteness  of  finish,  surpassing  that 
in  use  among  miniature  painters. 

Of  this  beautiful  and  captivating  maimer  there  is  a  brilliant  specimen  in  the  Louato,  called 
"The  Schoolmaster."  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  compliment  to  such  a  genius  to  com2)are  a  work 
of  his  to  a  dief-cV ceuvre  of  enamel  painting;  but  yet  nothing  else  can  convey  any  idea  of 
the  exc^uisite  and  ti-ansparent  polish  Van  Ostade  occasionally  lavished  on  liis  smaller  pieces, 
and  wluch  has  made  some  Flemish  critics  declare  that  some  secret  lU't  beyond  the  exquisite  finish  of 
his  touch  produced  the  efiect  to  which  wc  allude. 

It  is  reported  of  George  III.  that,  he  used  to  wind  up  an  eulogium  on  West,  by  saying  that  his 
])ictures  were  as  smooth  as  glass  !  The  same  naive  critique  would  apply  to  those  gems  of  Van  Ostade's 
which  contrast  so  forcibly  with  other  masterpieces  of  his  remarkable  for  beauties  of  a  directly  opposite 
nature.  It  required  no  little  versatility  of  genius  to  excel  alike  in  all  that  is  deftly  small  and  proudly 
gi-eat.     Yet  this  triumph  Van  Ostade  achieved. 


*'  ITINERANT  MUSICIANS. 
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Like  all  the  great  masters  of  their  art.  Van  Ostade  was  a  studious  and  most  discriminating  observer 
of  human  nature  in  all  its  dillercnt  phases.  At  once  simple  and  profound,  a  painter  by  intuition,  and 
yet  perfect  in  all  the  secrets  of  his  art,  original  in  his  tone,  and  yet  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
colour,  he  was  never  more  successful  than  when  he  chose  for  his  canvas  some  rural  subject.  In  liis  village 
scenes  he  displays  at  once  all  the  rare  qualifications  for  which  he  was  famous  in  his  calling.  In  the 
paintijjg  of  the  "  Itinerant  Musicians,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  tiiken,  we  see  a  wandering  minstrel 
ehcitiiig  from  liis  cnicked  and  creaking  fiddle  some  notes  of  a  hackneyed  and  popular  air.  His  dress 
consists  of  the  cast-otf  and  faded  disguise  of  some  tragedy  king  of  a  country  theatre.  The  battered  hat 
wliich  shades  his  wrinkled  and  weiither-beaten  physiognomy  is  surmoimted  with  a  plume  plucked 
from  the  wings  of  chanticleer.  By  his  side  a  young  votary  of  the  art,  whose  features 
express  all  the  pride  and  .self-sufHcicncy  of  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Italian  Opera,  is 
accompanying  his  father  on  an  instrument  of  minor  dimensions.  The  sneering,  sarcastic,  and  saucy 
expression  of  the  old  ballad-monger,  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  of  liLs  catches.  He  is  importing 
into  the  village  the  morals  of  the  metropolis ;  and  he  is  giving  point  to  the  broad  humour  of  the 
ballad  he  is  trolling  by  the  mimickry  of  his  attitude  and  features.  The  effect  he  produces  on  his 
motley  auditors  is  described  with  that  happy  facility  and  fidelity  which  distingiush  all  Van  Ostade's 
productions.  Behind  liim  a  lover  of  good  cheer  is  so  convulsed  with  laught<jr  at  the  humour  of  the 
song,  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  perpendicidar,  and  sinks  overcome  on  the  stone 
l>ench  at  his  side.  Of  the  two  children  to  the  right  of  the  minstrel,  the  one  is  gaping  in  idiot  wonder 
at  the  sounds  which  convey  no  meaning  to  liis  mind,  while  the  other,  whose  face  beams  with  intel- 
ligence, is  gazing  with  admiring  eyes  on  the  young  musician,  whose  precocious  talent  he  is  eager  to 
emulate 

The  grouping  of  the  whole  tableau  is  most  artistic,  and  will  remind  the  spectator,  if  ever  he  has 
tarried  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  quiet  countiy  hamlet  where  still  may  be  traced  some 
lingering  remains  of  prima} val  simplicity,  of  many  a  similar  scene.     Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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tlie  huniaii  heart,  without  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  motive))  which  iufltieiice  Hiid  actuate  that  com. 
Iicat«d  piece  of  machinery — the  human  mind,  tbe  painter  could  never  have  etalxtrated  a  compofiition  m 
fierfect  in  all  ibi  details,  or  have  described,  in  the  varying  expreasioii  of  the  several  faces,  the  effect 
upon  different  characters  of  the  minstrel's  melody.  But  great  as  ix  the  merit  of  the  design, 
^lud  aitistic  as  is  the  filling  up  of  the  piece,  the    chief  attraction   of  the    picture  consists  in  the 


harmony  of  the  tints,  and  the  exquisite  management  of  the  light  A  celebrated  counoissenr,  in 
his  criticism  of  this  ehef-tTaiivre,  remarks  : — "The  scene  of  this  picture  in  shaded  liy  a  wide  branching 
tree,  and  by  the  leafy  stalks  of  the  hop  plant  climbing  up  (he  jtoles.  The  light  steals  throv^  the 
branches,  and,  felling  on  the  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  labieau,  spreads  from  object  to  object— aun- 
ahine  gradually  mellowing  into  shade.     The  general  tone  of  the  picture  is  bright     The  transpawnoy  of 
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Iiu  f.iliiig«,  liiiwovtT,  invei*t.t  all  tlie  objects  with  a  greenish  hup,  which  is  the  reMilt  ul  tliu  leuty  iwiopy 
hriHigh  wlii<lj  the  r.kvs  [ifiietnitf.  TliU  curious  tint,  which  is  s.)  cliuiwcti-riistiu  of  Van  Ustaik-'s 
oluuring,  is,  ill   this  caau,  u  git^t   U-ttiity,  an  it  borrows  its   liuc  from  the  sHrroiniding  foliage.      The 

.  _  _     ^__^_    _        walls,  tiie  (liHir,  tlie  country  aiouuii,  have  all  tt 

natural  tone,  ami  are  remarkable  for  th«  delicacy 
of  the  shading.  Tliey  are,  iu  fkct,  as  regai'ds  this 
style  of  piiuting,  the  very  [lerfeetiou  of  art" 


"THE   GAME  OP  QALET." 


This  if 


a  game  which  lias  no  exact  counter- 
part in  England,  though  it  may,  perhajis,  have 
been  the  origin  of  our  game  of  bagatelle  or 
billiarda.  The  ball  is  impelled  by  the  hand  along 
the  deal  board,  and  not  by  a  cue,  an  in  the  two 
latter  games.  The  painting,  from  which  our  en- 
graving is  taken,  ia  valuable  from  the  life-like 
picture  it  gives  of  a  Dutch  cabaret  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  the  customers.  The  management  of  the 
light  in  "  The  Game  of  Galet"  is  a  triumph  of 
artistic   skill.      It    ia    warm,    ponetiating,   and 
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cherishing.  The  dilapidated  fjgw^ing  of  the  antiquated  cabaret  at  the  entrance  to  which  the  Dutch 
boers  are  boozing;  the  grouping  of  the  difierent .figures ;  the  lazy  kind  of  attention  wliich  the 
spectator  is  bestowing  on  the  progress  of  tlie  ^me ;  the  design  of  the  thatch  which  shields  the  galet 
board  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  rain  j  .'all  give  evidence  of  the  amount  of  care  and  observation 
bestowed  upon  minute  details  by  this  accomplished  artist. 

Van  Ostade  had  a  peculiar  touch,  which  was  one  of  the  most  precious  characteristics  of  his  style. 
How  often,  in  scanning  the  art  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  has  the  discriminating  connoisseur  been  struck 
with  admiration  of  some  small  production  ojf  Adrian  Van  Ostade' s,  of  which  the  subject  was  possibly 
nothing  more  important  than  a  Dutch  merjetant  reading  a  letter.  So  wonderfully,  however,  lias  the 
painter  caught  the  expression  of  his  model,  and  such  a  history  of  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows, 
doubts  and  certainties,  has  he  managed  to  extract  from  the  varying  gaze  of  the  reader,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator  is  riveted  upon  the  piece.  And  what  may  not  that  letter  contain  wliich  he 
clutches  so  tightly,  and  which  his  eyes  seem  to  devour,  as  they  read  it  ]  lie  is  evidently  some  enter- 
prising planter  or  coloniser,  who  has  just  received  advices  of  the  progress  of  Ids  settlement  in  a  distant 
hemLsphere.  Perchance,  some  duiaster  has  overtaken  his  argosy,  and  he  has  now  just  learned  the 
particulars  of  the  event.  The  recipient  of  the  letter  is,  however,  a  Dutchman  to  the  backbone,  and 
reads,  with  impassive  stoicism,  accounts  that  would  blanch  any  cheek  but  his.  Nevertheless,  beneath 
that  calm  exterior  there  is  an  under  cun-ent  of  sentiment  and  feeling  which  wrinkles  the  brow, 
furrows  the  cheek,  and  dims,  prematurely,  the  brightnass  of  his  eye.  But  the  native  dignity  of  the 
Dutchman  is  all  the  while  unruffled. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1G85,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five.  We  say 
advanced,  for  although  seventy-five  is  for  a  less  sedentary  career  comparatively  young,  painters  seldom 
have  attained  so  great  a  degree  of  longevity.  Most  of  Van  Ostade' s  con  tern  j)oraries  died  long  before 
the  time  of  life  to  wliich  he  was  allowed  to  reach.  He  had  for  his  pupil  his  brother  Isaac,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  landscape  painters  of  any  age  or  country.  Critics  and  connoisseurs  have  affected 
to  think  him  inferior  to  his  master,  Descamps ;  but  this  we  attribute  mther  to  an  insufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  beauties  of  his  "masterpieces — wliich  a  golden  haze  and  a  rustic  poetry  of  conception 
render  quite  imapproachable — than  to  any  inferiority  in  the  artist. 

Among  other  imitators  or  pupils   of  Adrian  Van  Ostade,  we  may  mention  Cornelius  Dusart, 
Cornelius  Bega,  and  David  Ryckaert.     All  these  artists  borrowed  from  their  master  the  conversational 
style  of  tableau.     From  him  they  learned  to  paint  to  the  life,  the  exterior  of  the  labourers'  hut,  the" 
rural  pastime,  and  the  various  emotions  which  actuate  the  peasants'  life. 

HIS   MERITS. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  has  often  been  compared  with  Tenicrs  :  "  But  Teniers,"  say  the  critics,  "  was 
better  skilled  in  the  grouping  of  his  figures,  and  superior  to  Van  Ostade  in  the  conception  of  his  whole 
piece."  Our  artist,  indeed,  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  his  point  of  light  so  high,  that  his  interiors 
have  sometimes  rather  an  awkward  appearance,  and  would  be  ridiculous  if  he  had  not  known  how  to 
fill  the  VBXjant  space  with  the  minutiae  of  detail  he  so  admirably  introduced.  The  colouring  of  Teniers 
is  clear,  lively,  and  silvery;  whereas  that  of  Van  Ostade  has,  with  the  same  amount  of  transparency,  a 
vigour,  a  warmth,  and  a  uniformity  which  we  find  in  no  other  painter.  Van  Ostade  economises 
his  light  in  the  way  that  Rembmndt  had  done  before  him.  Under  his  management  it 
penetrates  with  a  mellowed  ray  through  leafy  bowers,  or  steals  into  the  peasant's  cot, 
through  the  tissues  of  ivy  which  shade  the  casement  of  liis  cabin ;  and  in  this  way  we  are  captivated 
by  the  kind  of  mysterious  charm  which  this  light  possesses.  Teniers,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  out 
his  figures  into  the  full  Ught  of  day ;  and,  without  doing  violence  to  his  shadows,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  his  artistic  conception,  he  gives  to  his  whole  piece  the  interest  and  the  breath  of  life.  In 
copying  nature,  skilfully  and  faithfully,  he  infuses  into  his  whole  scene  a  spirit  of  love,  laughter,  and 
liveliness.  His  rural  festivals  are  remarkable — in  the  beanuBg  eyes  of  his  peasants,  their  joyousness, 
their  excitement,  their  anger,  and  their  rows — ^for  the  variety  of  character  they  represent.  Every  age, 
every  condition  of  life  has  its  representatives ;  and  in  the  same  piece  with  the  reeling  peasant,  brutaHsed 
by  his  debauchery,  we  see  figures  which  redeem  the  character  of  the  festival,  by  the  dignity  of  their 
carriage  and  the  superiority  of  their  dress.     Van  Ostade,  on  the  contrary,  limits  his  choice  of  subjects 
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to  those  Dutch  peasants  who,  in  their  tipsy  reyela,  only  represent  all  that  is  most  dcgi-adiug  and  gro- 
tesque in  human  nature.  Emeric  Da-i'id  remarks  of  Van  Ostado  tliat  ho  is  a  satirist,  who  exaggerates 
the  natural  hideousnesa  of  his  subjects,  to  render  them  more  funny  and  ridiculous.  This  is  scarcely 
fair.  It  is  Teiiiers,  and  not  Van  Osfaide,  who  is  the  sutiriat.  If  you  w-iah  to  amuse  yourself  at  the 
expense  of  the  jieasant  race,  enter  unceremoniously  a  calaret  witli  Tenicra,  and  you  will  see  peasant 
life  in  its  most  humorous  hght ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  make  youi-self  really  well  acquainted  with  the 
mamiers  of  the  lower  claswes  in  Holland,  you  cannot  do  bettor  tlian  utudy  that  httlc  n 
Adrian  Ostado,  in  which  he  has  given  a  faithful  picture  of  the  uutrance  to  a  village  cdbarei. 


PAUL    POTTEE. 


OME  Dutch  ]Kiinteivi,  said 
ail  indescribable  liuigiuigu 
sujicrinduccs  a  pleasing 
magic  p 


French  wi'itcr  of  eminence,  "  have  given  to  nature 
(which touchu.t  the  hojirt, excites  the  imagination, and 
■■overic  that  clieata  the  world  of  half  its  worldlineas." 
which  can  hold  us  for  houi-s  lu  the  contemplation  of 


subjects   the    most  commonplace   iiiid   cvi'n  homely  in   appearance.      What 
is  thei-e  in  a  meatlow,  tlntiugh  which  mcandera  a  bi-ook,  fringed  with  willowa; 
a  valley  through  which  Hows  a  inouutiiin   torrent,  swollen  by  the  storm,  of 
which  we  still  see  on  the  hori/oii,  now  bla/ing  with  tlie  tight  of  the  setting  sun,  the 
laxt  tiuc*.«;  or  a  iishermairs  Jiut,  on  a  desert  shore,  at  tlie  foot  of  a.  naked  rock, 
stonny  siia  in  the  tUstancu,  and  far  over  the  waU.'1-M  a  wliite  and  swan-like  sail  almost 
buried  between  the  civsts  of  two  moimtaiuous  waves ; — wliat  is  there  in  all  this  to  exercise 
imaginations  so  powerful  a  sway  I     It  is  not  the  mere  combination  of  these  simple 
and  even  uninviting  objects  which  interests  the  sjiectator;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
irtist  has  troatcil  tliem — it  is  Jits  inspiration  which  bk.'.u's   us  along  with  Idm,  and  inoculates 
with  hi.s  own  enthusiasm. 

In  the  animal  creations  of  Paul  Potter,  homely  aud  domestic  !is  thoy  are,  wo  see  plainly  developed 
a  representative  type  of  lii^  wjiolo  race. 

he  celebrateil  aninuil  ituiuter,  wiis  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
g  anilfather  was  collector  of  revenues  in  Upper  and  Lower 
st  important  civic  ()lHces  in  the  town  of  Eukhuysen,  where 
o  was  tlie  sou  of  Peter  Potter,  a  jiaintcr  of  very  moderate 
■til  of  liLs  son,  ix'moved  to  Amsterdam  for  the  purpose  of 


the  economy  of  their  life  ■  eacli 
Dcscjii  p     n  us  ] 

yea.  dm 


Esmond,  th 
Swaluvc,  a 
Paul  Potte 
pretension 
obtaining 
Paul  P 


than  his  father,  whom  ho  gi-eatly  surpassed  in  merit  as 
soon  as  he  uf  ilrawiug.     Descami)s  tells  ua  that  ho  was  a  prodigy 

of  geuius.      V  lie  was  already  a  miistor  of  his  art;  and  his  works,  even 

at   tliat    u.  ctions  of  the   greatest  paintei-s  of  tjio  time.      After  an 

attentive  a  Am  lich  Amsteivlam  abuiin  ds,  Paul  Potter  left  the  paternal 

root  and  to  k    p  od        Li  H,iye.     His  object  in  this  change  was  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of 

liberty  than  he  enjoyed  at  home,  with  full  licence  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  genius. 

At  Li  Haye  ho  lived  next  door  to  Nicolas  Balkenniide,  the  architect,  who  had  acquired  a  certaia 
amount  of  fame  in  that  town.  This  BjJkonendo  had  a  lovely  daughter,  awl  Paul  Pottei-,  who  had 
for  "the  beautiful "  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  artist,  soon  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
'  this  fiiir  enchantress.  The  young  damsel,  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  painter,  encouraged  his  suit  j 
but  when  Paul  asked  of  her  father  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  the  Dutch  arehitect  contemptuously 
repUed,  that  he  would  never  give  his  daughter  to  an  artist  who  painted  nothing  but  animals.  The 
lover,   however,   nothing  dismayed  at  his  rebuff,  enlisted  in  his  cause  the  wealthy  and  influential 
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picture- fencierB,  who  appreciated  hin  talent,  and  who  already  offered  large  auraa  for  his  animals.  The 
architect,  proud  aa  he  was,  waa  noon  made  to  feel  that  an  alliance  with  a  man  ho  renowned  as  -Paul 
Potter,  was  rather  an  honour  than  a  diacredit,  although  he  did  jiaint  notliing  but  animals.  The 
architect  saw  hin  error,  and  grat^oualy  repaired  it  by  giving  Potter  his  daughter  in  marriage^  who 


forthwith  iiiHtalled  himuolf  in  a  magnificent  house,  which  he  made  a  perfect  temple  of  the  mnae^b 
He  wan  courted  by  all  the  princiiial  magnates  of  the  land  ;  wits  and  sages,  foreign  ambas-sadors,  and 
even  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  made  of  the  atelier  of  Paul  Potter  a  kind  of  rendezvous,  which 
the  artist  culiveiked  by  his  ynX,  his  learning,  his  agreeable  conversation,  and  his  refined  and  capti- 
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vftting  raanners.     E4»;ry whoic  welcomed  a^  tlie  great,  lion  of  the  day,  the  artiat^  inBtead  of  dimiaishing, 
enhanced  the  imjH)rtance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  architect 


niS  PORTRAIT. 
If  the  great  iwiintor  of  nniinaU  vta'i  as  good-looking  as  he  is  reprewnted  in  tlic  |)orlrait  from  which 
our  eni[raving  is  copied,  it  is  not  at  all  imiprLsing  that  the  architecfa  daughter  eiiconmgod  htn  atten- 
tions, even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  her  father'n  displeasure.  The  eyes,  which  are  hii^e  and  cxpretmive, 
have  that  ]>eculiar  slo[>e  which  gives  a  character  of  archness  and  hnmour  to  the  face  eminently  attrac- 
tive.    Tlie  chiHelled  chin  and  the  curved  li|>  denot«,a  detcrmiuation  and  maulinesx  which  cxcit«  the 
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admiration,  and  even  the  confidence,  of  the  weaker  and  more  dependent  sex.  In  the  tout  ensenMe  of 
the  face  there  is  a  look  of  self-sufficiency  which  proves  that  the  painter,  although  in  the  prime  of  life 
when  this  likeness  was  taken,  had  already  acquired  that  reliance  on  his  own  powers  which  is  one  of  the 
great  souixses  of  success  in  life.  But  however  prepossessing  Paul  Potter  may  have  been  in  appearance 
(and  that  he  was  handsome  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  portrait  before  us),  he  had  in  the  reputation 
he  had  already  achieved  among  men  a  far  greater  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the  heau-sexe.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  so  iiTCsistible  with  women  as  fe,me  amongst  men ;  and  the  reason  of  their  preference 
for  those  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  world  is,  that  they  know  that  men,  who 
are  &x  .^ess  the  creatures  of  impulse  than  their  gentle  helpmates,  are  niggards  of  their  praise,  and  only 
lavish  it  upon  those  who  possess,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  manly  vigour  of  mind  or  person 
which  women  prize  so  highly,  because  it  is  so  great  a  contrast  to  their  own  confiding  helplessness. 

In  addition  to  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  the  graces  of  his  person,  Paul  Potter  had  those  of  con- 
versation and  maimer,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  adage — 

''  That  man,  indeed,  is  no  man 
Who,  with  his  tongue,  can't  win  a  woman" — 

did  more  for  him  in  his  suit  than  all  his  other  advantages  put  together.  He  had  received  a  first-rate 
education,  and  had,  moreover,  fi:om  nature,  that  invaluable  savoir-faire  which  enabled  him  to  turn  it 
to  the  best  account. 

No  country  in  the  world  ofiers  greater  facilities  for  a  painter  of  animals  than  Holland — the 
alluvial  soil  produces  the  most  splendid  pastures,  everywhere  intersected  and  watered  by  fertilising 
canals — ^nowhere  in  Europe  could  a  painter,  in  the  style  of  Paul  Potter,  have  found  living  models 
in  richer  abundance  or  greater  perfection-  Nowhere  has  nature  supplied  a  greater  variety  in  the 
colour  and  coats  of  the  herds  of  kine  and  flocks  of  sheep,  who  graze  upon  that  vast  and  verdant 
meadow,  which  the  tourist  in  Holland  sees  spread  on  all  sides,  and  to  an  illimitable  extent 
around  him. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  great  French  naturalist  that  nature  contrasts  the  colour  of  the  animals 
with  that  of  the  country  around  them  ;  and  nowhere  has  the  truth  of  this  obsei'vation  been  better 
verified  than  in  Holland.  The  landscape  is  monotonous  and  melancholy ;  the  sky,  gray,  cold,  and 
cheerless  ;  and  yet  the  coats  of  the  cattle  are  bright,  rich,  and  varied.  Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
that  the  variegated  hues  of  the  cattle  should  compensate  for  the  tiring  sameness  of  the  country. 
Whether  tlus  is  really  the  case  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every  traveller  in  Holland  is  struck  i^dth 
admiration  at  the  beautiful  and  leopard-like  spots  of  the  horned  Ciittle.  These  are  spread  over  a  ground 
sometimes  gray,  sometimes  red,  and  very  often,  over  a  coat  of  milky  wliite,  we  see,  scattered  here  and 
there  (with  an  effect  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the  eye),  auburn  spots,  shining  withasofl  and  golden  light 

Even  if  the  colours  of  the  coat  of  any  individual  cow  may,  when  taken  apart  from  the  heid,  blend 
but  badly  with  each  other,  the  animal,  when  seen  in  conclave,  will  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  In  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  La  Haye  Paul  Potter  found  plenty  of  models  for  imitation ; 
and  his  great  object  was  to  copy  them,  unperceived,  while  they  were  chewing  the  cud  under  a  tree,  or 
sleeping  through  the  heat  of  mid-day.  For  this  purpose  he  never  went  forth  without  taking  with  him 
a  blank  copy-book,  in  which  he  drew  sketches  of  everything  he  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.  The 
cattle  were  his  chief  study ;  other  things,  such  as  a  tree,  a  plant,  a  stile,  a  quickset  hedge,  or  a  shepherd, 
he  struck  off  in  a  moment  without  bestowing  upon  them  the  same  earnest  attention.  But  cows, 
sheep,  and  goats  were  the  children  of  his  fancy ;  and  no  Egyptian  ever  spent  more  time  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Serapis,  nor  Hindoo  in  the  adoration  of  the  sacred  bull,  than  did  Paul  Potter  in  the  study  of 
his  favourite  cattle. 

"THE  COW  AND   HER  SHADOW." 

"We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  associating  any  idea  of  feminine  coquetry  with  that  ruminating, 
sedate,  respectable  being,  so  full  of  the  milk  of  kindness — the  domestic  cow.  And  though 
Paid  Potter,  with  a  touch  of  that  humour  imiversal  among  artists  of  all  descriptions,  has  chosen  to  call 
his  admirable  picture  of  the  cow  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  stream,  which  reflects  her  form,  "  La  Vache 
qui  sc  Mire,"  we  are  disposed  to  acquit  "the  milky  mother  of  the  lierd  "  of  anything  approaching  the 
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feeling  that  animated  Eve  when  she  first  discovered  that  she  was  beautiful,  by  the  aid  of  that  primeval 
mirror  of  the  new-made  world,  the  fountain-  There  is  no  sparkle  of  gratified  vanity  in  the  large,  soft, 
velvet  eye  of  Paul  Potter's  vaccine  heroine.  She  is  the  heari-idecd  of  a  good,  serviceable  cow.  The 
line  of  beauty  w,  as  Hogarth  said,  a  curve,  but  she  is  all  angles;  her  attitude  is  true  to  nature.  There  la 
nothing  about  her  so  human  ad  vanity,  no  symptom  that  her  own  reflexicm,  pleases  or  excites  her.  We 
love  her  all  the  better  for  being  simply  and  solely  what  nature  intended  her  to  be,  a  cow  !  Great  nurs- 
ing mother  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  !  We  can  almost  fancy,  as  we  gaze  upon  her,  that 
from  her  dewy  muzzle,  softer  than  velvet,  steams  forth  that  balmy  breath,  sweeter  than  new-mown  hay 
or  fresh  culled  violets,  and  redolent,  not  merely  of  "joy  and  youth,"  but  of  green  fields,  clear  pebbled 
brooks,  daisies,  buttercups ;  the  fiir  sweet  country,  childhood,  with  its  glad  realities ;  youth,  with  its 
wild  dreams, — all  these  come  crowding  back  upon  the  heart  as  we  gaze  on  Paul  Potter's  cow  by  the 
stream. 

The  distribution  of  this  picture  is  very  <^ood  ;  the  trees  are  well  placed,  well  drawn,  their  foliage  is 
light,  graceful,  and  with  something  in  the  distinctness  of  the  leaf,  anticipative  of  pre-Kaphaelitism, 
The  water  is  pellucid  and  admirably  chequered  by  the  sky,  and  animated  by  the  objects  it  reflects. 
There  are  two  other  cows,  a  milkmaid,  a  man,  and  a  dog,  to  complete  the  group.  But  they  are  merely 
accessories.  The  prirrut  donna — the  centre  figure — is  the  cow,  gazing  in  her  glass  with  a  composure 
the  whole  female  world  would  do  well  to  emulate.  The  other  co^vs  take  as  little  interest  in  her  charms 
as  the  fair  generally  do  when  there  is  no  olyect  to  be  gained,  no  heart  to  be  won,  no  male  flirt  to  throw 
the  apple  of  discord  among  those  who  are  ^\\y£iy?>  friends  till  man  makes  them  rivals.  The  milkmaid  is 
not  remarkable  for  beauty  of  person,  or  grace  of  attitude  ;  but  if  "  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  we 
may  not  pronounce  her  ugly ;  for  she  is  scrubbing  out  her  milk-pail  with  right  good- will — the  more  zealous 
perhaps,  that  the  eye  of  the  master  is  on  her,  so  that  she  may  be,  perhaps,  but  an  eye-servant  after  alL 
Tliere  is  a  great  reality  about  the  distance — flat,  formal,  and  thoroughly  Dutch  as  it  is.  We  can 
believe  that  the  rude  sketch  of  this  picture  wa.s  made  by  Paul  Potter  from  the  scene  itself,  during  one 
of  those  rambles  he  was  so  constantly  taking,  sketch-book  in  hand,  in  his  o^vll  quiet,  but  fertile  country, 
and  that  the  cow  by  the  stream,  as  it  is  certainly  to  the  life,  was  from  the  life  also. 

**THE  PASTURE.*' 

And  good  pasture  too,  we  should  imagine,  judging  by  the  sleek,  well-to-do  look  of  the  principal 
figure,  who  seems  almost  iis  "  rounded  "  and  oppressed  as  an  alderman  after  a  civic  feast. 

This  is  a  picture  suggestive  of  comfortable  reflections  and  pleasurable  emotions.  If  it  is  painful  to 
see  the  beasts  of  the  field,  all  so  Ciipable  of  animal  enjoyment,  stai-ved,  hunted,  beaten,  and  oppressed,  a 
living  reproach  to  the  cruelty  and  sordid  avarice  of  man,  it  is  refireshing  and  soothing  to  view  the 
creatures  so  essential  to  our  comfort,  gainers  by  the  system  of  mutual  accommodation,  and  living 
witnesses  of  the  "  wisdom  of  mercy."  The  scenery  of  this  picture  is  soft  and  sylvan,  and  the  contrast 
of  the  green  tree,  and  its  bare  and  blighted  neighbour,  suggestive  of  bright  youth  and  desolate  old  age. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  poetic  element  in  the  mind  of  this  singular  genius,  who,  with  that 
j)assionate  energy  so  often  found  in  those  predestined  to  an  early  death,  worked  night  and  day  at  his 
great  ai-t,  as  if  he  knew  how  soon  he  would  be  able  to  work  no  more.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he 
]>ainted  all  day,  engraved  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  never  even  strolled  out  for  the  recreation  of 
a  ramble  without  his  j)encil  and  portfolio  in  his  hand. 

**  HORSES  AT  BAIT." 

Although  cows  were  his  favomite  study,  no  artist  has  ever  drawn  horses  more  naturally  or  more 
artistically  than  Paul  Potter.  His  models,  however,  were  not  the  pmncing  steeds  of  Wouvennans,  or 
those  fiery  Andalusian  chargers  upon  which  Vandyck  was  fond  of  mounting  his  loyal  cavaliers.  The 
model  that  Paul  Potter  chose  for  his  pieces  was  the  patient,  useful  cart-horse,  powerful  and  sleek,  such 
as  we  see  him  in  the  picture  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied.  The  Dutch  draught-horse  is  some- 
what different  from  the  celebrated  Flanders  breed.  But  the  cross  with  the  English  stock  served  to 
give  greater  height  and  size  of  bone  to  our  own  original  heavy-set  cart-horse.  The  scene  of  the 
"  Horses  at  Bait "  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  country  in  wluch  it  is  taken. 
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"THE   MEADOW.' 
This  is  a  meadow  that  maken  one  alnioit  envy  tho  cattle,  who  look  so  real,  and  e 


I  to  be  ao 


1  has  just  jieeped  from  licbiDd  the 
Liitumnal  sky.     On  the  soft  and 


thoroughly  enjoying  the  pastoral  beauties.     We  fancy  that  the  b 
light  volumes  of  cloud  that  are  rolling  over  the  deep,  deep  blue  of  a 
emerald  sod,  from  which  we  can  imagine  that, 

"  01ut«Ding  in  t1i«  &eBh«aed  Geld, 
Tbe  movj  musbroom  apringi," 
the  l>old,  masterly  sliadow  of  the  ox  finely  contrasts  the  HUnnhiuc  Kleejiing  ou  tho  grass.     There  ia  a 
middle  diHtaiici',  very  unpretL'inliiig,  but  of  rare  mi'rit,  and  a  fanu-houac,  half  hidden  among  tree^ 
where  we  can  fancy  the  home  virtues  nestle,  and  Industry,  with  her    roxy  daughter,    Competence, 
resides. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  meadow  seem  to  be  bachelors ;  and  one  of  these  lords  of  the  brute  creation, 
perhaps  tinding  little  to  solace  or  amuse  him  in  the  company  of  the  male  sex,  is  straining  his  neck 
over  the  stile,  and  seems  to  be  bleating  for  some 

"  Fair  ii^rit  tor  hii  minlitcr." 
Periiaps  he  espies  the  slender  form  of  some  sleek  heifer  in  the  fields  beyond !     Tbe  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
bold  and  effective,  and  the  stile  is  one  over  which  a  schoolboy  w^ould  delight  to  vault 

It  was  a  pity  that  Paul  Potter,  in  a  wish  to  imitate  the  great  masters,  who  at  that  time  honoured 
Amsterdam  with  their  preseuce,  tried,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  succesa  of  hia  small  pastoral  subjects,  to 
adopt  a  larger,  bolder  style.     He  seems  to  have  fancied  that  by  pointing  cowa  and  bulla  the  size  of  lil^ 
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he  oonld  give  to  hi>i  cattlc-pipcns  the  dignity  and  importance  of  tho  great  hiatorical  picturea  at  that 
time  rendering  his  contemporaries  so  illustrions.  But  how  was  it  iMuwiblo  even  for  Paul  Potter's 
genius  to  reconoiJe  the  spectator  to  colossal  animals,  whose  huge  horns  touched  the  frame,  and  who 
could  produce  no  illosion  when  not  seen  from  that  "distance"  which  "  lends  enchantment  to  theviewl" 
The  charm  of  cattle-piooea  consists  in  the  images  they  conjure  up.  The  stalled  ox  is  interesting  only 
to  the  agriculturist  and  stock-breeder. 

It  is  true  that,  at  Ia  Hayc,  one  of  these  enormous  pictures  is  i-xhitnted  hh  a  chef-iV<mtVTe.  But  to 
the  eye  of  taste  it  does  not  answer  the  expectations  excited  by  the  undeserved  iiniises  of  tourists  and 
|>enny-a-linorB.  The  touch  is  bold  and  maatorly,  wo  own ;  and  the  animah  have  a  startling  reality 
about  them  ;  but  tho  to>U  engemhle  is  sadly  deficient  in  tone  and  effect.  The  eye  is  offended,  and  even 
shocked,  by  these  huge  [iroportions,  so  unexiwcted  and  so  imusual  in  subjoctH  of  this  kind ;  and  the 


great  precision  of  Paul  Potter, 
Hoale.  A  more  dashing  style  i 
fire^  and  some  rare  oHV'ct  of  cAi'. 
cess  of  such  a  bold  attempt. 


admiiublo  in  hii  smaller  pieces,  is  cold  and  ineffective  on  a  lai^er 
L'lpiisite  ill  a  picture  of  such  gigantic  pi-ojiortioiis  ;  more  force,  more 
osairo,  by  which  Cuyp  or  Ri^iiibmiiilt  w.ml.l  have  iiisui-ed  the  suc- 
n]>]>licublc  to  that  great  "  Bear  Hunt," 


exhibited  at  tho  Amsterdam  Museum,  and  which  is  certainly  the  least  meritorious  of  Paul  Potter's 
works.  Ruysdael  had  the  art  of  representing  an  infinity  of  dc[»th  and  dintiinco  on  a  canvas  a  foot 
square.  M,  Thorc,  speaking  of  Pnul  Potter's  colossal  animals,  said,  "  Allieri^  Kiiyp  represented  crea- 
tures of  much  more  gigantic  proportions  on  a  very  small  panel,"  Tlie  size  of  (lie  canvas  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  of  the  objects  depicted  The  smallest  figure  Michael  Angelo  ever  iiaintcd  is  grander 
than  your  most  majestic  forms.  Benasmito  engraved  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword  battle.1,  worth  all  those 
two  leagues  of  warlike  pieces,  exhibited  at  Vonaillea, 
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"THE  BULL." 

Our  axtist  was  fond  of  representing  the  three-quai'ter  view  of  his  subject^  as  he  fancied  that  the  fiice 
of  the  animal  was  more  expressive  when  only  partially  seen.  The  bull  in  our  engraving  is  a  noble 
creature,  and  might  have  stood  for  the  model  of  that  glorious  animal  into  which  Jupiter  transformed 
himself  when  he  wooed  and  won  tlie  too  credulous  Europa.  The  admixture  of  sheep  and  goats  with 
liis  ruminant  animals  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  artist's  style,  and  creates  a  pleasing  variety. 
His  homed  models  are,  however,  always  in  full  relief)  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  In  the 
colouring  of  their  coats  he  applies  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  upon  the  hannony  of  the  tints  he 
bestows  all  his  attention,  care,  and  patience.  Every  shade  and  every  line  are  the  result  of  long  and 
arduous  study.  The  curve  of  the  horns,  the  motion  of  the  eyelids,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  fierce- 
ness or  gentleness  of  the  animal  depends ;  the  size  and  sloi)e  of  the  cai*s,  the  way  in  which  the  coat  lies 
on  the  back,  and  tlie  places  in  which  it  rises  in  rough  and  round  tiingles,  all  these  minuti®,  together 
with  the  faithful  representation  of  the  dewlap  and  of  the  extremities,  never  before  described  by  any 
artist  with  so  much  accuracy,  distinguish  Paul  Potter  from  eveiy  other  master  in  his  own  peculiar 
style,  of  any  age  or  any  country.  In  the  engraving  of  "  The  Bull,"  how  admirably  the  artist  has  drawn 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  male  and  the  female  of  the  same  race.  In  the  cow  the  face  is  long, 
the  forehead  open,  and  the  eyebrows  slightly  marked  ;  while  in  the  bull,  the  head  is  short  and  bristling, 
the  expression  fierce,  the  neck  of  a  breadth  and  thickness  quite  remarkable,  the  chest  heavy,  but  the 
shoiUdei*s  small,  and  the  hinder  portions  «till  smaller,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  animal. 

But  if  Paul  Potter's  genius  foiled  him  in  the  bold  attempt  of  introducing  the  humble  denizens  of 
the  field  and  farmyard  large  as  life,  and  on  a  huge  cixnvas,  what  success  did  it  not  enable  him  to  achieve 
in  those  small  pictures,  of  which  the  dimensions  were  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  subject]  How 
strikingly  did  he  develop  in  them  all  the  powers  of  his  pencil,  all  the  refinement  of  his  mind,  all  the 
feelings  of  Ids  heart ! 

No  one  can  gaze  on  those  exquisite  pictures  of  rural  scenery  and  animal  life,  painted  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  Paul  Potter,  without  admiring  their  truth,  their  humour,  and  their  delicate  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  But  few,  we  tnist,  have  examined  these  clie/s-d'cminre  without  appreciating  their 
sentiment,  and  being  conscious  of  a  heart,  a  soul.  A  distinguished  connoisseiu*  said  of  Paul  Potter's 
smaller  cattle-pieces,  "  Other  artists  have  produced  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  well  dmwn,  well  painted.  Paul 
Potter  alone  has  caught  their  individuality,  their  expression,  their  instincts."  We  admire  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  Berghem,  of  Van  de  Yelde,  and  of  Karl  Dujardin ;  but  those  of  Paul  Potter  not  only 
delight  our  minds,  they  touch  our  hearts.  Paul  Potter  studied  animals  closely,  their  anatomy,  their 
habits,  their  tempei*s,  their  attitudes — so  eloquent  of  their  pivssions  and  emotions. 

"LANDSCAPE,   WITH  COWS." 

This  is  another  bull  scene.  The  short-horned  hero  is  one  of  those  black  wamoi^s,  with  a  white 
forehead,  which  Potter  wa^  so  fond  of  introducing  among  liis  speckled  cattle.  In  the  expression  of  his 
face  there  is  sometliing  very  fierce  and  vicious.  His  eyes  glare,  his  mouth  is  half  open,  as  though  ho 
was  muttering  some  taurine  note  of  defiance.  Woe  to  those  who  are  within  reach  of  Ids  mighty  wrath. 
The  trunk  of  the  pollard  willow  would  ofier  but  small  ])rotection  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  The 
placid  cow,  however,  more  composed  and  less  aux  petits  sohis  than  most  wives  would  be  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  tyrannicid  mate,  is  ruminating,  really,  and  not  metaphorically,  at  her  ease ;  while 
the  welkin  roars  with  the  aimless,  impotent  bellowings  of  the  furious  bull.  Another  of  the  tyrant'* 
wives— for,  like  Brigham  Young,  our  swarthy  bull  is  a  great  polygamist— is  slowly  and  sedately 
wending  her  way  to  some  refreshing  watering-place,  or  to  some  more  abundant  pasturage.  The  land* 
scape  is  a  fiiithful  pictiu^o  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Haye,  level,  monotonous,  and 
uninteresting,  with  a  few  ban-en  sand  hills  in  the  distance.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  La  Haye  is  only  on  a  levd  Avith  the  greater  part  of  northern  and  central  Euroi)c ;  and  tlie 
Dutch  need  not  blush  for  the  flatness  of  their  country,  when  they  can  retaliate  on  their  dis^Karager^ 
by  declaring  that  between  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  there  is  not  a  single  liill. 
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It  seems  at  the  first  blush  to  be  a  mystery  Low  an  artist,  whose  productions  are  so  redolent  of. 
calmness,  meditation,  and  peace,  could  have  successfully  carried  on  his  profession  among  the  wits,  the 
worldlings,  the  wiseacres,  the  princes,  and  plenipotentiaries  who  thronged  his  atelier.  The  interrup- 
tions of  society  must,  we  should  think,  have  jaiTed  with  the  conception  of  those  types  of  peace  and  retire- 
ment— ^his  pastoral  scenes.  But  those  who  see  deeper  than  the  mere  surface  of  things  are  aware  how 
much  apparent  contradiction  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  genuine  ai^tist ;  how  the  man  who  in  soHtude 
is  the  most  melancholy  being  in  the  world,  becomes  at  once  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  when  surrounded  by 
congenial  spirts  who  sympathise  with  his  tastes,  and  appreciate  his  talent.  Paul  Potter  was  one  of 
those  volatile  beings  whose  acc^  of  gaiety  and  depression  were  always  in  extremes. 

With  a  ready  wit,  an  irresistible  power  of  repartee,  and  an  enviable  fluency  of  speech,  he  was 
always  the  most  amusing  and  popular  man  of  the  company.  If  his  witticisms  were  occasionally  broad, 
and  his  humour  objectionable  on  the  score  of  refinement,  we  must  rather  blame  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  lived  than  the  tendency  of  his  own  mind.  The  proof  whicli  his  enemies  adduce  of  his  want 
of  projxjr  delicacy  and  tact  is,  in  reality,  only  indicative  of  the  great  8imj)licity  of  liis  character.  The 
Dowager  Princess  Emily,  Countess  of  Zolms,  had  ordered  of  Potter  a  painting  for  the  chimney-piece  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  rooms  in  the  state  palace.  Paul  Potter,  who  wtis  anxious  to  surpass,  on 
this  occasion,  all  his  former  achievements,  painted  in  the  foreground  of  a  lovely,  laughing  landscape,  a 
cow  in  a  most  objectionable  attitude.  A  courtier,  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  princess,  con- 
sidered the  piece,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  merits,  ill-suited  for  the  occasion,  and  by  no  means 
a  proper  object  for  a  pnncess  to  have  constantly  before  her  eyes.  The  i^riueess  herself  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  the  pictui*e  was  in  consequence  returned  to  the  artist.  But  it  ditl  not  long  remain  on 
liand  ;  for  the  anecdote  connected  with  it  having  got  wind,  picture-fanciers  contended  with  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  this  cow,  which,  having  thus  become  famous,  was  a  source  of  far  greater  profit  to 
the  artist  than  he  had  originally  anticipated ;  and  has  figured  successively  in  all  the  principal  galleries 
of  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  for  a  long  time  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  Mussai*t,  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Sherifi"  of  Amsterdam,  and  passed  at  length  into  the  hands  of  Yan  Biesum,  who  sold  it  for 
two  thousand  florins — which  is  more  than  £80 — to  Van  Hoeck.  This  picture-fancier  placed  the 
famous  cow  in  his  cabinet  just  opposite  to  a  masterpiece  of  Gerard  Douw,  which  was  in  eveiy  way  a 
complete  contrast  to  it. 

The  forest  of  La  Haye,  which,  on  account  of  its  beiuity,  was  saved  from  that  wholesale  destruction  of 
life  and  property  m  which  Philip  II.  delighted  to  indulge,  was  one  of  the  favourite  retreats  of  Paul  Potter. 
He  has  introduced  the  wood  into  many  of  his  most  famous  pictures,  and  especially  into  that  celebrated 
piece  called  "  A  View  of  the  Forest  of  La  Haye,"  wliich  fetched  twenty-seven  thoiLsand  francs  at  the 
sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  Duke  de  ChoiseuL  At  the  enti*ance  of  the  wood  are  a  pack  of  hounds  led 
by  a  huntsman,  and  ready  braced  for  the  chase.  Through  the  openuigs  of  the  trees  horsemen  are 
discovered  passing  by,  together  with  a  few  cows  driven  by  a  herdsman.  This  piece  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  landscape.  We  mean  that  the  figures  are  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  large  trees  under  which 
they  are  seen.  Landscjipe  painting  was  not,  however,  Paul  Potter  sybr^;  and  artists  who  envied  his 
success  say,  that  in  liis  landscapes  there  is  a  most  dis^igreeable  monotony  of  backgi-ound.  Such  a 
criticism,  however,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  a  painter  of  animals,  is  unfaii*  and  irrelevant.  Paul 
Potter  may  not  liave  the  fire,  the  inspiration,  the  rich  and  fertile  fancy  of  Berghem ;  he  cannot,  like 
Berghem,  throw  a  mellow  ray  over  a  landscaj)e,  rendered  picturesque  by  time-hallowed  ruins  scattered 
here  and  there ;  but  he  is  far  more  natural,  truthful,  and  national.  He  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
the  damp  and  level  country  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath,  and  coiUd  not,  therefore,  bon'ow  from  the 
sun  of  an  Italian  sky  that  warm  and  golden  ray  which  gives  so  much  Ufe  and  beauty  to  the  noblo 
landscaj)es  of  Berghem.  He  had  never  seen  with  liis  own  eyes  any  other  canopy  than  the  giuy  and 
watery  skies  of  his  own  province  ;  and  the  only  landscape  on  which  he  had  gazed  was  a  long  and  level 
plain,  bounded  by  the  horizon,  and  dotted  hither  and  thither  with  the  pointed  steeples  of  the  churches 
of  the  Dutch  \dllages.  This  sinking  horizon  and  this  pale  and  unpromising  sky  he  has  reproduced 
faithfully  in  his  pictures,  without  any  disparagement  or  embellishment  of  his  own. 

Paul  Potter's  love-match  could  not  have  turned  out  a  happy  one,  for  although  the  beautiful  and 
youthful  Adrienno  Balkenende,  whom  he  selected  as  his  help-mate,  possessed  those  external  chai*ms 
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model  wife"  of  a  itainter,  the  rich  casket  did  not  contain  tliat  only  peari  of 


which  are  essential  ij 
price — a  rirtumis  he. 

Tain,  inconuidcr  it'-,  coquettish,  f<iii<i  of  dress,  [iluiisurc,  and  nttmiratiou,  the  idol  of  Paid  Pottet'i 
fancy  was  nut  coiiitinb  witli  the  siivetvigtity  of  licr  liiwful  and  loyal  dominion.  She  tried  to  jilea§e  Um 
^reat  and  gny  of  that  time  and  ploce^  nil  of  whom  fi'eijut.'nted  hi-r  hiiHliuiid'n  studio. 


Vanity  led,  as  it  so  often  does,  to  the  sacrifico  of  virtue.  Her  husband  discovered  that  she  was 
fcithicsH,  by  a  device  bomiweil  frocn  tlic  old  mythology,  and  not  exiictly  tit  to  bo  recorded  here.  At 
any  mtc  it  exjiosed  the  felse  wife  and  treacherous  pieat  to  universal  contempt  and  ridicule,  frightened 
away  all  the  other  gay  butterfUea  who  had  delighted  to  hover  round  this  now  blasted  rost^  and  brought 
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her,  ii]iii»liiil  anil  jn-ititcnt,  to  \un-  st.-iiw!*,  iiml  to  hi-r  IiukIwui'I's  feet,  t»  fiinl,  striiiigo  to  way,  fnrgivpneM 
there  !  llu  must  iiuli'od  liave  luvL-d  tliu  fiiiil  tiuwer,  tu  haru  taki'i)  it,  clisgructKl  iiu<l  sii)lic«l  us  it  won, 
ngain  to  hi^  biisom. 

"  On  panlvitiie  laiU  qu'on  aiiite,"  tiayn  the  ligl  itont  of  Frt'iich   maximintH,  but  pcrhapM  Pmil  Potter'ii 
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sublime  forgiveness  might  have  been  traced  to  that  perennial  lonnt  of  pardon,  a  Christian  Spirit 
Perhaps,  with  a  prophetic  sense  (not  uncommon  in  tliose  destined  to  die  young)  that  he  wsa  soon  to 
stand  himself  at  the  judgment  seat  of  his  God,  he  wished  to  be  able  to  say,  "  Forgive  me  my  trespasses, 
as  I  have  forgiven  hers."  Perhaps  he  thought  of  his  gi'eat  Master's  sentence,  when  a  similar  culprit 
cowered  in  the  dust  before  him,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more."  Of  course,  after  the  public  exposure  and 
detection  of  his  wife's  frailty.  La  Haye  was  no  pleasant  residence  for  the  guilty  wife  and  injured 
husband;  they  were,  it  seems,  as  they  would  have  been  anywhere  else,  in  common  phrase,  "the  talk 
of  the  town." 

They  took  refuge  in  Amsterdam,  where  Paid  Potter  s  own  family  lived,  and  where  he  was  wamtly 
welcomed  by  "  Tul}),  the  Burgomaster,"  who  coveted  all  his  productions  ;  and,  indeed,  almost  all  the 
diefs-cToeuvre  of  Paul  Potter  were  ])iu'chased  by  this  wealthy  amateur,  and  adorned  his  choice 
collection. 

HIS   MERITS. 

Wlien  we  speak  of  the  merits  of  such  an  artist  as  Paul  Potter,  we  foci  indeed 

"  How  poorly  eloquence  of  words 
Translates  the  tenderness  of  hearts  like  his." 

For  it  is,  as  a  great  critic  has  Siiid,  in  the  touching  "tenderneas"  of  Paul  Potter's  nature  (as  eWdenced 
in  his  works),  that  he  so  far  surpasses  all  who  have  toiled  like  him  in  the  great  fields  of  nature  and 
art !  L'Abb^  de  Lamennais  says  of  him,  that  he  endowed  nature  with  a  subtle  eloquence,  almost 
undefinable,  and  yet  universally  felt — a  something  which  excites  our  emotions,  touches  our  hearts, 
moves  our  very  spirits,  leads  us  to  indulge  in  sweet  fancies,  and  gently  guides  our  thoughts  to  tlie 
contemplation  of  the  infinite,  the  boundless,  the  eternal ! 

In  what  consists  (he  asks)  this  mysterious  magic  by  wliich  he  holds  us  spell-bound  for  hours 
together,  wrapt  in  dreamy  contemplation,  before  nature  in  her  simplest  and  most  ordinary  forms  ? 

A  meadow,  with  a  clear  brook,  and  a  few  old  willows.  A  valley  crossed  by  a  toiTent  swollen  by  the 
storm,  and  of  which  the  distant  windings,  bright  and  rod  in  the  setting  sun,  blend  with  the  horizon, 
and  are  lost  there.-  A  poor  cabin  on  a  wild  conmion,  at  the  foot  of  a  l)are  rock,  and  in  the  distance 
the  sea— a  stormy  sea,  and  far,  far  ofi"  a  solitaiy  sjiil,  bowed  by  the  winds,  and  almost  ingulfed  by  the 
waves.  Who  does  not  behold  in  all  this  the  artist's,  the  poet's  mind — his  inner  self,  wliich  in  a  manner 
becomes  part  of  your  own,  and  governs  you  i  Yes,  it  is  the  great  genius  of  art,  wliich  beai-s  you  up  on 
its  strong  and  buoyant  wings,  to  regions  far  above  any  that  the  mere  senses  can  ever  reach  ! 

Do  you  not  discern  beneath  the  external  forms  of  Paul  Potter's  animals  an  inner  self,  an  individuality 
peculiar  to  each  1  Not  merely  the  creature,  but  all  that  distinguishes  its  identity — expression,  attitude, 
even  the  very  glance  of  the  eye — all,  in  Paul  Potter's  animals,  seems  eloquent  with  an  eloquence  stronger 
than  that  of  language  ! 

In  such  scenes  of  animal  and  rustic  life  as  those  which  have  immortalised  the  name  of  Paul  Potter, 
the  soul  of  the  artist  is  as  legible  as  in  the  greatest  efibrts  of  historical  painters.  His  engi-avings  in 
aqtiqfoHis  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit ;  and  he  worked  so  hard,  with  such  passionate  energy  and 
nnremitting  zeal,  both  as  a  painter  and  an  engi-aver,  that  his  life,  though  a  very  short  one  for  all 
other  purposes,  was — if  we  reckon  it  by  the  years  entirely  devoted  to  his  art — not  a  short  one  for  the 
painter.  He  seems  to  have  given  to  his  sublime  calling  all  those  hours  too  often  lavished  by  genius 
on  dissipation,  folly,  indolence,  or  vanity ;  and  thus  he  died  a  Great  Master  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nina 

All  that  we  know  of  Paul  Potter's  life  inspires  us  with  an  affectionate  respect  for  his  memory. 
He  was  of  that  loving,  confiding  temper,  so  often  united  with  the  liighest  order  of  genius.  Looking  . 
at  the  melancholy  beauty  of  his  noble  coimtenance,  and  the  slender  proportions  of  his  graceful  form, 
and  reading  his  pure  and  poetical  mind,  translated  in  his  fescinating  pictui^s,  we  cannot  think  without 
a  pang  of  the  agony  he  must  have  felt  when  betrayed  by  the  woman  he  loved  so  devotedly ;  and  the 
struggle  that  must  have  preceded  his  j)ardon  of  an  ofience  which  even  merciful  men  have  thought 
unpardonable  Always  delicate,  and  subject  to  low  fever  and  attacks  of  extreme  languor  and  debility, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  untiring  zeal  and  resolute  mental  industry  (in  spite  of  bodily  weakness) 
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Accoloratcd  his  death,  whioL  took  place,  in  1654,  at  Ainsturdam,  wJion  ho  w 
left  bcliinJ  him  the  Adrionno  ho  had  loved,  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  c 
years  of  age. 


it  only  twenty-r.ine.     He 
id  a.  little  daiigUter,  throj 


ADBIAN    BRAUWER. 


.  liAUWER'S  birth-jdiice,  like  that  of  Homorj  liaa  been  a  subject  of  some  con, 

ti'o\'ci-sy.     The  Flemings,  eager  to  npin-opriate  a  painter  whose  fame  sheds 

hiatrc   on  the  nation  to  whii'h  he  belongs,  declare,  on    tlie  testimony  of 

Corneille  lie  ISie,  that  ho  funt  drew  bi-catb  at  Oudeuarde,  while  Hoiibi'akeE, 

who  iw  H  more  credible  witness,  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from 

Nicholas  Six,  the  Dutch  burgomaster,  that  Braiiwer  was  bom  at  Hariem. 

But  whatever  may  have  beeu  his  birtli-]ilace,  it  is  quite  clear  that  ho  was 

t  f  ohscui-o  origin,  aiiti  that  the  [loverty  of  his  jmrenta  prevented  their  culti- 

\  xting  the  genius  of  tlieir  son,  wliith  owed  its  development  to  accident 

a  mothir,  will)  wiis  mantua-niakev  and  milliner  to  tho  peitsant  girls  in  the  neigh- 

bruih  f  d  ivftM  indebteJ  to  young  Br.iuwer  for  tho  flower  designs,  binht,  and  little  fancy- 

y,  jrk   i^attorn^    with  wJiich  she  adorned  the  caps  and  collars  of  lier  fair  customers. 

Oni  day,  while  the  young  artist  wiia  tracing  the  outline  of  these  designs  upon  j>aper  with 

a  ]ien,  Frank  Hals,  an  artist  of  some  note,  liapjieneil  to  jKtss  by,  and,  being  struck  with 

the  pi-ecocioua  talent  displayed  by  the  young  urchiu'a  designs,  asked  him  if  he  would  like 

to  become  a  painter.     "Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "if  my  mother  has  no  objectioiL"     Tho  mother,  however, 
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the  young  prisoner.  They  each,  in  turn,  visited  the  gan-et,  and,  thi-ongii  a  chiuk  m  tlio  wall,  they  saw 
Braiiwer  at  work  u])Oii  some  very  pretty  designs.  One  of  them  asked  him  to  jKiint  "  The  Five  Senses," 
at  twopence  a  piece ;  and  Bi-auwer  treated  this  hackneyed  Hubject  with  wonderful  origimdity  and  aim- 
plieity.  Another  of  tho  apprentices  gave  liini  an  order  for  "  Tho  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,"  at  the 
same  price  of  twopence  a  piece,  but  with  a  pi-omise  of  higher  remuneration,  if,  instead  of  a  mere  sketd 
of  tho  subject,  the  painter  would  fill  up  with  care  his  spirited  outline. 

The  little  sums  which  Branwer  was  thus  enabled  to  earn  during  the  hoars  which,  without  being 
detected  by  his  avaricious  master,  ho  could  devote  to  his  own  husincs.s,  rendered  Jiim  [lartly  independent 
of  his  tyrant  But  Hals,  and  his  wife,  who  was  even  more  greedy  of  giun  than  her  husband,  soon  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere ;  and,  to  stimulato  the  languishing  industry  of  tiicir 
prisoner,  diminished  the  daily  supplies.  This  severity,  however,  had  a  very  different  effect  upon 
Brauwer  to  what  his  cruet  taakma'iters  liad  intended,  and  made  him  contrive  the  meitna  of  releasing 
himself  from  durance  and  destitution.  "  He  innuagcd,"  saya  his  biographer  Descampa,  "  to  escape 
from  the  dwelling  of  Frank  Hals,  and  traversed  the  whole  town  without  the  least  idea  wliero  he  was 
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^I'iii^r,  nv  wliiil  ivDulil  Ih'Ciiiiii'  (if  liiin.  He  ]>UTclini<i''l 
i>f  ri  KikiT  n  iurRc  I'lii"""  <>f  gin{j('rl)reiiil,  and,  uriUwut 
any  (ithiT  fund,  jhihkmI  the  duy  iiiidur  the  Bheltor  of  the 
iiripm  of  thv:  juirifli  cimi'cii.  lie  wiuj  there  recognU«>i 
liy  a  cuslc]i(n.T  nf  hi«  inaftiT'M,  who  jmioii  guefswd,  fomi 
h'M  ii|>|ii';iiiiii('ti  iiiid  niniiiiiT,  whiit  hml  befallen  hiiD- 
]  \p  imiuirud  of  JJrniiwcr  why  he  had  li-ft  Frank  Hal«' 
rifi'l ii'r,  iitul  the  yiiiuig  iirtiHt  givp  him  tho  reason  ami 
\]n--  |iiirtii-idiir»  of  liiw  t'SGi|K.'.  He  hroiight  forwsnJ 
iiiiiuiiu'ifiliU'  I'viHjfH iif  thi'gri]iiii{,'iivari«'  and  dettiiitulilc 
tyniiiiiy  uf  Fiiiiik  IIuIm  and  hU  witi\  who,  not  t«ti>fi«l 
with  thu  Vfrj-  largi;  innlits  tlii'y  dciivisl  Iroiii  his  pro- 
fiKKtiiiiiil  cxt'iiioiiH,  Icll  hhii  Ui  die  of  cold  and  Ktanni- 
lion.  Ifnmwrr'M  [wile  fiici;  miil  nipged  raiment  cmi- 
liriiiwl  the  tnith  i.f  hin  wtory ;  and  bo  interprted  »w 
hirt  hcaror  in  !iis  fate,  that  ho  oxact<^  from  HaK  In 
whofic  ciiHt«ly  he  restonid  thi'  nmaway  nppreutii-o,  .i 
promiao  of  better  treatment  for  the  fntnre. 

Thmugh  tho  good  officcn  of  tliiit  chance  friend 
Bnmwer  Muccceded  in  ohtaining  mure  indulgenco  from 
his  odiouN  master.  He  wan  allowed  enough  to  <»t,  and 
v/iui  rigged  out  in  tiouiv  HCooiid-liniid  tineiy  pnrehan-d 
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A  DRUM  BKldriB, 


from  an  old  clothes  man.  Dthghtcd  with  tbo  turn  bis  affairs  had  taken,  the  yonsg  arltst  set  to  work 
with  renewed  Mgoi  r  an  1  produced  several  original  pictuiea,  which  Hals  djsposed  of  for  lai^e  Bums, 
stoting  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  great  foreign  maater  Their  real  ment  waa  enhanced  m  tho 
OT«s  of  the  pubhc  bj  the  mystciy  in  winch  their  pedigree  -vaa  involved,  and  their  value  in  the  market 
ime  accortlingly     In  the  mcoutime  Brauwcr  proud  of  Ins  finery,  and  more  vigorous  in  mind  and  Ijody 
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through  the  improvement  in  his  diet,  gave  full  scope  to  a  genius  which  was  beginning  to  make 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  was  ignorant. 
Among  his  fellow  students  was  one  Adrian  Van  Ostade,  who  was  already  paving  his  way  to  immor- 
tality, and  whose  kindred  genius  early  appreciated  in  the  productions  of  Adrian  Brauwer  originality 
of  conception,  fineness  of  touch,  and  harmony  of  the  different  parts.  Disgusted  with  the  manner  in 
which  Hals  treated  his  pupil,  Van  Ostade,  after  upbraiding  Brauwer  with  his  folly  in  not  enfranchising 
himself  from  such  bondage^  and  in  not  turning  to  his  own  advantage  talents  that  would  secure  not  com- 
petence alone^  but  even  fame,  advised  him  to  escape  from  Harlem,  and  set  up  at  Amsterdam,  where,  as 
Van  Ostade  knew,  upon  good  authority,  his  pictures  were  already  selling  at  high  prices. 

like  all  who  have  no  decided  character  of  their  own,  Brauwer  was  easily  persuaded  by  those  who 
had.  He,  thei-efoix),  followed  Van  Ostade's  advice,  again  escaped  from  the  durance  of  Frank  Hals's 
establishment,  and  set  out  for  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  neither  relations,  friends,  introductions,  jnor 
recommendations.  At  Amsterdam  he  put  up  at  the  sign  of  VEcu  de  France^  kept  by  Van  Sommeren, 
who  had  himself  in  his  youth  followed  the  profession  of  an  artist^  and  whose  son,  Hemy  Van  Sommeren, 
was  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  flowers  of  considerable  repute.  The  friendless  wanderer  was  welcomed 
by  the  Van  Sommerens,  father  and  son.  Finding  in  their  wayfaring  house  a  better  supplied  larder 
than  he  had  seen  in  his  master's  establishment,  he  took  heart,  and,  obeying  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
improvised  on  canvas  some  little  conversational  pieces,  which  astonished  his  hosts,  who,  in  token  of 
their  approbation,  presented  him  with  a  fine  sheet  of  copper,  on  which  ho  might  disi>lay  all  the 
resources  of  his  genius.  Upon  this  sheet  Brauwer  described  at  once  a  drunken  brawl  in  a  tavern 
between  soldiers  and  peasants.  The  scene  was  painted  to  the  lifa  Tables  overturned ;  cards  scattered 
around ;  gamblers  hurling  pewter  pots  at  each  others'  heads,  amongst  whom  one,  severely  wounded 
and  furious  with  rage  on  the  floor,  is  represented  as  half  drunk  and  half  dead.  This  piece  was  full  of 
spirit,  vigour,  and  tone,  and  ftovi  its  peculiar  style  was  soon  recognised  as  the  work  of  that  fictitious 
foreigner  whose  productions  Frank  Hals  had  sold  so  dear.  M.  Du  Vermandois,  a  celebrated  con- 
noisseur, saw  the  piece,  and  was  most  curious  to  know  the  author.  So  curious,  indeetl,  that  for  tliis 
purpose,  without  attempting  to  cheapen  it,  he  gave  at  once  two  hundred  ducats  for  the  painting. 
Brauwer,  when  he  saw  the  money,  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  He  who  had  begun  with  paintings 
at  twopence  a-piece,  was  litei-ally  bewildered  when  he  beheld  two  hundred  ducats,  aU  his  own,  and 
(what  was  a  still  more  intoxicating  reflection)  the  first  produce  of  a  mine  which,  as  it  existed  in 
himself  he  could  work  to  any  extent  he  pleased  without  ha\'ing  to  account  to  any  one.  We  are 
informed  that  in  his  ecstasy  he  spread  the  money  on  his  bed,  and  literally  rolled  liimself  in  his  riches. 
"We  see,  however,  in  his  case  a  sad  coiToboration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  saying,  *' Light  come,  light  go." 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money,  Avithout  guidance,  and  without  experience,  with  a  notion 
that  gold  was  only  of  use  as  a  means  of  enjoyment^  Brauwer  gave  himself  up  to  the  impulses  of  his 
pleasure-loving  disposition;  and  when,  after  an  absence  of  nine  days  from  Van  Sommeren's  tavern,  lie 
was  asked  on  his  return  what  had  become  of  his  money,  "  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got 
rid  of  it." 

Drunkenness  and  debauchery  were,  in  Brauwer's  opinion,  the  height  of  enjoyment.  The  privations 
he  had  endured  in  Frank  Hals's  establishment,  combined  with  the  impulses  of^a  natui-ally  jovial  dispo- 
sition, made  his  present  libeiiiy  and  comimmtive  wealth  doubly  dangerous  to  liira.-  So  sudden  a  chano-e 
overpowered  his  weak  mind.  The  debasing  pursuit  of  sensual  gmtification,  and  not  tlie  ennobling 
triumphs  of  art,  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  he  therefore  looked  upon  painting  not  as  a'u  end  but  as  a 
means.  Often  was  he  compelled,  when  pressed  by  a  landlady  wlio  refused  to  wait  for  hor  money,  to 
pledge  his  most  valuable  productions  for  what  he  could  get  at  the  moment.  But  so  inif>atient  of  con- 
tradiction was  he,  and  so  self-willed,  that  when  picture  fanciers  declined  to  i)mThaso  at  the  price  he 
demanded,  he  would  often  throw  the  result  of  a  week's  labour  into  the  fire,  and  paint  ^vith  more  care  a 
piece  that  should  produce  the  sum  he  exacted. 

There  is  no  species  of  practical  joke,  the  perpetration  of  which  has  not  been  attributed  to  Adrian 
Brauwer  by  his  Dutch  and  Flemish  biograi)her8.  Even  the  childish  prank  of  passing  his  head  tlirough 
windows  supplied  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass  (such  as  were  then  in  i  .<  o  amojic,'  the  poorest 
weavers),  and  asking  "What's  the  time  of  day?"  (of  course,  without  waitiu^,  for  a  rq)ly  from  the 
wondering  inmates),  is  laid  to  Brauwer's  charge. 
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Comeille  de  Bie  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  Adrian  Brauwei*,  having  been  robbed  of  his  clothes 
by  some  pirates  on  the  Dutch  coast,  contrived  to  make  himself  then  and  there,  a  suit  of  sail-cloth, 
and  painted  thereon  flowers  and  foliage  admirably,  and  closely  imitative  of  those  in  some  Indian 
manufactures.  Having  given  great  biilliancy  to  this  contrivance,  by  the  aid  of  varnish  or  gum,  he 
strutted  about  the  town,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  many  ladies  who,  of  course^  eagerly  inquired  oi 
what  stuff  his  dress  was  made,  and  where  the  material  was  to  be  purchased. 

Brauwer,  after  mystifying  all  the  people  he  met  about  this  new,  singular,  and  brilliant  fiibric, 
repaired  at  night  to  the  theatre,  and  contrived,  after  the  performance,  to  slip  on  the  stage.  Then, 
hohling  a  wet  sponge  in  his  hand,  he  turned  himself  round  and  round  several  times — strutted  up  and 
down — entreated  the  ladies  to  examine  this  material,  of  which  ho  was  the  sole  manufacturer,  and  of 
which  the  only  specimen  was  on  his  back.  Then,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  pit,  he,  with  the  wet 
sponge,  wiped  off  all  the  exquisite  painting  and  patterns,  leaving  the  sail-cloth  beneath  as  emblematic 
of  human  life,  which  was,  lie  told  them,  as  worthless  as  the  wretched  coat  which  had  appeared  to  them 
at  first  so  beautiful  and  so  costly. 

Another  philosophical  joke  (similar  in  sentiment,  and  stupid  enough  in  itself)  he  produced  on 
another  occasion.  Argenville  tells  us  tliat  some  of  his  relations  invited  him  to  a  wedding  becatise  fie 
had  a  new  velvet  coal.  Brauwer,  s(ilecting  among  the  dishes  those  with  the  richest  gravy,  smeared  his 
coat  all  over  with  the  fat,  remarking  that  "the  velvet  ought  to  share  in  the  feast,  since  it  was  the  vdvet 
that- had  been  invited"  He  then  threw  his  coat  into  the  fii'e,  and  hastened  back  to  the  alehouse  and  to 
his  old  rags. 

James  Houbraken,  who  engraved  in  such  admirable  style  the  portraits  which  illustrate  his  father's 
"  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  placed  a  monkey  by  the  side  of  Brauwer's  likeness.  He  meant  this  device  as 
an  emblem  of  that  buffoonery  wliicli,  so  fur  from  wearing  off  as  Brauwer  advanced  in  years,  only  grew 
daily  more  gross  and  unseemly.  And,  indexed,  what  in  the  child  were  called  playful  piunks,  were  in 
the  man  gross  pmctical  jokes  whicli  smelt  of  the  low  haunts  of  the  buffoon  that  indulged  in  them. 

Happily  for  Brauwer  it  is  not  ]>y  buffoonery  alone  he  is  known  to  posterity.  No !  he  has 
immortalised  Ids  name  l)y  ma.stcrpieces  of  expression,  of  colouring,  and  of  handling  ;  and  by  the  chefs- 
d^ccuvre  the  graver  of  "  Visscher  "  has  multiplied.  Tlie  rai-ity  of  the  originals  adds  to  their  value  in  the 
eyes  of  connoisseui's  \  and  thus  the  very  indolence  of  this  toper,  in  a  manner,  enhances  his  value  and 
his  fame. 

But,  in  justice  to  this  smgular  being,  we  must  say  that  in  his  peculiar  style  he  is  unapproached  and 
unapproachable.  What  lire — what  action — what  quickness  of  perception — what  powers  of  observa- 
tion !  Where  shall  we  find  such  broad  gi'ins  and  such  jolly  red  noses,  such  roystering  ragged  bkck- 
guards,  and  such  characteristic  attitudes  of  drunkenness  in  all  its  stages,  except  where  a  genius  like 
Brauwer  s  delighted  to  coi)y  such  scenes  from  life,  and  was  intimate  with  his  models,  because  he  was 
not  there  as  a  fine  gentleman  painter,  before  whom  they  would  naturally  restrain  themselves,  but  as  a 
boon  comj)anioD,  who  saw  them  as  they  were  1 

'«THE    FIDDLER" 

Is  a  picture  far  more  ple.isant  to  dwell  upon  than  the  "  Tavern  Brawl ;"  for  though  music  is  the 
least  intellectual  of  the  arts,  and  musicians  are  too  often  zealous  worshippers  of  Bacchus,  still 

"  Music  liath  oliarma  to  soothe  the  savage  breast ;  " 

and  an  orgie  loses  something  of  its  swinish  sensuality,  when  music  silences  the  oath,  the  curse,  or  the 
obscene  jest. 

"  The  fiddler  "  in  this  picture  is  in  an  ecstacy  of  self-created  enjoyment,  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  con- 
ceited self-cnchantmont ;  the  half-shut  eyes,  the  mouth  wide  open,  the  fingers,  the  feet,  all  are  in 
harmony ;  and  had  Brauwer  never  painted  anything  but  this  "  Fiddler,"  it  would  have  matle  a  name. 
The  boer  who  stands  up  behind  him,  enjoying  at  once  the  music  and  his  glass,  is  humorous  and  cha- 
racteristic. The  other  figures  are  somewhat  caricatured ;  of  course,  they  were  all  meant  to  be  singing 
in  chorus  ;  but  the  old  woman,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  mouth  wide  open,  looks  as  if  she 
were  having  a  tooth  extracted,  and  were  uttering  a  howl  of  anguish  instead  of  some  sweet  sound,  while 
another  of  the  singers,  bending  over  her  with  something  in  his  hand'tliat  may  be  MS.  music,  but  loolm 
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very  like  the  napkin  dentiste  bind  round  the  key-ioBtrunient  used  for  extracting  grinden,  completes  thia 
▼iew  of  the  aubject.  But  for  thia  slight  obacurity  and  equivoque  (caused  by  exaggeration),  the  picture 
of  "The  Fiddler"  may  be  pronounced  one  of  Adrian  Brauwer'a  best,  aad  a  good  average  e 
hia  masterly  and  humorous  powers. 


APBUH   SBACITBR. 


"TBB   WPPLEBS." 
Brauwer.  in  his  picture  of  "The  Tippler,"  excites  various  feelings,  but  admimtion  of  the  tnith- 
lulness  of  the  artigt  prepondemtea.     Thia  sketch  ia  a  bit  of  reality  tninsfcrml  to  cani-as.     In  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fiUl  tankftni  ftU  til?  miwles  of  the  guests  ftre  relaxed,  every  care  forgotten  ■  b«t  w. 


AOKUN    BEAOWBB,  ITT 

their  brui&l,  sottish  expressions  we  see  the  degrading  influence  of  excess.  To  give  due  honour  to  age, 
-we  begin  with  the  figure  to  the  left.  How  grim  ia  the  profile,  how  weak  and  prosy  the  npeech  in 
which  he  is  evidently  discussing  the  merits  of  the  liquor.  Of  the  middle  figure^  the  whole  expreaaion  is 
ailmimblc.  The  features  convey  tlic  idea  of  vacant  wonder,  and  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  toper  seem 
to  be  calculating  liow  long  he  will  i-emaiii  above  ground  to  prate  about  nothing.  The  masteqiiece  is 
the  front  figuro.     Here  awkwoi-dness  itself  is  made  easy,  and  coarseness  artiutic      The  face,  under 


civili.iing  influencos,  would  have  l>een  handsome,  and  the  masses  of  black  hair  show  tliat  the  harsh  lines 
in  the  countenance  are  llic  result  of  hnni  work  and  hard  drinking,  rather  than  of  age. 

When,  after  contemplating  thiw  jncture  of  the  gcntiine  Dutch  School,  we  liave  done  justice  to  ita 
merits,  we  i-ogret  that  so  much  talent  should  have  been  devoted  to  such  a  subject  Nevertheless,  a 
good  iQoml  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  Brauwet's  picture  of  "The  Tipplers."     It  ia  thus  thftt  intom- 
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peranco,  like  all  vice,  changes  into  ugliness  the  original  beauty  of  the  "  human  face  divine."  Of  this  piece 
aU  the  accessoiies  are  well  conceived  and  effective  in  their  execution.  Harsh  as  are  the  coimx^nent 
parts,  consistency  has  been  so  w(;ll  preserved  that  the  tout  ensemble  is  perfectly  harmonious. 

In  discussing  Brauwer  s  peculiarities  as  a  painter,  we  must  obsene  he  did  not  produce  his  effects 
by  re|>eat6d  touches  or  laborious  working  up.  He  di*ew  his  objects  boldly,  and  seemed  to  disdain  the 
cold  results  of  detail. 

Sometimes  Brauwer's  pieces  are  mere  effective  sketches,  left  so  entirely  "  plavful "  that  the  very 
texture  of  the  canvas  is  discernible.  But  tliis  was  not  always  Brauwer  s  style.  He  could  produce 
highly-finished  pictures  in  which  delicacy,  breadth,  and  iinnness  contended  for  the  mastery.  In  these 
he  could  evince  a  humour  e(pial  to  that  of  Teniei*s,  and  a  warmth  of  touch  that  enabled  him  to  rival 
Yan  Ostade  and  Rembrandt.  In  a  word,  l>i*auwer  may  be  held  up  as  a  model  in  the  execution  of  a 
painting,  l)ut  as  a  warning  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 

Ostade  and  Il<^mbrandt  could  not  have  chosen  coarse  and  depraved  models,  because  they  would  have 
been  at  variance  with  all  their  sympathies.  The  contrary  of  this  is  applicable  to  the  highly-gifted, 
but  mLsguided  Brauwer.  Tln^re  are  men  who  have  no  greater  enemies  than  themselves.  Brauwer  was 
one  of  these.  So  deep-seated  was  his  love  of  a  licentious,  self-indulgent  life,  that  when  Rubens  rescued 
him  from  prison  and  from  famine,  and  welcomed  him  imder  his  own  roof,  he  found  the  regulations  of 
a  well-ordered  house  so  irksome,  that  he  took  his  departure  aud  resumed  his  former  habits  of  life. 
Urged,  probably,  by  fear  of  the  police,  he  afterwards  lied  from  his  native  country,  and  took  refuge  in 
Paris. 

We  have  few  records  of  the  life  he  led  in  this  gay  capital,  but  it  seems  he  worked  but  little  ;  and 
when  at  length  he  turned  his  steps  homewards,  it  was  to  enter  the  Antwerp  Hospital  with  a  broken 
constitution  and  a  heart  AVTung  with  remorse.  In  this  asylum  he  died,  in  the  prime  of  life;  a  striking 
instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  most  brilliant  talents  unaccompanied  by  strict  principle  and  moral 
rectitude. 

'^THE  TAVERN  BRAWL." 

How  admii-al)ly  the  anger  of  the  aggressive  party  is  contrasted  with  the  stupid,  loutish  expression 
of  mere  bodily  pain  and  half-drunken  terror  in  the  open-mouthed  sot  who  has,  w(i  can  well  believe,  by 
some  coarse  jest  or  l)rutish  boast,  roused  to  livid  rage  the  more  int<:'llectual  and  civilised  of  the  topei^ 

The  stupid  wonder  of  the  two  spectators,  who  seem  fully  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  old 

distitch — 

**  Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
Will  sometimes  get  a  bloody  nose  " — 

and  do  not  attempt  to  separate  the  combatants,  is  full  of  quiet  humour,  true  to  nature — the  gross, 
selfish,  sensual  nature  of  low  life  in  the  Low  Coimtries.  The  attitudes  of  all  are  perfect,  faultless,  save 
in  the  hand  of  the  brutish  boer  who  is  endeavouring  to  avert  the  chastisement  he  has  provoked. 

The  perspective  of  the  alehouse  room  is  very  good ;  it  does  not,  like  most  intenors,  convey  an 
idea  of  great  space  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  scene  may  be  traced  to  the  beer-baiTcl  which,  with  a  few 
Dutch-built  chairs,  completes  this  picture.  It  is  a  faithful  copy  of  life,  but  life  in  one  of  its  lowest  and 
most  revolting  phases. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Adrian  Brauwer  if  the  details  of  his  life  had  not  been  so  greedily 
fastened  upon  by  those  who  are  too  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  infirmities  of  genius,  particuLai'ly  when 
they  are  of  a  kind  to  provoke  a  smile  or  raise  a  laugh.  How  little,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  know  of 
the  private  life  of  many  exquisite  painters,  who,  not  being  ludicrous  through  their  folHes,  or  melo- 
dramatic through  their  vices,  are  scarcely  considered  worthy  of  the  biographer's  notice  or  the  attention 
of  posterity.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  know  anything  of  Adrian  Brauwer,  except  as  the  painter  of  those 
admirable  masterpieces  in  which  liis  devotion  to  the  jolly  god  is  only  implied,  not  paraded. 


ALBE&T  CDYP, 


ALBERT      GUY P. 


NE  tliouGand  six  bundled  and  six  will  be  over  iiimoiis  in  the  iinnnLi  of  art. 
Renibmudt  and  Ciijii^  each  in  his  o»ni  slyli!  witliout  a  riviil  in  nny 
nge  01  auj  CO  lutry  vtrebn  'i  tint  men  oral]  i  ii  th  o  u  at  Lc)  Un 
and  the  othtr  nt  Dordrecht 

The  lues  of  tlcse  tno  f,ic  t    i    t  1       I    I  >o  gr-it   tl   lo  mii  I 

tl  o  n  tion  to  which  they  1x1     n''^         ]tc1  1       inlnu-s 

f  wii%  ril  gio  IS  persecut  ilclr  t  idtintli 

m  u  orl  1 J  to<l  ctions,     li  cl     re  tl      t    j  1  i  tl     n  t     t  j     c       e  dis 

fo\er  no  ti-uces  of  the  kindred  blood  thut  wns  being  slied  like  water  on 
;vei7  side.  Tlie  one  throws  the  magic  light  of  liis  goiiiiLS  over  all  the  scenes  of  social 
life,  without  iwrtieukrising  tht)se  which  tjie  history  of  liis  o\vu  conntiy  would  have 
supplied.  Tlie  other,  WKipt  in  the  coiiteiiLiihiiion  ofiiatrnv  and  the  pursuit  of  uii, 
neither  saw-nor  hoaiil  of  any  of  the  acts  of  tliiit  ]u-otrncted  tragedy  of  wliit-h  Holland  was  tho 
scene,  and  religion  the  subjoct-inatter — nor  of  the  ahinus  of  tho  thirty  yo:i.i-s'  war — -nor  of  the 
religious  persecution  which  disgi^ced  tho  ei)och.  Tlie  nimiuatiug  ox  and  the  dun  milch 
cow — the  <niiet  iiome  scenery  of  tho  ar.iblo  and  tho  pasture  fiirm — ^tho  tremulous  sen,  dotted  bore  and 
there  with  snowy  siiils  ; — tlie.se  were  tlio  .ibj.^cts  which  engi'o.'wi.'d  his  cxclnsive  attention  j  and  througli 
theii'  reproductiim  on  Ginviia,  he  has  earned  t't  himself  iin  t'arlhly  iramoi-taljty.  lie  delighted  ia 
illnmining  the  misty  meadows  of  his  moi.-it  und  murky  country  with  the  bciuus  of  a  golden  huh,  and  in 
peopling  his  landscnjKs  with  shcplicnlM  tending  their  ll<x^ks,  sportsmen  in  pursuit  of  tlicir  givnie,  mariners 
sailing  up  the  Meuso,  or  rwlicriiicn  landing  with  <.li(Iicii1ty  tlieir  heavily-laden  nets.  Eiivial'le,  indeed, 
ia  that  power  of  concentrating  the  mind  upon  the  jieacoablu  pni-suit  of  art  amid  the  din  and  crash  of 
all  the  elements  of  civil  wiir  !  Wlio  Iia-s  not  heard  of  those  ivligious  dissensions  of  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Armimans,  by  which  Holland  vfoa  convulsfil  during  tho  eoni-se  of  the  fieveutoenth  centuryT 
Squabbles  aljoiit  straws,  on  question-i  frivolous  and  ol.>-;e\ini,  tln'  ineaning  of  which  the  disputants  them- 
selves wonl'l  liave  been  at  a  loss  to  d<-liiic.  Uuiibii:  to  ci.n\inoe  each  other  liy  ar;;uiiient,  tho  disputants 
had  recour.se  to  ai'm*^  uud  endeavoured  to  force  iluwn  eueh  others'  tln'Oiits,  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
the  tenets  for  their  adhei>;iice  to  which  neither  jiiirty  eould  give  a  reason,  Foi^getting,  in  tlicir 
Christian  zeal,  idl  (Jhristimi  forlHMUimce,  they  Imtchoivd  OiU.-li  i<thor  in  their  freiiMcd  fanaticism. 
Citizens  of  the  same  town — even  niembci-s  of  the  iaime  houwliold — weiv  armyerl  against  each  other,  in 
Uiis  polemical  warCire,  snid  UoimI  flowed  on  all  sides. 

The  Calviuiatic  Synod  of  Dordiwht  (die  birth-iilaeo  ..f  AHicrs  Cuyp),  a-fsimiing  the  powew  and 
privileges  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice^  having  found  Biirnevelt  guilty  of  conspii-iicy,  condfraiuiil  him 
to  death,  and  iucludiil  his  young  bi-other  in  his  sentence,  as  an  aa-omplicu  bcfoiiJ  the  fm-t,  for  not 
having  i-evealed  theph-t.  The  early  lilo  of  Albei-fc  Chiyp  was  piwsud  amid  thi'so  revolting  scliisuis  ;  and 
he  was  an  imiio-ssive  witness  of  the  iu\iLsiou  of  Holland  by  LouLs  XIV,,  and  of  tho  niclanchnly  fate  of 
John  and  Conieille  do  Witt,  natives  of  l)ui\lrecht,  and  victims  of  the  niisiliivcted  zeal  of  the  i*iti;(ens  of 
La  Hayo.  A  spcctvtor,  but  not  a  pri>uioter,  of  these  scenes  of  bigotevl  persecution  and  bloodshed — 
disgraceful  alike  to  Holland  and  human  nature — Albert  Cuyp  endeavoured  to  fin^t,  in  the  glorious 
triumphs  of  ai-t,  the  degnuUng  excasscs  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  while  a  i-eiigious  t'lvnzy  was  deci- 
mating their  ranks,  he  was  quietly  watching  tho  wheel  of  the  water-mill,  siauading  Ids  net  for  the 
salmon-trout,  or  studying  the  ctToct  of  an  afternoon  auu  on  tho  soft  and  shadowy  hiudscape. 

If  lie  really  possessed  the  power  of  withdrawing  his  mind  from  the  con{cm])Iation  of  the  horrors 
around  him,  and  of  concentrating  all  his  thoughts  on  his  canvas,  he  must  Itave  been  either  more  or 
less  than  homau.  But,  wliflhr.r  real  or  apparent  only,  this  insensibility  enabled  him  to  Iwcpieath  to 
posterity  paintings  of  iiieiliinable  value— glorious  chefg-Saum-e,  from  wluch  we  leani  to  appreciate  all 
that  is  lovely  in  life.     Had  he  been  more  impressionable,  and  sympatliised,  like  Ruysdael  or  Rom- 
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bnuidt,  with  the  tragical  evonts  of  the  wnr,  he  migHt  (wrhaps  huve  prcneated  ua  with  terrible  or  toadi- 
ing  luementoB  of  the  time,  but  ho  would  never  hare  fiiacinated  the  eye,  or  have  aoothed  the  trouUed 
Bpint,  by  the  calm  and  quiet  beauty  of  his  landBcapee. 

Albert  Cuy])  wad  b,  pupil  of  hia  &ther,  Jacob  Oerritzoon  Ouyf),  n,  painter  of  great  merit,  and  the 


oiiginatorof  the  tttyle  in  which  the  »on  was  destined  to  achievo  bo  great  a  name.  Hut  Jacob  Gcrritzoon 
Cuyji,  like  many  other  ma»t«r8  of  the  Mxteenth  century,  only  paved  the  way  for  the  triumpliai  pro- 
gress of  hiH  KuccesBOTB  and  imitatoiti.  In  this  respect  Mb  fate  was  Biiiiilar  to  tliat  of  David  Tenien. 
senior,  whose  iame  wu  so  entirely  lost  in  that  of  his  son,  who  imitatad  him,  tliat  jKHrterity  has  cea- 
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founded  Jacob  with  David,  :ind  rccognitied  but  one  great  painter  under  ttie  namo  of  Teniers.  In  the 
fliine  wjiY  the  merits  oI'Miinon  do  Vliuger  wei-e  forgotten  in  the  renown  of  liis  pupii  Willinni  Vnn  der 
Vclde  ,  and  Berglieni  luw  complete]}  echpswl  the  memory  of  Ins  nia-itci  Nicholas  Mojaert  Wynants 
*  jieiluips  the  only  painter  of  the  time  who  prestned  liis  anctridancy  in  tin  ntylc  lie  had  created. 


niid  all  the  othci  paint<.m  who  haie  themKLlMs  oiiginiiteil  a  Kchool 
hiHtor^  hnttLKi  imjKirtiiil  in  nil  othpi  reH]M;cts,  ci-edits  artisti  not  with  the 
perfornianccH.  AVith  respect  to  Cii\p  he  ]|ji,s  eiinieil  foi  hiinstlf  an  imi 
cfmiposition-.  wliich  iilth<  ugh  vmiiliii  in  -.ubject,  tix  tntmly  dirtVitnt  ni  htil 
Van  dti  ^M^  LLiJioin,  I'uil  PotUi,  ■\Vomonnins,  K  iid  Dujirdni  Rii 
iLc.  Ac      The  suliiKts  nhich  A-Ilm-t  Cuvp  cliivic  for  his  mmh 


repreM.nti!y   thnii      Tht    hii 


I  form  di\ui 


inals,  ^itili  lifi,  I  iiidscipis, 


u-e  \i>it  to  fame,  beeauae 
1  ]iro)iuses  but  with  their 
ioit,iIity  by  those  j>ecnhar 
from  tht,  ma-4teipiCLeH  of 
imIiilI  IVtei  dc  Uoogho 
s  his  [lowers  of 


churchoi\  wiutoi-  scoiiea,  niwiilight  vieWM,— !iH  these  Albi'rt  Ouyj)  h^is  d.-soniH"<l  with  a  mii.'iterly  biuch 
and  a  power  of  imagination  which  prove  that  hi?  wna  e<|ually  gieat  in  eveiy  style.  Ife  had  tliat 
woiL<Ierful  foHility  of  invention  which  cn-AAod  him  to  vary  in  a  hundi-ed  diftei-eiit  ways  tlie  name 
subject  He  never  had  recourse  to  any  of  the  sitereotyiK'd  devices  of  the  [lainterM  of  his  day,  who 
deiiended  for  the  effect  tliuy  wialied  to  produce  on  the  introdnction  of  striking  contnwts,  or  on  the 
hLtnelinesM  or  hideousneMS  of  their  subjects.  The  ragged  and  weatherbnaten  vagntnt,  the  lean  and 
lanky  cattle,  whoso  emaciated  forms,  when  stretched  on  the  meadow,  seem  but  a  framework  of  bone, — 
witch  aro  the  objects  which  mwrt  of  the  paintei-s  of  the  Dutch  school  have  chosen  for  picturesque  effect 
They  delighteil  in  imi>ai-ting  a  certain  fascination  to  thingH  which  are  in  thcinHelvfe*  i-evolting,  and  in 
ffi-oupiug  together  in  theii"  masterpieces  with  a  skill  and  grace  which  have  secured  the  admiration  of 
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posterity,  sickness,  sorrow,  and  cTecrepitude.  Through  the  talisman  of  genius,  they  have,  indeed, 
managed  to  convert  rags  into  riches.  Albeii;  Cuyp,  however,  drawing  his  inspirations  from  a  truer 
source,  contrives  to  make  objects  o})posite  in  kind  conducive  to  ''  tlio  picturesque."  Despising  the 
shallow  artifice  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  ti-uth  to  eflect,  he  introduces  only  the  objects  which  are 
in  themselves  attractive,  such  as  liale  and  handsome  men,  who  api>ear  well-clad  and  well-conditioned ; 
cattle  that  are  sleek  and  soimd ;  and  instead  of  misty  skies,  rugged  rocks,  or  melancholy  moors,  a 
laughing  landscape,  lighted  by  a  golden  sim. 

A  celebrated  critic,  in  a  treatise  on  "  the  picturescpie,"  remarks,  that  "  we  admire  in  a  horse,  when 
taken  as  the  repn^sentative  t^-^jc  of  that  nublo  and  graceful  quadruped,  symmetry  of  form,  powerful 
action,  a  proud  and  licry  spirit,  and  a  sleek  and  shining  coat.  In  his  painted  likened,  we  also  look  for 
these  characteristics  of  his  nice  ;  but  a.s  a  juctiiresrjue  objcict,  we  should  prefer  a  broken-down  hack — a 
goat,  a  cow,  or  an  ass.  Tlieir  rude  outlines  and  the  roughness  of  their  coats  give  the  painter  greater 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  artistic  skill.  The  richness  of  the  tint  depends  on  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  which  ])eing  lighted  at  differeut  angles,  leaves  the  painter  at  libei-ty  to  increase  or 
diminish  at  will  his  lights  and  shades."  Sueli  an  idea  of  "  the  picturesque  "  could  never  have  been  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Albert  Cu>^,  who,  to  aiTCst  our  attention,  paints  only  cattle  in 
good  case,  horses  well  caparisone<l,  and  a  landscape  illumined  by  a  bright  meridian  sun. 

This  theory  of  the  pictiu-esque  was  peculiar  to  Cuyp  at  the  time,  and  is  the  chju-acteiistic  which 
distinguishes  him  from  tdl  liis  rivals,  and,  indeed,  from  all  the  other  paintei-s  of  the  Dutch  school 
Unconsciously  to  himself,  he  enunciated  in  liis  pnictice  those  theories  upon  the  subject  of  landscape, 
which  Lairesse,  the  French  artist,  professed  a  century  later, — theories  quite  at  variance  with  the 
creed  of  our  critic.  In  rural  subjects,  Albert  Cviyp  discovered  an  innate  grace,  which  he 
transferred  to  his  canvas,  just  ius  Claude  Lornune  invested  with  the  poetry  and  sublimity  of  his  own 
inspired  fancy  the  Campagna  of  Kome,  the  Cascades  of  Tivoli,  and  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 


''CATTLE    WATERING." 

The  painting  from  which  this  engraving  is  copiexl,  verifies  tho  truth  of  the  observations  we  have 
made  on  the  subject  of  "  the  picturesque."  The  handling  of  tlie  subject  is  perfect.  The  milch  cows 
are  well-conditioned  and  valuable  cattle,  who  have  evidently  l)oen  fed  on  the  ricli  and  succulent 
pastures  of  the  well-watered,  alluvial  soil  of  Holland.  The  denii-tints  of  the  foreground  reveal  nothing 
but  what  is  in  itself  pleasing  and  attractive,  and  the  warm  and  cheiishiug  light  of  the  horizon,  is 
artistically  contrasted  with  the  deep  shade  of  tho  banks  of  the  river.  The  whole  scene  is  suggestive  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity,  from  tho  church  in  tho  middle  dist^ance,  with  its  tiny,  characteristic  rustic 
steeple,  to  the  scMoss  or  c/uUeau  of  the  magnate  of  the  district,  pleasantly  situate  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  which  shelter  it  from  the  winds.  The  quiet  saU,  with  scarce  a  breath  to  swell  the  flapping  canvas, 
glides  slowly  over  the  smooth  suriace  of  tho  river,  and  tlie  fleecy  clouds,  fringed  with  the  light  of 
the  western  sun,  give  a  gay  and  enlivening  character  to  the  whole  smiling  landscape. 

Lebnm  tells  us  that  our  o^vn  coimtrymen  were  the  first  who  learned  to  appreciate,  at  their  just  Talue, 
the  masteq>ieces  of  Cuyj).  "  The  f'rench,"  he  says,  "  were  a  long  time  discovering  their  merits,,  although 
they  well  knew  that  in  England  the  che/s-d'ccuvre  of  this  celebrated  landscape  painter  were  fetching 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  a-]>iece."  "  Cuyp,"  says  this  same  authority,  "has  been  equally 
successful  in  every  style,  and  in  each  and  all  he  hiis  shown  himself  so  perfect,  that  it  is*difiicult  to  say 
in  which  he  has  succeeded  tlie  best."  Portraits,  landscapes,  animals,  fruits, — all  were  equally  famiUar  to 
him  ;  and  although  it  is  as  a  landscape  and  animal  painter  that  he  has  achieved  the  greatest  fame,  we 
believe  that  if  he  had  devoted  the  same  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  any  other  style  he  would  have 
been  quite  as  successful  in  it.  "  The  sun,"  says  Lebnin,  "  seems  to  give  light  to  the  creations  of  his  pencil." 
Our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  attribute  our  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Cuyp  to  this 
very  circumstance.  They  say  that  it  is  because  Cuyp  passed  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  sun,  and  devoted  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  to  the  representation  of  the  god  of  day,  under 
his  most  glorious  aspects,  tho  English  prefer  him  to  almost  any  other  foreign  artist.  They  malign  our 
country  and  our  climate,  in  declaring  that  Cuyp  is  indebted  to  the  fact  of  our  seeing  so  little  of  the 
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sun  in  our  own  foggy  England,  for  our  great  admimtion  of  his  masterpieces,  in  which  a  horizon  radiant 
with  light  is  the  greatest  attmction.  Our  ueiglibours  refer  our  warm  admiration  of  their  Claude  to  the 
same  cause ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  say  that  whenever  we  wish  to  praise  Cuyp  very  highly,  we  dignify 
liim  with  the  title  of  "The  Dutch  Claude."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  warmth 
and  bi'illiancy  oi  Cuyp's  colom'ing  were  not  owing  to  the  recollections  of  the  sunshine  of  a  brighter 
climate,  for  he  had  never,  like  Claude,  studied  in  Italy,  or  drawn  his  inspirations  from  those  lovdy 
landsca|>ea,  so  classically  beantiful,  which  are  the  glory  of  Southern  Europe, 


"THE    ENCAMPMENT" 

Is  a  pictui'o  whicl),  in  spite  of  its  i-aix?  merits,  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  style  or  genius  of 
Cuyp.  There  is  a  transparent  depth  in  the  sky,  and  a  fleecy  lightness  in  the  sailing  clouds,  a  boldness 
about  the  rocks,  and  a  vivid  eiirtliine*<s  almut  the  foreground,  which  betray  the  great  master;  but  the 
horae  is  not  the  war-hoi'se  nor  the  man  the  warrior.  The  former  is  more  like  a  good  citizen's  well-fed, 
ambling  hack,  and  tlie  Dutch-])uilt.  impassive  squire  has  more  of  the  burgess  than  of  the  soldier  in 
his  face,  form,  and  attitude. 

But  if  the  conception  of  this  picture  has  nothing  grand  or  masterly,  the  handling,  the  touch,  the 
finish,  the  distribution  of  light  and  sliade,  and  tlie  delicate)  yet  brilliant  distinctness  of  detail,  entitle  it 
to  a  place  among  the  chcfs-cF cem^e  of  Cuyp's  earlier  rnaunor. 

It  the  works  of  Albei*t  Cii}^)  could  yet  be  classed  according  to  their  dates  (a  thing  we  fear  perfectly 
impossible  now),  we  should  probably  be  cjoiifinned  in  our  o[)iuion  that  his  large  and  exi^uisite  landscapes, 
in  which  animal  life  is  (^uly  an  at'eeF.s<)rv  of  tlu-  eonipositiuii,  belong  t<>  tliat  epoch  of  his  life  wheti.  Ids 
genius,  strong  in  the  smse  of  its  mighty  powca-,  had  r«'aehed  its  culminating  point,  and  had  little  more 
to  learn  from  its  own  e.vptrienee  or  i\\mi  that  uf  othei*s. 

In  those  pictures  of  (.-uyp's  in  which  one  does  not  fe(il  that  the  goal  is  won,  and  that  art  and  nature 
*^can  no  farther  go,"  animals  i'oi-in  the  prinei])al  obji'cts,  and  the  landscape  is  accessory, — even  the  human 
figure  is  of  secondary  ituportanoc.  This  is  the  ca^<'.  in  tliat  singular  composition  which  beai-s  some 
resemblance  to  the  "  Paradise.'"  of  John  Breughel,  and  in  which  Orpheus,  seated  under  a  tree,  may  be 
seen  taming  the  wildest  animals  by  the  harmonious  sounds  of  liis  violin,  tuning  their  fierce  howls  to 
his  dulcet  notes,  and  taming  down  theii;  dis(^ord  to  his  harmony,  ^ow,  as  he  (Cuyp)  had  to  depict 
tigei-s,  elephants,  leopards,  and  other  Ix^ast^,  Avith  whoso  anatomy  and  habits  he  was  of  course  much 
li3ss  infiniately  acquainted  tliaii  with  fhose  of  the  domc^stie  and  farm-yard  animals  he  had  so  closely 
studied,  our  woi-thy  Dutelnnan  had  recourse,  like  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  cunning  when  strength  failed, 
and — 

**  The  lion's  skin  proving  too  short, 
He  eked  it  out  with  the  fox's." 

In  other  words,  he  adroitly  ])lac(;d  in  the  foreground,  close  to  Orpheus,  a  cow,  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cat, 
hares,  d:c.,  und  consign».'d  to  the  indistinetuj^ss  of  distance  thoS(;  wild  s<jns  of  the  jungle  and  the  desert, 
vnth  whom  he  ^^';'s  of  coui-s(;  less  ianiiliar,  and  whose  structure  and  expression  he  had  not  made  the 
study  of  his  life. 

It  does  not  seem  !<■►  have  struck  Albei-t  Cuv]),  as  it  does  those  who  criticise  tliis  picture,  that  the 
effect  of  the  magicjil  power  of  Orpheus  loses  immensely  by  this  arrangement  ;  for  it  requires  no  great 
inspiration  to  tame  and  subdue  the  qui(tt  tenants  of  our  stabl(\s  and  farm-yards. 

But  the  gr(?atest  genius  cannot  be^ir  everything  in  mind.  Hir  Thomas  Lawrence — modem  king  of 
portrait-paintei's — once  painted  a  Ijishop  with  a  thumb  and  five  fingers  ;  the  fifth  finger  existing  only 
in  the  painter's  sight^  or  oversight. 

"When  Albert  Cuyp  died  (tlie  exact  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  asceitained),  he  left  behind  him 
(says  Houbmken)  no  model,  no  ch>f-d  ^oeuirre  of  another's,  no  drawing  by  any  master.  Tliis  clearly  proves 
that  he  studied  nature  alone.  Some  have  attributed  to  avarice  that  independence  of  all  pictures  but 
those  painted  by  nature's  cunning  hand  which  prevented  his  ever  pnrchasing  the  smallest  subject ;  but 
the  fact  is  sim})ly,  that  Albert  Cuyp  did  not  study  the  works  of  his  predecessoi*s  or  contemporaries, 
because  nature  was  the  source  of  lus  inspiration ;  she  was  his  mistress  ;  in  her  school  alone  he  studied 
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and  as  tie  waa  a  laToui-ite  pupil  of  tUo  one  great  head  of  all  ^clioda  of  01:4^  wlij  should  he  hare  oon> 
descended  to  learn  of  her  disciples  t 

To  liiiii  ([lot  jiiHiil  thr.t  lie  was  of  Dnme  yutiire  !)  stie  apokc  in  accents  bo  deer  and  convincing,  tliat 


no  inter)  I'ctera  were  requ  lutc  In  n  man  of  gi'cat  an  1  true  gfiniu^  all  his  &cnlties,  talent^  and  powers 
t«i  1  to  one  olj  ct.  H  H  ork  a  1  is  life  nud  overytl  ing  of'poscd  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work 
Hiiutt  }i<.ld  and  petitdt.     The  veiy  paasioH^  wbv^b  Bcem  fio  &t(J  to  the  greatness  and  di^t^  of  tll9 
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artist,  aro  oIU-ii  only  tlic  means  used  by  Destiny  to  lead  him  iu  the  way  in  which  she  is  reeolved  he 
shall  go. 

If  r-amimony  had,  indeed,  anything  to  do  with  Ciiyp's  indifference  to  the  poBScasion  of  hia  great 


rivals'  worka,  and  if  lie  steered  clwir  of  the  mauia  (so  niinous  and  so  general  at  that  time)  for  tlio 
powieaxion  of  the  engravingn  of  the  old  masters,  is  it  not  clear  that  this  dislike  to  spend  was  the  safe- 
guard of  his  originality '(    Hjs  economj'  (we  will  not  call  it  avarice)  waa  blessed  in  its  rceuHs,  fcrit 
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•  saved  liiin  from  plagiarism  and  imitation,  and  secured  to  him  that  peculiar  style,  the  noble  simplicity 
and  breadth  of  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  Dutch  paintei^,  and  that  manner  and  touch,  at 
once  firm  and  free,  which  so  completely  defies  imitation — "  an  unstudied  originality."  Such  is  the 
definition  of  the  style  of  the  great  master  who  so  charms  and  arrests  us. 

If  those  pictures  in  which  he  has  so  vividly  portrayed  rich  burgesse^  oountrf  ffeati^  equeatirian 
parties,  &c.  &c.,  convey  to  us  some  idea  of  the  society  he  moved  in  and  must  have  adoraed^  tt  is  in 
gazing  on  his  wide  fields,  in  which  the  long  grass  reaches  the  knees  of  the  well-fed  keifeni — on  his 
meres,  whose  ripples  reflect  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun — on  his  distant  horizons^  fetint  as  a  dream,  light 
as  a  vapour — on  his  huge  animals,  and  on  his  fine  old  trees,  that  wo  recognise  in  Cuyp  thai  deep 
love  of  nature,  and  that  ardent,  intense  study  of  her  cliarms^  which  seem  an  innate  attributa  of  all 
great  landscape  painters,  and  are,  as  it  were,  a  sixth  sense,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  einabled 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  and  exquisitely  to  reproduce  the  beauties  of  the  country. 

The  genius  of  Ouy}!,  prolific  and  voi-satile  as  it  is,  challenges  comparison  with  the  various  masters 
in  whose  style  he  has  painted.  His  hunting-pieces  bi'cathe  a  difterent  spirit  to  those  of  Philip 
"Wouvermans.  The  horses  he  has  represented  ai*e  of  a  distinct  race,  and  the  cavaliers  of  a  different 
mould  from  those  of  liis  contemporary.  Who  has  over  passed  an  hour  among  the  art  treasures  of  the 
Ix)uvre  without  stopping  to  admire  the  beauties  of  that  remarkable  picture  of  Cuyp's,  entitled — 

'•STARTING    FOR   A   RIDE"? 

A  handsome  cavalier,  clad  in  scarlet  and  gold,  lias  just  mounted  a  splendid  iron-gi^y  charger,  while 
his  groom,  whose  back  we  see,  dressed  in  a  green  velvet  shooting- coat,  is  stooping  to  hold  his  stirrup. 
A  strong  light  shed  around  the  ])iincipal  figuros  of  the  piece,  reveals  the  master  and  his  guest  issuing 
from  the  gateway  of  an  edifice  of  considorabh;  .sizo.  The  shiulow  of  the  building  which  spreads  along 
the  foreground,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  brilliant  lialo  which  lights  the  background  of  the  piece. 
Two  shepherds  tending  a  flock  ui)on  a  hill,  illunuiied  by  the  meridiiin  i*ays  of  the  sun,  produce  a  demi- 
tint  ai-tistically  miuiaged,  which  forms  the  conn^.'ct  iiig  link  between  the  shadow  of  the  foregix>und  and  the 
bright  tone  of  the  distance.  Nowhere  have  wo  soon  a  more  striking  or  attractive  illustration  of 
country  life  among  the  wealtliy  and  the  highborn,  who,  abundantly  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune^ 
can  enjoy  at  their  ease  the  sunshine  aiid  smiles  of  the  summer  sca,son. 

The  "Starting  for  a  Hide  "  was  accompanied  by  a  corres|>on(ling  piece,  entitled  "The  Ketum  from 
the  Ride."  This  picture  representod  throe  horsemcm  issuing  from  the  deep  shade  of  a  forests  The 
lord  of  the  manor  is  distinguished  from  his  two  guests  l)y  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  tho  beauty  of  his 
horse,  and  his  noble  mien.  Tho  gamekoopor,  in  the  livery  of  his  calling,  is  hohling  two  dogs  in  a 
leash,  and  at  the  same  time  oflbring  a  partridge  to  one  of  tho  grooms.  Tliis  incident  seems  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  throe  horsemen.  On  one  side,  the  ti'ees  and  the  underwood  bring  out  the  principal 
figures  in  the  foreground,  while  on  the  other  a  smiling  landscape,  batlied  in  a  soft  light)  spreads  far 
into  the  distance.  Cattle  are  seen  at  iutrrvals  ;  and  further  on,  at  tho  foot  of  tho  hill,  a  range  of 
buildings,  and  some  time- worn  towers,  which  forni,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  manor-house  towards  which 
the  hunting-party  are  now  wending  their  way.  Th(^  transition  from  the  brilliant  landscape  in  the  dis- 
tance to  the  figure  of  tho  noble  cavalier  in  the  foreground,  "svith  his  blue  velvet  surtoiUy  embroidered 
vest,  long  waving  hair,  and  a  kind  of  turban  which  he  wears  in  lieu  of  a  hat,  creates  a 
pleasant  variety.  The  whole  play  of  the  cliiaro-oscuro  in  this  piece  de})ends  upon  the  contrast  of  the 
local  tints.  Tho  rich  coats  of  the  bay  and  black  horses  are  finely  contnisted  with  that  of  the  noble- 
man's steed,  whose  bright  chestnut  tint  produces  a  pleasing  variety.  The  dresses  of  the  riders  are  as 
happily  contrasted  as  the  colours  of  their  horses. 

Cuyi>,  however,  had  his  faults.  Even  in  his  finest  conceptions  there  are  occasional  traces  of  care- 
lessness and  haste.  In  the  "  Starting  for  a  Ride,"  for  instance,  the  two  dogs  in  the  foreground  are 
not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  But  so  rare  and  accidental  are  shortootuings  (ji  this 
kind  in  the  masterpieces  of  Cuyp,  that  many  connoisseurs  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  this  piece  of 
the  "  Starting  for  a  Ride  "  to  the  elder  Cuyp,  father  of  the  celebrated  artist,  merely  on  account  of  the 
uniirtistic  way  in  which  these  tw5  dogs  are  handled, — so  unwilling  liave  his  admirei*s  been  to  convict 
a  painter  of  Albert  Cuyp's  genius  of  an  error  of  such  magnitude. 
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In  the  conception  of  his  subject,  in  the  originality  of  his  touch,  and  in  the  beauty  of  his  colouring, 
no  painter  has,  perhaps,  ever  surpassed  Albert  Cuyp.  But  admirable  as  he  undoubtedly  was  in  all 
these  respects,  he  was  still  more  remarkable  for  finish  and  execution.  In  illustrating  the  manners  of 
his  countrymen,  he  invests  his  picture  witli  a  kind  of  individuality,  and  without  sacrificing  historical 
truth  he  made  his  pieces  bear  the  stanip  of  his  own  peculiar  disposition.  The  same  proud  cavaliers  to  whom 
Wouvermans  introduces  us  in  his  hunting  scenes,  figure  in  the  pieces  of  Cuyp,  but  both  they  and  their 
prancing  stoeds  are  seen  through  a  different  medium. 

AU  tnie  artists  possess  in  themselves  the  spiiit  of  the  picturesque,  and  as  "  tlie  loved  are  lovely," 
and  the  objects  of  our  affection  seem  ever  charming  in  our  ey(?s,  so  Nature  to  her  true  lover  always 
appears  beautiful. 

Albert  CuyYf,  who  loved  to  wander  by  his  favourite  Meiise,  often  lighted  upon  exquisite  subjects 
in  liis  rambles.     Among  others, 

'*  iMEADOWS  ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  MEUSE  " 

is  fine  in  varied  beauty.  We  have  a  foreground  of  singular  i-ichness  aud  fertility,  a  middle  distance 
animated  and  effc^ctivo,  jiucl  a  distance  the  Dutch  flatness  and  monotony  of  which  is  relieved  by  a  tower 
which  l>oldly  rises  bacl^ed  by  a  clear  sky,  and  two  windmills  exactly  alike,  like  "the  Cheeryble 
brothers,"  and  a])parently  likci  them  hard  at  work  duing  all  the  good  in  their  iM:)wer.  The  sky  in  this 
masterpiece  is  singularly  bold  and  line  ;  the  trees  are  graceful,  the  foliage  touchexl  with  a  practised 
hand,  guided  by  an  eye  well  skillecl  in  the  inward  anatt>iny  and  outward  clothing  of  all  the  trees  and 
shnibs  of  the  woods  and  forests,  the  lields  and  plains.  The  cattle  are  the  very  beait- ideal  of  sleek, 
happy,  well-fed,  well-bred  kine. 

Cuyp  likes  to  make  his  animals  seem  to  enjoy  their  short  existence  amid  those  fertile  scenegh— 

"  Whore  pensive  cattle  stray, 

Where  lifc*8  a  brief  but  happy  holiday." 

A  cowherd  playing  on  a  pii>e,  as  free  from  care  as  the  cows  he  is  pre.sinned  to  tend,  and  two  children 
listening  to  his  strains,  complete  this  rh'f-iV (Xi^V're^  which,  thougli  tlie  ]M(!Use  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  interest,  and  gi^■es  its  name  to  the  piece,  might  well  disp;Mise  with  tlie  little  glimpse  of  that 
fair  stream,  so  full  is  it  of  other  objects  of  beauty  and  interest. 

Still  water,  which  gives  a  charm  to  any  seeiie,  Xk^W'X::,  jvu  tuiditional  grace  to  this.  It  reflects  the  calm 
sky,  the  quiet  distance,  and  conveys  pleasant  thoughts  of  a  clear  stream  wherein  the  cattle  can  slake 
their  thirsty  and  cool  their  dusty  hoofs. 

*'VIEW  OF  DORDRECHT." 

In  his  excursions  along  the  river,  AlbeH  Cuyp,  as  we  stated,  selected  many  favourite  scenes 
for  his  ctmvas,  scenes  which  a  thousand  of  uninspired  spcctatoi*s  would  have  I'assed  without  discovering  in 
them  anything  worthy  of  remark.  lUit  he,  with  th(^  true  instinct  of  genius,  recognised  at  once  the  beauties 
of  the  landscajK*,  and  transferred  his  impressions  to  paper  as  quickly  as  he  had  received  them. 
Here  we  have  iLshing-l)oats,  vessels  of  dilferent  tonnage,  some  at  anchor,  and  some  under  weigh.  A. 
i-ay  of  sunshine  lights  up  the  coidag<?  and  tlie  masts,  gleams  on  the  rowing  boat  as  it  makers  for  tho 
bank,  and  flashes  from  the  feathered  oar,  as  the  rapidly  succeeding  strokes  impel  it  onward.  On  the 
banks  of  tho  river  rises  the  ch\irch-steeple  of  Dordrecht,  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  his 
native  town,  so  dear  to  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  the  artist.  This  sharp  and  needle-like  steeple 
figures  in  many  of  Cuyp's  landscapes — landscapes  in  which  he  so  often  introduces  his  favourite  Meuse, 
that  amateurs  have  called  them  liis  "  water-pieces."  In  the  style  of  the  j^ainting  from  which  our 
engraving  is  copied,  Albert  Cmqp  is  almost  without  a  rival.  The  faithful  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
descril^ed  all  the  minutiae  of  the  rigging,  shows  how  well  he  wiis  ac(piainted  with  practical  sea- 
manship. 

In  Van  Goyen,  who  was  more  superficial,  there  was  far  less  variety.  And,  indeed,  to  excel  in  this 
style,  a  universality  of  talent  is  required  almost  unattainable  by  man.  Me  introduc<'d  into  these 
'*  vvator-[>icccs  "  almost  everything  he  could  paint — horses  passing  the  river  on  a  raft,  nistic  cottugcji 
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embedded  in  foliage,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  and  inhabited  by  Dutchwomen,  wbo  wear  caps 
of. various  coloui's  ;  saiiors  of  the  true  Dutch  build,  sailing  down  the  Meuse,  or  navigating  the  Scheldt; 
boata  laden  with  wood  for  Flushing,  or  bargea  towed  along  by  a  draught  horae,  and  freighted  with  travellerB. 
.  These  barges,  whicli,  on  account  of  the  numerous  canali)  which  intersect,  the  country,  were  onco  ^-eiy 
common  in  Holland,  are  called  Trechteclmift,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  light  build,  with  only  one  mast 
Hie  passage  fares  are  at  the  rate  of  a  liaifpenny  a  mite.  In  these  boats  there  are  private  cafain» 
which  can  be  hired  at  a  small  increase  of  fare.  The  private  cabins  arc  in  the  stem  of  the  barge,  and  are 
lighted  on  cither  Kide  by  two  windows.  The  hiring  of  the  private  cabin  h  in  Holland  a,  matter  of 
Gonsidei'able  imjwrtance,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  the  jjcople  fvom  the  attention  tliey  pay 
to'  aqch  triviid  niattci-s.  Althongh  the  fare  Ls  only  a  few  linlfjMince,  a  iiriiiteil  reccijit  for  the  money 
is  given  by  an   officer  stationed  at  the  gnte  of  the  town,  whose  only  employment  is  to  regulate 


the  fares  of  the  Treditschtiyt.  This  silent  and  characteristic  moilc  of  travelling  was  a  suhjcct 
which  interested  the  Dutch  painter,  who  loved  everything  wliich  was  peculiar  to  Ms  iiwn  ei>iiutry.  It 
isrcally  woiidei'fiil  that  the  man  who  could  shed  so  beiiutiful  a  light  on  liis  liorizoiiii,  and  make  his 
landscapes  so  smiling  with  estemal  ohjects,  should  have  had  a  talent  for  rcpi-osenting  with  so  much 
architectural  accuracy  the  interiors  of  churches  and  public  buildings. 


"VIEW  OP  THE  MEUSE,   NEAR  MAESTEICHT." 

In  this  view,  rife  with  a  variety  of  excellence^  the  transparency  of  the  river  first  attracts  oar 
attention,  while  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  distant  town  of  Maeatricht  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the 
gtacefiilness  of  the  pile  of  buildings. 

The  picturesque  distance,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  reminds  us  of  Rhine  scenery ;  but  the  fore- 
ground offers  richer  matter  for  the  artist's  brush  than  the  stiff  regularity  of  German  vineyards. 

This  view  so  abounds  in  ■."imi'l  life,  that  Cuyp  gecms  to  have  been  too  laviiih  of  it,  so  graceiul  i> 
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the  distance^  Htnl  «>  dmnutoristic  tlic  Woh.  Agfoiiii  of  tlirw  nniituilH  wi>ii]il  hiiveHiiiRtwltoform  «  fine 
|>ict<iirc,  wipiKising  il\t-!f  nniiiiiilH  linil  liwn  tniusfi-rred  to  the  ciuivu!'  Ity  tho  msij^it;  touch  of  Cuyi)"a 
-.nautcr  hand.     Tlie  sturdy  rfs<iluti»iii  of  tli«  black  buil,  thf.  uiliu  si'lf-foni[ilin;fiii:j  of  tlie  fat,  haudHoiiiu 


covet;  coiitriistiiif;  so  forcibly  with  tlw  hitggiird  pm])oi-tioriB  of  tlii'  whiti;  horse  (the  son  of  perpetual 
toil)  tfivc  a  n-jility  to  tlii:' piinctjHtl  group  and  lH-H[K>]ik  the  s''  Vnt  of  nuture,  and  of  nature  only. 

Wc  own  wo  ai-c  tciiipted  to  envy  tho  iioHHciuior  of  thw  glowing  •.•h-f-d'iruvre.  Who  can  wonder 
that  at  the  Louvre  the  ri'sults  of  Cuyp's  laliourB  aro  aiirroHnded  by  adniircni  ? 

It  was  nature  in  suiiti-.n  tliat  i")BMC!>st;d  tho  greateiit  attrjctiona  for  Cuyp.     Strong  bhadows  and 

37 
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cloudy  skies  were  his  aversion.     When  he  diooses  winter-scenes,  he  lights  them  up  wiUi  a  January 
sun. 

One  of  our  artist's  most  beautiful  compositions,  entitled  "  Fishing  under  tho  Tree "  (now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford),  in  an  instance  of  Cuyp's  power  of  rendering  December  cheerful  an;l 
even  smiling.  In  fact,  Cuyp  achieved  the  rare  triumph  of  painting  winter  without  dreariness^  and  moon- 
light without  melancholy. 

HIS  MERIT& 

No  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes,  although  Holland  has  produced  a  host  of  artists  in  this  style,  has 
ever  surpassed,  or,  perhaps,  even  equalled  Cuyp  in  his  knowledge  of  aerial  perspective.  None  have 
diffused  over  their  pictures  so  bri^^ht  and  transparent  an  atmosphere,  or  a  light  so  piu-e  and  enlivening. 
Inhaling  with  his  first  breath  the  fogs  of  a  country  which  ho  never  quitted  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  he  must  have  possessed  in  his  o^v^l  peaceful  mind  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  that  pure  and  serene 
light  through  which,  as  a  medium,  he  saw  every  object  ho  designed,  and  which  Imthes  in  a  glorious 
sunshine  his  radiant  pieces. 

Cuyp  has  been  surnaraed  the  Dutch  Claude,  and  great  as  is  the  praise  which  this  title  suggests,  it 
is  not  exaggerated.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  him  the  golden  effulgence,  or  the  laughing  and  silvery 
waves  or  the  warm  air  which  floats  through  the  columns  and  porticos  of  an  Italian  palace.  Cuyp 
and  Claude  were  the  children  of  two  different  climates,  and  worked  in  their  calling  at  the  opposite 
comers  of  Europe.  The  one  passed  all  his  life  at  Rome  or  at  Naples.  The  other  scarcely  ever 
journeyed  fifty  milas  from  the  town  of  Dort,  and  never  gazed  upon  any  other  sky  than  that  of  his 
native  and  vapouiy  Netherlands.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  ideas  of  light  which  the  two 
painters  embodied  on  their  canvas  should  be  so  different  in  kind.  Cuyp's  sun  is  of  a  paler  hue ; 
the  beam  is  of  a  fainter  and  more  delicate  gold,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  air  that  it  irradiates, 
a  certain  fi-eshness  and  purity  which  invigoi'ute  and  enrapture  the  mind.  Claude's  atmosphere  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  hot ;  it  scorches  the  lungs,  and,  although  it  breathes  all  the  precious  perfumes  of 
poetry,  it  superinduces  a  feeling  of  listlessness  and  love. 

The  climate  of  Cuyp's  masterpieces  strengthens  and  refreshes  the  mind,  creates  a  necessity  for 
locomotion,  and  imparts  power,  activity,  and  liveliness.  And  yet,  distinct  as  they  inidoubtedly  are, 
they  are  both  true  to  nature  in  her  varying  phases.  The  few  degrees  latitude  which  separate  the 
countries  in  which  they  respectively  lived  and  flourished,  make  all  the  difference  in  their  styles. 

Claude  Lorraine  found  nature  abundantly  supplied  with  i^ire  and  lovely  subjects  for  contemplation. 
He  had  but  to  stroll  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  objects  of  which  he  was  in  search 
immediately  presented  themselves  to  his  enraptiu-ed  eye.  But  in  Holland,  the  days  of  sunshine  and 
smiles  are,  like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  between.  The  bright  orb  of  day,  like  the  Ormusd  of  the 
Persian  mythology,  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  stiniggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  and  jet,  strange 
to  say,  in  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Cuyp  we  find  no  traces  of  this  eternal  battle  between  day  and  night 
Strange,  but  not  the  less  true,  this  northern  ai-tist,  whose  earliest  inspirations  were  nothing  but  the 
fogs  of  his  native  fens,  was  through  life  a  constant  and  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  light ;  and 
still  more  stiunge,  that  a  Dutch  artist  of  the  seventeenth  century  shoul:!,  imlike  liis  contemporaries, 
have  sought  for  the  picturesque  elsewhere  than  in  confusion,  have  found  sublimity  and  grandeur  in  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  have  secured  happiness,  while  war  and  bloodshed  were  the  order  of  the  day,  in 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  the  ai*ts  of  peace. 

Albert  Cuyp  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  followed  the  fashion  of  the  painters  of  his  time,  who  were 
in  so  many  instances,  their  own  engravers,  as  we  know  of  only  eight  subjects  in  aqua  fortis  which  are 
indisputably  the  production  of  this  great  master.  Even  these  are  not  found  in  the  catalogues  of 
Adam  Bartsch,  Huber  and  Both,  Brand,  or  Winkler ;  but  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
incredulous  that  they  can  be  the  work  of  no  other  artist :  their  style,  tone,  and  handling  sufficiently 
identify  them.     They  are  all  castle  scenes,  boldly  and  freely  sketched 

Albert  Cuyp's  che/s-d'osuvre  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  But  although  in  Italy  and  Spain  there  is 
not  a  single  picture  from  his  hand,  our  ovvii  country  is  rich  in  the  productions' of  the  "Dutch  Claude." 
In  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Albert  Cuyp,  ^vith  figures  and  cattle.  The 
art  g-allery  at  Dulwich  contains  eighteen  of  his  masterpieces,  in  almost  every  style — ^landscapes,  with 
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cattle,  sea-pieces,  interiora,  Ac.  <fec.  Kamptaa  Court  Palace  possesses  only  one  Cuyp — a  fruit-piece. 
The  priTate  collections  are  also  well  supplied  with  tlie  che/s-d'aitvre  of  this  master.  The  "  Tiew  of 
Doi-drecht  and  of  the  Banks  of  the  Mouse"  ia  the  property  of  Sir  Abraham  Hiuue.  In  the  private 
collection  of  George  IV.  there  are  four  Cuyps ;  two  more  are  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
and  three  others  arc  in  the  poaaession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  celebrated  "  View  of  the  Meuse  near 
Dort "  ia  at  Bridgewater  House ;  and  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  there  are  four  beautiful  Cuypa.  The 
original  piece  entitled  "  Starting  for  a  Ride,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied,  forms  pai-t  of  tie 
collection  of  the  Louvre,  and  has  been  vahied  at  30,000  fninca,  or  £1,300.  The  mastoq.iece  entitled 
"  The  Eiicamiiinent,"  of  which  we  have  given  an  ciigmving,  is  the  pi-oiwrty  of  the  King  of  RaTOria. 
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any  reputntiiHi  had  flourished  in  the 
genius  who  first  invented  oil-painting. 
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vation of  drawing  confined  to  Koutheni  Enrope,  that  none  could  have  predicted, 
in  tlio  sixtceuth  centuiy,  the  birth— amid  the  fogs  and  fens  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries— of  a  race  of  giants  in  tlie  aii;  of  |)aintLng,  who  were  destined  to  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  the  fauie  of  the  Italian  school. 

On  the  2Dtli  of  -May,  1.TJ3,  Jacob  Jorthicna,  the  son  of  a  cioth  merchant,  firat 
saw  the  light.  He  was  tlie  hitrbinger  of  the  iUnstrioua  band  to  whose  advent 
we  ha\'e  just  alluded,  and  was  born  a  ti-'w  years  after  Eubcns,  and  a  few  yeai-s  before  Teniers.  Hb 
ji-TS-sed  the  lii-st  jKirtioa  of  hi«  apjireiiticeship  in  the  atdier  of  Adam  Van  Xourt ;  and  although  the 
rougli  style  of  his  old  master  had  few  attractions  for  the  asi)iriiig  young  artist,  tlie  gi-aces  and  refine- 
mntf^       V     -tl-a     fil  daughter,  Catherine,  kept  him  a  willing  ])risoner  at  the  easel. 

All     -u  t  a 't   t   hi       been  enthusiit^tic  admirers  of  the  Ciir  iv:x  ;  and  love  ho-f,  in  nine  ca.'ies  out  o^ 

t  1  pot.    t    ifiucnce  over  their  fate.     White  Van  Ni«)rt,  who  seems  to  liave  been  an 

t      t    vo  k  t  J I  hng  at  the  tavern,  tlie  maid  and  her  luvcr  found  frequent  oj>iJortunitiea  for 

u  t  f     J        t        Iccl,  tliat  scandal  has  Unfed  that  thirv  were  not  man-icd  an  liour  too  soon. 

J     t     t  11       t  m     th    f   ne  of  Rubens  Wius  at  its  wiiitli,  and  Jmilaeiis,  without  relinquishing  the 

ustn    t  f  I      f  tl  law,  became  a  pupil  of  the  Prince  of  Paintei's.     He  quickly  learned  to 

n  t  te  11       a        n  1  is  style  which  Kubeus  liad  acquired  at  Venice,  anil  at  the  ago  of  five-and- 

1        Ij  1  le  coadjutor  of  hia  niiuster  in  the  osi.'cution  of  the  fi\-c-nnd- twenty  allegorical 

1    li   1  piintiug  for  Mi.rie   de  MwVh-U       It  seems  pi-obabU;  tliat  Jorfiieoa  came 

V  f         1     Completion  of  that  gre^it  work,  as  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 

1         f  tl     AI  soum  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxemboui'g,  are  the  piwluctions  of  his  pencil. 

1  ly  city  in  which  onr  ai'tist  found  scope  fur  that  aspiring  genius  whose 

1 1  pa    f  cr  of  the  ITloniiali  school  has  ever  suqiasscd,  or  perhaps  even  equalled.      If, 

K  !  R  ben  ay  be  considered  as  the  painter  pnr  exceUfuce  of  Bacchus  and  hia  wanton 
q  H  the  exponent  of  Silonus  and  hia  sensual  Siityrs.  Had  Rubens  not  preceded 
5(  rted  hi  di  putable  claim  to  be  at  once  the  originator  and  tlio  chief  exponent  of  the  ■ 
Fl  mi  h  tyl  J  da  na  g  nius  would  have  elaborated  a  school  equally  rich,  attractive,  nervous,  and 
l.fe-Lke. 

It  is  uniair  to  accuse  Jordaena  of  imitAtion.  Hia  soul  was  of  a  kindred  mould  to  that  oi  Kubeni^ 
and  they  were  both  of  the  same  chaiucter  and  disposition.  The  one  may  be  more  sublime,  more 
thoughtful,  or  more  deep  than  the  other,  who  was  certainly,  on  most  occasions,  ruder,  rougher,  and 
coarser  than  his  master ;  but,  when  Jordaens  tamed  down  his  wildnesd  and  refined  his  exeeutioK,  Uia 
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pmductions  resenilile  so  clowlr  thoKe  of  Rubens,  thftt  they  might  be  miittAkeii  for  mme  of  hix  ruder 
Hnd  caamer  pieces.  Many  a.  JordaeDs  hax  been  set  down  as  a  Rubena,  and  many  a  Rubonn  oa  a 
JordnentL  Rubens  occiipie's  a.i  it  were,  the  jiute  tkUku  between  Jordaena  and  Tandyck  ;  althonf^ 
they  occasionally  exchange  places,  and  run  up  and  down  the  name  Bcale  of  tone,  colour,  and  handling. 


Even  the  reGned  and  anstocralic  Van  Ijok,  in  his 
■MM  and  roiighaeHs  of  J  ordaeus.  R  iIm;u9  ii  net  a 
ttf  8t.  LievetUj  where  the  L<.iulijiuaii  ttars  out  tli 
band  of  angels,  ho\eiing  around,  are  pieseiiting  hi 
Jordaeus  is  evui  m  it  bnglit  mil  iiicieti 


Siltnua  accrimpaiiii'd  bySiityrs,"  lias  all  (he  coaiw- 
vliit  the  lenn  ru  Ic  and  ubjeclioiiable  in  that  pictan 
.  toiigne  of  the  aaint  by  ibt  roots,  while  a  gloricMU 
II  with  the  crown  of  mai-tyrdom.  In  Hia  cokmring 
than   RulwiiH,  and  his  women  sur[)tuis  those  of  the 
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Prince  of  Painters  in  fleshy  development,  rounded  form,  amplitude  of  figure,  and  brilliancy  of  com- 
plexion. 

At  Antweip,  Jordaens  acliieved  an  immense  popularity.  The  gross  and  bulky  Flemings,  who  saw 
i-eproduced  to  the  life,  on  his  canvas,  the  embonpoirU  which  they  so  much  admired  in  their 
wives  and  sweethearts,  recognised  in  him  a  i)ainter  to  their  oa\ti  taste.  As  the  Venuses  of  Rubens 
were  so  many  feic-similes  of  his  two  wives,  Isabel  Brandt  and  Helen  Fornian,  so  those  of  Jordaens  were 
a  continual  reproduction  of  the  exuberant  figure  of  Catherine  Van  Noort. 

*'  A  FAMILY  CONCEllT." 

The  priucipal  figure  in  this  piece,  which  is  almost  too  life-like  in  its  variety,  is  the  fac-simile  of  the 
wife  of  the  artist.  Her  fair  and  buxom  form — her  volu])tuous  proportious — her  in\dtiiig  expression — 
her  lai'ge  and  melting  eyes — lior  floating,  llaxeu  tresses — her  jaunty  air — and,  above  all,  the  honfiomie 
which  beams  in  every  feature  of  her  face — made  this  picture  a  great  favourite  with  the  Flemings. 
The  appeaiTince  of  the  ^;c/"e  de  fanulle  is,almost  too  goat-like  to  suit  the  taste  of  more  refined  critics. 
The  lantern  jaws  and  toothless  giuns  of  the  old  lady  are  also  too  real  to  be  pleasing ;  for,  as  we  turn 
from  the  luscious  and  blooming  prototype  of  feminine  beauty  in  its  prime,  to  tlie  lean,  wrinkled,  and 
forbidding  figure  of  old  age  and  docrei)itude,  the  certainty  of  the  change  that  is  impending  over  all  of 
us  is  far  from  suggesting  })leasing  reflections.  The  child,  which  is  the  exact  image  of  its  mother,  is 
cherub-like  in  its  fulness  and  plumpness.  Jordaens  must  have  been  a  thoroughly  uxorious  husband, 
and  have  had  his  blooming,  bouncing  wife  ever  in  his  mind's  eye ;  for,  whether  his  subject  was  mytho- 
logical, Bacchanal,  pastoral,  historical,  or  domestic,  the  figure  of  Catherine  Van  Kooi-t,  unmistakable  in 
its  characteristic  embonpoint^  is  always  the  most  prominent.  The  brightness  of  her  complexion 
never  fades,  and  the  roundness  and  richness  of  her  form  arc  never  impaired ;  nor  does  she  lose  any  of 
the  fuhiess  of  her  lip  or  of  the  freshness  of  her  bloom. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  painters  and  poets  have  always  immortalised  in  their  productions  the 
women  they  have  loved,  and  in  their  style  of  colouring  and  composition  we  recognise  the  characteris- 
tics of  their  heau  ideal.  The  poems  of  Horace  and  Ovid  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  Chloc  and  Julia.  The 
style  of  Dante  is  as  mysterious  as  the  character  of  Beatrice.  The  painting  of  Eiiphael  is  noble  and 
sublime  like  his  own  Fornarina.  The  genius  of  Albert  Duicr  is  as  obstinate  and  unmanageable  as  the 
disposition  of  the  woman  w^ho  made  the  painter  of  Nuremberg  so  WTctched  in  liis  domestic  economy. 
Rubens's  style  is  brilliant,  luscious,  and  volujjtuous,  like  the  forms  of  his  Isabella  or  his  Helen. 
Vandyck  is  as  elegant  and  refined  as  the  graceful  beauties  of  the  coiu't  of  Charles  I.  Boucher  is  as 
meretricious  as  the  ballet  dancers  of  tlie  opera.  Pous.^iu  as  gi-ave  and  methodical  as  that  pliilosophy 
he  prefen^ed  to  any  mistress  of  flesh  and  blood.  While  the  style  of  Lesueur  is  as  cold,  chaste,  and 
vestal-like  as  the  convent  nuns  he  worshipped  with  so  romantic  and  unsellish  a  devotion. 

The  characteristics  of  Jordaens'  style  are  freshness,  fire,  fei-tility,  beauty,  and  energy.  The  piece 
entitled  Pan  and  Syrinx,  one  of  his  most  celebrated  cJitfs-d'o^avre^  was  j)aintcd  in  six  dajrs.  The 
figures  are  the  size  of  life,  and  the  landscape  of  which  thi'y  form  part,  is  of  surpassing  bciiuty.  Rubens 
painted  during  the  couj'se  of  his  life  three  thous;in,l  pieces,  the  half  of  which  have  been  engraved. 
Teniera  is  siud  to  have  completed  three  hundred  pictures  in  one  year,  and  Jordaens  in  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution was  on  a  par  w4th  these  prolific  masters.  He  often  finished  at  a  sitting  a  figure  of  the  size  of 
life.  His  fortune  increased  with  his  fame.  The  mansion  in  which  he  lived  equalled  in  splendour  the 
palace  of  a  prince ;  and  like  Rubens,  Yandyck,  and  Teniers,  his  art  supplied  him  wdth  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  taste  for  luxury  and  magnificence. 

More  wise  than  Vandyck,  who  im})overished  himself  in  hit;  alchemistical  researches,  and  more 
foiiiunate  than  Teniei^,  who  ruhied  lumself  several  times  by  unsuccessful  speculations,  Jordaens 
enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  his  life  the  means  of  gratifying  his  love  of  splendour.  Happy  in  the 
friendship  of  Rubens,  and  in  the  popularity  his  works  had  achieved  among  his  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries, nothing  seems  to  have  interrupted  the  prosperous  tenor  of  his  professional  career. 
The  piebald  horses  that  he  managed  with  so  much  grace  on  the  ramparts  and  the  Boulevaixls,  he  has 
immortalised  on  his  canvas  j  and  the  splendid  attire  in  which  he  loved  to  deck  his  own  portly  persefD 
he  has  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  distinguished  individuals  who  figure  in  his  cliefs-d^cefwore. 
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The  painters  of  the  time  of  Jordaens  formed  a  united  brotherhood.  No  cold  suspicion,  no  jealous 
riyalry,  no  envious  malice  severed  their  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation.  Each  contiibuted  in  his 
own  style  the  additions  or  improvements  required  to  make  his  brother  artist's  work  as  perfect  as 
possible.  In  the  market  scenes  and  lartkrs  of  Sneyders,  and  in  Breughel's  finely  finished  landscapes, 
the  figures  most  prominent  in  the  foregi-ound  are  the  work  of  Rubens.  In  the  same  way  the  two 
Tenierses,  father  and  son,  have  introduced  their  small  and  characteristic  figures  into  almost  all  the 
works  of  their  contemporary  brother  artists.  The  celebrated  picture  from  which  our  engraving  is 
copied  Ls  a  harrowing  scene  of  mai't}Tdom  in  the  style  of  Hubens's  St.  Lievons.  The  headsman,  who  is 
carrying  into  effect  the  inhuman  decree  of  the  i>ei*3eciiting  JRoman  tnbunal,  that  has  condemned  the 
Christian  saint  to  mai'tyrdoin,  is  in  the  act  of  rutting  out  the  tongue  wliich  no  tyranny — no  terrors — 
no  torture  can  silence.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  heathen  deity  to  whom  this  heroic  lady  is 
sacrificed,  because  slie  preferr<xl  death  to  apostacy,  and  torture  to  the  worahip  of  a  senseless  idol,  is 
kindle<l  the  fatal  fire.  The  impassive  expression  of  the  fiices  of  the  brutal  Koman  soldiers,  who  are 
watching  the  j)rogi*ess  of  the  harrowing  scene,  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  hardening  effect  upon  the 
heart  of  a  continued  succession  of  scenes  of  luiman  suffering.  The  brute  spectatora  of  the  sacrifice,  in 
their  sleek  and  shining  coats,  wliile  champing  tlie  bit  and  fretting  at  their  constrained  inaction,  are 
not  less  impressed  with  tlie  hoiTOi-s  whicli  are  enacted  in  their  presence,  than  are  their  human  riders. 
The  fire  that  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  agony  of  that  couiugeous  heart,  is  the  only  mercifiU 
element  in  the  whole  composition,  if  we  except  the  supernatural  vision  of  the  recording  angel, 
and  the  cherub  band  who  are  about  to  be^ar  the  opprosscd  and  wounded,  but  still  triumpliaut,  spirit  of 
the  martyi'  to  the  foot  of  the  heavenly  cross.  The  conception  of  the  piece  is  extremely  graphic  and 
arresting,  and  although  we  would  sooner  not  harrow  our  minds  or  excite  our  fancy  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  dreadful  tragedies,  we  look  "u;^ou  this  scene  of  martydom  as  one  of  the  best  ckefs-tTceuvre  of 
the  Flemish  school  in  the  Italian  stvle. 

Jordaens  wfus  not  only  a.ssociateil  with  Rubens  in  many  of  his  most  famous  masterpieces,  but 
he  often  assisted  Sneyders  and  John  V\^  in  their  ]>roductions.  His  fat  and  fix>wsy  Flemish  servants 
Avere  in  good  keeping  with  the  glossy  game  un<l  the  silvery  fish  of  Sneyders.  The  hares,  the  pheasants, 
tlie  wild  ducks,  tlie  boars,  and  beagles  of  Fvt  were  admirably  contntsted  -w-itli  the  horn-blowing  hunters 
of  Jordaens,  who  seem  in  the  canvas  to  be  literally  endowed  with  animation  and  breath  when  com- 
pared ^nth  the  still  life  around  them.  i>ut  Jurdujns,  although  he  willingly  and  actively  lent  his 
assistance  to  othei*s,  never  solicited  any  foreign  aid  in  the  composition  of  his  o^vn  pieces.  His  horses, 
his  dogs,  his  cows,  his  sheep,  his  landscapes,  and  his  skies,  are  all  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  His  oxen 
are  remarkable  for  their  smooth,  sletjk,  and  shining  coats ;  his  horses  are  models  of  strength  and 
symmetry,  and  his  dogs  may  dispute  the  jjalm  with  tlie  baying  hounds  of  Sneyders, 

III  hLs  allegorical  triumph  of  IVinco  Fnuleric  Henry  of  Nassau,  now  among  the  art  treasures  of 
Ijbl  Haye,  the  gray  horses  of  the  car  are  really  magnificent.  This  piece,  of  which  there  are  several 
engravings  in  the  l^elgian  galleries,  Iuls  always  l)een  reckoned  one  of  Jorda(?ns\s  l>est  pi^oductions.  The 
idea  was  evidently  Ix  uTowed  from  the  allegorical  picture  in  which  Rubens  had  celebnited  the  triimiph 
of  his  beloved  queen,  ^Vlary  of  Medicis.  But  if  he  is  indebted  to  the  "prince  of  painters"  for  the 
original  conceptitui  of  his  tjibleau,  it  is  clear  that  the  pupil  in  the  execution  of  liis  work  lias  equallod,  if 
not  surpassed,  the  master's  i)roduction.  The  fame  of  Rubens  does  not,  indeed,  depend  upon  the 
allegorical  history  of  ISfarie  de  Mwlicis,  wldoh  is  considered  but  of  secondary  merit  in  the  estimation  of 
connoisseurs. 

The  galler}'  of  the  Louato  contains  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Jordaens*  ch^fs-d <R\ivre,  In  "  Christ 
Purifying  the  Temple"  our  artist  has  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  blended  all  the  excel- 
lences of  his  stylo.  This  picture,  which  measures  thirteen  feet  by  nine,  is  crowded  with  figures.  On 
the  right  is  the  Messiah,  surrounded  by  men  and  women,  sheep  and  horned  cattle.  In  firont  of  Him,  and 
on  the  left,  are  the  terrified  desecrators  of  the  temple— male  and  female — ^^vho  are  escaping  "  from  the 
wrath  to  come"  with  their  wares  ujwn  their  heads,  and  their  counters  under  their  anns.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  figures  is  a  stout  woman,  in  a  straw  bonnet,  so  stout,  indeed,  that  she  seems  to  weigh, 
individually,  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  figui'es  collectively.     To  the  left),  between  the  cohimns  of  the 
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sacred  edifice,  are  npectatoni,  who  are  watching  with  airioitity  the  (irogiwH  of  the  a 
l>t'Kiw,  around,  and  cvctywhcro  ia  consternation,  confusion,  nnd  characUriHtic  colouring. 


"  LB  BOI  BOIT." 


Thv  picture  known  by  this  stmnge  title,  from  wliich  i 
t  of  tht>  r>mvr.',  and  fdibracus  must  .if  tli.- 


engraving  is  copied,  forms  nl.so  one  of  the 
TV*  whi(.'h  JiinliU'iw  so  Icivtil  to  reproductr 


on  hiii  canvas.  To  lliu  rifjlit  wc  .see  tlie_/«c-Binii/e  of  liis  buxom  wife,  ('Htherine  Van  Noort,  holding  ia 
her  anns  it  chubhy  iittlti  boy,  who  nustius  in  his  niotlier'.s  buHom,  wliile  h1i«  is  eadeavouring,  liy  voioB 
and  action,  to  give  additional  efiect  to  the  iusjjiring  chorus  of  "  Le  Roi  Beit,"  or  t^e  king  drinks 
Tlie  agi.'d  couple  are  the  same  iutercsting  individuaJb,  upon  whose  personal  and  artiatdo  meriU  w« 
dilated  in  our  notice  of  the  "  Family  Concert,"  to  which  this  piece  seems  a  kind  of  accompuumenL 
Two  additional  figures  have  been  introduced  into  the  background,  and  the  Antwei^)  town  fool  ut  no 
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TLjiei-  .■icc*>ii]iiiiiii.'U  \iy  his  njiscliicvoua  jiel. 
Tliu  [liclurt!  in  iilmost  t<io  much  crowdtxl 
with  objecl«,  but  tlii'y  aio  bo  well  and 
artistically  groujK'il,  that  the  exuberance  is 
nithur  pli-aHJiig  thiiii  ]ieqjlexiiLg.  The  j>iece 
has  been  highly  vnbicd  by  connoisaamrs ; 
and  at  tlie  snlu  of  Raiidoii  de  Bosset's 
effects  in  1777,  it  fetched  4,801  frauca,  or 
rather  more  than  ;£190.  "Le  Roi  Boit" 
has  been  often  engraved,  but  the  best 
iDipre-ssion  of  it  was  made  by  Paul  PontiuH. 
la  criticiaiiig  the  merit  of  this  favourite 
production,  De  Piles  remarks ;  "  What  a 
wonderAil  man  would  Jordaens  hare  been, 
if|  instead  of  painting  classical  and  historical 
subjects,  he  had  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  such  productions  as   '  Le   Roi 
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Boit,'  of  which  the  subject  matter  was  so  femiliar  to  him  that  he  has  reproduced  it  in  several 
different  styles." 

Rubens  died  in  1640  and  Vandyck  in  1641,  and  Jordaens  was  left  at  Antwerp  without  a  rival* 
At  the  date  of  the  imtimely  extinction  of  those  two  great  luminaries  in  art,  our  painter  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation.  The  pieces  he  produced  at  this  epoch  of  his  career  are  innumerable.  Enter- 
prising, active,  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  finish,  he  covered  whole  acres  of  canvas  with  his  gigantic 
figures,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  So  popular  were  his  pieces,  that  the  princes  of  Germany 
and  the  millionaires  of  the  Low  Countries  vied  with  each  other  in  procuring  a  chef-(rc5uvre  of  this 
favourite  painter,  and  no  church  or  chateau  was  considered  complete  without  its  "  Jordaens." 

He  spent  freely  what  he  earned  so  i-apidly.  But  lavish  as  was  liis  expenditure,  his  enormous  profits 
enabled  him  to  maintain  undiminished  the  splendour  of  his  establishment  to  the  close  of  his  long  and 
successfiil  career. 

In  the  year  1659  his  wife  died,  and  his  grief  at  her  loss  paralysed  for  a  time  all  his  enei-gies.  He 
recovered  by  degi-ees  from  the  shock  ;  but  although  he  survived  his  gentle  helpmate  nearly  twenty 
years,  he  was  too  true  to  her  memory  to  enter,  like  Rubens,  into  a  second  matrimonial  alliance.  He 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- four,  and  his  deatli,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  October,  1678, 
occurred  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  his  favourite  cliild  Ann  Catherine.  They  were  both  buried  in  the 
protestant  church  of  Putte,  a  village  on  the  frontier  of  Holland.  His  sepulchral  monument  was 
restored  some  few  years  ago  by  William  II.,  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

Jordaens  was,  notwithstanding  his  fancy  for  image  painting,  a  protestant.  Although  bom  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  and  educated  in  that  religion  of  form  and  ceremony,  he  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Van  Nooi-t  recanted  his  crroi-s,  and  embraced  a  purer,  a  simpler,  and  a  holier  faith. 

HIS   MERITS. 

In  speaking  of  Jordaens'  style  and  standing,  among  the  painters  of  his  time,  the  biographer  De 
Piles  remarks :  "  All  he  wanted  Wcos  to  have  seen  the  sun  of  Italy."  It  is  quite  true  that  this  assumed 
qualification  for  a  fii-st-rate  ai-tist  was  wanting  in  him ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for 
Jordaens  that  he  never  did  see  the  sun  of  Italy.  There  are  many  ai-tists  to  whom  Italy,  with  all  her 
prestige,  is  a  stumbling-block.  Originality  of  style,  when  it  is  powerfully  developed  and  distinctively 
marked,  is,  with  all  its  imperfection,  very  preferable  to  a  discipline  and  routine  which  go  against  the 
grain,  and  to  an  imitative  mannerism  which  cramps  the  natural  inspiration.  Taillasson,  a  man  whoso 
criticism  is  quite  impartial,  Siiys  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  Italy  might  have  given  a  higher  finish  to 
the  drawings  of  Jordaens,  but  it  could  never  have  couferred  upon  him  that  aspiring  genius  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable."  In  fact,  the  discipline  of  the  Italian  School  would  in  all  probability  have  drawn 
liim  farther  and  farther  from*  Ids  own  natural  style.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  highly  suscep- 
tible organisation,  which  made  him  an  excellent  exponent  of  commonplace  tniths,  and  which  enabled 
liim  to  describe  with  a  precision  and  energy  quite  original,  all  curious  and  comic  subjects.  No  one 
has  painted  with  equal  efl'ect,  tone,  style,  character,  and  colour  those  round  and  iiiddy  faces  which  are 
at  once  suggestive  of  good  health,  good  cheer,  good  humom',  and  good  disposition.  There  is  not  in  any 
of  his  compositions  that  artificiality  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  some  of  the  works  of  painters  of  even 
liigher  pretensions.  It  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  reproduce  what  he  actually  saw.  He  painted 
nature  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  subject  which  employed  his  pencil,  his  invariable  custom  was  to 
delineate  faithfully  that  which  had  been  undertiiken.  Whether  it  was  a  drinking  party  of  ro«gh  boers, 
a  picture  of  heroic  martyrdom,  or  the  representation  of  some  classic  scene,  the  energy  of  the  artist  was 
exerted  to  make  the  work  truthful.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  powers  of  Jordaens  were  better 
adapted  for  fabulous  subjects,  satyrs  and  animals,  or  the  festive  scenes  of  tumultuous  revelry,  than  the 
^grave  and  decorous  arrangement  of  sacred  subjects,  or  the  dignified  delineation  of  liistoiy.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  received  "without  many  exceptions  in  Jordaens'  favour. 
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RAY'S  line,  applicable  to  so  many  great  poets  and  jMiiiitei's^  wjw  paitieulai'Iy  so 
to  the  singular  genius  whose  meats  as  an  artist,  and  fortunes  aa  a  man,  we 
are  about  to  expatiate  upon — 

"  llelidoLuly  marked  him  fur  ler  owb." 

Tbcrc  is  a  sublime  mclancbolj  ninth  e\]ncss<.s  itself  iii  i..iiiitings  like 
Ruysiiacl's,  and  [loetiy  like'Voungs  '  JSi^lit  Ihou^lits  and  Birons  '  Childe 
HuroIiL"  This  is  a  fetling  quite  di'itinct  flora  tint  pLttj  sj  itc  ngjjiist  &to 
anil  tbiit  ireitnLility  attenhnt  on  high  asj iritions  and  small  powers  (when 
t  unhnjipy  union  docs  occur),  from  ^hi  h  spiiigs  whtt  some  ibgnifj  by  the  name  of 
inelanchiily,  but  which  is  only  ill-temper  It  is  about  two  bunilrtd  jcars  ago  that  Jacob 
Rityadacl  was  aititcked  by  that  \agiie,  incxplK.ibk  boirow  ^^hl(h  Albert  Durer  immor- 
talised in  that  nol)le  engraving  called  "Melancholy."  This  sentiment,  or  rather  passion, 
which  art  till  tlien  had  never  attempted  to  realise  and  portray,  and  which  only  a  few  choice 
and  gifted  spirits  had  felt,  was  ouo  which  followed  our  great  painter  through  life  and  to  the 
gates  of  dcjitli,  at  a  time  when  so  many  great  artista  saw  but  iiatiirc's  sunny  side,  and  like 
Bei^icin  revelled  only  in  her  liji[i]jiest  moods,  her  bright  lights,  and  rich  colours.  Ruysdael,  secretly  a 
prey  to  a  vsgue  anil  lofty  disquietude,  was  sueltiiig  in  niitui-e's  fiistnesses  the  unknown,  the  unat- 
tainable, the  hiiKlon  Idii  of  his  own  great  mournful  heni-t! 

Among  the  monotonous  sand-hilla  of  Kehmicr,  on  the  flat  marshes  of  Holland,  and  at  the  foot  of 
wild  Norwegian  mountains,  ho  tiiwl  to  discover  and  to  reveal  himself  to  tliat  great  Master  Spirit  and 
presiding  Deity  which  He;ithens  professed  to  believe  in,  and  which  Christians  worship  aa  the  Creator, 
the  Ahnighty,  the  living  God. 

Houbraken  informs  us  tliat  Jacob  Euy.sdacl  practised  a.s  a  physician  befoi-e  he  became  a  painter. 
According  to  tltc  same  authority  he  was  born  at  Harlem,  in  1040,  though  other  records  give  1635. 
His  fatlierwas  a  manufacturer  of  ebony  picture  fi-amea,  then  much  in  vogue  in  the  Low  Countries;  and 
Jacob  Ruysdael's  predilection  for  jiainting  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  intimate  relations 
which  his  parent  hail  with  some  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day. 

The  pro6ts  of  his  trade  cnable<l  Ruysdael  pire  to  give  liia  son  a  libeial  education,  who,  if  we  may 
credit  Houbniken,  made  so  rapid  a  progreR.s  in  Latin,  and  other  briinchi*,*  of  polite  litei-ature,  that  he 
very  eaily  obtained  a  diplom^x,  and  performed  with  great  success  some  diflieult  surgical  openitious. 

At  the  critical  moment  of  his  life  he  was  seized  with  a  maniji  for  painting.  An  entry  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  sale  at  Doi-t  in  1720,  whicli  runs  thus  ;  "A  beautiful  laiiiL-JCuiie  witli  a  waterfidl,  by 
Sodor  Jacob  Ruysdael,"  proves  that  he  had  made  considerable  prepress  as  an  artist  before  he  hod  given 
up  the  profession  of  medicine.  That  Ruysdael  liad,  when  quite  young,  acquired  the  elements  of  drawiBg, 
and  even  jiainting,  is  more  than  prob.iblc,  since  the  medical  student  must  have  been  in  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  Wouvei-mans,  Laer,  "WjTiants,  and  the  other  artists  who  frequented  his  father's  shop. 
History  is,  however,  silent  as  to  the  time  at  which  lie  abantloned  physic  for  painting.  Accoi-ding  to 
Descamps  he  produced  jrictures  wliich  astonished  every  one  who  saw  them,  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  A  man  of  RuyscUel's  mind  might  have  been  as  expert  with  the  bmsh  as  tlie  lancet,  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  to  enhance  his  reputation  his  friends  have  attributed  to  Iiim,  as  proofe  of 
his  precocioiL'!  jjenius,  some  of  the  productions  of  his  brother  Solomon,  who  -wii  twenty  years  older  than 
our  artist. 

Talent  of  the  highest  oi-der  ia  sometimes  slow  in  developing  itself;  while  youthful  prodigies  ofWn 
disappoint,  in  after  life,  the  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  tliem.  "We  are,  therefore,  rather 
inclined  to  beheve  the  accoun',  given  by  Houbraken,  in  preference  to  the  marvellous  stories  told  by 
Descamps  of  Riivadacl's  early  performances.     There  is,  moreover,  a  contradiction  i:i  facts,  which  is 
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&tal  to  the  credibility  of  Descamps'  iiurrativv.  I^  tus  thin  biogMpher  iufoi-ms  ua,  at  twelve  yean  of 
age  Buysdaol  nln-ady  ^minted  maiiterjiiccea,  nt  whnt  ng<i  imixt  he  liare  been  inapired  with  that  wonder- 
ful taatc  for  art  of  which  Dc»caui{>3  Hpeukit  t     But  tliis  is  not  the  only  error  into  wliich  he  has  £illen. 


ill  bin  Nki!U-h  of  Kiijijilm-rs  liistfjry ;  and  it  irt  ii-ally  distnHniiig  to  lind  n  nuiti  of  his  ex|icriencc  making 
ail  mtacrtiou  ho  wild  and  atisunl  iL'<  tlutt  thu  youn;;  dm.-toi-  Htudicd  uttttntively  tlii!  wurka  of  Berghem, 
bccausio  tlii-y  were  Ijoth  ittkiuJivi/ grHiiig.  Now,  if  then:  wijro  ever  two  ))iiintera  entin^ty  diHtinut — or 
rather,  wc  woidd  ^aly,  oi.p.isu.l— in  styl.-,  thus.*  two  |K.ii.t.-ivi  w.-r,-   Uiiysilifl  .Hiil  in^njbuin.      In  th.>  [<«■ 
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t'»';il  ]>i<«tM  of  the  luttvr,  liveliness,  exii1>emnct>,  giiice,  and  gaittty  nn)  tlie  itiiitiii^iHhing  i'eutiiruH ;  while 
.1  Miililimo  mill  iiii[iri>sitivL-  fp^tiili-nr  rliiinicloi-JsuM  tlii;  pnxluctions  nf  tlii'  forniur.  There  in  no  period  of 
till-  lifu  lit'  liithiT  ill  wliiuh  it  is  [H>ssiblt'  Ut  discover,  in  the  toiieli  <if  tlioBO  two  uiiLstcTN,  the  reseiiiblaiieu 
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about  which  Descamps  prates  so  foolishly.  Kuysdaers  scale  of  colouring  is  altogether  dififerent  firom 
that  of  Berghem.  Gray  and  gaudy  tints  are  his  aversion ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  has  made  no  use 
of  red  in  his  tableaux.  The  peasant  girls,  who  figure  in  his  pastorals  with  flowery  kirtles  and  red 
petticoats,  were  introduced  by  his  friend,  and  are  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  sombre  and  serious 
tints  of  Kuysdael's  landscape.  It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  see  that  his  peculiar  style  and  handling  are  as 
wide  OS  the  poles  asunder,  from  the  brilliant,  fanciful,  and  easy  execution  of  his  illustrious  countryman 
and  contemporary. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Jacob  Ruysdael,  who  lived  at  Harlem  with  his  brother  Solomon,  yielded,  as 
he  watched  the  effect  wliich  the  latter  produced  with  his  brush,  to  the  inspirations  of  his  own  genius, 
and  borrowed,  in  the  first  instance,  from  his  brother's  canvas,  colouring,  touch,  and  tona  This  would 
account  for  the  hardness  of  the  handling  of  his  ciirly  pieces.  His  real  master — the  painter,  indeed, 
whose  cliefs-(V ije^iiv^re  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  his  own  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  and  the  manner 
of  treating  them — was  Aldert  Van  Everdingen.  The  pupil,  it  is  time,  very  soon  outstripped  his 
preceptor ;  but  that  the  quick  fire  of  genius  should  get  the  start  of  the  dull  promptings  of  routine, 
is  no  surprising  or  uncommon  occurrence.  Once  initiated  in  the  mechanical  details  of  his  art,  genius 
did  the  rest. 

*'  A  FOREST  SCENE."     (FIGURES  BY  BERGHEM.) 

This  forest  glade  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  Ruysdael' s  usual  style,  if  Berghem  had 
not  introduced  the  figures  on  the  foreground,  Tliey  may  add  grace  and  gaiety  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  but  they  destroy  the  Ruysdael  character  of  the  piece.  To  the  lefl,  the  gnarled  and  branchless 
oak  looks  desolate  among  the  green  foliage  of  its  younger  confreres  of  the  forest.  Either  the  woodman 
or  the  weather  has  committed  fearful  havoc  among  its  once  spreading  boughs — more  probably  the 
former.  The  aged  tree  still  exhibits  signs  of  life,  and  puts  forth  a  few  scattered  leaves  from  its 
mutilated  trunk.     Had  lightning  done  the  mischief,  the  oak  must  have  perished. 

"  The  tainted  branches  of  a  tree, 
If  looped  with  care  a  strength  may  give,  '  ' 

By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 

All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free  ;  - 

Bat  if  the  lightning  in  its  wrath 
The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 
The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 
And  ne'er  again  a  leaf  reveals." 

To  the  right  is  another  oak  that  still  preserves  its  leafy  honours.  Both  these  trees  ars  painted,  we 
will  not  say  to  the  life,  for  other  painters  have  described  trees  as  naturally  as  Ruysdael,  but  with  a 
certain  grace  and  beauty  which  seem  to  inspire  them  with  a  language  of  their  own.  They  are  dumb, 
inanimate  objects,  invested  by  the  magic*an  with  a  charm  which  an*ests  and  fascinates  us — nay  more, 
they  seem  to  be  endowed  with- a  poetical  eloquence  wliich  finds  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  have 
sufficient  imagination  and  feehng  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  piece. 

Printsellers  have  often  among  their  collections  an  engraving  after  Ruysdael,  entitled  "View  of 
the  Environs  of  Rome."  Such  a  production  would  induce  a  belief  that  the  artist  had  visited  Italy, 
although  engravings  are  not  always  credible  evidences  of  flicts.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  of  the 
engraving  to  which  we  allude  will  convince  the  connoisseur  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  to 
warrant  the  title  that  lias  been  given  to  it.  The  landscape  is  more  like  a  production  of  Constable's 
than  of  Claude's.  The  sky  is  wintry,  and  covered  with  clouds  about  to  descend  in  showers.  No 
classical  ruins  announce  the  proximity  of  "  the  Eternal  City."  Some  cavaliers  are  rowing  in  a  boat  on 
the  canal ;  but  there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  their  dress,  which  is  certainly  as  un-Italian  as  the 
landscape  itself  This  engraving,  then,  m  no  proof  that  Ruysdael  visited  Italy.  Not  one  of  his  pieces 
bears  the  stamp  of  Italian  discipline.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  a  green  and  sombre  tint^  and 
are  always  surmounted  by  a  sky  of  a  slaty  hue.  The  rays  of  sunshine  which  lighted  with  smiles 
his  sombre  pieces  are  only  the  capricious  beams  which  now  and  then  penetrate  through  the  foggy 
veil,  and  warm  the  marshes  of  the  Drenthe  or  the  pale  and  muddy  moors  that  spread  fiur  and  wide 
along  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.     That  Ruysdael  should  never  have  quitt^  his  native  country 
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seems  scarcely  credible,  though  Descainps  declai-es  most  positively  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
Berghem  and  he  copied  nothing  in  their  pieces  but  tlie  views  round  about  Amsterdam.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  visited  Rome,  and  that  he  derived  from  an  Italian 
source  his  ckssic  style,  and  acciuired  from  the  august  "  mother  of  arts  and  arms  "  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  architecture,  and  his  familiarity  witli  those  historic  ruins  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
of  his  pastoral  pictures.  And  although  his  name  is  not  found  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the 
illustrious  membei-s  of  the  academy  of  La  Bmty  we  have  other  proofs  quite  as  convincing  of  his 
residence  at  Rome. 

The  internal  evidence  of  Ruysdaers  foreign  travels  is  quite  as  convincing.  How  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amsterdam  could  he  luive  discovered  mountains  so  lofty  that  their  summits  shoot  high 
above  the  belt  of  cloud  tliat  floats  around  tlieir  waists  ]  He  must  have  seen  mountains  as  high  as 
that  to  which  tlie  poet  has  comj)ared  tlie  Man  of  Go(J. 

**  As  some  tall  cliff  that  rears  its  awful  form. 

Swells  thruiigh  the  vale,  and  midway  meets  the  storm  ; 
Tbougli  rjund  its  base  some  darkening  clouds  be  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

How  should  lie  luiv(^  seen,  excej^t  in  his  wanderings  abroad,  those  lakes  whostj  banks  are  thickly 
covered  with  pines,  or  lliose  catiiraets  and  waterfalls  which  exist  only  among  the  lofty  regions  in  which 
lie  the  sources  of  such  mighty  rivei*s  as  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Rhone  ? 

The  capital  of  the  United  I^rovinces  is  situated,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  most  level  country  in  the 
whole  world.  Meadows,  inai-shes,  moors,  intersecting  canals,  and  boundless  seas  only  sepai'ated  from 
the  main-land  by  an  artificial  dyke,  form  th(i  surrounding  views.  To  say,  therefore  that  *Ruysdael 
copied  in  his  landsc^ipes  nothing  but  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam,  is  a  proof  of  great 
ignorance,  or  simplicity  amounting  to  stupidity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  travelled  through  Norway 
and  Westphalia,  and  that  in  the  mountainous  regions  "of  those  two  countries  he  learned  to  describe 
nature  in  her  wild  and  wayward  moods,  and  became  what  Houbmken  justly  defines  him  to  have 
been — a  j>ainter  sui  (joveris. 

Restless  and  sullen — wooing  solitude,  and  ever  seeking  the  seclusion  and  silence  of  the  wood  ©r 
the  roar  of  the  catiiract — Ruysdael  had  for  his  friend  a  painter  whose  character  was  exactly  the  reverse 
of  his  own.  This  friend  was  Nicholas  Berghem.  So  true  is  it,  that  sympathy  of  mind  does  not  depend 
upon  similarity  of  taste.  Berghem  was  a  man  of  mild,  genial,  and  lively  disposition.  Ruysdael's 
senior  by  ten  yeai-s,  his  reputiition,  his  style,  and  above  all,  the  productions  of  his  genius  warranted 
him  in  oflering  his  advice  to  his  juvenile  friend.  But  these  two  masters,  great  as  they  both  were,  had 
a  genius  so  distinct  in  kind,  that  though  they  were  unit<»d  in  friendship,  they  were  opi)osed  in  art. 

Berghem  never  understood  Ruysdael.  There  was  betw(?ou  them  the  same  difference  that  there  is 
between  a  ballad  and  an  elegy.  On  the  verdant  sward  of  Ruysdael's  sombre  forests,  Nicholas  Berghem 
would  introduce,  nmch  to  the  delight  of  amattnirs  without  taste  or  discernment,  gay  and  gaudily 
dressed  village  maids,  with  uninteresting  drovers  whuse  herd  of  lowing  oxen  are  strongly  at  variance 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Such  an  incongruity  destroys  the  characteristic  sentiment  of 
the  Ruysdael  landscapes — pieces  in  which  the  secluded  loneliness  and  sacred  silence  are  violated  by 
homely  figures  who  desecrate  the  (abkau  with  their  course  wit  and  wanton  jest. 

"THE  WATERFALL." 

This  is  the  kind  of  scene  that  Ruysdael  loved  to  contemplate.  The  roar  of  the  torrent  was  music 
to  his  ear,  and  the  ivy  roimd  the  ruined  turret  more  inspiring  to  his  fancy  and  pleasing  to  his  eye 
than  the  choicest  scenes  of  modem  luxuiy  and  refinement.  The  painting  of  "  The  Waterfall,"  from 
which  our  engraving  is  copied,  is  a  piece  of  great  labour  and  study.  In  his  criticism  upon  this  celebrated 
cJief-d^oeuvre,  Houbraken  remarks,  "  He  is  almost  unique  in  this  style,  as  few  painters,  if  any,  have 
ever  been  able  to  describe  so  well  the  sparkling  transparency  of  the  water."  This  simple  eulogy  gives 
us  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  "The  Water&lL"  Every  traveller  familiar  with  such  a 
scene  in  moimtainous  regions,  will  appreciate  this  production  of  the  great  master.  At  the  foot  of 
those  rugged  rocks  the  water  falls,  foams,  twists,  turns,  and  eddies  round  the  fragments  that  it  bears 
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aloDg  in  itB  headlong  covirse.  From  the  right,  from  the  left,  and  from  the  background  of  the  pieces 
the  element  rushes  down  into  the  abyss  which  devours  it  Ab  we  gaze  on  the  pictiire,  we  fancy  tliat 
we  hear  the  roar  of  the  cataract  as  it  dashes  over  the  rockn,  glides  along  the  channel  it  has  hollowetl  in 
its  stony  bed,  or  reboundH  in  Niiarkling  masses  from  the  rough  lx)ttom  of  the  ravina  The  dark  and 
chilling  vapour  it  exhales  seems  to  moisteu  the  skin.  To  the  left,  upon  the  platform  of  on©  of  the 
rocks  which  encircle  this  cataract,  stjinils  a  fragile  hut,  rearwl  ii]K>n  the  veiy  brink  of  the  boiling  abyws. 
The  frailty  of  this  tenement,  built  by  some  hermit  wlio  preferred  the  rugged  face  of  nature  to  the 
treacherous  smile  of  man,  is  in  startling  contrant  with  the  mighty  fury  of  tlie  waters  which  j>erpetimlly 
be«ege  its  base.  The  sky  ia  murky,  tlio  air  is  hciivy  with  mnisture.  Birdi  of  an  ominous  size  are 
ploughing  with  sable  wingM  the  rciihns  of  sjiaoa     Tlie  foliage  is  motionless,  because  the  wind  cannot 


penetrate  into  that  narrow  and  embodlinl  rccei<i.      Thi-  \eget«tion  arouu  I  is  active  and  vigorons. 
Wherever  evin  a  few  mcht^s  of  soil  c  \  er  the  iMrixiintss  if  tlio  rock  there  a  tree  haa  stnick  root 

Of  all  the  great  masters  of  the  Dutch  Hchool,  Rtiysilacl  is  the  one  upon  whose  productions  &me  hu 
dawned  most  slowly.  We  must  almost  come  down  to  our  own  time  before  we  find  that  they  have  realised 
the  prices  to  which  their  merit  entitled  thoni.  Even  at  the  beginnuig  of  the  present  century,  -when  a 
"landscape  with  figures,"  by  Van  der  Velde,  fetched  29,000  franca,  "The  Waterfall "  was  si^  fbr 
3,200.  At  the  sale,  however,  of  tlie  Cardinal  Fesch,  at  Rome,  in  IS-iS,  "  The  Waterfall "  fetched  0,000 
franca,  and  "The  Outskirts  of  the  Forest,"  7,000. 


"OUTSKIETS  OP  THE  POEEST." 


finysdael  is  in  painting  what  the  writer  of  epitaphs  and  elegies  is  in  poetry.  For  him  the  moat 
■olitaiy  glen  and  the  most  lonely  glade  have  a  charm  tliat  inspires  his  pencil  He  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  kindred  spirit  with  our  own  poet,  and  to  have  translated  on  canvas  the  feelings  which  Byron 
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brcatbod,  two  ceuturies  later,  iii  song,  iu  words  which  seem  to  give  verbal  utterance  to  the  ideas  with 

which  "  Melancholy  "  inspired  Ruysdael,  and  wliich  he  has  so  often  reproduced  upon  his  canvas  :— 

**  There  is  a  pleasure  ia  the  pcithless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  luuely  shore  ; 
There  is  society,  where  uone  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  mere, 
From  these  our  interviews  ;  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Deity,  and  feel 
What  I  cannot  express,  but  can  nut  all  conceal." 

If  ever  he   eouKl  find  a  .spot  uufriMjuented  or  unknown  by  man,  where  nature  seemed  to  mourn  over 

her  Isolation,  there  he  tof>k  his  stnnd.     Such  is  the  scene  before  us — the  outskirts  of  a  forest.     The 

place  is  certainly  not  uuteiKiuted  by  human  ligures.     But,  although  the  tiny  spire  of  the  distant  steeple 

proves  that  we  must  not  compare  this  solitude  with  that  which 

**  Never  echoed  tlie  sound  of  a  church-going  bell, 
Nor  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appearetl," 

there  is  a  loneliness  and  stillness  about  the  place  which  suited  well  the  painter  s  predilection  for  seclu- 
sion, and  w^hicli  would  almost  have  gi-atiiied  the  wish  of  him  Avho,  disgusted  with  the  worldliness  or 
wickedness  of  liLs  i-ace,  exclaimed  : — 

*'  Oh  !  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  space  !  " 

The  light  on  the  horizon  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  upon  the  eye ;  and  the  demi-tints  of  the  middle  dis- 
tance are  most  artistically  managed. 

Ruysdael  seems  to  have  found  a  kind  of  morbid  satisfaction  in  melanclioly,  and  to  have  verifietl 
the  truth  of  that  remark  of  La  Montaigne,  avIio,  although  he  never  experienced  it,  seems  to  have 
understood  the  feeling.  "  I  imagine  that  even  the  delusions  of  melancholy,"  said  he,  "  have  a  kind  of 
delicate  relish."  No  sudden  or  startling  effects,  no  thunder  and  lightning,  hail,  storm,  or  tempest, 
are  ever  employed  as  agents  by  Kuysdael  in  producing  the  melancholy  with  which  he  loves  to  infect 
his  admirers.  To  produce  this  feeling,  a  lofty  pine  displaying  its  tent- like  foliage  on  the  summit  of 
some  barren  rock,  is  sufficient.  The  background  of  the  landscape,  wild  and  w^oody,  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  the  horizon.  But  the  pine  in  tlic  foreground  rises  lonely  and  majestic,  and  stands  out  in  full 
relief  against  the  vault  of  heaven. 

''THE   CORNFIELD." 

The  union  in  one  jnece  of  the  handiwork  of  two  mastei's,  however  great  they  may  have  been  in 
their  respective  styles,  has  seldom  answered  the  expectations  of  either.  In  the  case  of  Ruysdael,  the 
effect  of  the  figures  introduced  by  Berghem,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  solemnity  of  his  sombre 
scenes,  was,  as  w^e  just  now  observed,  always  disagree^able.  Much  rather  would  we  see,  as  in  the 
characteristic  painting  of  "  The  Cornfield,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied,  those  little  figures, 
drawn  perhaps  nulely  and  carelessly,  of  which  w^e  perceive  but  the  distant  and  indistinct  outline,  than 
the  most  elabomte  productions  of  Berghem.  These  shadowy  forms  do  but  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  the  existence  of  man,  and  Avithout  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  picture,  they  allow  his 
imagination  to  revel,  as  it  w^ere,  in  its  loneliness.  The  light  in  this  picture  wdiich  illumines  the  middle 
distance,  wliile  the  foreground  and  horizon  are  dark  and  lowering,  is  admii*ably  managed  The  undu- 
lating nature  of  the  ground  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  countiy  round  about 
Amsterdam,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  sketch  of  this  piece  was  taken  during  one  of 
Ruysdael's  frequent  tours. 

His  clouds  are  always  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  picture.  They  I'epresent  the  loveliest 
forms  and  most  brilliant  colours  in  nature.  Sometimes  they  are  rushing  madly  through  space  and 
casting  along  the  plain  their  fantastic  shadow,  and  sometimes  they  wend  their  way  slowly  and 
majestically  across  the  blue  firmament  of  heaven.  Tlie  illusion  is  so  complete  that  the  eye  follows 
them  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  them  disappear  in  the  distance.  In  his  clouds,  indeed,  Ruysdael  has 
never  been  surpassed  or  even  equalled ;  and  magnificent  as  are  the  skies  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Dujardin, 
they  faU  short  of  the  characteristic  beauty  of  Ruysdacrs,  who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  repre- 
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sen  ting  those  brilliant  flashes  of  sunshine  in  which  the  god  of  light  breaks  through  the  envious  mists 
that  obscured  his  gloiy,  and  banishes  fix)m  his  presence  the  heavy  clouds  that  darkened  with 
impending  storms  the  face  of  early  spring.  This  sunshine  between  two  showers,  this  pale  auo'  passing 
smile  of  nature  in  her  tearful  mood,  was  the  delight  of  the  ai-tist.  It  relieved  for  a  moment  the  morbid 
melancholy  of  his  disposition,  and  in  describing  it  he  hiis  displayed  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

We  see  an  admii-able  illustration  of  the  trutli  of  our  criticism  in  "  The  Cornfield.'*  But  there  is 
nothing  more  wonderful  in  tliis  style  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  the  Dutch  School  than  that  piece  of 
RuysdaeVs  entitled  "The  Burst  of  Sunsliine,"  known  also  among  artists  by  the  name  of  "Tlie  Thicket.'* 
The  effect  beggars  all  description.  No  words  can  indeed  convey  an  adccpiate  idea  of  tlie  merit  of  a 
picture  entirely  composed  of  a  great  black  tliicket,  and  of  a  Siindy  pathway  gikh^d  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
sunshine.  The  cJief-tVcvuvre  of  "The  Tliicket "  is  among  the  art  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  and  has  been 
valued  at  something  like  £jOO. 

'*  TUE  RUSTIC  BllIDQE." 

Valenciennes  accuses  our  landscape  painter  of  following  the  example  of  many  inferior  artists,  who 
from  some  abstract  part  borrow  their  idea  of  the  whole,  and  take  for  their  models  in  trees  and  rocks 
only  little  boughs  or  small  fragments.  These  artists,  says  Valenciennes,  think  that  they  are  imitating 
nature  in  their  j>roductions,  but  they  are  grie^■ously  mistaken,  for  the  moi*e  accurately  they  copy  the 
nature  they  have  chosen  for  their  model,  the  more  they  add  to  the  deception  of  their  picture.  Just  as 
the  j)roportions  of  a  child  are  quite  unlike  those  of  a  man,  so  the  formation  of  the  branch  is  altogether 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  entire  tree.  The  texture  is  also  quite  distinct,  and  even  the  merest  tyro  in 
the  art  of  drawing  knows  well  the  difference. 

Ruysdael  may  j)ossil)ly  have  laid  himself  open  to  this  charge  through  having  once  or  twice,  when 
unable  to  leave  his  atelier,  ado})ted  fur  convenience  this  mode  of  tree  drawing,  but  to  aver  that  his 
trees  are  for  the  most  part  copied  from  fragments  or  fagots  is  a  gross  calumny.  Jvuysdael  has  always 
had  a  great  reputation  for  tree  dnuving.  The  distinctive  pattern  of  the  leaf  se])arates  in  his  pieces 
the  trees  of  one  cla.ss  from  those  of  another,  and  his  firm  and  pointed  touch  regulates  the  motion  ot 
the  branches,  and  brings  into  relief  the  silvery  tone  of  the  trunk.  This  is  most  perceptible  in  the 
wlute  and  uniform  bark  of  the  birch  and  the  beech,  which  makes  itself  seen  even  through  the  thickest 
foliage.  If  Iluysdael  was  ever  really  guilty  of  the  error  with  which  Valenciennes  reproaches  him,  it  is 
rather  in  his  aqua-fortis  engravings  than  in  his  pictures.  In  the  engraving  entitled  "  The  Hut  on  the 
Hill,"  the  uprooted  tree  which  lies  to  the  right  extremity  of  the  piece,  and  reaches  the  limits  of  the 
foreground  with  its  crooked  bough,  is  scarcely  in  kee])ingwith  the  proportions  of  the  remaining  objects 
in  the  picture,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  copied  from  a  branch.  But  if  such  a  license  is  excusable 
in  an  aqua-fortis  engraving,  where  tlie  object  of  the  painter  has  been  to  describe  at  once,  and  in  a  rapid 
sketch,  his  idea  or  his  reminiscence  of  a  scene  rather  than  to  elabomte  a  finished  and  accu]*ate  painting, 
it  would  be  inexcusable  as  a  general  nde.  Ila])}>ily  for  Ituysdael,  snch  errors,  if  he  ever  made  them  at 
all,  were  of  rare  occurrence.  As,  howe^•er,  "  The  lUistic  Bridge,"  froai  which  our  engraving  is  co])ied,  is 
one  of  his  aqua-fortis  engmvings,  we  will  repeat  the  concise  and  impartial  criticism  of  Adam  Bartsch. 
"  His  engravings,"  says  Bartsch,  "  show  the  wonderful  quickness  and  lightness  of  the  author  s  hand.  So 
light  and  sketchy  are  they,  that  they  seem  rather  inklings  than  drawings.  His  leaves  are  bold  out- 
lines consisting  of  successive  '  zigziigs,'  which  are  very  efiective  in  representing  nature." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  forms  should  be  all  clearly  defined.  Too  much  accuracy  in  this 
respect  gives  mannerism  to  the  style,  as  we  see  in  our  own  rre-mphselite  productions.  "The  Rustic 
Bridge"  has  evidently  been  sketched  duiing  a  moment  of  inspiration. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Iluysdael's  sea-pieces  are  chef-iVceuvres.  The  Zuyder  Zee,  six 
miles  from  Amstei-dam,  was  his  favourite  model,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Holland  (though  flat  in  itself) 
enabled  him  to  study  JFather  Ocean  in  all  Ids  varied  moods — now  foaming  with  wrath  and  lashing 
lumself  into  ungovernable  fury — now  dark,  sullen,  and  still  as  the  brooding  jmssions  of  hate  and 
jealousy — now  clear  as  truth,  and  tranquil  as  vii-tue — now  dimpled  and  smiling  as  happy  love  or  an 
infant's  dream. 

The  Dutch  school  boasts  sevei-al  great  mj\stei*s  eminent  for  maritime  subjects,  but  Ruysdael's  sea- 
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pieces  bave  a  chcmtctcr  and  style  of  their  own,  and  have  little  in  common  with  those  of  any  other 
artists,  ^i  with  eveiything  ho  touchc<l,  the  stamp  of  liis  genius  is  upon  them,  and  marks  them 
unmisUki.Uy  his: 

Although  he  loved  to  gaze  on  every  change  that  gently  heaved  or  wildly  agitated  the  aznre  bosom 
of  the  deep,  it  was  only  in  her  hours  of  gloom  or  tempert  that  he  delighted  to  portray  her. 


Ruysdael  did  not  senk  to  reproduce  the  aniooth  and  glaaay  sea  which  John  Van  Goyen  ao  lored  (« 
point.  Not  his  the  huge^  foaming,  ^thy  waves  of  the  tempests  of  Bakhuyson  (nantical  dramas  in  them' 
selves) ;  still  less  the  exquisite  finish,  and  delicate  exactitude,  the  enchanting  reality  of  WiUam  Van  de 
Tolde.     Ruysdael's  waves  liave  a  character  of  gloom,  depth,  and   solemnity, — a   something  more 
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ftreatening  than  destruetim  His  tomp^ts,  like  tlic  pusgions  of  some  human  heartH,  have  a  sort  ot 
broodiug,  smouldering  wrath — suggestive  of  dread  oiitbrotikB  yet  to  come  ;  they  fill  the  niind  with  an 
almost  unbearable  distresn  and  a  solemn  dread,  such  as  Rembrandt's  pictures  inspire.  In  itnyAlael'i 
celebrated  painting  of 


"THB  BEACH," 
Tlie  magnificent  boldnesi  of  the  aky  ia  in  strong  and  masterly  eontraat  with  the  tamenera  of  taod 
and  water  scenery.     There  is  nothing  very  interesiing  in  the  picture,  except  its  reality.     The  dwarf 
Band-hills  and  the  middle  distance  give  effect  to  tlie  bold  foreground,  uid  the  horicoD  dark  with  tJw 
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coming  storm  (which  is  e>'idently  brewing  in  the  cloudy  skies)  ;  the  crisped  waves  freshening  in  the 
breeze  that  foretells  a  storm,  have  a  feathery  transparency  positively  refreshing  ;  and,  amid  the  pebbles, 
sea-weed,  and  rank  grass,  are  quiet  pools  in  which  the  clouds  are  mirix)red,  and  where  we  almost  fancy 
we  can  see  the  crabs  sidle,  and  the  limpets  stick.  Boldly,  yet  delicately  defined  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  we  descry  towers,  a  steeple,  and  a  brace  of  genuine  Dutch  trees.  There  are  fishing-boats  too, 
one  almost  touching  the  beach ;  the  othei*s,  "  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less."  A  bustle  and 
animation  is  given  to  the  scene  by  sevenil  groups  of  figures  endowed  with  a  sort  of  life — not  the  still- 
life  so  common  to  figures  introduced  to  animate  a  landscape,  but  figures  which  really  almost  seem  to 
move  and  breathe.  One  tiling  alone  we  cannot  understand  :  where  are  the  sea-mews  and  curlews 
which  would  constantly  flap  their  white  wings  against  that  inky  sky,  and  whirl  in  eddies  above  those 
heaving  waves  ?     A  few  sea-birds  are  wanted  to  complete  this  noble  picture  of  "  The  Beach." 

There  is  one  sea-piece  by  Ruysdael  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  a  noble  one  it  is — ^a  poem  in 
itself !  It  represents  several  fishing-boats  in  a  squall.  The  desert  coast  has  no  species  of  haven, 
reftige,  or  shelter,  but  a  wooden  jetty  shaken  by  the  violent  onset  of  the  waves.  The  colour  of  the 
water,  tawny  at  the  approach  of  the  humcane,  is  perfectly  true  to  nature.  The  waves,  as  they  break 
and  dash  on,  bend  the  long  reeds  which  have  taken  root  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  piles  and  piers 
of  the  jetty.  They  twist  and  twine  and  blend  with  the  clear  though  rushing  waves, — lead-coloured 
and  inky  clouds  hide  the  light  of  day.  It  is  i*ather  the  presentiment  of  a  storm  than  the  stonn  itself. 
One  does  not  see  the  mariners  shipwrecked,  but  one  feels  that  this  must  be  their  fate.  Imagination 
exaggerates  their  peril,  sti*uck  by  the  intense  emotion  conveyed  to  the  spectator  s  mind  by  the  magic 
power  of  the  painter  s  genius.  Other  artists  have  seen  and  depictetl  hurricanes,  shipwi'ccks,  temj>ests  ; 
but  Ruysdael  has  lent  to  these  ghastly  and  terrible  marine  ti-agedies  a  pathos  truly  sublime,  and  this 
he  has  done  by  mixing  with  the  thunders  of  the  Storm,  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  waves,  the  voice  of 
his  own  heart  and  the  sob  of  human  sympathy,  so  dear  to  melancholy.  He  has  pai-tially  illustrated  on 
his  canvas  some  of  the  magnificent  ideas  of  the  gi'eat  poet  of  our  own  times  : — 

'*  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll  ! 

A  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,  his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore,  upon  the  watery  plain  ; 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  vestige  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own  ; 

"When  in  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  slrroud,  uuknelled,  uncoflined,  and  unknown  !" 

'»THE  LAKE." 

This  pond,  or  pool,  like  many  in  our  own  picturesque  and  beautiful  island,  is  a  miniature  lake  in 
transparency  and  extent.  It  has  actually  islands  studded  with  trees,  that  mirror  their  fair  forms  and 
feathery  foliage  in  the  "  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave." 

This  is  a  scene  that  makes  one  dream  of  a  hot  summer  noon,  when, 

**The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 

9 

it  would  be  so  delightfid  to  repair  with  some  dear  one,  or  even  that  sweet  companion — a 
well-chosen  book,  to  lie  in  the  shade  of  those  trees,  on  that  emerald  sod  freshened  by  the  vicinity  of 
that  cool  crystal  pond  "The  pensive  cattle,"  who  seem  to  be  enjoying  all  that  forms  the  paradise 
of  the  cow — sweet  herbage,  the  slaking  and  delicious  wave,  cool  shade,  and  a  foot-bath — take 
nothing  from  the  solitude,  and  add  much  to  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  even  the  disciple 
of  old  Isaak  Walton  is  too  absorbed  by  his  dreamy  sport  to  be  much  in  the  way  of  those  of  "  Nature's 
lovers  who  delight  to  stray  by  her  fair  side,"  and  dream  that  "  none  are  near." 

The  sky  is  in  keeping  with  the  fresh,  cool,  verdant  aspect  of  a  scene  of  early  summer — light 
fleecy  clouds,  "like  spirits  floating  o'er  an  infant's  dream,"  animate  the  blue  expanse,  and  enliven 
the  fair  surface  of  the  tiny  lake.  And  if  in  so  fair  a  scene,  a  withered  tree  (stnick  by  the  lightning's 
flash,  or  the  slow  touch  of  insidious  disease,  the  canker  or  the  blight)  stands  in  strong,  dreary  contrast  to 
that  flush  of  beauty,  has  it  not  a  deep  moral  ?     Was  it  not  emblematic  of  the  melancholy  man,  the 
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jTi-eat  paiuter,  wliusc  lieart  was  )ta  tlmt  blightc'd  tree,  wlio  could  ajipreciate  and  reproduce,  but  could  not 
enjoy  beauty  I  and  have  we  aot  all,  in  our  outward  lives  or  inner  selves,  some  such  withered  tree,  in 
the  sliajie  of  a  raemoi-y,  or  a  haunting  griof,  to  sadden  the  brightest  scene,  and  remind  ua  of  decay  and 
death  1  With  regard  to  the  othcra  that  form  this  rich  cluster,  they  are  flourishing  and  full  of  life  and 
leaf;  we  behold  the  roots  so  well  watered.  But  the  wonder  excited  is  owing  to  the  magic  touch 
tiiat  renders  this  scene  jierfection  in  all  its  effect  ami  all  its  detail. 

In  the  picture  befoi-e  us,  let  us  examine  the  tree  to  the  riglitj  that  young  and  ligorous  oak.  If 
this  coIosjoI  tree  is  handed  down  to  posterity  in  all  its  beauty,  it  is  owing  to  the  transftarent  shades  in 
which  the  branches  seem  to  take  their  rise,  and  to  the  sonibiv  tints  of  colour  to  which  we  defy  even 
ni-tiats  to  give  a  immo.  How  exipii.-<itcly  tlio  tis.sui'cs  in  the  l>ai'k  are  represented,  and  how  light  and 
elegant  is  the  ci-owuing  tuft  of  foliage  !  Hoiibntken  says  that  Ruys^lacl  wai  resolved  never  to  many ; 
that  ho  foreswore  matrimony  and  all  its  joys  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  old  father.  Houbraken 
haa  not  our  English  notioiLS  about "  single^bles.ieducss."  ilc  sjHtnks  an  if  Riiysdacl  had  sacrificed  certain 
wedded  felicity  to  filial  love.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  self-centred,  morose,  i-eaen-ed  Jacob  Ruysdael 
would  not,  by  mavrii^c,  have  rohlied  his  life  of  its  ]heaco  without  adding  much  to  its  pleasure. 
Perhaps  on  thb  much-vexoil  ciuostion,  Dr.  John-a>n',s  opinion — though  sonicwhat  \-ague  and  oracular — 
ia  the  wisest ;  " IVLaniagc  has  many  jKiins,  but  celibaev  lias  no  ploafiures."  Ruysdael  could  endure 
pain,  he  could  not  enjoy  or  appreciate  pleasure ;  cri/o,  ho  was  Ijost  single.  If  it  bo  true  that  his  love 
for  liis  old  father  indnceil  liiin  to  live  a  Uichelor,  it  seems  uitliitely  that  he  was  ever  tempted  to  under- 
take any  very  long  journeys.  The  bright  glowing  skies  of  Italy  would  not  liave  suited  liia  gloomy 
mind  ;  the  dazzling  radiance  of  southern  suns  wouhl  liave  been  torture  to  his  actual  and  mental 
vision.     And  yet  some  of  his  hiogniphora  persist  tliat  he  did  visit  liome  with  Berghem. 

RnyHihicl,  whoso  miisterpieces  liavo  made  the  fortunes  of  many  picture  dealers,  and  whose  genius 
delights  all  true  lovers  of  art,  lived  and  dicil  |m>oi-  !  How  ftm  tlie  lover  of  nature  and  of  poetry  woo 
ami  will  the  favours  of  Dame  Fortune  I  He  waa  a  true  [wet;  and,  like  a  tmo  poet,  ho  Jived  poor  and 
<liwl  young.  The  Ifith  of  Novemkr,  ICfJl,  saw Kuysdiiel  (great  and  imnioi-tal  genius  that  ho  was)  close 
his  melancholy  eyes  for  ever  on  a  world  to  whose  intellectual  delights  his  pencil  had  contributed  so 
largely,  hut  wliieh  had  ucvit  i-evcalcd  a  charm  to  him  lively  enough  to  make  him  feel,  as  genius 
genei-.dly  di>es,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  so  fair  a  worhl 
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pupil,  ( 
civilise 

master' 


!)    is    pi-efi-rable    to    the    greatest    proficiency  m  finish. 

;.\ci-l  his  distinguished  original  Adrian  Van  Ostade  iu 

hut   he   is  after  all   only  an  imitator.      Like   Gomelius   Dusart, 

Uoebrtuw,  and  Michael  <lc  Musscher,  be  wius  a  disciple  of  tliat  school 

1"  which  the  gcuins  of  Van  Ustade  had  elaborated  for  itself     And 

ou"k  he  may  have  seized  his  master's  style  more  characteristically,  and 

e  rqiroducwl  it  more  faithfully,  lie  is  less  fi-ee  and  fearless  than  Duaart, 

ii,  more  of  a  mannerist  than  the  other  pupils  of  the  same  master. 

In  his  aqua-fortis  engiimngs  he  can  scarcely  bo  accused  either  of  finish  or 
affectation.  His  i>casant  forms  are  so  roughly  designed,  so  thick-set,  short,  and  round-backed, 
that  they  seem  rather  a  caricature  upon  the  human  race  than  the  copies  of  exmting  models. 
And  yet  in  commriiig  Bega  with  Van  Ostade,  we  cannot  but  own  that  hideous  as  the  latter 
has  niade  his  subjects,  he  has  copied  nature  more  faithfully  than  his  pupil,  and  that  his  ugly 
old  crones,  and  still  uglier  old  carles  are  the  fac-similes  of  figures  he  had  actually  wen.  The 
an  the  other  hand,  was  a  less  insi>ired  priest  at  the  altar  of  truth,  and  m  his  endeaTour  to 
his  models  he  bus  invested  them  with  a  kind  of  vulgar  refinement,  which  is  foreign  to  im 
s  style,  and  haa  cert^nly  uo  existence  in  nature. 
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a  1st,  n  re  ng  dr0|  j)ed  tl  o  na  o  of  Begyn,  and 
took  h  t  of  Bega,  as  ho  wn.  d  r  med  to  wear  no 
1  ge  i  bodg  of  a  tat)  c  w  u  aid  bowned  hint 
Descan  [»,  oa  the  oth  r  han  I  I  'cla  'ca  that  Bega 
hanged  I  s  name  to  [  I  am.  h  h  f  )  e  He  would 
1  a  e  1  Icaaed  hj  n  bt     r  by    hanging  h  a  coiirm  of 
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life.     Without  attempting  to  reooncile  auch  conflicting  teatimnny,  we  will  at  once  make  the  most  of 
the  Kcanty  rocortls  of  Bega's  professional  career, 

'^^»n  Ontade  ailmitteil  him  a.t  a  pupil  in  hia  oColMr  under  the  name  of  Bcga;  and,  nshe  wm  of  avei? 


impreiwionnble  nature,  he  soon  receive  1  thi.  indililtle  stamp  of  liis  master  a  gennis.  He  was  of  a  con- 
fiding, yielding  disposition — easily  led,  bocauae  he  had  no  self  reliance.  His  ml  ng  passions  were  love 
and  art.  In  the  pursuit  of  pleasure — or  rather  those  sensual  gratifications  which  ho  dignified  with 
the  name — he  frittered  away  all  his  genuine  aflections;  and,  in  copying  the  pnintingB  ot  others  he 

40 
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destroyed  all  traces  of  original  genius.  His  death  was  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  his  life.  In  1604,  the  woman  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  then 
I'avaging  Europe.  Deaf  to  every  warning,  the  jminter  entered  the  infected  room,  and  watched  by  the 
bedside  of  his  inamorata.  Although  she  was  at  the  last  gasp,  he  wished  to  fold  her  in  his  arms,  and 
take  his  leave  of  her  in  a  final  embrace.  But  the  doctor  and  his  mother  would  not  permit  it.  They 
foix;ed  him  away  from  the  fatal  bed ;  and,  as  he  could  not  break  loose  from  them,  he  took  a  long  pole, 
one  end  of  which  he  presented  to  his  mistress,  who  touched  it  three  times  with  her  parched  and  dying 
lips,  while  he  sent  her  tliree  fei'vent  kisses  along  the  same  wooden  conductor.  Houbraken  says,  that 
the  shock  and  sorrow  he  exi>erieuced  from  this  loss  wore  so  great,  that  he  was  himself  attacked  by  the 
plague,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  anno  Domini  1G64^,  in  the  forty-lifth  year  of  his  age. 

This  proof  of  devotion,  so  intense,  self-sacrificing,  and  fearless,  recalls  the  passionate  address  of  the 
jMitriot  poet  to  Erin  : — 

'  *  Oh  !  for  wliat  was  love  made,  if  it  shine  not  the  same 
In  joy  and  in  sorrovr — in  glorj  and  shame  ? 
I  know  not — I  ask  not — if  guilt^s  in  that  heart ; 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee  whatever  thou  art. 

'*  Thou  hast  called  me  thine  angel  in  moments  of  bliss. 
And  thine  angel  FU  prove  'mid  the  horrors  of  this  ; 
Through  the  furnace  unshrinking  thy  steps  to  pursue. 
And  shield  thee  and  save  thee,  or  perish  there  too." 

Tn  Bega's  repertoire  we  meet  once  more  all  the  models  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade.  His  peasants  are, 
however,  less  preposterous  than  those  of  his  master,  and  fiir  more  civilised.  They  have  an  air  about 
them  of  gaiety  and  independence  which  is  widely  removed  from  the  grave  kindliness  of  Van  Ostade's 
faces.  His  women  have  a  way  of  holding  themselves  upright  and  of  walking,  which  makes  them 
almost  endurable,  and  gives  them  some  claim  to  human  sympathy.  The  phases  of  refinement  we 
trace  in  them  may  ix)ssibly  be  owing  to  their  contrast  with  the  rouglis,  who  are  still  brutal  and  ugly, 
notwithstanding  all  the  painter  has  done  to  harmonise  them. 

Van  Ostade's  women  have  shoulder  of  mutton  fists,  which  at  once  destroy  all  the  illusion  of  the 
sex.  In  Bega's  pieces  the  women's  hands  are  somewhat  more  finely  carved,  their  profiles  are  less 
hideous  and  heavy,  and  their  forms  more  femininely  fiusliioned,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  woollen 
jackets  which  disfigure  them. 

How  magical  is  the  power  of  genius !  It  Ls  in  vain  that  the  enemies  of  the  Van  Ostade  school 
pretend  to  discover  in  Bega*s  pieces  the  same  defects  that  they  attributed  to  his  master.  It  is  in  vain 
that  they  tax  him  with  the  production  of  repulsive  subjects,  which  they  say  are  the  necessary  results 
of  taking  ugliness  for  a  model.  They  will  never  persuade  either  the  amateur  or  the  public  that  there 
is  nothing  in  tap-room  and  tavern  scenes  which  can  interest  either  the  imagination  or  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  To  many  of  the  grosser  and  ruder  disciples  of  Van  Ostade,  their  remarks  may  possibly  apply, 
but  in  the  case  of  Bega  they  are  obviously  irrevelant.  The  chmro-oscuro,  and  the  touch  of  tliis  master, 
are  the  mysterious  agencies  which  redeem  the  grossness  of  his  subjects.  He  has  managed,  moreover, 
to  give  so  sentimental  a  colouring  to  the  vulgar  expression  of  his  tipplers,  that  he  will  continue  to  be  a 
fiivourite  with  connoisseurs  as  long  as  there  are  amongst  them  any  admirei*s  of  artistic  truth,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  that  skilful  blending  of  the  deceptions  of  art  Avith  the  trutli  of  nature,  in  which  Bega 
was  so  gi'cat  a  magician.  A  lady  of  quality  stopping  for  a  moment  before  Bega's  pictmx)  of  "The 
Fiddler,'*  exclaimed,  "  Would  it  really  be  possible  to  pei*suade  such  women  that  that  £mciful,  imagina- 
tive, susceptible  phantom,  styled  love,  could  ever  haunt  these  scenes,  or  lie  in  the  drunken  leer  of  such 
eyes,  or  have  voice  and  utterance  through  gaping  mouths  that  spread  from  ear  to  ear.  This  I 
will  not  believe."  "  How  strange  soever  that  may  appear,"  replied  the  picture  fancier,  "  it  would 
be  still  more  strange  to  suppose  that  these  masterpieces  could  for  more  than  two  centuries  have 
b^en  the  admiration  of  amateurs,  and  have  been  reckoned  among  the  art  treasures  of  the  principal 
public  and  private  galleries  of  Europe,  if  they  did  not  possess  the  magnetic  attractions  of 
genius.'* 
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"THE  ALE-HOUSE  HOP." 


Thai-e   is    something   that   reminds  us  Jboth  of  the  Flemish  Teiiiers  and   our  English   Teniei-s, 
Wilkio,  in  this  scene  of  coarse,  but  not  indecent,  rustic  gaiety. 

Probably  Wilkie  never  saw  this  picture,  and  we  all  know  how  often  the  same  idea  will  strike  two 
great  minds  (kindred  minds  especially),  else  this  "Ale-house  Hop"  of  Cornelius  Bega  might  well 
have  been  supposed  to  have  suggested  "  The  Blind  Fiddler  "  of  Wilkie.  In  neither  is  there  any  wish 
or  attempt  to  refine  or  poetise  the  subject.  It  is  a  scene  of  rustic  revelry,  and  the  dancers  are  not 
Arcadian  shepherds  or  poetic  peasants  They  are  bond  fide  rustics,  coarse  featured  and  splay-footed. 
Music  cannot  soften,  nor  joy  illumine,  nor  even  love  refine  these  boorish  faces  and  these  clownish- forms. 
Yet  this  "  Ale-house  Hop  "  is  one  of  Bega's  cliefs-d' cenvre. 

Bega  possessed  in  perfection  the  mre  art  of  lighting  a  [)icture,  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  effect  to  each 
individual  object,  and  to  the  toiU-enserMe.  This  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  tlian  in  "  The  Ale- 
house Hop."  There  is  a  harmony  and  brilliancy  perfectly  fiiscinating  in  the  way  in  which  the  light 
coming  in  from  a  loft  window,  admirably  depicted,  plays  upon  the  faces  coarsely  merry,  the  hardwork- 
ing hands,  exquisitely  drawn,  the  prominent  folds  of  the  mde  garments,  the  edges  of  the  pewter  pot, 
and  of  the  broken  barrel,  and  indeed  every  object  whose  prominence  could  catch  that  soft  and 
borrowed  lustre  that  steals  in  through  the  loft  window.  Bega  did  not  give  to  his  peasants  the  sensual 
and  almost  brutal  stupidity  we  find  in  those  of  Teniers  and  Van  Ostade.  Bega's  boors  are  coarse,  but 
thev  are  not  indecent. 

To  the  right  of  the  picture  of  *'  The  Ah^-house  Hop  "  there  is  an  old  peasant  embracing  an  elderly 
matron  of  the  same  rank,  but  this  little  episode,  which  those  more  popular  painters  Tamers,  Van 
Ostade,  and  even  Wilkie  would  have  made  intolerable  to  the  eye  of  modest  taste,  has  its  sentiment^  and 
"  John  Anderscm  my  Joe,"  and  all  that  touching  outpouring  of  rustic  wedded  love,  that  survived 
strength,  youth,  beauty,  even  time  itself,  is  recalled  to  the  gazer's  memory,  by  the  kindly  smile  of  the 
well-pleased  ohl  woman,  and  the  earnest  hug  of  the  aged  boor. 

We  fancy  she  is  listening  to  his  fond  record  of  happy  dances  with  her,  and  of  golden  days  of  life's 
spring-time — 

'*  When  they  were  first  acquent." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  village  hoj)  is  meant  to  celebrate  a  rustic  wedding.  If  so,  the  pro  tempore 
hero,  alias  the  bridegroom,  is  the  principal  dancer.  "  r^>ve  is  blind,"  and  indifferent  s})ectators  cannot 
judge  what  a  man  in  love  may  be  to  the  woman  by  whom  he  is  loved,  else  a  greater  antidote  to  the 
tender  passion  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conceive  than  the  principal  dancer  in  "  The  Ale-house  Hop." 
And  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  amorous  triumph  in  his  coarse  featiu'es,  and  a  confidence  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  clut<?hes  his  partner's  hand,  which  add  to  the  probability  that  he  has  induced  her  to  make 
him  her  "lord  and  inast<T,"  and  that  they  have  indeed  just  been  bound  by 

**  The  knot  there  is  no  untying." 

All  the  figures  are,  in  their  coarse,  clownish  proportions  and  rustic  garments,  admii^ably  drawn  and 
grouped,  and  the  faces  are  not  quite  the  vacant  faces  of  the  mere  "animals"  Teniei*s,  Brauwer,  and  Van 
Ostade  oft^n  depicted  ;  they  have  sentiment  and  expression — in  keeping,  it  is  true  with  their  "  low 
estate  /'  but  not  brutalised  by  ignorance  and  drink  out  of  all  intelligence. 

Cornelius  Bega  wa,s,  like  so  many  othci*s  of  that  bright  band  of  brothers  of  the  brush  that  Holland 
produced  so  suddenly  (without  predecessors  or  successors  in  their  wondrous  and  peculiar  art),  a  masterly 
engraver.  Indeed,  it  was  truly  said  of  him  by  a  great  connois.seur,  "that  he  never  jwiinted  so  well  as 
when  he  engraved  ! "  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  engravings,  is — "  Tlie  Nursing  Mother  and 
her  Husband,"  an  aquafortis  which  has  all  the  vigour  and  richnass  of  an  oil  painting.  This  interior, 
which  a  less  masterly  and  amiable  genius  would  have  made  the  miserable  and  gloomy  abode  of  poverty 
and  toil,  is  by  the  pencil  of  Bega  invested  with  a  charm  which  yet  takes  nothing  from  the  truth,  the 
reality,  of  the  scene.  Poverty,  unmistakable  poverty,  is  there  ;  and  hard  labour — daily  toil  for  daily 
bread — is  written  on  the  coarse  features  of  the  husband  and  the  worn,  patient  face  of  the  "  Nursing 
Mother."     But  yet,  love,  sunshine,  and  a  sucking  babe  at  an  overflowing  breast,  are  there  ;  and  the 
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picture  is  suggestive  ofhappy  thoughts.  Thnt  BunBhiue  with  which  Begft  loved  to  illoiuime  the  homes 
nf  the  poor — a  boon  which  no  wealth  am  insure,  and  no  poverty  exclude — ^he  has  poured  in,  like  a 
Hood,  at  the  small  unglazod  window,  through  which  there  ia  a  pretty  peep  at  a  neighbour's  cot,  and  at  tliat 


({TacufuliiarafiiU!,  tliocree[ier,  fcatoouiugeveu  tlieouBemeutofthepoormau'M  hovel.  In  that  lull  light  "The 
Nursing  Mother  "  sits,  child  of  the  soil  herael^  and,  doubtless,  herself  a  tiller  of  the  earth — a  hewer  of 
wood  and  diuwer  of  water,  aa  the  peasant  women  of  Hollajid  still  are.  The  sun  does  not  make  her 
blink  :  she  is  used  alike  to  sunshine  and  rain.  She  seems  to  be  listening  with  quiet  pleasure  to  some 
kind  tliiiiga  her  husband  is  saying.  He  has  evidently  snatched  a  few  momenta  from  the  fields  to  tell  her 
that  ho  is  pi-uud  of  the  boy  and  of  his  mother  too ;  and  (hat  he  doesn't  care  how  luuxl  he  works  lo 
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maintain  tliem,  or  how  many  loore  there  are  of  them  for  liim  to  work  for ;  while  she,  not  IteS  lo^in^ 
but  mure  prudeni,  may  be  reminding  him  of  poaaible  times  to  oome  when  there  will  be  no  sunshine 
within  or  without,  but  winter  out  of  doors,  and  that  winter  of  lif«^  old  age,  within.     But  he  is  too 


glotl — loo  proud  of  liis  bouncing  boy,  so  well  supplied — to  be  downcast ;  he  tells  her  to  keep  up  a  good 
heai-t,  and  reminds  her  that  the  righteous  are  never  forsakeu,  uor  do  their  seed  b<^  their  bread. 


HIS  MERITS. 
Gega.  was  a  gi-eat  master  of  ehiarO'^Mcuro.     hlost  good  engntvers  are.      His  touch  has  not  the 
finish  aud  the  soitaeaa  of  his  great  master's,  but  it  lb  piquant^  sharp,   and  clear.      It  ia  a  little 
dry  ]ierliiip3,  and  not  always  as  highly  wrought  as  could  have  been  desirt<d,  but  hin  distribution  of 
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light  and  shade  has  never  been  surpaweJ,  and  ho  has  taken  more  painfi  with  the  execution  of  lib  pic- 
tures in  the  nobler  rtyle  of  Mieris  and  of  M<;tzu,  than  in  tlioNC  rustic  interiors  A  la  Teniera,  in  which 
iMwra  dance,  booM^  and  make  love  to  women  whom  one  would  not  suppose  capable  of  inspiring  the 
tenJer  passion  in  any  mfin— except  we  bear  in  mind  the  old  proverb  of  "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c  Ac., 
"  Like  seeks  lik^"  or,  as  we  learnt  it  at  school,  Simi/ig  simili  gaiulel.  Bega  waa,  and  is  quite  un- 
rivalled ia  the  power  of  representini:  the  rustic  furniture  of  jieawint  homes  and  country  pot-houses. 

Old  worm-eaten  screens,  ladder^  rough  and  decayed  boni-dN,  old  lienches,  and  those  rickety  chairs 
of  humble  Batavian  homes,  which  remind  one  of  the  ancient  f.iblc  of  Baucis  and  Philemon.  B^a 
engraved  thirty-five  mn-stov- pieces.  Ilia  [wintiiigs  are  not  so  numerous,  but  they  are  gems  of  art,  and 
in  very  high  request.  Tlieir  paucity  does  not  diminish  their  value  certiiinly,  but  tliey  have  an  intrintic 
merit  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  true  that  boors  drinking  in  a  jwt-liouse  or  dancing  in  a  baru  are  not 
objects  of  the  highest  interest  in  themselves,  but  tlioy  hcamc  so  when  united  with  every  graceful 
variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  when  the  .artist  suddenly  introduces  into  the  dark  and  rude  home  of  the 
poor  man,  the  most  noble  and  illustrious  of  the  painter's  drantatia  persotue,  the  Snn. 
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'  IK  E  many  of  his  contempomry  ai-ti.strf,  Jan  Steon  was  a  boon  companion,  vho  loved  his 

glii.'iH,  and  made  his  professional  siiccetw  jiandcr  to  his  pot-house  tastes.     Houhraken, 

"Im  lived  about  tlie  same  time,  infoi-ms  u.s,  that  he  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  a 

regular  buffoon.     But  those  who  see  below  the  surface  of  things  have  formed  a  more 

Li^nect  notion  of  t!ic  character  of  Stccn.     He  was,  no  doubt,  a  frequenter  of  taverns, 

and  he  even  made  of  his  own  dwelling  a  ]hublic  drinking  house.     But  altlioiigh 

was  fond  of  good  company  and  good  cheer,  and  lived  merrily,  when  he  had 

:  means  and  was  in  the  mood,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  a  philosophical 

'   mind  and  a  keen  obser\-er  of  cliai-acter. 

was  witty  and   humoi-ous,  and   although    liy  nature  inclined  to   see   life    from   a 

s  jmint  of  view,  and  to  laah  with  laughing  salh'es  the  follies  and  frailties  of  his  race, 

a  often  took  a  Iiighcr  flight,  and  in  some  of  his  nobler  conceptions  has  shown  a  con-ect 

appreciation  of  giuce  and  beauty. 

Many  of  Houbraken's  biographical  sketches  are  taiue  and  unintci-estiug ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Jan  Stcen  lie  lias  in  some  measure  redeemed  his  reputation.  We  see  at  once,  fiv)m  the  nature 
of  his  narrative,  that  he  was  intimate  with  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  and  that  althougii  there 
was  a  difference  of  twenty  years  iu  their  respective  ages,  he  had  assisted  at  many  of  the  scenes  he 
describes,  and  iu  which  he  seems  to  have  svmpntliised. 

Accoi-diiig  to  Houhraken,  Stoen  was  boni  at  Leyden,  and  was  the  friend  and  contemporaiy  of 
Mieris.  He  Wiis  a  pujiil  of  John  Van  Goyen,  under  whom  he  made  great  and  inpid  progress.  His 
talent  for  jiaiiitiiig,  and  his  agreeable  mannei-s  endeared  him,  not  only  to  Van  Goyen  himself,  but  to 
his  lovely  and  susceptible  danghtiT  Margaret,  who  relished  his  witticisms,  and  in  return  gave  him  her 
heart.  Stcen  reciprocated  hor  affection  with  interest,  and  took  such  advantage  of  her  preference  that 
Margaret  was  soon  in  a  condition  which  should  have  followed,  not  preceded  marriage.  As  the  crisis 
approaclied  she  consulted  with  her  lover,  who  soon  conduced  her  that  there  waa  notliing  for  it  but  to 
maiTy  at  once,  and  undertook  himself  to  break  the  matter  to  their  respective  parents. 

After  the  iaboui-s  of  the  day  were  over,  Steen  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  with  Van  Goyen  at  a 
neighbouring  taveni.  Taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  his  prospective  father-in-law  was  in  excellent 
humour,  our  hero,  after  beating  for  a  while  alwut  the  bush,  remarked  in  a  quiet  way,  "  I  liave  news  for 
you  which  will  rouse  you  '  Uke  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder.'  Your  daughter — I  can  conceal  it  no  longer — 
is  on  the  point  of  presentmg  you  with  an  heir,  and  I  am  not  going  to  shirk  my  (hare  of  the  blama     If 
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you  do  not  think  me  unworthy  of  becoming  your  son-in-law,  I  shall  be  but  too  proud  of  the  alliance, 
and  all  will  go  well.'*  Van  Groyen  was,  as  his  pupil  had  supposed,  thunder-struck  at  the  intelligence, 
but  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  his  pupil's  argument,  and  saw  that  resistance  was  useless,  and  would 
only  increase  the  diflSculties.  He  therefore  accepted  Jan  Steen's  proposal  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
Biit  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  match  was  the  pride  of  Havick  Jan  Steen,  the  father  of  the  expectant 
bridegroom,  who  having  made  his  money  in  his  brewery  at  Delfb,  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  his  son 
marrying  a  portionless  girl.  The  lover's  importunities,  however,  at  length  prevailed  over  the  old  man's 
parsimony,  and  the  brewer  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  tlie  marriage,  but  built  a  brewery  at  Delft  for 
the  young  couple,  to  whom  he  gave  a  portion  of  10,000  florins. 

Young  Steen  had  not  yet  learnt  the  value  of  money,  and  with  plenty  of  it  in  his  pocket  he  took 
no  thought  for  the  morrow.  His  wife,  who  was  a  simple,  careless  woman,  attended  neither  to  economy 
nor  the  counter.  She  ke2)t  no  books,  and  to  save  herself  all  unnecessary  trouble,  debited  her  customei*s 
with  the  price  of  their  beer  in  a  chalk  score  on  the  door — a  primeval  way  of  keeping  accounts,  which 
debtors  have  so  often  evaded,  that  the  facility  with  which  "  they  walk  their  chalks,"  has  become 
quite  proverbial. 

This,  of  course,  could  not  last.  Jau  was  one  day  summoned  before  the  bm'gomaster  on  a  charge  ol 
defi-auding  the  revenue,  and  ordered  to  produce  his  books.  The  door,  with  its  chalk  entries  by  his 
wife,  was  all  he  could  show,  and  as  no  one  could  decipher  her  hieroglyphics — not  even  Margaret  her- 
self, who  never  thought  twice  about  her  scores — poor  Steen  was  fined  heavily  for  his  default.  As, 
however,  his  brewery  was  on  the  eve  of  bankriij)tcy,  he  jokingly  reminded  the  exciseman  of  the  old 
adage,  "  Sue  a  beggar,"  etc.  ^c. 

His  aflairs  indeed  were  in  such  a  state  that  he  nmst  have  "  shut  up  shop  "  but  for  the  assistance  of 
his  father.  But  the  evil  was  only  postponed,  not  remedied.  One  morning  Margaret  informed  her  merry 
husband  that  in  the  cellar  there  was  neither  beer  nor  malt,  and  scarcely  sufficient  barley  to  make  liim 
liLs  gruel.  The  game  was  up.  With  the  most  jK'rfect  unconcern  Jan  Steen  saw  for  the  second  time 
the  failiu'e  of  his  bi-ewerv.  With  that  "  devil-may-care "  air  which  characterised  him,  he  merely 
observed  with  a  smile,  what  a  capital  ]>icture  this  scene  would  make,  and  from  the  inspii'ation  of  the 
moment  he  sketched  a  ]>icce  full  of  life  and  reality.  The  room  is  a  complete  chaos,  the  furniture  is 
all  upset,  the  c^it  is  carrying  off  the  bacon,  the  children  are  spniwling  on  the  floor,  and  the  mother 
seated  in  her  arm-chair  looks  on  with  her  habitual  unconcern,  while  Jan  Steen  himself  is  stoically 
fortifying  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

The  painting  of  "  The  Parrot "  Ls  one  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  Museum  at  Amsterdam.     The 

figm*es  in  this  piece  an*  all  handsome  and  well-dressed.     Three  gentlemen,  with  swords  at  their  sides, 

are  playing  at  bjickgammon.     Their  cloaks  are  hanging  on  the  back  of  an  arm-chair,  and  a  lovely 

maiden,  a  type  of  beauty — 

**  Curtained  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumining  one  only  mansion  with  its  light " — 

is  dressed  in  a  negligee  of  silk,  which,  like  Nora  Creina's  gown — 

*'  Floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes, 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 
To  sink  or  swell,  as  nature  pleases.'* 

We  have  but  the  back  view  of  her  person,  but  we  catch  a  glance  of  the  side  of  her  white  neck,  and  can 
trace  her  fine  profile,  as  she  raises  her  hand  to  give  some  tid-bits  to  her  favourite  parrot,  whose  cage, 
in  the  form  of  a  lantern,  is  suspended  to  the  ceiling;  a  child  is  feeding  a  kitten  with  some  broth; 
while  a  regular  Dutch  vrow  is  preparing  some  mince  collojis  on  a  gridiron  for  the  backgammon- 
players.  The  scene  is  characteristic  of  the  country  of  the  painter,  where  the  same  chamber  is  at  once 
parlour,  bed-room,  and  kitchen,  and  where  even  ladies  of  the  higher  ordei*s,  educated  and  refined, 
receive  gentlemen  visitors  in  their  sleeping  apartments. 

'*THE  YOUNG   GALLANT." 

Jan  Steen  was  a  merry  tippler,  who  took  everything  in  good  part.  His  mirth,  however,  was  not 
the  gross  bufibonery  of  fools,  but  that  refined  pleasantry — ^intellectual,  and  perhaps  a  little  cynical — in 
which  the  true  philosopher  delights.     He  passed  his  life  in  studying  mankind  for  his  own  amusement, 
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and  in  illuatnting  on  csiDtbs  the  result  of  hia  Btudiw  for  the  amnsement  of  others.  Never  was  there 
K  jolly  companion  more  conununicativa  Every  picture  that  he  hag  bequeathed  to  poat«Tity  shows  th«t 
he  had  Ur^  ^inpathiea.  Though  he  -n-orshipped  the  bottie,  he  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
virtoe  of  tempenuice ;  and,  thougb  he  whb  often  intoxicated,  he  ridiculed  intoxication  in  others      Btt 


was.  in  fiict,  a  chapter  of  incoiisiatoncies — a  toper  proacbing  tcmperauco,  glass  in  hand.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  Beckford's  collection,  a  picture  by  Steen,  entitled  "  The  Effects  of  Intemperance."  The 
piincip«I  characters  in  the  piece  are  the  artist  hims^  and  his  "  winsome  wife,"  in  that  Btat«  of  drowsi- 
.nen  whidi  is  the  result  of  deep  potations.  The  bnxom  dame,  who  also  fignree  in  the  for«gronnd  of  the 
painting  of  "  The  Young  Gallant^"  from  which  our  engraTing  is  copied,  is  dozing  in  her  choir,  while 
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Her  children  are  on  the  watch,  to  take  profit  by  her  droweitiess.  A  little  boy  has  already  filched  a 
coin  from  his  mother's  pocket,  which  he  diaplaya  as  a  trophy ;  another  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  glaaa, 
out  of  aheer  mischief;  the  dog  is  making  free  vrith  the  dish ;  the  cat  is  smashing  the  crockeiy,  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  seize  a  bird  in  a  cage ;  and  the  monkey  is  playing  with  papers  of  importance;     On 


tlie  ground  lie,  in  chaotic  disorder,  silver  dishes,  broken  glasses,  a  fiddle,  a  china  pkte ;  and,  to  oom- 
jilete  the  scene  of  confusion,  the  goose  on  the  spit  is  burning  to  a  cinder.  When  Steen  paintad 
tliiB  disgraceful  scene,  he  condemned  his  own  course  of  life.  But  habit  is  second  nature ;  and  it  a 
easier  to  confess  than  to  refonr 
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Tlie  painting  of  "  The  Young  Gallant "  is  a  8])irited  and  truthful  representation  of  a  Dutch  inte- 
rior. The  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  made  as  little  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  as  it  has  in  their 
appearance.  The  two  women  are  types  of  a  class,  and  might  pass  for  many  a  Dutch  i^raw  we  have 
ourselves  seen  in  our  travels. 


"  THE  DANCING  DOG." 

Steen  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  IVIi^ris  and  of  Metzu,  but  although  he  surpassed  these 
two  celebi'ated  masters  in  the  liveliness  and  humour  of  his  subjects,  he  has  seldom  equalled  them  in 
"  finish."  "  The  Dancing  Dog  "  is  an  elaborate  piece  in  which  he  has  disj)layed  all  his  energies.  The 
numerous  figures  ho  has  introduced  are  all  types  of  a  class,  and  have  a  humorous  individuality.  The 
dog  is  one  of  that  intelligent  poodle  breed,  with  Ids  hinder  quarters  and  fore  paws  shaven,  so 
common  in  Fi-ancc  and  Holland.  During  the  canine  exhibition,  which  appai'cntly  engi-osses  the 
attention  of  the  party,  some  amorous  bye-j^lay  is  going  on  between  the  buxom  vrow  and  her  fascinated, 
but  not  too  fascinating  admirer.  Indeed,  what  Lamartine  terms  the  "  eternal  drama  of  life "  is  the 
amusement  of  most  of  the  occupiers  of  the  scene,  whom  the  ])ainter  has  skilfully  diAdded  into  pairs. 
Each  in  his  own  sphere  plays  his  proper  part  in  this  and  every  other  picture  by  Jan  Steen. 

With  him  costume,  carnage,  physiognomy,  and  manner  are  all  in  keei)ing.  His  doctors  are  swelling 
with  conscious  self-importance ;  they  are  clothed  in  professional  black,  and  are  serious  and  silent  as 
mutes.  The  dentist  adds  to  the  conical  hat  of  the  doctor  the  cock's  feather,  and  has  the  lines  in  his 
forehead  more  deeply  marked.  The  mirth  of  the  country  clo^vn  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  city 
apprentice.  The  attentions  of  the  accepted  suitor  are  not  quite  so  devoted  as  those  of  the  youthfiil 
lover.  The  lawyer  has  a  six-and-eightpenny  look  about  him  that  no  one  can  mistake ;  and  the  tippler 
at  the  ale-house  has  a  tipsy  identity  that  we  can  recognise  in  most  of  Jan  Stcen's  productions. 

He  had  by  his  wife  Margaret  van  Goyen,  whom  he  survived,  six  children.  But  tliinking,  ap- 
parently, that  his  progeny  was  not  sufiiciently  numerous  for  their  prospects,  he  took  for  his  second  wife 
a  widow  of  the  name  of  Mariette  Herkulens,  who  had  two  children  of  her  own.  Every  member  of 
this  large  family  was  made  of  use  in  his  profession  as  a  model.  He  loved  to  paint  them  all  in  a 
domestic  muddle,  and  to  give  to  each  the  chai-acteristic  of  his  age — from  the  babe  who  was  playing  with 
a  rattle  or  torturing  a  kitten,  to  the  youth  who  was  already  assuming  the  airs  of  a  man.  He  has 
also  reproduced  liis  aged  parents  in  all  the  pictures  in  which  he  has  represented  old  aga  He  had, 
therefore,  in  his  own  family,  models  for  every  phase  of  human  existence.  Even  the  animals  about  him 
have  all  been  immortalised  on  his  canvas  as  types  of  their  kind.  In  one  of  his  masterpieces,  which  is 
now  in  the  museum  at  La  Haye,  he  has  piiiuted  himself  between  his  two  wives.  It  is  a  fanciful  con- 
ceitj  but  we  pardon  the  anachronism  on  account  of  the  pleasing  contrast  between  the  two  vrows,  who 
both  possessed  considerable  personal  attractions. 

His  second  marriage  was  a  great  mistake,  for  liis  means  were  altogether  insufficient  for  the  increased 
expenses  of  his  establishment. 

He  died  in  1639,  aged  53,  in  great  j^overty.     He  left  nine  children  j  but  with  the  exception  of 
Thierry,  a  successfid  sculptor,  we  know  nothing  of  their  history. 

"THE    PARROT." 

"We  have  already  analysed  the  merits  of  this  piece,  but  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  without 
observing  how  well  this  admiriible  composition  verifies  the  tiiith  of  the  cnticism  of  a  celebrated  con- 
noisseur, who  wiys  that  Jan  Steen,  when  he  gives  full  play  to  his  humorous  imagination,  c^in  always 
be  recognised  by  the  gaiety  of  his  conception.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  2)icture  from  his  pencil  which 
is  not  redolent  of  mirth  and  good  humour.  In  his  interpretation  of  popular  proverbs  he  relieves  the 
tnte  and  commonplace  nature  of  the  subject  by  the  quaint  expression  of  his  faces  and  the  i-idi- 
culous  attitudes  of  his  figures.  He  detested  doctors,  and  has  satirized  the  membei*s  of  the  faculty  as 
severely  as  some  of  our  modem  wits  and  di*amatists  have  the  limbs  of  the  law.  Their  ignorance  and 
afiectation  excited  the  wrath  and  ridicule  of  Molidre,  who,  in  his  Medicin  Mcdgre  Lui,  has  lashed 
them  as  unsparingly  as  Steen  in  "  A  Doctor  feeling  a  Maiden's  Pulse."  In  this  piece,  the  son  of  -^cEscu- 
lapius,  with  nothing  of  the  physiologist  about  him  but  the  black  gown  and  conically  shaped  hat  in 
wliich  we  have  seen  Regnier,  at  St.  James's,  enact  the  part  of  le  Docteicr  Pancras,  is  counting  with 
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all  the  feigned  wisdom  of  folly  and  all  tlie  assumption  of  ignorance  the.  pulsations  of  the  girFs  wzisL 
But  the  chambermaid  has  fathomed  the  secret  of  an  indisposition  which  would  have  baffled  the  AiH  of  a 
wiser  man  than  our  doctor.  Her  knowing  wink  and  tlie  little  bust  of  ^  Cupid  the  Conqueror/'  to 
which  she  is  directing  attention,  solve  the  mystery.  This  masterpiece  is  in  the  Museum  at  La  Hay^ 
and  the  "  Sick  young  Wife  and  the  Doctor,"  a  piece  of  a  similar  character,  is  in  the  "  Hermitage^"  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

"  GRACR  BEFORE  MEAT." 

Steen  and  Metzu  were  kindred  spirits.  Both  natives  of  Leyden,  they  seem  to  have  imbibed  with 
the  air  of  their  common  bii*thplace  a  similar  taste  and  style.  In  many  of  their  respective  productions 
we  trace  this  resemblance,  and  perhaps  in  none  more  than  in  the  picture  of  the  "  Grace  before  Meat^*t 
fix)m  which  our  engraving  is  copied.  It  is  rather  strange  that  Houbraken,  who  has  recorded  so  many 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Steen,  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  intimacy  with  Metzu.  We  cannot 
account  for  this  omission  on  the  part  of  Steen's  biographer,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  Metzu,  who 
was  a  painter  of  refined  and  fashiona})lo  life,  seldom,  if  ever,  frequented  his  jovial  confrMi  cabaretb 
In  all  pro}>ability  the  intercourso  of  the  two  friends  was  on  neutral  ground,  where  Steen,  without 
offending  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  Metzu,  could  yet  enjoy  his  pipe  and  his  glass.  No  artist  ever 
possessed  greater  powers  of  co:iversation,  and  in  discussing  matters  of  art  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
intuitive  perception  of  all  the  rules  that  others  only  acquire  by  long  study  and  instruction.  His 
conversational  powers  were  no  doubt  the  chief  attraction  to  Metzu,  whase  habits  and  mode  of  life  wore 
quite  opposed  to  those  of  Steen.  It  is  however  certain  that  they  were  on  terms,  not  merely  of  acquaint- 
anceship, but  of  friendship  and  intimacy,  and  that  Steen  painted  the  portraits  both  of  Metzu  and 
his  wife. 

In  the  "  Grace  before  Meat "  the  expression  of  the  little  girl  who  is  repeating,  at  the  dictation  of  her 
mother,  the  formula  of  "sound  words,"  is  very  natural.  She  is  the  same  child  who  figures  in  the  "  Saint 
Nicholas,"  a  painting  in  w^hich  Steen  commemorates  the  customary  observance  in  Holland  of  that 
juvenile  festival.  St  Nicholas  is  the  patron  saint  of  cliildren,  and  on  h\3/ete  parents,  even  to  this  day, 
fill  the  shoes  of  their  little  ones  with  various  kinds  of  toys  and  sweatmeats,  which  the  simpletons  are 
taught  to  believe  are  a  present  from  St.  Nicholas,  who  has  come  down  the  chimney  for  this  puzpoee 
during  the  night.  There  are  several  pieces  by  our  artist  on  this  same  subject.  He  had  himself  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  often  compelled  to  keep  the 
festival  of  their  patron  saint.  In  one  of  these  tableaux  we  see  the  old  grandmother  from  a  back 
window  playing  the  part  of  his  sugai*iilum  saintship,  and  throwing  all  manner  of  nice  things  into  the 
chimney,  while  the  children  are  rushing  eagerly  to  clutch  the  cakes  with  which  the  sweet  saint  is  sup- 
plying them.  They  are  struggling,  squeezing,  elbowing  each  other,  and  wrangling,  upsetting  chain 
and  tables,  and  often  losing  their  footing  in  their  eagerness  and  hurry.  The  little  girl  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  is  holding  forth  her  apron,  while  her  eye  is  beaming  with  hope  and  faith.  A  boy,  the  same 
sturdy  model  we  see  in  "  Grace  before  Meat^"  is  imploring  the  bounty  of  the  saint  Even  the  old  nurse 
seems  to  claim  her  share,  and  the  maid,  urging  on,  both  by  word  and  gesture,  the  candidates  for  cakes 
and  sugai*plums,  seems  to  say,  "  Now  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  good  children."  In  this  picture  the 
high  praise  of  M.  de  Bui-tin,  who  says  that  "  not  only  can  we  discern  the  thoughts,  but  we  can  even 
guess  the  words  of  Jan  Steen's  speiiking  figures,"  seems  not  undeser\'ed.  The  most  dramatic  person  of 
the  whole  of  this  conception  is  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  who,  with  his  back  against  the  chimney, 
is  smiling  with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority  at  the  simplicity  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  play  of 
faces  Ls  most  admirable,  and  we  know  of  no  artist  of  the  French  school  who  has  approached  Jan  Steen 
in  this  style,  with  the  exception  of  Chardin,  who  has  painted  a  "  Grace  before  Meat"  also  admirable  in 
its  way. 

Houbraken  says  that  he  had  long  in  his  possession  a  picture  by  Steen,  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel.  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  tiie  signing  of  a  mairiage  settlement 
The  attitude  and  action  of  all  the  figures  introduced  are  so  natural  and  expressive,  thai,  as  we  study 
the  picture,  we  could  almost  imagine  that  we  were  actors  in  the  scene.  The  two  fitthers-in-law,  entirely 
engrossed  with  the  financial  arrangements,  are  urging  certain  conditions  on  the  lawyer,  wh(^  pen  in 
hand,  is  listening  with  a  serious  and  attentive  air.  The  bridegroom,  enraged  at  the  delay,  dashes  his 
hat  upon  the  ground,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  gazing  upon  his  bride  with  uplifted  hands,  seems  to  say, 
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"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  theae  mercenflry  calculations."  The  bride  is  evidently  much  affected  l>y 
this  disiutereateU  proof  of  attachment,  and  rewards  her  suitor  with  a  look  of  unutterable  lova  In 
point  of  expression,  says  Houbraken,  this  tableau  is  Steen's  masterpiece. 


"THE  GAME  OP  !fINBPIN8." 
The  picture  from  which  our  engraving  ia  copied  was  in  the  collection  of  Randon  de  Boiaset,  and 
fetched,  at  the  sale  of  his  offoctn,  in  1777,  1,600  franca,  or  £64.     The  piece  is  very  much  iu  the  stylo 
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of  Boine  of  Wjlkie'a  village  scenes.  The  great  popularity  of  J&n  Steen  in  our  own  country  is  possibly 
owing  to  tlie  domestic  chiiracter  of  his  compositions.  Oneof  the  greatest  detrftctora  of  the  Dutch  rep«rimji9 
— Paillot  de  Montaberi,  a  man  who  declares  that  the  productions  of  the  greater  number  of  Jan  Steen'a 
fellow-countryraea  aud  coDt«m[iorariw  are  enigmas  to  him — does  justice  to  the  genius  of  our  artist 
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"  In  Jan  Steen  alone,"  saya  this  connoisseur,  "  there  is  no  uncei'tainty.  His  figures  have  a  decided 
character.  He  has  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  the  distinctive  traits,  the  tone,  and  the 
exactitude  of  character.  But,  alas  !  how  few  Jan  Steens  there  are  in  tliis  school."  It  is  this  enviable 
faculty  of  giving  to  each  separate  figure  a  marked  individuality,  which  makes  "  The  Game  of  Nine- 
pins "  so  great  a  favourite  with  connoisseurs.  The  position,  the  expression,  and  the  knU  ensembh  of 
the  player  is  true  to  nature.  The  listless  appearance  of  the  whole  company  is  faithfully  describeil ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  sign  of  "  The  Swan  "  has  witnessed,  in  both  countries,  successive  gene- 
rations of  similar  idlers  through  a  long  summer's  day,  in  the  course  of  more  than  two  centuries.  So  true 
a  history  of  passing  events  is  this  piece,  that  it  might  stand  for  a  scene  outside  "  The  Swan  "  in  the 
year  of  grace  1858.  And  so  it  is  with  all  genuine  painters  and  poets.  They  are  not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time. 

Campo  Weyerman,  a  humorous  writer,  whO;  in  seasoning  his  narrative  to  the  tastes  of  his 
readers,  often  indulgas  in  mere  tattle,  relates  this  characteristic  anecdote  :  "  The  following  particu- 
lars," says  he,  "  will  show  that  Jan  Steen's  cellar  and  safe  were  not  as  well  supplied  as  those  of  '  The 
Golden  Lion,'  one  of  the  hotels  on  the  Quay  at  La  Have.  One  evening,  towards  midnight,  the  illus- 
trious Lievens  (the  friend  and  follower  of  Rembrandt)  knocked  at  Steen's  door,  which,  as  usual,  was 
only  on  the  latch.  He  therefore  entered  without  waiting  for  an  invitation.  *  Who's  there  ? '  said  Jan 
Steen,  starting  up  in  a  fright.  *  It  is  I,'  said  Lievens ;  *  and  I  bring  with  me  a  couple  of  chickens,  as 
&t  and  well-liking  as  the  best  Brunswick  beer.  They  are  as  white  as  an  egg-shell,  and  as  tender  as 
the  legs  of  a  pheasant.'  *  Ai^e  they  roiisted  ? '  asked  Steen.  *  Not  yet,  my  noble  sir,'  replied  Lievens  ; 
*  but  I  am  myself  no  contemptible  cook.  If,  therefore,  you  will  get  up  and  dress,  I  will  prepare  you 
a  dish  in  my  own  way.' 

"  Steen  was  soon  dressed ;  and,  summoning  liis  son  Cornelius,  who  was  the  waiter  at  his  father's 
tavern,  he  gave  directions  for  the  occasion.  But  many  tilings  were  wanting  in  the  painter's  domestic 
arrangements  to  render  the  repast  complete.  Steen  had  neither  wine  nor  tobacco ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  his  objections,  Cornelius  was  despatched  to  a  wine  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Grorkens,  to  beg  a 
few  bottles  of  wine,  on  the  security  of  some  forthcoming  pictures.  *  When  you  have  fetched  the 
wine,'  said  the  father,  *  you  must  go  to  the  tobacconist's,  and  beg  for  a  ha'porth  of  leaf  tobacco  and 
a  couple  of  pipes,  upon  the  assiu'ance  of  my  eternal  gratitude.'  While  Coi-uelius  was  i*an sacking  the 
town  for  wine  and  tobacco,  Lievens  was  hard  at  work  in  the  kitchen.  The  fowls  were  soon  plucked, 
and  on  the  gridiron.  While  they  were  doing,  Steen  had  manufactured,  with  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar, 
and  butter,  an  excellent  sauce,  by  way  of  seasoning.  The  moment  the  fowls  were  done,  the  famishing 
oonfrh*e8  set  to ;  and  before  Cornelius — out  of  breath  with  anxiety  to  come  in  for  liLs  share  of  the 
victuals — ^had  returned  with  the  wine  and  tobacco,  there  was  notliing  left  but  a  head  and  a  half, 
%ith  two  black  claws.  They  soon  disposed  of  the  liquids,  and  then  Steen  and  his  friend  walked  out 
on  the  rampai'ts,  and  puffed  away  mth  their  pi[)es.  Like  true  peripatetics,  they  moi-alised  as  they 
went  on  all  sublunary  things." 

But  the  indifference  with  which  he  left  everything  to  chance,  cost  Steen  for  once  rather  dear. 
Unluckily,  on  his  return  from  his  walk,  he  left  the  door  again  on  the  latch,  and,  during  the  deej)  sleep 
which  followed  the  unusual  abundance  of  his  rej)ast,  some  rogues  managed  to  enter  unheard,  and  to 
carry  off  not  only  his  own  and  his  children's  clothes,  but  also  the  canvas  and  frames  which  he  was 
painting  for  his  creditors.  When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  he  was  much  amazed  at  the  silence 
of  the  house,  and,  in  an  angr}'-  tone,  asked  why  his  son  had  made  no  fire.  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  am, 
like  Adam,  in  my  nakedness,  and  cannot  find  my  clothes."  Whereupon  his  father  felt  all  about  for 
his  own  unmentionables.  But  the  whole  wardrobe  had  disappeared ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  send  his 
undressed  little  ones  to  borrow  a  few  rags  from  an  eating-house  hard  by,  until  he  could  make  known 
his  misfortune  to  his  nephew  Rynburg,  who  kindly  gavt.  them  each  and  all  a  new  outfit,  in  which 
they  came  forth  like  those  fabulous  birds  of  the  sun,  which  Pliny  denominates  "  Phoenix." 

But  the  best  joke  of  all  was  what  happened,  as  a  consequence  of  tliis  theft,  to  a  certain  medical 
practitioner,  who  was  a  customer  of  Steen's,  and  sometimes  sat  to  him  as  a  model.  The  brother 
of  the  leech  was  a  reputed  thief;  and  the  doctor  himself,  though  as  rich  as  a  Croesus,  would  have  felt 
no  qualms  of  conscience  at  pilfering  from  the  painter.  Steen  suspected  this  man ;  and  when  he 
called  the  next  day,  to  condole  with  the  artist  on  the  loss  of  his  clothes  and  his  canvas,  our  hero's 
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greetiug  waa  anything  but  coinplimentaiy.  "  Set  of  thieves  ! "  said  lie.  "  Pilferers — Pimtes  !  You 
are  but  come  to  set)  if  you  cau  dispose  of  the  ehell  after  haviug  eaten  the  yolk  of  the  egg."  The 
son  of  Eaculapius,  who  waa  unprepared  for  so  warm  a  welcome,  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  immediately  took  to  his  heeU.  Though  innocent  of  the  theft,  he  left  Jan  Steen  persuaded 
that  the  crime  had  been  committed  by  the  very  man  who  came  to  avinpathiae  with  him, 

HIS  MERITS. 
Jan  Steen  has  been  styled,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Joshua  Picynolda,  a  maater  of  the 
highest  eminence.  Hia  iminorlal  renown  (for  immortal  th.it  may  alroady  be  Htyled  which  has  sui-vived 
the  criticisms  of  centuiiea)  is  owing  to  the  wit,  the  humour,  thu  oxjjiesaiim,  and  liveliness  which 
chai-ucterise  all  Ids  productionn.  Spectators  never  .tire  of  contemplating  whnt  is  in  itself  pleasing,  and 
for  this  ivason  Jau  Steen  will  be  a  favourite  with  amateurs  and  the  public  loug  after  those  who  have 
staked  their  fame  on  the  culoui-s  of  a  eaqict,  the  glossy  finish  of  a  silk  robe,  or  the  fineness  of  their 
touch  and  tone  ai-u  forgotten. 


ARENT,  OR  ARNOULD,  VAN  DER  NEER. 


(AN  DER  NEEP.,  who  nuiy  well  bo  styled  painter  in  oi-dinary  to  the  Queen 
of  Xight,  so  cutirely  did  he  devote  his  time  and  tah-nt!i  to  the  service  of  the 
"  lady  moon,"  received  no  justice  at  all  at  the  hands  of  the  biographers  of 
his  own  day ;  and  e\en  Descaiu])s,  who  wrote  at  a  time  when  Van  De* 
Ncer's  pictures  were  justly  celebrLiteil,  only  devotetl  a  few  lines  to  his 


merits,  intruihtciiig  this  brief  tribute  to  the  s> 
gives  of  Eglon  Van  der  Ncer,  his  father,  as  if 
jiLiinter  as  Aruiit  Vim  der  Xcer  wei'u  ni>t  worthv 

Th,' details  ..f  his  lifi)  are  little   kiiowu;   doubt  and   obscurity  cncirch 
him  ■'  Art,"  SOL,,.;  •'  Arthur"  some  "  Arnoidd,"  but  the  lea,-ned  M. 
der  Neer,   and  il.  dc  P.urtiu  is  sild.mi  wrong.      A'aii  der  Xcer  was  i 
his  tii-u-sidus ;  but  he  was  as  much  the  [Kklnter  of  Night  as  our  own 
of  tho  stiu'-crowucd  Queen.     In  Iho  exquisite  subject  now  l>etbre  us, 
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peculiar  to  night,  and  the  water  is  as  clear  as  glass  in  which  tho  i. 


The  trees 


1  artist  was  spent  in  the  rapt  contemplation  of  landscape) 
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battled  in  moonlight.     He  loved  to  vatcli  the  "  sim  of  the  sleepleaa  "  peering  above  a  wooded  hill,  or 

mirrored  in  a  pond  skirted  by  the  huts  of  the  peasantry. 

No  one  baa  approached  Van  der  Neer  in  depicting  that  delicately  tinted  and  entrancing  hour 
"  When  twilicht  melti  b««alh  the  moaa  *v>7. ' 

To  SO  close  on  observer  the  heavena  at  that  cruur 
unfold  a  micceesion  of  soft  changes,  very  monotonoua  to 
those  who  vivw  these  things  cursorily,  but,  to  the  ardent 
lover  of  art  and  uatnre,  full  of  an  infinite  variety  of  ligbti 
and  shadowB,  and  of  efiecta  soft  or  brilliant  and  oStea 
both. 

"  Moonlighto "  ara  easily  Mnprovuecl  by  ordinaiy 
painters,  by  means  of  a  few  black  and  white  stzokM  on 
dark  blue  paper,  or  by  some  dashes  of  white  paint  (leamt 
by  heart)  and  adroitly  touched  in  on  an  azure  gniin^ 
with  fragments  of  arcbitectura  here  and  ther^  and  90tSff 
rippled  waters  reflecting  the  nlver  lamp  of  luftTlb 
Those  who  have  been  oonoemed  in  thaae  lapid  iiiiimfci 
turn  of  "  Hotmlif^ts  "  will  scaioely  bo  able  to  oonorin 
that  Yaa  dor  Near  disoemed  in  tbe  oonno  of  the  ai^A 
and  ita  snooeasion  of  hoaa,  afanoat  aa  gnat  a  'varietj'  «f 
tint*  and  tonea,  lights  and  limiawa,  as  Joaeph  Tonal 
d)aoo^-e^ed  in  the  day  iteoK     In  ihott,  Yaa  dor  Hoar 
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•<0  —        makes  h 

pniiiU'r  111  luH  uivii  iK-niliiir  atyle  quito  niinvullud. 

Oiii!  (if  tlie  gi-citt  fiui^rubi  i>{  thiiHo  imigicul  eflcctx 
of  liglit  uii'l  hIiiuIc  (nliidi  iVHiilt  fi'oiii  tlie  oIiuni 
study  of  niglit  ILK  ^lif!  in)  cousixtd  iu  the  niyutcry 
wkicli,  if  HO  eDoliiiiitmg  to  tliu  bumaii  mind  iii 
[>ootn',  is  Dot  leaa  so  in  juiiitting.  Wo  have  aU 
ft'lt  the  Bpiritiialisiiig  eSect  of  nioonliglit,  eveu  oil 
the  most  conuiioniilnce  sccna  A  IniidscniM  witli 
HciLi'ci^ly  ft  charui  or  n  xluule  of  iiiteruHt  by  day,  iu 
wnii|i[ii:d  (it  iiiglit  ill  fnntaatic  tiutH  ;  liirrowit  \uM- 
noHH  iiiid  giutiiluiir  from  tliu  iiiuiiiiur  in  wliiiili 
tliu  bhudowD  doc|>eu  aud  spi'cad,  mid  in  Imllowud  l>y 
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that  soft^  pure  silver  light  which,  never  called  upon  to  illumine  the  more  vulgar  and  soixlid  occupatioiih 
of  humanity,  makes  the  earth  appear  more  vast^  lone,  and  still,  and  the  waters  more  pure,  tranquil, 
and  mystic  ;  and  if,  when  all  seems  to  be  sleeping  so  quietly  aroimd,  while  the  moon 

<'  TipB  with  sUrer  all  theM  fruit-tree  tops/' 

a  &int  light  appears  at'  some  cottage  lattice,  if^  among  the  dark  and  distant  groves  that  loom  in  the 
distance,  one  nees,  or  fancies  one  sees,  a  rider  urging  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  what  emotions  we  expe- 
rience— what  speculations  occupy  our  minds  !  There  at  once  is  a  picture  to  awaken  curiosity,  arrest 
thought,  and  keep  us  spell-bound.  Wo  want  to  know  to%,  at  that  unwonted  hour,  that  light  appears 
at  that  cottage  window.  The  sons  of  the  soil,  who  have  worked  hard  all  day,  are  not  given  to  night- 
watching.  Where  is  that  rider  going  ?  Why  does  ho  seek  those  dark  and  distant  woods  ?  Perhaps 
some  tragedy  is  about  to  bo  enacted  there !  Our  fancy  will  follow  this  unknown,  and,  to  ua, 
mysterious  rider. 

By  day  such  an  apparition  would  scarcely  have  awakened  attention,  still  less  conjecture  ;  but  now 
imagination  is  busy,  for  a  veil  of  mystery  shrouds  all  the  scenic  representations  of  night.  Again, 
everything  looks  so  much  larger  by  moonlight — ^so  vast,  so  sublima  Poetry  takes  the  place  of  prose  ; 
and,  however  still  and  quiet  the  earth  may  be,  the  clouds  that  sail  over  the  sky  are  reproduced  on  the 
ripple  of  the  river  or  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  And  what  majestic,  sublime,  and  weird  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  night  are  those  same  clouds.  Now  the  moon  comes  forth,  surrounded  by  a  cortege  of 
light,  fleecy  cloudlets,  who  "  turn  out  their  silver  lining  to  the  earth."  Now  she  leaves  her  court  far 
behind  her,  and,  like  a  mourning  queen,  roams  alone  through  the  az\u*e  space.     Sometimes  it  is 

*'  Night  on  the  wares,  and  the  moon  is  on  high, 
Hung  like  a  gem  on  the  brow  of  the  sky/* 

and  sometimes,  when  she  ha-s,  indeed,  supped  with  the  ocean,  she  looks  fortli  with  a  red  and  jolly  fjice, 
and  the  stars  crowd  round  her,  and  the  chorus  of  all  these  winking  beings  seems  to  be — 


'*  We'll  not  go  home  till  momiog, 
Till  daylight  does  appear.'* 


Arnould  Van  der  Neer  had  little  help  from  the  scenery  which  surrounded  him.  Had  his  lot  been 
cast  in  more  romantic  spots,  his  facilities  for  extracting  poetry  from  moonlight  effects  would  have  been 
much  greater,  but  his  triumph  much  less.  WTiat  would  he  not  have  made  of  moonlights  like  his  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  ? — that  country  of  strong  conti-asts — of  Nature's  fortresses,  crags,  and  cliffs,  that  can 
never  perish,  surmounted  by  man's  fortresses,  towers,  and  castles,  that  are  ci-umbling  to  dust.  How  sub- 
lime would  such  scenes  have  been,  invested  with  the  majesty  of  night  and  the  genius  of  Yan  der  Neer. 
But  in  Holland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam,  Van  der  Neer  beheld  nothing  but  level  plains, 
great  expanses  of  shallow  water,  dotted  with  hovels,  pollard- willows,  and  a  lowering  sky  ;  and  yet  to  such 
landscapes  Van  der  Neer,  by  the  aid  of  genius  and  moonlight,  lent  an  interest  of  the  highest  and  most 
poetical  nature  ; — tufbs  of  trees,  thatched  roofs,  and  flat  marshes  became,  in  liis  hands,  lighted  by  his 
moons,  pictures  full  of  sentiment  and  mysterious  charms. 

The  Dutch  recognise  all  the  spots  he  has  immortalised.  They  are  almost  all  situated  between 
Amsterdam  and  Utrecht.  In  proportion  as  we  quit  the  sea-shore  and  approach  Utrecht,  we  find  the 
landscape  improve  in  beauty  and  fertility.  The  canals  are  boixlered  by  gardens,  which  form  a  perfect 
screen  of  verdure  and  many-tinted  blossoms  ;  vegetation  becomes  richer,  and  of  more  brilliant  hues ; 
the  trees  throw  out  more  vigorous  and  umbrageous  branches  of  a  richer  and  stronger  foliage ;  the 
meadows  rejoice  in  an  emerald  verdure ;  and  the  trellis- work  of  the  avenues  (so  formal  to  the  eye  when 
bare)  is  lost  in  the  tapestry  of  foliage  that  drapes  them. 

But  although  to  the  gaze  of  the  traveller  Nature  looks  fSedrer  and  more  smiling,  to  the  eye  of  the 
painter  she  still  only  offers  a  perspective,  lifeless  and  without  sublimity ;  and  it  required  all  the 
creative  and  thoughtful  genius  of  Van  der  Neer  to  immortalise  scenes  and  objects  in  which  the  beantj 
of  the  natural  model  faUs  so  &r  short  of  the  artistic  reproduction. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  chefs-t^ceuvre  is  that  called  the  ^  Van  der  Neer  of  Zumputz."  This  ia 
the  Qerman  name  of  a  &mily  called  Van  de  PttUe,  long  naturalised  at  Cologne,  and  to  whom  this 
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picture  belonged.  It  became  part  of  the  collection  of  M.  de  Burtin,  who  has  given  us  the  following 
valuable  description  of  it — ^we  say  valuable^  because  it  conveys  so  just  a  notion  of  the  merits  of  all 
Van  der  Neer*s  paintings.  After  a  description  of  the  village  of  Bambrugge,  traversed  bj  the  river 
Vecht^  whose  limpid  waters,  he  says,  are  skirted  by  houses  interspersed  with  trees  as  &r  as 
Nieuwersluys,  whence  the  middle  distance  is  lost  in  a  vast  horizon^  he  goes  on  to  jot  down  all  the 
accessories  of  a  regular  Dutch  landscape.  But  what  applies  not  merely  to  this  picture  individually, 
but  to  all  Van  der  Neer's  masterpieces,  ia  the  remark  that  the  closing  shades  of  night  have  nothing 
black,  cold,  or  dreary;  on  the  contrary,  everything— -«ven  the  sky  itself — ia  glowing,  clear,  trans- 
parent, soft,  harmonious,  and  feathery.  The  water  reflects  every  object  like  a  clear  and  even  flattering 
mirror ;  and  the  moonlight^  which  brings  out  in  soft  relief  everything  to  the  right  of  the  river,  forms 
a  charming  contrast  to  the  neutral  tints  that  envelop  the  left  of  the  scene. 

This  description,  all  who  study  Van  der  Neer  closely  will  find  applicable  to  many  of  his  master- 
pieces. Ho  has  a  sort  of  mannerism,  and  that  monotony  which  mannerism  always  engenders ;  but 
to  the  close  observer,  the  scenes  similar  in  tlioir  general  character  and  outline  are  distinguished  by  a 
brilliant  variety  of  tints,  and  a  masterly  contrast  of  the  powerful  and  mysterious  effects  o{  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  light  and  shade.  Van  der  Neer  has  varied  his  effects  while  copying  from  the  same  model.  Minor 
artists  have  varied  their  models,  and  yet  reproduced  their  effects  ad  infinitum.  The  face  and 
form  of  Nature  are  like  those  of  human  beings.  True  genius  represents  her  like  a  woman  who  has  a 
woman's  passions,  her  radiant  delights,  her  bitter  griefs,  her  moments  of  calm,  her  hours  of  trouble 
and  storm  :  sometimes  laughing  and  full  of  life,  alternately  tempestuous  and  serene,  she  pleases  those 
who  really  love  her  by  the  very  mobility  of  her  mind,  the  chaugeableness  of  a  nature  constant  only  in 
inconstancy.  Of  course  we  speak  not  of  inconstancy  in  affection — love  can  never  ideally  pardon  that, 
but  the  April  charm  of  inconstancy  of  mood,  which  the  poet  describes  when  he  says — 

*'  That  loveliaess  even  in  motion  that  plays 
Like  the  light  npon  Autamn'a  soft  shadowy  days, 
Novr  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies  ' 

From  the  lip  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes ; 
If  pensive,  it  seemed  as  if  that  very  grace. 
That  charm  of  all  others,  were  bom  in  her  face  ; 
And  when  angry — for  e*en  in  the  tranqaillest  climes, 
Slight  breezes  will  raffle  the  flowers  sometimes— 
That  short  passing  anger  bat  seemM  to  awaken 
New  fragrance,  like  flowers  that  are  sweetest  when  shaken  ; 
While  her  laugh — oh,  her  Uugh  !  without  any  control 
Bat  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rang  from  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover — 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eye — for  she  brightened  all  orer." 

Wliat  the  poet  sung  of  beauty  in  woman,  Van  der  Neer  and  kindi*ed  geniuses  have  realised  of 
Nature  in  their  works  of  aii;, 

"THE  SKATERS." 

This  is  a  picture  wliich  seems  to  liave  served  as  a  model  to  all  painters  who  liave,  since  Van  der 
Neer  s  time,  represented  this  healthful  and  delightful  exercise,  for  which  the  sliallow  waters  and  haixl 
frosts  of  Holland  offer  so  many  facilities.  Never  was  cltiaro-oscuro  more  exquisitely  treated  than  in 
this  wintry  scene  :  the  frozen  sky  and  ice-bound  shore,  the  leafless  trees,  and  the  frost-bitten  grass,  all 
are  eloquent  of  winter.  And  so  little  is  Holland  altered,  that  this  scene,  produced  two  hundred  years 
ago,  will  be  reacted  in  Anno  Domini  1857,  if  a  hard  frost  sets  in,  and  enables  the  hardy  women 
of  the  Low  Countries  to  skate  to  market  with  their  baskets  on  their  heads.  Holland  is  not  the 
country  of  change  and  progress.  The  mills  Van  der  Neer  has  so  admirably  depicted  here  have  their 
representatives  still,  and  we  fancy  we  have  looked  out  of  the  windows  of  that  old  inn  on  just  such 
skaters  sliding  over  such  ice,  and  just  such  boats  wedged  into  the  frozen  waters. 

Tlicre  are  but  few  authentic  records  of  the  life  of  this  great  painter.  Like  Kuysdael,  he  courted 
silence  and  solitude,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  own  rcflectionSi 
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He  loved  to  contempUte  »&tnre  in  her  melnncholy  mood,  and  preferred  the  soft  and  ulver  light  of  the 
moon  to  the  garish  and  gaudy  splendour  of  the  meridian  siui-  He  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  soni» 
lienutiful  and  suggestive  ilhistrations  of  morning  and  evening. 


There  u  a  certain  degree  of  sameness  in  nearly  all  Van  der  Neer's  productions.  The  Bimilarity  wo 
remark  in  them  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their  constituent  elements.  He  always  introduces 
patches  of  still  water  slightly  wrinkled  here  and  there  by  a  breath  of  air.  There  is  almost  in  every  case 
a  Bail  in  the  distance,  and  in  &e  foreground  are  the  trees,  the  figures,  and  the  scattered  buildings  of  the 
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hamlet,  vrliicli  give  so  (lomcstic  and  liomely  a  cliamctor  to  Ilia  "Morning.'      Tlio  cJviaro-OKvro  of  this 
jtiotM)  is  beautifully  tranajmivnt     Tiio  liguivs  in  tliu  miildlc  distflnca  sliint'  in  the  lijjlit  of  the  I'isiiig  orli, 


uid  the  cuttle,  ]Kiitly  in  Kuiisliiiiu  uiui  iKLitly  in  shiuL',  liuve  just  yiulJcJ  the 
;x!ieiiiig  (IcniimiU  of  tlieir  rapacious  owiiei-a — 

"  Tbe  nigfat  is  pasutl,  &nil  shiaci  tbe  inn, 

As  tbaagfa  tbat  morn  were  u  jocnad  oie. 

Liglitlj  and  brighllj  brekki  an; 

Tbe  Dioraiag  from  itii  niantle  gnj; 

And  the  Dooa  will  Isok  on  ft  loltr;  d&j,' 
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Part  of  the  landscape  is  still  enveloped  in  shade,  and  cannot  as  yet  participate  in  the  brightness  that 
beams  from  the  distant  horizon.  The  rays  which  issne  from  the  rising  disc  have  as  yet  but  little 
power,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  force  their  golden  way  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  Now 
they  are  glinted  back  from  the  diamond  fashioned  pane  of  the  cottage  window,  and  now  they  break  in 
a  thousand  sparkling  scintillations  from  the  surface  of  the  wave  which  a  breath  of  air  has  just  ruffled. 
Well  did  Van  der  Neer  appreciate  that  indescribable  phase  of  difference  which  separates  the  fresh  and 
silvery  tints  of  morning  from  the  golden  glory  of  the  setting  sim.  No  other  painter  in  this  style,  not 
even  our  own  Richard  Wilson,  has  succeeded  so  well  in  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation. 


<»  EVENING." 

This  scene  is  suggestive  of  the  well-earned  peace  and  repose  which  follow  a  day  of  toil.     The  very 

windmill  is  at  rast.     The  gentle  breeze  is  only  sufficient  to  "  bathe  the  brow  with  airy  balm  "  of  the 

tired  villagers,  and  to  wave  the  foliage  of  the  fine  old  trees  that  embower  the  picturesque  cottages. 

And  may  not  the  evening  of  life  be  calm  and  lovely  as  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day,  or  as  a  rich  sunset 

in  a  fair  landscape  1 — 

*'  O'er  the  waste  of  a  life  long  deserted  and  wild, 
It  comes  like  a  soft  golden  calm  o*er  the  sea." 

Van  der  Neer's  mastei'piece  is  an  illustmtion  of  the  happiness  "  that  purely  and  glowingly  smiles  on 
our  evening's  liorizon."     Moore  is  inconsistent  when  he  exclaims — ' 

"  Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of  morning, 
Its  tears  and  its  mists  are  worth  evening's  best  light." 

The  evening  has  a  cooling  freshness  as  well  as  the  morning,  and  then  it  has  more  of  the  ottum  cum  digni- 
UUe,  How  soon  the  morning  changes  into  the  burning  noon.  How  soon  follow  the  dazzling  light  and 
the  enervating  heat 

'*  Why  should  we  mourn  the  brilliancy  of  day, 
Or  sigh  for  youth  intemperately  gay  ? 
Youth,  viewing  right  and  wrong  in  reckless  mood, 
Pursuing  pleasure  as  its  only  good, 
Despising  all  who  caution  or  reprove, — 
All  sober  thought  and  judgment  far  above  ! " 

"  Yes,  tnily ;  heedless  and  too  often  heartless  are  the  days  of  early  manhood ;  and  when  other- 
wise, they  are  not  days  to  be  regretted.  There  is  more  of  pain  than  pleasure  in  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.'*  The  suffering  is  most  keen  when  the  feeling  is  most  acute.  L.  E  L.  felt  this  in 
describing 

**  Love  that  like  a  fever  burns, 
Struggle,  spurning  what  it  earns, 
Lone  and  wasted  heart." 

Who  can  deny  that  the  heart  is  often  lone  in  the  noon  of  life  ?  that  it  is  often  wasted,  parched, 
like  a  tropical  landscape  under  the  sun's  vertical  rays  1 

Poets  as  well  as  painters  love  the  evening;  and  Byron,  apostrophising  the  evening  star, 
exclaims, — 

**  Oh  Hesperus!  thou  bringest  all  good  things." 

Certain  it  is  that  the  beauties  of  evening  bring  good  things  to  the  lovers  of  painting,  since  they  inspire, 
and  have  inspired,  our  painters  to  produce  those  art  treasures  that  enrich  the  best  Euroi>eaji 
collections. 

Arnould  Van  der  Neer  studied  nature  by  night  and  by  day.  His  moonlights  rival  his  setting 
Sims.  In  the  latter  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  is  reproduced.  A  spirit 
such  as  prompted  Milton's  "  Penseroso"  pervades  the  whole  landscape  of  his  "  Evening."  The  song  of 
the  nightingale,  the  lover's  serenade,  or  the  curfew  bell,  would  be  in  hai-mony  with  this  scene,  but  the 
merry  strain  or  the  loud  laugh  would  grate  upon  the  ear.     Startle  not  the  painter  or  the  poet. 
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Beware  how  you  disi)el  the  visions  of  the  oue  or  scatter  tlie  thoughts  of  the  other.     In  betvutiful 
harmony  with  tlie  scenes  Arnould  Van  tier  Neer  so  loved  to  describe,  are  the  followinf'  words  : 

"  *Tis  evening — On  Abru2zo*s  Hill 
The  summer  sun  is  lingering  still, 
As  thoQgh  unwilling  to  bereave 

The  landscape  of  its  softest  beam ; 
So  svrect,  we  can  but  look  and  grieve 

To  think  that,  like  a  passing  dream, 
A  few  brief  fleeting  moments  more 
Must  see  its  reign  of  beauty  o'er. 

Though  with  the  passionate  sense  thus  shrineJ, 

And  canonised  the  hues  of  grief, 
Perchance  be  closely,  darkly  twined, 

The  lonely  bosom  spurns  relief ; 
And  could  the  breathing  scene  impart 

A  charm  t^  make  its  sadness  less, 
'Twould  curse  the  balm  that  eased  the  smart, 
And  hate  the  spell  of  loveliness,  if  so 
It  stirred  the  stream  of  thought  below." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  details  of  the  life  of  Arnould  Van  dt)r  Neer.  His 
peculiar  tastes  as  an  artist  kept  him  far  from  the  noisy  world,  and  it  is  his  doings  not  his  sayings,  that 
have  made  him  immortal. 

The  love  of  retirement  once  acquired,  a  morbid  dislike  to  the  world  ensuas  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  men 
of  genius,  we  must  not  confound  tins  feeling  with  niauvaise  Iu>7ite  or  cowardice.  Intellectual  power 
gives  great  intrepidity,  and  history  is  full  of  illustrations  o^  this  fact.  Behold  Diogenes  trampling  on 
the  pride  of  Alexander,  and  Euclid  proclaiming  in  the  very  ear  of  majesty,  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  science.  In  later  times,  we  find  Fen61on  boldly  teaching  monarchs  their  duty,  as  well  as  the  feai'less 
Voltaire,  the  familiar  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Nor  are  paintei*s  in  any  degree  less  conscious  of 
their  innate  importance  than  men  of  lettei-s.  There  is  a  case  in  point  in  the  life  of  the  celebiuted 
Lobas,  equally  famous  as  a  painter  and  engraver.  A  grandee  had  lent  this  artist  a  picture  to  engrave. 
When  Lebas  had  completed  his  work,  he  asked  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  the  obliging  aristocrat. 
The  latter  gave  his  gracious  leave,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  cost  him  nothing.  Lebas  replied 
that  he  woidd  make  his  lordship  a  present  of  the  right  of  calling  himself  the  protector  of  artists. 

Having  given  this  instance  of  Lebas's  independent  spirit,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  he  was 
as  amiable  with  his  equals,  as  he  was  dignified  with  those  who  considered  themselves  his  superiors ; 
but  none  of  his  noble  qualities  presef  ved  him  from  bitter  enmity.  He  was  even  refused  admission  at 
the  Academy,  but  not  without  angry  protestations  from  the  minority  of  members  j  one  of  whom  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  judges  could  draw  better  than  Lebas.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Lebas  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  till  thirteen  years  after  his  first  rejection.  The  work 
that  at  length  gained  him  his  admission,  was  an  engraving  of  that  pretty  picture  by  Lancret,  "  The 
Lovers'  Interview."  This  print  is  remarkable  for  freshness  and  transparency.  It  seems  executed 
without  effort  It  is  like  a  mirror  of  happiness.  Having  mentioned  Lebas,  we  cannot  dismiss  him 
without  recording  a  singular  habit  ho  had  contracted,  against  his  own  better  judgment.  It  was  that  of 
allowing  the  different  parts  of  one  piece  to  be  executed  by  different  artists.  Thus,  one  took  the  head, 
another  the  drapery,  a  third  the  landscape.  Nevertheless,  as  a  master,  Lebas  endeavoured  to 
familiarise  his  pupils  with  every  part  of  an  engi'aving. 

The  division  of  labour  in  one  picture  was  the  fiashion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  viz.,  that  of 
Arnould  Van  der  Neer,  of  whose  landscapes  Albert  Cuyp  fi^uently  drew  the  figures.  Thus  Lebas 
w^as  not  the  introducer  of  a  heterogeneous  system.  But  it  is  a  pity  he  should  have  given  it  any 
encouragement,  for  so  great  was  his  fame  that  the  very  mention  of  his  name  might  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent The  celebrated  prints,  "  The  Morning  Toilet,"  "  The  Good  Education,"  "  The  Drawing  Lesson,'' 
and  "  Economy,"  are  by  him ;  and  in  spite  of  the  incessant  industry  requisite  for  the  production  of 
such  masterpieces,  he  seems  always  to  have  foimd  time  for  cultivating  friendship.  The  following  little 
•anecdote  shows  the  easy  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  his  fellow  artists.     One  day  he  went  to  pay  ft 
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viait  to  Itis  friend,  the  giuat  Oliunliii.     I!c  found  liim  in  hU  studin,  with  a  dmd  horo,  of  which  he  had 
just  drawn  a  jnclurt!. 

"I  should  like  to  have  that,"  said  Lcbim,  "but  I  liitvo  uo  money." 

"  Wo  oau  Mottlo  about  that,"  answered  Chardiii.     "  You  have  on  a  waistcoat  that  I  like  »ay 


"Oh,  tiike  the  wawtcoat,"  exclaimed  Lebas,  and  ho  immediately  took  off  his  waistcoat,  resumcl 
hia  outf-t  Riirment,  and  walked  off  with  the  picture  of  the  hare. 

Yarioua  other  dotailit  could  be  given  of  the  life  of  thiu  great  artist,  but  their  very  number  Irtuh 
UK  to  conNidur  how  littlo  in  comparison  Js  known  of  that  still  greater  genius,  Arnould  Van  dor  Netr. 
One  ifjiopt,  however,  hoA  reached  us,  viz.,  (hat  Albert  Cuyp  wa«  his  majtter.     Van  dcr  Neer  may  havo 
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been  the  pupil  of  this  ce!ebnite<l  pnintcr,  but  certainly  he  was  not  hta  imitator.  Tlie  effect  produced 
by  the  pictures  of  Van  dor  Ne«r  result  from  tho  artiat'B  profound  impression  of  ail  that  is  grand, 
sonthiTig,  and  sioiemn  in  nature. 

"RIVER  SCBNB." 
There  is  a  great  and  very  pleading 
variety  in  tho  pieces  of  Van  der  Neer. 
His  landscapes  are  generally  views  of 
places  in  the  neighbokirhood  of  Amster- 
dam, and  consist,  like  this  river  scene, 
of  villagessituatedon  the  margin  of  the 
Meuse,  upon  whose  mirface  are  fisher- 
men's boats,  bai'ges,  and  various  figures 
of  men  and  women.  His  skies  are  tho 
portions  of  liis  picture  upon  which  he 
has  bestowed  the  greatest  care.  The 
ehiaro-o»cu/ro  of  this  river  scene  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  evinces  great 
taste  and  judgment.  TTiii  colouring  is 
true  to  nature,  and  his  touch  is  ea^  and 
ready.  "  In  all  his  pieces,"  says  Immer- 
zell,  "there  is  a  harmony  of  tone  which 
fescinates  the  spectator."     At  one  time 
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hi^  productions  were  very  common  in  Holland,  so  common  indeed  that  their  number  lowered  their 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist's  countrymen.  Foreigners,  profiting  by  the  glut,  bought  them  up  at  a 
low  figui-e,  and  there  are  now  so  few  of  them  where  they  were  so  plenty,  that  they  fetch  quite  fabulous 
prices  when  at  any  public  auction  any  of  them  are  offered  for  sale.  A  winter  scene  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  M.  Yranken  van  Lockeren,  was  sold  in  1825  for  three  thousand  francs,  and 
another  chef-cPceuvre  by  the  siime  master,  entitled  "  Landscape,  >vith  Figures  and  Cattle,"  at  a  public 
sale  in  this  metropolis  was  knocked  down  to  an  eager  purchaser  for  eight  hundi*ed  pounds.  So 
capricious  is  the  public  taste,  and  so  difTorent  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries  is  the  value 
set  upon  the  jmrntings  of  gi'cat  niastei-s.  At  one  time  a  moonlight  scene  by  Van  der  Neer  fetches 
something  less  than  three  pounds,  and  at  another  a  landscape  is  eagerly  bought  for  eight  hundred 
pounds ! 

*'TnE    RISING    MOON." 

In  this  view,  representing  the  rising  moon,  the  disposition  of  objects  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
observed  in  "Evening,"  but  the  scene  is  entirely  different.  We  can  fancy  that  Arnould  Van  der  Neer, 
dreamy,  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  as  he  was,  after  tidving  his  sketch  of  "Evening,"  was  still  unwilling 
to  return  to  the  abodes  of  men — that  he  wandered  on  alone  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  till  the  Queen  of 
Night  rose  in  her  calm  majesty,  and  that  the  painter  was  rapt  in  silent  admiration  of  her  beauty. 
Van  der  Neer  could  not  allow  this  effect  to  i^ass  unrecorded.  Ho  e\'idently  felt  the  influence  of  those 
pale  be-ams  which  the  poet  has  so  excpiisitely  described,  when  he  says — 

"  The  silyer  ligbt  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 
Sheda  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole. 
Breathes  to  the  heart,  and  gently  o'er  it  throws 
A  loving  languor  which  is  not  repose." 

Often  in  his  lonely  midnight  wanderings  must  ho  have  invoked  this  Cynthia,  not  of  a  "minute" 
but  a  life,  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in  the  words,  of  Milton,  in  "  Comus  : " — 

"  And  thou,  fair  moon, 
That  wont  to  greet  the  traveller  s  benison, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  thro'  an  amber  cloud 
And  disinherit  Chaos." 

As  his  dmwing  utensils  were  always  at  hand,  the  scene  wa.s  soon  immortalised.  The  reflection  of 
the  moon  on  the  river,  and  the  indirect  influence  of  its  rays  on  the  thatched  roofs  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  are  effects  that  a  master  mind  and  master  skill  alone  could  have  produced.  Picturesque  as 
are  the  cottages,  we  fi-ankly  own  we  had  rather  Dutchmen  inhabited  them  than  ourselves.  Even  the 
tall  trees  that  increase  the  beauty  of  the  scene  must  add  to  the  unhealthy  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  atmosphere  was  not  braved  with  impunity  by  the  great  Dutch  painters.  These  giants  in  art  were 
almost  all  shortlived.  There  is  great  merit  dis2>layed  in  the  composition  of  "The  Rising  Moon." 
The  boats  adorn  ^\dthout  encumbering  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  distant  prospect  of  the  town 
gives  depth,  and  the  dark  shadows  add  to  the  tone  of  the  tout  ensemble.  The  peasants  who  arc 
cleansing  the  fish  form  a  striking  group,  and  add  to  the  lifb  and  reality  of  the  scene  :  they  are  genuine 
natives  of  HoUand ;  the  ** gentle  moon"  does  not  "light  them  to  their  love,"  it  lights  them  to  their 
labour.  Possibly  these  figiu-es  are  by  the  great  Cuy-p.  As  we  before  observed,  his  pencil  was  at  the 
service  of  Van  der  Neer  (supposed  by  some  to  have  been  his  pupil).  We  find  no  record  of  the  price 
obtained  for  this  picture ;  but  it  ought  to  have  sold  well,  for  it  is  rich  in  merit.  Pictures  like  this 
"Rising  Moon"  may  be  appreciated  even  by  those  connoisseurs  who  have  formed  their  taste  and 
improved  their  time  in  the  classic  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  is,  moreover,  something  original 
about  this  night  scene.  Generally  the  moon  is  represented  high  in  the  heavens,  as  if  she  had  attracted 
the  gaze  of  those  who  had  not  sought  her.  The  fact  is,  even  artists  themselves  do  not  sufficiently  study 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  are  well  aware  that  few,  except 
houseless  vagrants,  couriei*s,  and  watchmen,  have  ever  observed  the  actual  rising  of  either  sun  or  moom 
Sincerely  do  we  hojKJ  that  the  publicity  given  through  the  "Art  Treasures"  to  the  paintings  of  such 
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men  as  Kembmndt,  Riiysdael,  and  Van  der  Neer,  may  lead  us  to  consider  the  question  where  these 
treasures  were  originally  discovered  ;  these  pictures,  which  modern  science  and  enteq)rise  have  mul- 
tiplieil  for  the  benefit  of  the  million — these  pictures  form,  indeed,  the  most  valuable  part  of  tlie  archives 
of  the  nobleman,  and  are  in  many  instances  the  mirroi-s  of  morning  and  night  scenes,  of  landscapes  and 
river  views,  such  as  our  own  country  can  ofler  in  abundance,  but 

*'  Wandering  there,  with  brute  unc  nscious  gaze," 

we  overlook  the  beauties  of  nature.  Our  minds  are  often  too  pre-occui)ied,  always  too  prosaic.  The 
feverish  thirst  for  gold  dries  up  the  fountains  of  i)ure  enjoyment.  In  our  unenthusiiistic  7iil  admi- 
ran,  the  plaiiLS,  the  rivers,  and  th^)  fields  display  their  diarms  in  vain.  Tlie  heavenly  bodies  rise  and 
set,  but,  while  we  can  count  our  gains,  wo  care  not  whether  it  be  by  sunlight  or  gaslight.  All  wo 
dislike  about  the  latter  is  the  tax  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  l^iit  poets  and  paintei"s  still  revel  Jn  the 
glories  of  Creation.  They  undoi-stand  each  otlicr,  they  are  eiich  other  s  iuterpretei*s.  Van  der  Neer 
liimself  would  have  listened  to  the  offusions  of  the  gifted  Mrs.  Eobinson,  when  she  exclaims — 

**  I  have  seen  the  pale  moon  from  her  silver  veil  peep, 
As  she  rose  from  her  cloud  dappled  bed; 
I  have  marked  the  dread  hurricane  yell  'mid  the  deep, 
And  its  lightning  play  over  my  head. 

**  I  have  sighed  o'er  the  sod  where  some  lover  was  laid, 
I  have  torn  the  rude  weeds  from  liis  breast, 
I  have  deckt  it  wiih  flowers,  and  ofl  I  have  sai'i, 
How  I  envy  thy  pallet  of  rest. 

**  I  have  seen  the  tall  fcrcbt  o'ei shadow  the  glale. 
And  extend  itd  broad  branches  on  high  ! 
But  how  suon  have  I  marked  its  rich  canopy  fade, 
And  its  yellow  leaves  hurled  to  the  sky. 

**  Since  such  are  the  scones  of  this  valley  of  care, 
Since  each  pleasure  is  miugled  with  paiu, 
Oh!  let  me  the  raptures  of  sympathy  share, 
And  my  b  'Sum  shall  scorn  to  complain." 

The  poetess  is  right.  None  .should  complain  who  Ci\n  meet  with  sympathy.  But  the  selfish,  hai-d- 
ening  influences  of  the  age 

"  Freeze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 

The  study  of  the  fine  arts  tends  to  correct  this  evil,  and  those  are  the  real  beneljictoi-s  of  their  kind 
who  as.sist  us  in  appreciating  all  that  is  lovely,  ennobling,  and  sublime,  whether  in  painting,  lit^jrature, 
or  mu.sic.  But  pauiting  has  this  advantiige,  that  it  is  at  once  o\u'  preceptor  and  our  example,  and  wo 
hope  that  many  a  young  artist  among  our  readers  has  endeavoured  to  represent  some  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  great  ma.steis  of  tli(^  ]>utch  school.  No  other  rfperfoire  supplies  such  good  modeb 
for  copying  as  the  '^Evenings,"  the  "Mornings,"  and  the  "Moonlights"  of  Arnould  Van  der  Neer. 

HIS   MERITS. 

The  gknce  of  melancholy,  which  Byron  cii\h  "a  fearful  gift,"  is  almost  unknown  to  the  mercurial 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe.  Eveii  in  France  it  is  only  of  late  yeai-s  that  the  icy  breath  of  the 
Noi-th  has  tempered  the  constitutional  gaiety  of  the  Gaul  with  a  ntiance  o/  melancholy.  For  this 
reason  the  masten)ieces  of  Kuysdael  and  Van  der  Neer,  so  much  valued  and  admired  in  our  own 
countiT,  have  never  found  a  ready  market  in  France.  The  national  taste,  however,  in  that  countiy  is 
undergoing  a  change,  and  we  now  find  that  many  Frenchmen  are  willing  to  indorse  the  following 
favourable  criticism  of  Alfred  Michiels  :— "^Vhat  poetical  dreams,  what  vagi-ant  thoughts  the  pieces 
of  Van  der  Neer  inspire  !  He  is  most  successftil  in  moonlight  scenes,  which  he  reproduces  with  mar- 
vellous  skiU.     A  sUver  river  slowly  winds  its  way  through  the  landscape.     The  tall  bulrushes  cluster 
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khmg  its  banlus.  At  s  little  distaniM  lie  a  few  acattered  hut^  and  fiirther  inland  ve  oatoh  a  glimpoe 
of  the  indented  borders  of  the  foregt  The  rayB  of  the  moon  give  a  tolvery  tone  to  the  mr&oe  of  tlie 
wavej  and  now  a  brilliant  bne  of  light  divides  it,  from  which  a  wan  and  wateiy  reflection  tinges  even 


the  slightoat  ripples.  Around  the  Queen  of  Night  is  a  circle  of  motley  clouds  which  shed  an  uncer- 
tain light  through  the  darkneas.  The  moon  ahinea  in  the  midst,  and  is  the  goddess  of  the  darkened 
hemisphere,  whose  form  would  be  inviaible  but  for  her  Goethe  himself  never  conveivtid  a  more 
inspired  aoena"  ^ 


TAH  DSR  HBBR.  »i 

At  tlie  time  that  Van  de.  Neer  painted  his  Hilciit  night  scenes,  no  Frenchman  would  hare  dr«amed 
of  discovering  in  them  the  sentiment  which  hod  inspired  the  p&inter;  none  would  have  penned  the 
criticism  we  have  just  quoted.  These  poetical  ebullitions  of  feeling  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
atout  himrt  and  matter-of-fact  good  sense  of  the  Frenchman  of  that  day.     Scarcely  had  be  a  &int  sua- 


picioa,  previous  to  the  literary  revolution  of  the  iiineieenlh  cenuuy,  of  the  meaning  of  La  Montaigne^ 
when  he  spoke  of  "  the  delicate  relish  of  melancholy." 

The  fcct  of  this  growing  appreciation  among  the  French  of  the  melancholy,  moon-struck  Van  dm 
Neer  is  probahly  owing  to  the  Anglo  mania,  which,  although  it  preceded  la  bdle  aJliance,  haa  certainly 
been  increased  by  it  And  a  belle  allianee  it  is  I  that  of  wealthy,  heorty,  honest  John  Boll — fine  fellow 
in  his  prime  1 — with  that  sprightly  coquette  la  beUc  France. 


ns 
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And  la  bdU  France  is  adopting  many  of  the  fasliioiis,  and 
BulL  All  the  ilegantea  in  Paria  are  weiiring  tartan  slriixvi,  it  li 
those  brave  Hi-hlaiidera,  wlio  ai-o  tmc  Britons,  and  ari;  ]nirt 
England  as  if  they  were  bom  Bouth  of  tlie  Twcud.     Tlie  tiistc  f< 


imbibing  many  of  the  tatttes,  of  John 
milUiiire,  on  tlieir  skirts,  in  honour  of 
f  our  trijdu  kingdom,  and  as  dear  to 
tliiit  "  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green 


tea,"  for  English  novels,  and  "  tjie  iiioou,'"  with  her  attendant  nielnuolioly,  is  sjii-cading  from  Paris  to 
the  farthest  provinces,  or  rather  de[«vrtmenta ;  and  ero  long,  Kiieh  jmintera  as  Van  der  Neer  will  Be  a^ 
popular  with  the  French  as  with  oursclveii.  And  yet  it  is  scarcely  iiiir  to  this  great  and  siuguhir 
genius  to  say,  "  such  painters  as  Van  der  Ncor ;"  for,  in  trntli,  there  arc  none  sucli. 

There  are  painters  of  moonlit  scenes  ;  but  thei-o  is  no  otJifi-  ])aiiiter  of  moonlight,  with  its  silvery 
transparency  and  spiritualiHing  jiurity.  Moore  sings  Hweetly  of  "  maids  who  love  the  moon."  Ko 
maid  ever  loved,  wooed,  watj;In'd,  and  worsliippfd  the  moon  as  did  this  great  painter,  who  dcvot«d  a 
life,  which  was  one  long  night,  to  tlie  close  and  jijissionfite  Htiuly  of  every  change  that  stole  over  that 
feir  face,  which  smili^d  on  him  as  on  tliat  ahepheivl  of  old,  Endyniiitn,  the  moon's  boy. 
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'  OLLAND  was  the  nursery  of  laudseapis  jmintcrs.  During  the  course  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  school  pi-oduced  many  first-rate  artists 
in  this  style,  and  among  the  iiunibtr  John  Asselyu  is  one  of  the  most 
original  j  rolific,  and  pleasing. 

In  discussing  the  characterij^tics  of  this  painter,  Albert  Aubert  exclaims^ 
AislIjii  is  so  mild  and  so  loveable,  so  impregnated  with  everything  tlmt  is 
mo'st  sweet  and   soothing  in   nature  !     In  the  foreground  of  his  jiiece  is  a 
stran  t  some  cattle  are  watering  at  the  stream.     Half  buried  in  the  shadow 
.  ot  the  aich  of  a  bridge,  supiwi'ted  ujioii  iiillara  composed  either  of  bricks  oi" 
the  rough  material  of  the   rock,  and  cemented  with  patches  of  mortar  now 
overgrown  with  gi'ass  which  conceals  the   fabiic,   are  hoi'ses,  asses,  and  goats.      Beyond  the 
rocky  bank   of  the  furtJicr  side  of  the  liver  spieail,  liir  in  the  distance,  undulating   gi-assy 
meadows.      On  ihe    horizon    the   heavens  glow  with    tlie   mild  gloiy   of  a  summer   sunset 
Higher  up  some  golden-fringed  clouds  float  in  tlie  deep  azure  of  the  culm  vault  of  heaven. 
This  jjicture,  such  as  I  liave  represented  it,  is  extant.     Dues  the  site  of  it  really  exist )     I 
ot,  nor  do  I  care;  for  wlietlier   it   exists  or  ni)t,  it  is  not  the  less  certain   that  all  the  objects 
which  are  here  represented  are  copied  from  nature." 

The  celebmted  connoisseur  who  penned  tliia  criticism  was  of  opinion  that  the  genius  of  the  painter 
should  eQianci])ate  him  from  any  servile  imitation  of  nature.  He  seems  to  think  that  nature  shoidd 
bo  subservient  to  the  genius  of  the  jjainter.  Katurc  jirovides  tlie  subject  matter,  nay,  more  than  the 
subject  matter,  she  furnishes  lire,  energy,  inspii'ation.  This  inspiration  tlie  artist  must  both  feel  and 
express.  "Nature,"  says  the  critic,  "may  dis]iky  all  her  beauty,  she  may  smile  in  the  suushine  and 
weep  in  the  shade,  but  she  is  neither  felt  nor  described.  Bhe  exists  without  the  assistance  of  Asselyn, 
but  without  him,  who  would  be  impregnated  with  her  peacefuluess,  her  sweetness,  her  loveliness ) 
without  him  the  canvas  might  indeed  repi-esent  the  place,  but  it  would  never  be  a  picture.  It  is  the 
master  skill  of  the  artist  alone  which  can  inspire  such  thoughts,  and  solve  the  problems  which  touch 
even  the  veiy  foundation  of  art." 

Asselyn  was  a  master  of  his  art,  but  the  rank  that  he  occupied  in  the  school  to  which  he  belonged 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Those  who  prefer  the  calm,  the  lovely,  and  the  suggestive  in  nature  to  bold 
and  startling  effects,  place  him,  as  a  landscape  paint«r,  betweeu  Claude  Lon'aine  and  Botli ;  and  asa 
painter  of  animals,  between  Karel  Dujaixlin  and  Bamboche." 

Great,  however,  and  unquestionable  as  are  his  merits,  the  French  biographer  Descamps  never 
once  makefl  mention  of  him ;  and  tho\^h  Houbraken  does  not  entirely  ignore  his  existence^  his  notiee 
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is  meagre  and  iinsatisfactoiy.  The  other  biogi-aphers  are  guilty  of  innumerable  crrora  in  their  account 
of  A«.selyn.  So  widely  do  they  differ  in  their  dates  and  details,  that  while  some  say  that  he  was  bom  in 
li>67,  othei-s  make  the  iate  of  his  birth  IGIO.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  such  discrepancies^ 
but  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he  was  bom  in  Holland,  somewhere  about  the  year  IGIO,  and  that 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Isaiah  van  de  Velde,  from  whom  he  learnt  to  paint  those  battle-scones  for  which, 
as  all  amateurs  are  aware,  he  was  afterwards  so  famous.  Sandrart  also  corroborates  this  opinion,  and 
as  ho  was  a  pei*sonal  friend  of  Asselyn,  his  t<jstimony  is  very  valuable.  Sandmrt  speaks  of  Amster- 
dam as  the  bii-thplace  of  Asselyn. 

It  is  quit^  cei-tain  that  Asselyn  started  for  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  his  professional  career,  and 
that  after  inspecting  the  principal  galleries  on  the  road,  he  made  a  long  stay  at  Rome,  where  his  own 
artistic  couutrynicn  gave  him  tlie  name  of  Crahhetje  (Dutch  for  little  crab),  on  account  of  the  malfor- 
mation of  the  fingei*s  of  one-  ot  liis  hands,  wliich  were  bent  inwards,  like  tlie  claws  of  a  cmb.  Never- 
theless, deformed  as  he  was,  lie  had  a  bold  and  easy  touch  and  a  light  and  graceful  style. 

Rome,  at  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  was  the  focus  of  an  illustrious  band  of  painters.  But  the 
masters  whose  manner  had  the  greatest  attractions  for  Asselyn  were  Claude  Lori-aine  and  Bamboche. 
What  a  curious  contrast !  How  strange  it  seems  that  he  should  have  bestowed  an  equal  amount  of 
admiration  on  two  cek'brities  so  entir(;ly  different  in  style,  tone,  and  handling.  The  one  devoting  all 
his  energies  to  the  study  of  light  and  shade  and  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  landscape  ;  the  other 
revelling  in  tavern  scenes,  and  translating  upon  canvas  all  the  wit,  the  humour,  and  the  sallies  of  his 
buoyant  and  lively  character — \initing,  indeed,  in  his  own  i)erson,  all  the  qualifications  of  the  poet,  the 
painter,  and  the  pantomimist.  Asselyn  was,  nevertheless,  an  equal  admirer  of  these  two  different 
artists.  Their  productions  gi-atified  at  once  both  the  taste  which  Italian  scenery  had  given  him,  and 
the  predisposition,  which  exists  in  all  Dutchmen,  for  the  commonplace  enjoyments  of  a  low  and 
sensual  life. 

Asselyn  followed  tlie  exanq)le  of  (Claude  in  making  a  careful  sui'>'ey  of  the  envii*ons  of  Rome,  not, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  (li.scr)vering  the  effects  of  sunshine  in  an  Italian  landscape,  but  with  the 
view  of  copying,  c>ne  after  another,  the  noble  scenes  which  he  stumbled  over  at  eveiy  step,  and  with 
which  he  has  so  skilfully  varied  his  landscape.  Whether  he  had  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  than  most  of  the  contempomry  artists  of  his  own  country,  or  whether  his  intimacy 
with  Claude  Lorraine  may  have  enlarged  his  sympathies,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  evident  that  from  one 
cause  or  the  other  he  acquired  a  classical  refinement  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  preserving  intact 
the  simj)licity  of  his  Dutch  cliaracter.  Those  crumbling  monuments  of  Roman  greatness — those 
ruinous  but  still  imperishal)le  records  of  the  world-wide  supremacy  of  the  domina  rerum,  or  mistress  oj 
empires,  he  studied  under  every  aspect  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  He  knew  them  by  rote.  His 
soul  sympathised  with  the  mournful  appearance  of  "  the  lone  mother  of  dead  empires,"  and  he  lingered 
for  days  over  those  relics  which  reminded  him  most  forcibly  of  the  incidents  of  her  glorious  history. 
Cicero's  villa,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  that  sacred  edifice  whence  the  Tusculan  disputations  take  their 
date,  would  keep  him  spell-bound  for  houi-s.  The  tottering  arches  of  the  Frasciiti  Aqueduct,  along 
which  the  water  wa^  conveyed  to  the  Palace  of  the  Ca\sars,  would  now  engross  all  his  attention  ;  and 
fui-ther  on,  the  circular  Temple  of  .the  8il>yl  at  Tivoli,  the  chapters  of  whose  Corinthian  columns  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  distinctive  acanthus,  employed  his  imitative  powei*s. 

Several  times  did  Ass(^lyn  attempt  a  design  of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  that  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  Marcellus,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Coliseum,  which  James  Callot  at  the  same  time  was 
engraving  so  faithfully  and  so  well.  These  eternal  niins  Asselyn  succeeded  at  last  in  representing  in 
a  style  that  satisfied  his  own  fiistidious  taste.  That  garb  of  green,  which  ludes  the  i^avages  of  time 
upon  the  crumbling  stone,  and  those  innumerable  shnibs  and  flowers  which  now  cover  the  arena 
where  once  the  groans  of  the  dpng  gladiator  excited  the  admimtion  of  a  conquering  but  cruel 
j)eople,  are,  through  the  magic  power  of  Asselvn's  brush,  beautifully  illustrative  of  our  own  poet's 
description  : — 

**  And  liere  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  mnrmured  pity  or  lond  roared  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered  ?    Wherefore,  but  because 
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Sacfa  irete  tbc  bloodf  drcut'  genial  Uwi 
ADd  the  imperiit  pleaanr^    Vberefore  not  t 
WbU  mattera  when  we  foil  to  GU  tha  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle  plaini  or  lut«d  apot : 
Bnth  are  bat  tbeatna  where  Ibe  chief  aolon  rob 


wberorc 


le  the  gl 


He  leuB  opon  his  hand  j  hia  monlf  brow 
Consent*  to  death,  bnt  eonqoera  agony  ; 
And  bia  drooped  bead  aiaks  gmloallj  low. 
And  throngh  bia  aide  the  laal  dropa,  ebtnog  alow 
Prom  tha  red  gash,  fall  hsTj  one  by  one. 
Like  the  fint  of  a  thunder  ihover  ;  and  now 

Ere  ceucd  tfae  infaaman  ahoot  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won." 
Or  Htill  more  spccilimlly  deacriptive  of  Asaelyn's  illusti'abiui) 
is  the  following  verse  ; — 

*'  But  when  tbe  n«ng  moon  begins  to  climb 

Tbe  topmast  arch,  and  gentlj  pauses  there; 

When  the  stars  twinkle  throngb  the  loapa  of  time, 

And  the  low  nigbt  breeie  warn  along  (be  air 

The  garland  fuieat  itbieh  the  gntjr  wails  wear. 

Like  lanrela  on  the  bald  Brat  Gmai'a  bead ; 

When  the  light  aliinea  aetcna,  bnt  doth  not  glares 

Then  in  tbia  tn«(^  allele  nuae  tbe  dead ; 
Heroea  hare  trod  tiii*  spot — 'tis  on  tbeir  daat  jre  Iread, 
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"TDK  TROOPER." 
In  comparing  Asselyn  with  Karel  Dujardin,  whom  he  resembles  in  mttnj  particalai's,  we  &re 
obliged  to  own  tliat  in  the  latter  there  is  more  depth  of  sentiment,  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
character.  The  former  ia  rather  influenced  by  the  superficial  appearance  of  things,  and  studies  effects 
more  than  canses.  On  this  account  he  has  a  lively  ftppreciation  of  the  phenomena  of  light.  Illutiiined 
by  the  mm,  the  landscape  appears  to  his  eyes  magnificent  and  sublime,  but  without  that  charm  of  mys- 
tery which  was  BO  highly  attractive  in  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Now  Karel  Dujardin,  although 
he  was  less  imposing  in  the  to«(  ensemble  of  his  piece,  was  more  effective  in  his  details.  There  are, 
however,  many  points  in  which  tlieso  two  ninstei's  resemble  each  other — points  which  prove  how  true 
they  both  were   to  their   great   mistress,   Nature.      The   picture  of  "The  Trooper,"   from   which  our 


engraving  is  copied,  is  characteristic  of  botL  The  scene  is  one  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Italy. 
The  ti'ooper  is  arranging  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  while  a  youth  in  attendance  upon  him  ia  drawing  up 
water  from  the  well  for  his  horse.  If  we  can  conceive  a  vino  twisting  its  tendrils  over  the  aperture  ' 
of  the  picturesque  cavern,  and  an  Italian  sky  with  its  dazzling  sun  without,  we  shall  have  a  piece 
which  would  be  as  characteristic  of  Karel  Dujardin  as  of  Asselyn.  The  ray  of  sunshine  which 
struggles  through  the  fissures  in  the  rock  illumines  the  croup  of  the  saddle  of  the  gray  horse,  which  is 
brought  into  relief  through  the  transparent  obscurity  of  the  cavern.  A.t  the  other  end  of  the  grotto 
we  see  a  rudely  carved  stone  stfurcase  wtiich  has  been  hewn  in  die  rock,  at  the  top  of  which  stAuds 
the  beast  of  the  muleteer  who  is  ascending  it.  Neither  Feter  de  Laer,  Dujardin,  nor  Wonvermans 
ever  achieved  any  production  more  pleasing  than  this,  nor  anything  in  which  the  Maro-oteuro  is  more 
artistically  managed.  "  The  Trooper"  is  one  of  Asselyn's  most  beautiful  cA^Winutn 
reproduced  it  in  an  engraving  executed  with  consummate  skill. 
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*'  HORSES  AND  ASSES  WATERING." 


A8selyn*s  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne  had  always  a  professional  object.  In  his  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  a  painter.  His  drawing  utensils  were  ever  at  hand,  and 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  he  sketched  villages,  antiquities,  figures,  everything  in  fact  that 
arrested  his  attention.  The  number,  says  D*Argenville,  of  the  paintings  he  executed  while  sojourning 
at  Borne  and  at  Venice  is  quite  miraculous.  One  day  two  young  pilgrims  of  the  softer  sex  were  struck 
by  his  steadfast  attention  to  a  view  he  was  sketching,  and  asked  permission  to  see  the  progress  he  was 
making.  They  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise,  and  the  painter,  emboldened  by  their  &iniliarity, 
b^ged  to  know  the  cause  of  their  pilgrimage.  **  We  are  Grermans,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two : 
"our  father  has  just  married  again,  and,  prompted  by  our  cruel  stepmother,  wishes  to  force  us  to 
take  the  veiL  As  my  sister  and  myself  have  a  horror  of  a  nunnery,  we  determined,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, to  convert  our  jewels  into  money,  and  trust  ourselves  to  Providence."  "  Alas !  sweet  ladies,'* 
said  the  painter,  "you  surely  run  many  risks  in  this  pilgrimage — so  lovely  and  unprotected."  No  doubt, 
could  he' have  known  the  verse,  he  would  have  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  the  poet ; — 

'*  Maidens,  do  yon  not  fear  to  stray, 
So  lone  and  loTely  through  this  bleak  way  ? 
Are  the  sons  of  the  South,  then,  so  good  or  so  cold, 
As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold !  * 

"  We  have,"  they  replied,  "  made  a  vow  to  Venus,  and  we  travel  in  fiill  reliance  upon  her  good  offices 
in  securing  us  each  an  excellent  husband."  Tlie  opportunity  was  very  tempting  to  the  susceptible 
painter,  who  at  that  time  was  "  fancy  free."  There  is,  however,  a  fate  in  these  things,  and  his  hoiu: 
was  not  yet  come.  The  scene  he  was  sketching  at  the  moment  was  his  celebrated  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
"  Cattle  Watering,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  light  in  this 
beautiful  piece  is  deficient  in  the  intensity,  splendour,  and  magical  beauty  of  that  of  Claude ;  but 
although  the  compass  of  his  powers  did  not  enable  him  to  reach  so  high  a  note  in  the  scale,  our  Dutch 
painter  has  represented  with  most  praiseworthy  and  tnithful  accuracy  the  effects  of  sunshine  and  the 
freshness  of  the  morning.  The  rocks,  the  ruins,  and  the  foliage,  which  we  remark  in  this  "  Cattle 
Watering  "  scene,  are  never  heavy  and  obscure,  but  always  enlivened  by  a  reflection,  for  with  him  light 
permeates  through  everything;  and  that  atrial  perspective,  of  which  he  gained  a  knowledge  from 
Claude,  enables  him  to  manage  his  horizons  so  that  they  gi-adually  lose  themselves  in  the  distance.  A 
luminous  mist  diffiised  over  the  atmosphere  relieves  the  abrupt  steepness  of  the  rocks,  as  well  as  the 
hai-sh  lines  of  the  distant  mountains  and  their  uneven  surfaces.  We  see  in  this  "  Watering "  scene 
how  the  ambient  tone  of  the  air  blends  together  the  various  shades  of  the  landscape,  joins  earth,  sky, 
and  water,  and  forms  of  the  different  parts  an  harmonious  whole,  calm  and  sweet.  It  is  an  imitation 
of  Claude's  style,  with  less  of  originality  about  it.  But  Asselyn  does  not  always  succeed  as  well  as  he 
has  done  in  this  piece ;  sometimes  his  colours  ai'e  badly  blended,  his  skies  and  his  sunlit  plains  are 
disfigured  by  a  reddish  tint,  and  his  painting,  instead  of  being  delicately  refined  and  almost  as  spirited 
as  that  of  Claude,  is  deficient  in  transparency.  It  is,  however,  but  seldom  that  we  have  to  complain 
of  these  defe^^ts.  For  the  most  part  he  has  been  very  happy,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  His 
gradation  of  tone  in  hw  sunset  scenes  is  highly  artistic,  and  it  is  in  pieces  such  as  these — less  careless 
than  those  of  Both,  and  less  magnificent  than  those  of  Claude — that  we  trace  the  splendour  of  an 
Italian  evening. 


"THE   FORD." 

In  the  midst  of  these  classical  monuments  of  vanished  greatness — monuments  which  would  have 
inspired  even  the  most  unimpressionable  of  his  profession  with  a  certain  style  and  manner — Asselyn 
was  able  to  indulge  at  once  his  own  sympathetic  nature  and  his  admiration  of  truth  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  figures  with  which  he  peopled  his  pictures.  He  visited  Rome  just  at  the  period  in  which 
Nicholas  Poussin  was  giving  birth  to  historical  landscai>e,  and  Claude  Lorraine  was  shedding  a  flood  of 
light  over  those  Arcadian  scenes  which  his  own  imagination  had  discovered.     Asselyn,  however,  saw 
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through  a  different  and  more  domestic  medium  these  relics  of  Eoman  taste  and. civilisation.  Where  a 
Claude  or  a  Poussin  would  have  introduced  a  gigantic  figure  of  Coriolanus,  Pyrrhus,  or  perhaps  even 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  Dutch  artist  painted  but  cows,  goats,  or  horses  only  half-broken,  and 
mules ;  whilst  the  Homan  peasant  was,  with  characteristic  unconcern,  ambling  past  the  glorious  trophies 
of  the  victories  of  Marius.  *.*  The  Ford  "  is  a  lovely  landscape,  in  which  the  painter  has,  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, created  a  contrast  quite  inspiring  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  The  homely  occupation 
of  the  figures,  contrasted  with  the  memories  which  these  debris  of  departed  greatness  bring  back  to  the 
mind,  is  highly  suggestive.  We  ask  ourselves,  can  these  roidly  be  the  descendants  of  that  race  of  con- 
querora — of  the  Scipios,  the  Camilli,  the  Gracchi  ? 

"  They  fell  devoted,  but  undying  ; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seems  sighing  ; 
Their  spirits  wrap  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkles  o'er  the  fountain 
Tiic  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 
Claims  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay  ; 
The  meanest  lill,  the  mightiest  river, 
R.)ll8  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
That  land  is  glory's  still — and  theirs  ! " 

Yes !  it  is  the  same  beautiful  land ;  but  with  nothing  left  it  of  its  former  self,  except  "  the  &tal 
gift  of  beauty."  Her  skies,  which  Asselyn  has  illumined,  as  we  see  in  this  piece,  with  so  transparent, 
pure,  and  penetrating  a  light,  are  still  her  own ;  in  all  other  respects,  she  is  but  the  sepulchre  of  an 
extinct  race  of  heroes  : — 

**  Rome  !  Rome  !  thou  art  no  more  - 

As  thou  hast  been  ! 
On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  satst  a  Queen. 
Thou  hadst  thy  triumphs  then  ; 

Peopling  thy  street, 
Princes  and  sceptered  men 

Bowed  at  thy  feet. 
Rome  !  Rome  !  what  hast  thou  now  9 

Thou  hast  thy  skies, 
Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow, 

Rome  !  for  thy  dower. 
Flashing  dark  cypress  grove. 

Temple,  and  tower.** 

These  ai-e  the  reminiscences  of  which  Assel^n's  piece  of  "  The  Ford  "  is  peculiarly  suggestive. 

We  have  seen  how  he  escaped  the  dangerous  fascinations  of  the  two  lovely  pilgrims.  But,  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  he  made  acquaintance  at  Lyons  with  an  Antwerp  merchant,  who  had  two  pretty 
daughtei-s,  of  whom  he  was  justly  proud.  Asselyn  was  this  time  fairly  caught.  The  eldest  was  engaged 
to  a  Bel .^ian  artist  of  the  name  of  Nicholas  de  Heldt-Stocade,  whom  Asselyn  had  known  while  at 
Venice,  lie  soon  became  the  captive  of  the  younger  daughter.  He  proposed  for  her,  and  was  ac- 
cepted; and  in  1645  the  two  brothers-in-law  returned  to  Holland  with  their  respective  wives.  These 
particulars  are  gathered  from  the  account  which  Houbraken  gives  of  our  artist  He  had  them  direct 
fix)iu  Laurent  Franck,  an  historical  painter,  who  was  living  at  the  time  in  the  house  of  the  Antwerp 
merchant,  Asselyn's  father-in-law. 

HIS  MERITS. 

In  the  world  of  amateui's  the  productions  of  Asselyn  created  a  great  sensation.  There  was  a 
novelty  about  them  that  they  fully  appreciated.  His  clear,  fresh,  and  transparent  tints  were  the  more 
ple:\smg,  because  they  offered  so  complete  a  contrast  to  the  harsh  and  abrupt  greens  of  Paul  Bril,  and 
to  the  not  less  harsh  or  less  abrupt  blues  of  Breughel  and  Roland  Savery.  James  Pinas,  and  his  illus- 
trious pupil  Rembrandt^  had  accustomed  the  Dutch  connoisseurs  to  strange  and  fantastic  effects  in 
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landscape  jtunting ',  but  Amelyn,  who  had  sncoenftdly  adopted  Claude's  h&ndling  and  mannar,  mr. 
prised  and  delighted  the  academici&iu  of  his  own  oountry  bj  a  light  and  warmth  which  th^  had 
never  eeeo,  either  in  nature  or  in  their  own  pointings.  As  Herman  Swanevelt  and  John  Both  both 
returned  from  Italy  about  the  same  time  as  Anelyii,  it  so  happened  that  the  raya  which  they  all  three 
borrowed  troiii  Claude  Lorrame,  illumined  all  the  paintmgs  of  the  North,  until  Ruysdael,  by  enveloping 


liiH  landscape  in  the  melancholy  liuu»  ut  his  own  timbre  guiiiut^  jirovtd  how  d<.^])  a  ]mthos  and  rval  a 
poetry  lay  beneath  a  clouded  sun  and  in  a  darkened  prospect. 

That  Asselyn  was  the  rage  at  Amsterdam  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Rembrandt,  who  at  tiiat 
time  was  painting  or  engraving  the  portnuts  of  all  his  illustrious  countiTmen,  took  that  of  Asselyn  in 
an  aqnafbrtis  engraving.  This  engtavii^  is  perlu^  the  meet  beautifiil  and  the  most  valuable  of  aL 
that  «ven  Rembrandt  has  executed.  It  is  a  half-length  portrait,  with  one  hand  resting  on  his  hip,  and 
with  the  other  clenched  on  a  teble,  upon  which  stand  his  palette  and  some  books.      He  wean  a 
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Ugh  and  peeked  hat,  quite  different  to  the  hata  of  Clemeot  de  Jongbe,  of  Ansloo,  and  of  the  other 
painters  whose  portraita  have  been  taken  by  Rembrandt  This  hat,  which  is  of  an  Italian  shape,  the 
painter  continued  to  wear  after  hia  return  from  Rome.    Bembwndt,  in  his  portrait,  has  most  okUfiillv 


diucealeii  the  defoiiueU  hands  and  diaUirteil  fmgei-a  of  Crabbetje ;  eo  that  lie  lian  actually  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  defect  which  would  greatly  have  perplexed  any  other  painMr.  The  background  of  the 
engraving  represents  an  easel,  upon  which  sl&nds  an  architectui^  landscape. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  Asaelyn  to  have  his  portrait  engraved  by  so  celebrated  a  master,  for  all 
those  whose  features  Bembrandt  has  reproduced  have  been  immortalised,  irrespective  of  their  own 
individual  merit,  by  the  genius  of  their  portrait  punt«r.  Who,  in  the  present  generation,  would  ever 
have  heard  of  the  name  of  Abraham  France,  of  Burgomaster  Six,  or  of  Coppenel,  if  Rembrandt  had 
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not  honoured  them  with  his  friendship  ?  But,  in  the  case  of  Asselyn,  his  ovm  merits  were  sufficient  to 
insure  an  immortality.  Without  possessing  any  striking  originality  of  style,  his  landscapes  are  ipme- 
diately  distinguishable  from  those  of  all  the  masters  whose  style  he  has  imconsciously  adopted  or  wil- 
fully copied.  If  we  comjwiro  liim  with  Claude  Lorraine,  whose  follower  he  undoubtedly  was^  we  see  at 
once  that,  even  in  his  re{)roductions  of  the  same  effects  of  light  and  the  same  scenes,  he  difiers  from  him 
in  style  and  manner.  Claude  turned  everything  that  he  touched  into  gold,  and  always  mTests  the 
nature  that  he  represents  with  some  portion  of  his  own  sublimity  of  character.  His  trees  are  not 
simply  those  that  ho  lias  seen  in  his  own  groimds ;  they  have  forms,  outlines,  and  waving  boughs — ^not 
after  the  fasliion  of  their  nature,  but  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  painter.  In  the  masterpieoes  of 
Claude  everything  recalls  the  em  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  His  temples,  liis  terraces,  his  figures,  skies,  and 
seas,  are  all  of  the  golden  age.  Asselyn,  on  the  other  hand,  receiving  simply,  but  yet  deeply,  the 
impressions  of  an  lUiIiiui  land.scape,  has  reproduced  on  liis  own  canvas  its  brilliant  and  beautiful  cha- 
racteristics. For  him,  unable  as  he  was  to  reacli  the  ideal  conceptions  of  his  great  master,  the  scene 
itself,  in  all  its  matcliless  loveliness,  wius  sullicient.  He  felt  tlie  beauty  of  those  desolate  solitudes  only 
teminted  by  ruins.  These  ruins  are,  in  his  pieces,  their  own  interpretei's ;  and  he  thought  them  more 
eloquent  as  he  found  them  than  any  poetry  of  his  could  make  them.  It  would  be  doing  him  injustice 
to  say  that  he  gazed  with  inditfercnce  upon  those  distant  relics  enwreathed  with  wild-flowers  and 
shrouded  with  the  mists  of  an  Italian  evening.  No !  He  felt  all  the  grandeur  of  the  sacred  spot ; 
and  has  let  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa  and  of  the  baths  of  Mecaenas  speak  for  themselves. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  in  his  figures  that  Asselyn  differs  from  Claude.  These  figures  are  all  niodero, 
and  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  rugged  roiids  of  Both's  landaciipes,  in  the  pieces  of  Bainboche, 
and  in  some  of  the  atpafortis  engmvings  of  Berglieui.  At  one  time  it  is  a  rustic  clad  in  goatskin, 
luging  foi-ward  his  ass ;  at  anotlier,  a  horseman,  liiustening  to  reach  the  distant  inn  before  dark ;  or  a 
herdsman  driving  his  cattle  across  a  ford,  in  his  endeavour  to  reach  the  rich  j)astures  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  smiling  hills,  of  which  the  wavy  outline  is  lost  in  the  horizon.  One  of  the  curious  chai:ac- 
teristics  of  Asselyn's  figure-painting  is,  that  when  las  figures  are  not  the  principal  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground, they  are  almost  always  with  their  backs  to  the  painter,  and  seem. to  give  an  additional  depth 
to  his  perspective  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  introiluced. 

Asselyn  s  battle-pieces  are  almost  as  famous  as  his  landsciipes.  They  are  somewliat  in  the  style  of 
his  early  master  Isaiah  van  de  Velde.  When  he  returned  from  Rome  he  brought  with  liim  much  of 
Bamboche's  rough  and  off-hand  manner.  According  to  Sandi-art,  the  picture-fimciera  of  Venice,  Lyons, 
and  Amstei-dam  were  eager  for  his  battle-scenes,  wishing,  no  doubt,  for  a  piece  in  which  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  all  his  varied  talents.  The  biographer  Sandi-ai-t  waa  himself  in  possession 
of  one  of  these  pieces,  in  which  Asselyn  represents  the  bridge  of  Solario,  near  Rome,  assaulted  bv 
Croats  and  defended  by  knights  in  armour.  Sandrai-t  eulogiscjs  the  action  and  the  truth  of  this 
striking  production  ;  and  as  he  was  himself  a  painter  of  considerable  re])utation,  his  praise  is  very 
valuable. 

Much,  however,  as  amateurs  admire  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Asselyn's  cJiefs-d^o&uvre,  he  is  not 
among  the  number  of  those  whose  works  increase  every  year  in  value.  But  although  he  does  not 
rank  with  Van  de  Velde,  Wouvcrniaus,  Both,  Ruysdael,  or  Claude  Lorraine,  he  retains  his  place  in 
public  museums  and  private  galleries.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  there  are  four  celebrated  pictiu-es 
by  Asselyn, ^a  view  of  "  The  Bridge  of  the  Lamentano  on  the  Teverone  " — "  A  Landscape  " — "  A  View 
of  the  Tiber  " — a  view  of  "  Ruins  in  the  Campagna."  In  the  Bridgewater  collection  there  is  also 
"  A  View  of  the  Tiber."  Neither  at  Hampton  Court  nor  in  the  National  Galleiy  is  there  a  single 
piece  by  Asselyn.  The  liighest  price  as  yet  given  for  any  single  production  of  his  was  2,460  francs,  or 
about  £100,  for  a  landscape,  at  the  sale  of  Blondel  de  Gugny,  in  1776.  In  this  landscape  there 
are  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  houses  and  rocks.  In  the  foreground  is  a  lady  dressed  in 
blue,  riding  a  gray  hoi'se,  together  with  eight  other  figures. 
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JOHN     BREUGHEL. 


lOGRAPHERS   l)ave  bequeathed    us  but  scanty   materials   for  a  i 

Breughel.     He  went  by  the  name  of  Velvet  BreiigLel,  or  Breugel  de  Vdoura; 

'  even  the  reason  for  his  acquiring  this  eiiithet  ia  diaputcd.    Baron  Heinecke 

■rta  that  it  was  given  to  the  artist  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  his  toueli. 

But  this  hfts  absurdity  on  the  vei-j'  fuco  of  it.     The  paintings  of  Breughel  ftr« 

I  not  remarkable  for  fineness,     Thoy  liavc  gi-eat  merit,  but  it  is  not  the  merit  of 

I  delicacy  or  softness. 

John  Breughel  was  called  IWivf  Breughel  from  the  fact  of  his  constantly 
J,  ,-  —  -  wearing  velvet.  His  jmrents  wciv  originally  pea-sants,  residing  in  the  village 
^5v^L  of  BrengTiel  (whence  the  artist's  nnino),  and  tins  village  of  Breughel  is  situated  near 
T^^    Breda. 

1 VD  I^'S  Cither  became  an  artist,  an<l  was  entitled  Peter  Breughel  the  FaoetUiu*.      He 

^3"  gained  this  sobriquet  fium  the  subjects  of  his  ]iaintings.     These  represent  country  feativitiea, 
i(n      fun,  and  frolics.     His  sketches  are  somethiiig  in  the  stylo  of  Hogarth.     In  the  exquisita 
'  *      hilarity  of  his  works,  Peter  the  Fiuxlioim  is  almost  unrivalled. 
John  Breughel  was  born  at  Ei-usscls,  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  exactly  say.     Howeyer,  it  in 
evident  from  autheutie  records,  that  ho  wiis  admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Antwerp  in 
1597.     Our  artist  received  his  education  at  Alost,  in  the  house  of  Peter  Koeek's  widow :  she  was 
related  to  liim  tlirougli  his  mother.     In  the  first  instance  he  learnt  miniature  and  water  colour  paint- 
ing, and  displayed  such  talent  for  these  branches  of  art  that  his  early  efforts  were  considered  quite 
extraordinary. 

At  length  John  Breughel  gained  adiaissioh  into  the  painting  room  of  Peter  Gockindt  The  mere 
fact  of  his  admission  was  sta  advantageous  to  him  as  a  regular  course  of  instniction  elsewhere.  Madame 
de  Genlis  aptly  observes  that  "the  eyes  liavc  absolute  jwwer  over  the  soul."  How  doubly  applicable 
is  this  observation  to  the  case  of  a  painter,  whoso  eye  perfonns  the  office  of  the  daguerreotype,  rather 
tlian  that  of  the  miiTor  that  retains  no  impi-essioii. 

Some  assert  that  Velvet  Breughel  was  his  father's  pupil.  This  statement  ia  not  borne  out  by  fact 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  works  of  Breughel  the  Facetious  and  those  of  his  more  celebrated 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  journey  to  Italy  was  the  necessary  part  of  a  painter's  career.  John 
Bi-eughel  therefore  started  early  in  life  for  the  south.  He  remained  some  time  at  Cologne,  probably 
ijxscinated  by  the  romantic  interest  that  antiquity  alwaya  passesscs  for  an  imaginative  mind.  We  can 
fancy  him  wandering  through  the  narivDW  ecclesiastical  sti-eets,  and  recalling  the  wild  legend  of  St. 
Ursula's  an'ival,  with  her  nine  thousand  attendant  virgins,  pure  and  blooming,  from  the  giijen  hills 
an<l  vales  of  happy  Albion.  With  what  images  of  grace  and  loveliness  must  the  artist's  mind  have 
been  stored  when  association  conjured  up  this  f>oetical  tradition  of  Cologne.  Nor  can  we  siippone 
Breughel  neglected  to  visit  the  neighbouring  city  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  the  birthplace  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  better  jiai't  of  Europe.  How  could  Breughel  fail,  impressed  as  he  was  with  admii-atlon  of  all  that 
is  great  and  noble,  to  reproduce  (thi'ough  the  magic  powers  of  his  art)  that  ancient  cathedral  that  still 
contains  the  bones  of  Oharlem^ne — of  that  great  ruler  whose  vigorous  min<l  still  influences  posterityJ 

But  even  from  the  birthplace  or  the  abode  of  conquerors,  Breughel  mnst  have  returned  with 
jdcaaure  to  Cologne,  for  Cologne  stands  \tpon  "  the  banks  of  Rhine."  Here  the  artist  may  have  been 
stnick,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  picturesque  charms  of  river  scenery,  with  the  effect  of  the  fore, 
shortened  bark  on  the  winding  stream,  and  the  reflection  of  Nature's  beauty  in  Nature's  mirror ;  and^ 
fortunately  for  Breughel,  he  was  a  devoted  worshipper  at  her  ahrine.  Ho  sketched  every  striking 
object  around  him,  without  waiting  to  work  up  these  sketches  into  finished  pictures. 

In  the  circumscribed  landscapes  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  inclosed,  ns  they  arc,  by  rocks  of 
prinleval  granite,  Breughel  acquired  the  viiiUum  in  parvo  art     Ho  learned  how  to  grotip  numerous 
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objects  together  in  a  email  compass  ;  and  his  taieut  was  remarkable  in  giving  to  each  ita  proper  place 
and  proper  proportions.  And  who  ahall  aay  that  Breughel  reaped  only  these  advantages  from  familiBii^ 
with  magnificent  prospecta !  The  Rhine  and  its  romantic  banks  may  have  inspired  him  as  tliey  did  our 
own  hard,  some  centuries  later.  At  least,  we  may  suppose  that  the  pretty  viUage  girls  were  aa  lordy 
in  the  yoimg  painter's  eyes  as  in  those  of  the  poet,  and  that  beauty  in  the  abstract  would  be  more 
likely  to  influence  the  imagination  of  Breogbel 
than  of  the  Uasi  spoilt  child    of  fortune    and  of 

"  Tbe  eaatled  crag  of  Dnchenfela 

Looks  o'er  the  wid«  and  vinding  Rhio^ 
Whnte  breut  of  mtten  broadly  sirolU 

Beaeftlb  the  banks  tb&t  brni  (hs  Tine. 
And  billa  k11  rich  vith  bloaomed  tiM^ 

And  ficldi  tbit  promiM  com  and  wine. 
And  Ksttei«d  cities  erovning  tliem, 

Whnn  fkr  white  mSa  along  them  ihiM^ 
Haie  formed  a  tetoe  that  I  ■bould  Me 

With  double  joj  vert  thon  witb  me. 
"  And  peasant  girla  wilh  deep  blue  eje*. 

And  handi  that  offer  eaH;  floven. 
Walk  amiling  o'er  thii  paradiaa. 

Aronnd  the  frequent  tendal  t«*M*  • 
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Througli  gre«n  leavcB  lift  their  wftila  of  gray. 
And  msD;  a  rock  tluit  ateeplj  lowers, 

ADd  aoUs  arch  id  proud  dacay, 

Inxtk  o'sr  this  vule  of  ilDUgc-boven  ; 

Bat  ODC  thing  want  these  banks  of  Bbine, — 

Th;  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  ! 

"  I  send  the  dowera  ^ven  to  me, 

Although  before  they  meet  thy  touch 
I  koow  that  thtj  muat  wiihited  be, — 

But  jet  reject  them  not  as  bucIi,^ 
For  I  have  tn^Burcd  Ihttu  as  dear, 

Because  they  stitl  will  luect  thine  ey-., 
And  tiuide  thj  aoul  to  luiue  erea  here, ' 

Wbea  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  '•'a^i, 
And  know*!!  them  gathered  hy  the  Rhiii.-, 


"  The  river  nobly    oama  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchauted  ground. 
And  alt  its  thousand  tum>  di.-close 

Some  fresher  beauty  voryiug  rouod. 
The  loftiest  breast  its  wiuh  loight  bound 

ThrODgh  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  a  spot  oa  earth  be  fiiund 

To  beauty  and  to  me  more  dear, 
Conld  thj  dear  eyes,  in  following  mine. 
Still  sweeten  more  tbes«  banka  of  Ehine/' 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  hajipy  effect  of  scenery  like  that  of  "  The  banks  of  Rhine"  on  our  young 
painter's  imagination  t  Nevertheless,  it  waa  not  in  landscape  that  he  first  distinguished  himself.  It 
was  a  flower  piece  that  established  his  reputation  at  Gologna  This  picture  was  entitled  "The  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  ;"  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wise  man's  decision  in  the  caiM  of  the  two 
mothers.     The  subject  of  Breughel's  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  is  the  Queen  of  Sheba'a  test  of  the  king's 
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wisdom.     Sho  is  seen  presenting  to  the  monarch  real  and  artificial  flowers,  while  he,  in  his  turn,  lets 
loose 


(/ 


The  htaven-tanglit  bee,  whose  instiuct  cannot  err. 


•« 


Of  course,  the  flowers  form  the  principal  objects  in  this  picture,  since  it  is  ostensibly  a  flower  piece. 

John  Breughel  always  delighted  in  that  rich  and  \'ivid  colouring  which  Nature  only  sports  occa- 
sionally, at  least  in  our  hemisphere.  This  taste  he  shared  with  Paul  Bril,  Coninxloo,  David  Vicken- 
booms,  and  Roland  Savery.  John  Breughel  used  up  all  the  briglitest  colours  on  his  palette,  in  all 
their  pristine  purity  and  integrity,  and  without  any  attempt  at  neutndising  or  softening  their  tone. 
His  blues  and  greens  are  as  dazzling  as  were  those  in  vogue  among  the  first  painters  in  oils, 
Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck.  It  is  a  misttike  to  attribute  this  rawncf^s  of  tone  to  the  j)orishable  nature 
of  the  varnish  which  some  connoisseurs  pretend  softened  and  blended  the  colours  when  the  picture 
first  lefti  the  artist's  hands. 

Ignorant  and  clumsy  picture-cleunei-s,  who  call  tlKinsolves  *'  restorers,"  but  some  of  whom  we 
designate  "destroyers,"  may  have  injured  the  surface  of  Konie  of  these  old  paintings,  but  others  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  peifect  preservation,  and  even  in  these  specimens  the  colouring 
is  so  brilliant  and  gaudy  that  it  wounds  and  wearies  the  eye. 

But  not  only  in  the  I^w  Countries  and  in  Germany  did  the  first  painters  employ  prismatic  hues 
of  dazzling  brightness ;  in  Italy  and  Spain  we  lind  ai-t  at  its  bii*th  aiTayed  in  all  the  coloui-s  of  the 
rainbow.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  the  i)ainte(l  windows  of  their  cathedrals,  which 
were  like  sheets  of  precious  stones,  and  their  illuminated  !MSS.  rich  in  every  brilliant  hue,  influenced 
the  tastes  of  painters  and  ])eople. 

From  Cologne,  where  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine  country  had  long  delayed  him,  Breughel  set  out 
for  Rome,  whither  his  fame  had  already  preceded  him.  In  tlie  Eternal  City  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Cardinal  Frederick  Borrom^e,  who  became  liis  patron,  retiiined  him  for  a  time  as  a  member 
of  his  household,  and  made  him  paint  many  small  pieces  which  were  afterwards  disposed  of  at  Milan. 
Some  of  these  are  i-anked  by  connoisseurs  among  the  chefs-crauvre  of  the  Flemish  master.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  "Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,"  "The  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antweqi,"  "St.  Hierome 
in  the  Desert,"  and  a  painting  on  copper  of  "  The  Four  Elements." 

No  traveller  ever  ^^sited  the  public  library  at  Milan  ^vithout  stopping  to  admire  those  wonderful 
pieces  which  are  so  well  calculate<l  to  display  all  Breughel  de  Yelours'  varied  talents.  His  fertile 
imagination  could  make  of  Earth  a  Garden  of  Eden,  and  such  was  his  universality  of  talent  that  he 
could  paint  with  life-like  reality  all  figures  of  men  and  beasts,  and  faithfully  describe  every  detail  of 
still  life.  Innumerable  are  the  ai-tists  who  have  designed  allegorical  jiictures  of  the  four  elements 
Breughel,  however,  was  original  in  his  conception  of  a  hackneyed  theme.  His  tablciiu  on  this  sub- 
ject did  not  consist  of  a  series  of  uninteresting  allegories,  or  of  a  pictui^e  iTproduced  for  the  hundredth 
time  of  the  pleasures  which  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  can  j>rocure  for  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  carries 
us  back  to  the  simple  history  of  the  creation.  On  sheets  of  copj)er,  not  more  than  two  feet  square,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the  whole  world — all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  all  the  birds  of  the  air, 
all  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  he  has  enlivened  the  scene  with  a  freshness  of  tone,  a  brilliancy  of  light, 
and  a  profusion  of  details  which  have  been  the  admii*ation  of  spectators  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
"I  know  of  no  painter,"  says  Cambry,  "whose  colouring  leaves  a  livelier  impression  on  the  memory." 
Breughel  knew  how  to  vie  successftilly  with  the  splendours  of  nature.  In  his  "  Elements,"  the  earth, 
or  rather  "  Terra,"  is  not  the  symbolical  figure  of  woman,  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  Cybele,  but 
his  "Terra"  is  the  material  matter-of-fact  earth  that  we  tread  upon,  clothed  with  verdure,  adorned 
with  flowers,  shaded  with  trees — the  earth,  indeed,   which  all  animals  inhabit,  tame  and  wild,  savage 

and  shy. 

Breughel  seems  to  have  had  a  lively  vision  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the  fiiftih  day  of  the 
creation,  when,  upon  the  emerald  carpet  of  Eden's  lawn,  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  plain 
mingled  together  in  friendship  and  fondness,  and  the  lion  had  no  terrors  for  the  lamb.  According  to 
the  fashion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  makes  fire  the  representative  of  everything  useful  and 
ornamental.  The  tools  of  the  alchemist,  all  utensils,  whether  of  metal  or  of  glass,  that  are  fused  in 
the  furnace,   vessels,  vases,  armour,  everything  indeed  in  which  fire  is  the  transforming   agent,   is 
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reproduced  with  consummate  skill  by  the  artistic  pencil  of  Breughel,  whose  prolific  imagiimtiou  8U[>- 
plies  him  with  varied  and  beautiful  designs. 

The  air  is  peopled  with  birds,  butterflies,  chafers,  and  insects  on  the  wing  that  a  microscopic  power 
alone  can  discern,  in  all  their  variety  of  hues  and  forms.  The  feathery  glories  of  the  Chinese  pheasant 
vie  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  bird  of  paradise  and  the  starry  wonders  of  the  peacock*s  tail. 

The  watery  element  teems  with  a  prodigious  number  of  fish  and  shells,  but  he  here  blends  with  the 
authentic  history  of  creation  many  of  the  fictions  of  m^i^holog}'.  The  wide  expanse  of  waters  is  subject 
to  the  sway  of  an  amorous  Naiad.  Even  the  scaly  cai-p  own  "  the  soft  impeachment ; "  and  to  render 
still  more  effective  the  beautiful  colouring  of  this  highly-finished  piece,  the  painter  has  managed  to 
introduce  all  the  lively  and  varied  hues  of  the  minbow.  "The  objects  in  this  design,"  says  Cochin, 
"  are  so  diminutive,  that  their  production  in  so  small  a  compass  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  art ;"  but  when 
seen  through  a  magnifying-glass  the  astonishment  of  the  beholder  is  still  further  increased  by  the  won- 
derful accuracy  and  truthfulness  with  which,  as  he  will  perceive,  fisli,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  all  repi*esented. 
So  life-like  are  they,  that  they  seem  to  be  actually  in  motion.  Their  outline  is  so  correct,  and  their 
colouring  so  tnie  to  nature,  that  even  when  discerned  through  the  magnifier  their  "finish"  is  unim- 
peachable. 

*'  THE  WAYSIDE  SHRINE." 

This  piece  is  painted  on  copper,  and  is  scarcely  larger  in  size  than  our  engmving.  It  forms  part  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  M.  Jules  Duclos,  a  picture- fancier  as  kind  and  obliging  as  ho  is  discriminating 
and  accomplished.  The  [)roductious  of  this  master,  unlike  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  have 
rather  lost  than  gained  in  public  estimation  during  tlie  lapse  of  the  hist  two  centuries.  Breughel  de 
Velours  has  his  faults.  I£e  has  been  justly  taxed  with  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  aerial  perapective. 
His  distances  are  of  so  hai*sh  a  blue  that  they  do  not  vanish  iin})cr(!eptibly.  He  fatigues  the  eye  by 
the  predominance  of  reds  in  the  garments  of  his  figures,  and  the  greens,  of  wliich  he  is  so  fond,  are  too 
bright  to  be  jjlcasing.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects — and  defects  they  certainly  are — Breughel  is  a 
iminter  of  the  highest  pretensions,  and  so  admimble  in  landscape,  that  he  can  render  the  most  common- 
place and  unpromising  views  interesting  and  picturesque.  His  scenes  in  Flanders,  of  wliich  this 
"  Wayside  Shrine  "  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  conception  and  execution,  are  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  works.  There  is  no  question  that  the  estimation  in  which  these  views  are  held,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  been  engraved  by  Lebas,  who  has  corrected 
all  the  defects  of  Breughers  colouring.  In  these  scones  are  united  the  peculiarities  of  Ostade  with  the 
genius  of  Teniei^;  and  as  to  the  landscape,  Paul  Bril  himself  has  never  displayed  more  spirit  or  greater 
loveliness,  lightness,  and  firmness.  They  wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  le%'el  monotony  of  the  plains 
about  Antwerp,  will  admire  the  skill  with  which  Breughel  has  made  the  pictui'cs  which  reproduce 
them  interesting  through  the  introduction  of  wayfarers  on  horseback  and  foot,  of  the  interminable 
rows  of  trees  which  line  the  sides  of  tlie  long,  straight  roads,  paved  with  granite,  and  of  the  vaiious 
vehicles  of  traffic  which  traverse  them.  Tlie  dock-tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antweii)  figures  in  almost 
all  these  pieces ;  and  now  and  then  tlie  level  landscape  is  varied  by  the  appearance  of  a  windmill,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  family  of  barn-door  fowls  chuckling  at  the  entmnce  of  a  smiling  village,  through 


which  runs  a  luoandoring  l)rook. 


"THE    WAGON." 


In  Ih-eughel's  best  pieces  there  is  continuous  action,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  exactly  the  revei-se  of 
Ruysdael.  The  whole  object  of  the  one  is  to  give  domesticity  to  his  pieces.  They  are  in  all  respecta 
the  haunts  of  men.  Everything  indicates  life,  activity,  reproduction,  fertihty,  gregai-iousness,  civilisa- 
tion, progress,  industry,  and  inventi^  perception.  There  is  no  tameness,  no  stagnation,  no  stereo- 
typed characteristics,  even  in  the  monotonous  scenes  from  which  he  necessarUy  copied  his  tableaux. 
Ruysdael,  on  the  contrary,  avoids,  as  he  would  the  plague,  every  ti*ace  of  his  race ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  cltefe-d^ osuvre  of  these  two  great  masters  form  so  striking  a  contrast.  This  wagon 
scene  teems  with  animation.     The  fertility  of  the  painter's  fancy  transforms  our  dreary  earth  into  a 
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Oudcn  of  Eden.     Peace  and  Plenty  sre  the  order  of  the  day,  and  with  the  enviable  power  he  poa- 
sewied  of  representing  nature  under  all  her  phases  and  in  every  style,  he  was  never  at  a  loss. 

The  historians  of  the  time  differ  as  to  the  date  at  which  Breughel  completed  his  profeanonal  edtit^ 
tion  at  Borne.  Mariette  says  that  he  was  certainly  there  in  ttie  year  1593.  "liua  date,"  adds  he, 
*'  I  find  on  a  drawing  of  the  Colisenm.  sketched  by  Breughel  in  the  August  of  that  year.'  And  Jt 
aeems  probable  that  he  was  only  admitted  as  a  graduate  into  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Lake  after  his 
return  from  Italy.     It  is  qiiiie  clenr  tliat  he  waa  back  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  as  in  the  foUowing  jmt 


Kul>en!t  was  admitted  into  tlic  aanie  brolhcrliood,  and  set  out  for  It4kiy  in  1600.  It  seems,  therefore 
likely  that  Breughel  and  Rubens  became  intimate  at  this  time,  anil  began  to  paint  in  a  kind  of  part- 
nersliip  of  talent.  There  aro  many  pieces  executed  by  Iluben«  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  whidi 
Brenghcl  ornamented  with  flowers.     The  Madonnas  paint<^  by  "  the  Prince  of  Paintera"  were  the 

subjects  which  our  artist  loved  to  incase  in  garlands  of  lilies,  tulips,  jessaminea,  and  rosee,  diver- 
tufied  by  gaily-coloured  butterflies,  cockchftfets,  and  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  amongst  which 
always  figures  the  pet  parrot  of  the  painter.  Eubens's  brilliant  colouring  would  have  eclipaed  every 
other  fellow-labourer's  work  ■  but  Breughel  ahines  with  an  independent  lustre,  even  side  by  wde  with 


KiiImhr,  and  Rubens  ia  tlie  only  painter  who  can  commBiid  the  admiration  of  all  beholders  for  hiK 
6giire  piecQH,  even  in  the  miditt  of  the  beautiful  bouquets  of  his  friend. 


..  -.--5 
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Mi 

Mr  /  X  u^^H^D 

Hu  often  did  Breughel  do  Veloiira  reprixluco  a  terrestrial  paradise,  that  h< 
"  Brenghel  de  Puradis,"  in  contradiatinctiou  to  Ids  brother,  Peter  Breughel,  who  ^ 


haa  been  surnitnied 
u  commonly  known 
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by  the  name  of  "  Breughel  de  TEnfers.'*  The  figures  in  these  scenes  of  Paradise  are  sometimes  the 
handiwork  of  Henry  Van  Balen ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  picture  in  the  Louiiore.  Sometimes  they  hare 
been  introduced  by  Henri  de  Klerck,  and  sometimes  by  llubens  himself 

In  the  museum  of  La  Haye  there  is  a  magnificent  painting  of  *'  Paradise,"  the  joint  production  of 
Rubens  and  Breughel  de  Velours!  In  the  foregiound,  the  "  Prince  of  Painters "  Las  placed  the 
figures  of  Adam  and  Ev^  while  a  finely  ])roportione(l  bay-honie  occupies  the  corner  of  the  piece.  At 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  whicli,  like  Adam  himself,  luid  known  no  ju'ogenitor,  is  seated  the  first  of  human 
mould  ;  beside  him  stands  Eve,  in  all  her  naked  grace  and  beauty.  With  the  object  of  developing  the 
perfect  propoi-tions  of  the  mother  of  mankind,  the  artist  has  represent<3d  her  as  i*aisiiig  her  hand,  to 
pluck  the  fatal  apple, 

*'  Source  of  all  our  woes  ;'* 

which  the  Serpent,  twisted   round   the  branches  of  the  tree,  is  enticing  her  to  taste.      These  figures 
Rubens  has  executed  with  the  most  praisewoHhy  care.     It  is  true  that  the  Eve  Ls  still,  in  her  redun- 
dant proportions,  the  prot<jtype  of  Isabella  Brandt,     Ikit,  though  .some  may  object  to  the  eniianpoinJt^ 
all  must  ackuowl  edge  the  merit  of  the   colouring.     There  is  a  lini^h  and  a  refinement  about  these 
figures,  which  are  seldom  the  characteristics  of  the  ])r(Kluetions  of  the  great  master ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  anxious  that  they  should  harmonise  with  the  ])recious  gems  of  Breughel.     Conti-ary  to  his 
usual  practice,  Rubens  has  afiixed   his  autogi'aphie  signature  to  this  i)icture,  which  bears  also  that  of 
Breughel  de  Veloui's.     Myriads  of  birds  and  beai>ts  ]ieo2>le  this  panidise  of  the  first  of  "human  mould," 
which  is  intci*sected  by  running  brooks,  and  is  redolent  of  the  incense  of  floweiu     The  deer  sports  his 
branching  antlers  among  the  boughs  of  the  forest ;  the  brindled  tig(»r  and  the  placid  cow  are  playing 
together  on  the  grass ;  and  the  lion  is  j)eacefully  standing  in  tlui  midst  of  the  flock  of  sheep,  who 
require  as  yet  no  she[>herd  ;  the  peacock  is  displaying  the  painted  glories  of  his  tail  at  the  feet  of 
Eve,  who  plants  her  model  foot  ])etw(;en  the  dog  and  the  cat,  as  though  she  already  hesitated  between 
loyalty  and  treachery.     This  picture,  which  is  here  minutely  described,  because  it  gives  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  style  of  Breughel  de  Velours,  came  from  the  collection  of  M.  Delacoui-t  Van  der  Voost,  at 
Leyden,  from  whom  it  was  ])urchased  by  the  stadtholder  f(»r  the  museum  of  La  Haye,  at'the  jn*ice  of 
7,350  florins,  or  nearly  ^£800. 

Breughel  mariied,  at  Antwerp,  a  fair  Fleming,  whose  beauty  has  been  celebrated  in  Flemish  verse 
by  the  painter-poet,  Cornelius  Shut.  The  fniit  of  this  union  Avas  a  daughter,  of  the  name  of  Ann 
Breughel,  famous  for  having  had  three  illustrious  guardians  during  her  minority — this  same  Comehua 
Shut,  Van  Balen,  and  Rubens  ;  but  still  more  famous  for  having  been  the  wife  of  David  Tcniei's. 

"VIEW  NEAR  BRUGES." 

Breughel  was  connected,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  nearly  all  the  great  painters  of  his  time  and 
country.  When  Vandyck  began  that  magnificent  gallery  of  ])aiuters'  poi-traits,  which  Lucas  Woster- 
man,  Pontius,  Bolswert,  and  Peter  de  Jode  have  engraved,  he  did  Breughel  the  special  honour  of 
tracing  his  portrait,  in  aquafoi-tis,  wiLli  his  own  hand;  and  the  engraving  is  one  of  the  best  that 
even  Vandyck  himself  has  ever  executed.  It  is  really  (juite  curious  to  see  how  a  few  lines  and  points, 
sketched  by  the  ma.ster  hand  of  Vandyck,  can  impart  life,  expression,  and  chai-acter  to  the  figure  of 
Breughel.  The  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  the  difterent  members  of  the  artistic  brotherhood  of 
St.  Luke,  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  so  much  joint  workmanship  in  their  eeparate  pieces,  even 
where  no  such  foreign  aid  was  necessary.  Surely,  so  famous  in  landscape  as  Rubens  was,  he  could 
have  painted  the  backgi'ound  of  his  historical  pieces  himself ;  and  it  must  have  been  either  fix)m  freak 
or  favour  that  he  applied  to  Wildens,  Van  Uden,  or  Breughel  de  Velours  for  a  landscape,  or  a  garland 
of  flowers,  to  accompany  his  figures.  In  the  same  way,  if  Breughel  asked  his  friend  Rubens,  or  Van 
Balen,  to  paint  the  figures  in  his  "  Paradise,"  or  Rotenhamer  to  paint  the  holy  wayfarers  in  "  their 
flight  into  i^ypt,"  it  was  from  no  want  of  capacity  in  himself  No  painter,  indeed,  of  his  time  was 
more  aufait  at  figure-drawing.  Of  this  he  has  given  indisputable  proof  in  his  "  Scenes  in  Flanders," 
and  especially  in  his  "  View  near  Bruges,"  which  we  repi*oduce  in  the  accompanying  engi'aving.  In- 
deed, his  skill  in  this  department  of  his  art  was  so  great,  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  his 
professional  brethi'en  came  from  all  parts  to  ask  for  his  assistance. 
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It  haa  frequently  happened  that,  while  Van  Balen  and  Henri  da  Elerck  -were  erdivenisg  the  eme- 
rald bowers  of  Breughel  with  their  beautiful  nymphs,  Breughel  himaelf  was  artistically  driving  a  flock 
of  sheep  through  the  landscape  of  a  friend,  or  actually  peophug  with  figures  and  animals  the  mountainous 
sites  of  Joaae  de  Momper.  Oft«n  has  he  undertaken  to  introduce  a  crowd  of  supplicants  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  churches  of  Peter  Neofs  and  Henry  Steenwyck,  These  crowds  Breughel  was  very  fond  of 
painting  j  and  he  was  never  occupied  more  to  bis  own  satisfaetion  than  when  he  was  cramming  a  large 
number  of  subjects  into  a  canvas  too  small  to  hold  them.  He  was  very  clever  in  representing  devotees 
kneflling,  in  long  files,  before  the  sbrino  of  the  Antwerp  cathedral,  while  the  canons  were  sitting  in 
the  choir,  or  tlie  choristera  round  the  organ ;  and  ho  loved  to  paint  the  various  members  of  a  large 


1  prbcosflion  before  the  pauper  c; 


family,  clothed  in  tlicir  Sunday  best,  ns  they  passed 
come  to  witness  the  public  baptism  of  the  iufant  heir. 

"  One  of  the  most  teiutiful  pieces  of  Bi'eughel,"  says  Mavief  tc,  "  is  in  Ihc  collectii 
Eug6ne  of  Savoy.      The  subject  is  the  nniiunl   procession  of  twelve  virgins,  which  taki 
sels,  in  conformity  with  the  ndes  laid  down  by  the  Infanta  Jsabelln,  who  founded  the 
piece  the  painter  has  introduced  a  nxtmbcr  of  figures,  which  urc  designed 
skill.      So  fldmimbly  are  the  diff'prfiit  heads  touched  otf,  tlint  they  haw  hi 


of  the  Prince 

place  at  BniB- 

dcr."     In  this 

th  consummate  taste  and 

oitcn  taken  for  the  work 


of  Vandyck.     His  peculiar  excellence,  however,  consisted  in  the  prixluctioii  of  landscapes,  animals,  and 
flowers,  which  ho  ]iainted  with  great  spirit  and  high  "  finish." 

Felebien  places  the  death  of  Breughel  in  the  year  1G42.  Tiiis  recoixl  docs  not  tally  witli  the  date 
affiled  in  the  cjitalogue  to  a  tableau,  entitled  "  Scipio  Africanus  liefore  Carthage."  The  piece  is  thus 
described  :  "  Bretigkd,  166n,/^c.  oni-ersS."  As,  however,  in  the  yeni-  IfiOO,  Breughel  would  have  been 
eighty-five  years  oM,  and  ns  it  is  not  probable  that,  at  that  advanced  age,  ho  could  have  painted  so 
remarkable  a  piece,  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  author  of  the  catalogue  has  made  some  mistake. 
Moreover,  as  Breughel's  daughter,  Ann,  had  three  guardians  at  the  time  of  lier  marriage  with  David 
Teniers,  which  took  [ilace  previous  to  the  year  16G0,  her  father  could  not  have  been  alive  at  the  time. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  that  Fflebien's  account  is,  after  all,  the  correct  one. 
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^  ELAXCIKJLY  is  the  characteri.stic  of  most  of  the  che/s-tl'miivre  of  the 
jiainters  of  tho  Xoi-th.  Thei-e  are,  however,  some  remarkable  exceiv 
fii)ns.  lici^'liem'a  pictures,  full  of  light,  life,  livelinefus  and  gaiety, 
fiiiiii  a  striking  conti-ast  to  the  sond>re-tiuted  pieces  of  Everdingen,  the 
t"o  Kuvsdacls  Isaac  Van  O.stade,  and  Van  (ioy.n,  who,  if  they  allow 
davli^lit  any  admission  into  their  tahknv^r,  p.iint  it  of  a  »>.!,  grayish,  and 
suiidued  tone ;  such,  indeed,  as  it  shines  during  the  sickly  hours  of  a 
winters  day  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  >'orth.  Berghem  was  of  a 
dilTeieut  temiiei-ameat,  and  the  bias  of  his  mind  tinctures  the  productions 
of  his  brush.  To  him  tlie  sombre  hue  of  a  cloudy  sky  had  no  fascination ; 
the  lonely  glen,  were  not  in  haimony  with  the  innate  joyousness  of  his 
j:ini>w  was  distasteful— pen  si  ven  ess  unknown  to  hira.  The  landscape 
:pectcd  gleam  of  sunshine  was  his  delight  He  wished  to  see  nature  as 
■n  genius,  and  as  peaceful  as  bis  own  bosom.  Not  one,  perhaps,  of  the 
ifi  had  more  masters  than  Berghem  ;  not  one  had  so  little  need  of  any. 

art  from  his  fether,  who  was  a  humble  painter  of 


'y  J 


the  forest  J,h  k 
expansile  soul 
hghted  by  an  v 
snid  ng  OS  hiH 
juiniteis  ol  his 

Ho  received  his  first  instructions 


fish,  desserts,  and  confectionery.  The  school  was  an  unpromising  and  contracted  one  for  an  artist  who 
was  destined  one  day  to  arrive  at  an  artistic  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  nature. 
But  in  his  lather's  atelier  Berghem  gained  only  a  smattering  of  the  rudiments  of  his  art  Through 
the  different  masters  under  whom  he  afterwards  studied,  he  made  acquaintance  with  those  portions  of 
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the  l&Ddacajie  iu  eucli  of  which  ho  wus  here^t^r  to  survo  lus  a  luodol  to  othci':!.  Vuii  Gojen  mstmcted 
him  in  the  Bcci-uts  vf  sou-iiieces,  cutecliised  him  in  the  jinictiful  kiiuwli'dge  of  SL'iiiiiiiiiship,  iinmiiiiij  to 
enable  him  to  dusoi-iln;  fiiithfully  tliu  differuct  i-o|h.'b  mid  saUs  of  u  m-h.'sl'I  luidcr  wei<,'h,  untl  taught  him 
how  to  piiut  thu  Mui, 

"  Caliu  or  hiijii,  in  miun  or  bay." 


From  Peter  Gieddi 
figures  together,  a 


excellent  historical  aud  }Kirtniit  paiuter,  he  leamt  how  to  group 
■y  the  cxpressii.ji  of  the  faces.  His  knowledge  of  landscape  painting  be 
gained  &om  Nicholas  Moyaert  and  John  Willis; 
aud  his  facility  iu  painting  liurgcs,  whairea  crowded 
with  mci'chaudisc,  with  Turkey  goixb  and  £aat«ni 
products,  he  dui-ived  from  his  uncle,  John  Baptiste 
Wcenix, 

Biographei-H  give  no  reliable  information  of  the 
real  name  of  Berghem,  or  uf  liow  he  hap{>ened  to 
adopt  the  one  under  wliich  he  became  bo  famous- 
DescamiKt  declares  that  Berghem'a  surname  wm 
Van  Huerlem.  and  his  Cliristiim  name  Micholaa. 
Karel  de  Moor  thuH  accounts  for  the  change.  The 
young  artist,  who  had  offended  his  father,  waa  flying 
from  the  pimiahment  that  awaited  him  to  the 
protection  of  his  master,  Yiin  Goycu.  The  enraged 
]Mrent  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  but  the  master, 
who  was  very  fond  of  his  young  i>upil,  iateiposed, 
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and  whispei:«d  to  the  other  pupil^  "  Berg-hem,  Berg-hem,"  which,  being  iiit«rpreted,  meoua  "  Hide 
him — hide  him."     To  this  circumstance  he  owes  the  name  of  Berghem. 

Betghem  was  bom  at  Harlem  (the  birthplace  of  so  monj  illostrious  men)  in  1621,  and  was 
oontemporai7  with  most  of  the  great  landscape  painters  of  the  Dutch  school  Jacob  Ruyadael, 
John  Both,  Everdingen,  Weenix,  and  WouvermaDB  flourished  about  the  same  time  as  Bergbem.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  even  friendship  with  them,  for  Berghem  was  a  man  of  pleasing  addiWE^ 
mild,  lively,  devoted  to  hia  art,  and  illustrating  on  hia  canvas  the  habitual  gaiety  of  his  disposition. 
Like  moat  of  his  con/reree,  ho  married  early  the  daughter  of  a  master  tmder  whom  ho  was  studying 
of  the  name  of  Willia.  He  seems  to  have  been  henpecked  by  his  wife,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
having  been  self-willed,  imperious,  and  miserly.  She  kept  her  husband  hard  at  work  that  she  might 
hoard  the  proceeds  of  his  labour.     At  her  intitigatiou  he  [Minted  innumerable  pieces  upon  the  nine 


subjects,  for  which  she  found  a  ready  market  One  of  the  greatest  proofii  we  have  of  his  talent  is  the 
ever  fresh  and  varying  interest  with  which  he  contrived  to  invest  puntinga  so  ai'milar  in  kind.  TIm 
great  charm  of  these  productious  consists  in  the  management  of  the  cAtaro-o«cun>,  in  the  contrast  of 
the  oolouTH,  in  the  spirit,  grace,  ease,  fertility  of  invention,  and  richness  of  imagery  with  which  h« 
iUustrat«d  the  monotonous  life  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  He  had  no  domestic  drama  to  adjust,  no 
catastrophe  to  contrive,  no  startling  incident  to  introduce,  save  a  sudden  ray  of  sunshine.  The  sick  or 
wounded  lamb  the  shepherd  or  his  wife  aiv  carrying  in  their  arms — the  homed  cattle  are  traversing 
the  ford  to  revel  in  the  juicy  clover  of  a  richer  pasture-ground.  Again,  we  see  the  same  herd  water- 
ing,  tended  by  a  knitter.  The  spot  here  repreeenied  is  strikingly  characteristio  of  the  style  of  the 
painter.  In  a  narrow  place,  inclosed  by  Uie  ruins  of  some  Bonum  stnioture,  (X"  ia  the  shade  of  the 
rocks  which  hang  beetling  above  it,  lies  this  bed  of  transparent  water,  of  which  the  ught  alone  is 
sufficient  to  refresh  the  weary  and  languid  cattle.  The  scene  changes,  and  at  the  decline  of  day,  when 
the  light  mistfi  of  an  autumu  evening  shroud  the  distant  perspective  ot  the  darkening  horizon,  we  aee 
in  the  foreground  two  girls  milking  goats,  and  beaide  them  a  ]hu1  filled  with  the  produce  of  the  cow, 

iC 
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who  giands  a  motionless  spectator  of  the  scene.  Sheep  and  rams  are  scattered  here  and  there,  languid 
and  listless.  The  shepherd,  like  his  sheep,  is  stretched  upon  the  grassy  and  is  waiting  in  inaction  the 
moment  for  returning  to  the  fann.  Everything  proves  that  that  moment  is  not  &r  distantw  Tlie 
symptoms  of  &tigue  in  all  the  animated  objects  in  the  piece  show  how  grateful  will  be  the  rest  thej 
are  anticipating.  If  any  distant  figure  disturbs  for  a  moment  the  motionless  quiet  of  the  scene,  it  ii 
but  that  of  a  villager  driving  home  his  wearied  ass.  In  another  hour  the  plaoe  will  be  deserted,  and 
the  landscape  will  have  passed  from  tlie  languor  of  evening  to  the  silence  of  night. 

'*  TRAVELLERS    CONVERSING." 

In  this  picture  the  graceful  disposition  of  objects  charms  the  eye.     It  is  free  from  all  BtifTneas,  all 

hai-shncss,  or  precision.     The  true  artist  enters  into  the  very  spirit  of  nature ;    but  the  greater  the 

ai>jiarent  ease  the  greater  (generally  speaking)  has  been  the  study  that  has  effected  it. 

'*  All  nature  is  but  art  unknovn  to  thee  ; 
All  art  direction  that  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
Confusion,  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil  universal  good." 

How  fraught   >\nth    life   are   these   "  Travellers,"  both   biped  and   quadruped !     The   cattle  in  the 

distant  valley  are  as  life-like  as  those  in  the  immediate  foreground.     Berghem's  pictures  most  ever 

be  great  favourites  in  England,  and  in  all  pastoral  countries.     His  pencil  describes  with  a  poet*8 

warmth  the  beauties  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.     He  was  inspired  in  his  chef^oeuvre  with  a 

feeling  akin  to  that  which  suggested  the  follo^\'ing  lines  to  our  own  poet : — 

"  Now  the  golden  mom  aloft 
Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing ; 
With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 
She  W008  the  tardy  spring  ; — 
Till  April  starts  and  calls  around 
The  drooping  fragrance  from  the  ground, 
And  lightly  o*er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  fireshest,  tenderest  green. 

*  New-bom  flocks  in  rustic  dance, 
Frisking,  ply  their  feeble  feet, 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance, 
The  birds  his  presence  greet. 
But  chief  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling,  thrilling  ecstasy. 
And  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light." 

But  admirable  as  was  Berghcm  in  rustic  scenery,  ho  nevei'  attained  (although  he  attempted)  high  art 
in  figures.  Thus  his  "  Rape  of  Europa"  is  by  no  means  a  classical  picture.  The  nymph  who  could 
charm  the  God  of  Olympus,  is  rojn-esentod  by  Berghem  in  the  shaj>e  of  a  coarse,  handsome  Dutch 
peasant  girl.  That  Berghem  should  have  failed  so  signally  in  this  picture,  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
as  in  Eome  he  liad  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the  antiqua  But  his  visit  to  the  Eternal  City 
was  not  without  effect.  In  Italy  he  learnt  to  divest  himself  of  that  impress  of  melancholy  which 
clings  to  the  Dutch  school,  and  indeed  pervades  the  works  of  almost  all  northern  artists. 

In  a  landscape  entitled  "  Night,"  which  Wischer  has  engraved,  we  see  the  difference  between 
Berghem  and  the  other  masters  of  his  own  time  and  country.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  would  have 
represented  nature  asleep.  Van  der  Neer,  in  similar  scenes,  has  introduced  a  few  fishermens 
huts,  a  stagnant  pool,  or  some  sorry-looking  thrushes.  Berghem,  on  the  contrary,  gives  life  and  action 
to  his  nocturnal  landscape.  With  a  boldness  at  once  enterprising  and  successful,  he  investa  with  a 
wakeful  energy  all  his  figures,  imparts  activity  to  his  horses,  and  even  to  the  cattle  in  the  pastnreai 
and  inspires  the  spectator  of  his  piece  with  a  feeling  of  restlessness  which  is  quite  at  variance  wiih  the 
stereotyped  representations  of  the  silent  reign  of  night. 

Living  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat  of  Benthem,  this  pastoral  landscape  painter  enjoyed  ai 
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much  happiness  as  ever  &lls  to  the  lot  of  man.  He  was  wealthy  without  being  worldly-minded,  for 
he  had  discovered  a  secret  more  precious  than  that  philosopher's  stone  for  which  the  alchenusts  of  hia 
time  were  seeking  in  vain.  ''Constant  occupation,"  said  he,  ''is  the  most  valuable  of  aU  earthly 
possessions,  for  it  enables  us  to  dispense  with  riches."  Happiness,  as  he  interpreted  the  vexata  qucetUo^ 
consisted  for  him  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and,  probably  without  knowing  it  himself  his  defini- 
tion of  our  "being's  end  and  aim"  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  great  peripatetic  philosopher. 
From  the  windows  of  his  cUdier  he  glanced  over  the  smiling  pasture  grounds  which  surrounded  on  all 
sides  his  rural  mansion.  He  watched  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  herds  of  cows  traversing  the  meadows 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  or  caught  gUmpses  of  them  passing  by  the  interstices  of  the  leafy 
trees,  as  they  instinctively  sought  the  spot  where  the  milk-maid  was  waiting  for  them.  Every  transient 
view  inspired  the  idea  of  some  pastoral  landscape,  whicli  was  to  become  a  subject  of  competition 
among  the  amateurs  who  hastened  from  all  parts  to  bid  for  his  paintings. 

Tliis  inspired  painter — this  true  philosopher — ^this  virtuous  and  benevolent  man — died  long  before 
the  term  whicli  the  Psalmist  has  allotted  to  man.  He  departed  this  life,  according  to  Hagedofn, 
some  time  during  the  course  of  1683,  in  the  fifly-nintli  year  of  his  age. 

''RURAL    EMPLOYMENT." 

The  tone  of  this  piece  is  very  refreshing  to  the  eye  and  very  cheering  to  the  mind.  It  transports 
one  at  once  to  the  genuine  country. 

There  is  nothing  suburban  in  this  scene; — ^wild,  fresh,  open,  we  fancy  we  can  almost  feel  the 
breeze  that  is  busy  with  the  bushes  of  the  hedge-row,  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  milk  stream  into  the 
paiL 

There  is  something  gnome-like  in  the  blighted  tree,  that  looks,  amid  so  fJEiir  a  scene,  like  one  great 
sorrow  in  a  yoimg  heart 

We  almost  seem  to  tread  on  the  soft  verdure  of  the  old  pasture  where  the  black-nosed  buck  is 
lying  so  luxuriously.  There  is  a  wild  activity  and  spirit  in  the  young  she-goat  wliich  a  very  pretty 
country  girl  is  milking. 

*'  Thine,  ThyniB,  this  twin-bearing  goat  shall  be, 
That  fills  two  milk  paiU  thrice  a  day  for  me." 

This  animated,  homed  capricom,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  meek  and  patient  stillness  of  the  long- 
eared  son  of  toil 

No  one  understood  contrast  and  comparison  better  than  Beighcm ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  dog, 
watchful  in  his  repose,  is  in  excellent  contradistinction  to  the  jaunty  noncludance  of  the  goat^  and  the 
stupid  endurance  of  the  dull  old  ass. 

There  is  gi*eat  reality,  and,  therefore,  great  meiit  in  the  sky,  and  much  character  and  expression  in 
the  dwarf  hills,  that  blend  with  the  middle  distance.  The  foreground,  dark  and  boldly  touched  in,  is 
very  effective,  and  the  picture  is  a  gem  of  rustic  truth  and  beauty. 

Berghem  had  not  Paul  Potter's  TMiveU^  but  he  had  more  versatility  than  that  great  master,  and  his 
genius  was  at  once  more  intellectual  and  more  affluent. 

The  interest  he  excites  is  not  a  painful  ona     His  tendency  is  to  cheer  and  to  soothe  the  mind. 

Some  connoisseurs  accuse  him  of  giving  the  reins  to  his  imagination  in  depicting  the  animal 
world — in  short,  of  sacrificing  the  real  to  the  ideal — ^in  doing  which  he,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  resign 
something  of  that  honesty  simple  truthfulness  which  one  expects  and  loves  to  find  in  pictures  of 
rustic  life. 

We  cannot  deny  that  Berghem's  animals  are  not  all  of  the  low  Dutch  breed.  Here  and  tliere 
his  donkeys  are  endowed  with  something  of  character  and  intelligence ;  and  why  not  f  Where  is  the 
ass  who  is  not  more  sensible  than  he  looks  f  And  as  to  mules,  they  at  least  have  one  attribute  of  the 
higher  and  more  intellectual  world — ^vanity.     The  vanity  of  the  mnle  is  proverbiaL 

La  Fontaine  in  his  fisibles,  and  Berghem  in  his  paintings,  at  the  same  epoch,  represent  the  mole 
tossing  its  head  in  its  pride  and  pomp^  and  wiUi  each  toss  shaking  and  ringing  its  silyer  bells. 

If  the  word  piotoresque  had  not  been  in  use^  one  must  have  coined  it  to  characterise  the  genius  of 
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Berghem.  Every  pictnre  we  hftve  ever  seen  of  UiU  great  nuwter'^  irhether  Itaiian  in  its  niUiiiie 
beftutf,  or  Flemish  in  its  flat  and  fertile  simpticity,  plcanee,  bjr  the  means  of  that  deligfatfiil  oontiBB^  of 
which  Hagedom  speaks  so  eloquently,  and  which  is,  to  our  mindii,  the  most  edentifio  of  sjininetriei. 

Berghem  carefully  avoids  (possibly  by  an  iniitinct  of  good  taste)  all  parallels,  long  dntwu  tinea,  and 
all  repetition  of  one  contour.     If  a  flock  of  sheep  are  crossing  a  stream  (as,  for  instance,  in  that  exqni* 


site  little  "  Ford"  csliiblted  at  tlie  Louvre),  the  long  and  monotonous  successnon  of  woolly  Iiinil. 
qnarters  is  cleverly  broken  in  upon  by  a  shepherd  with  his  crook,  or  by  the  winding  route  taken  by 
two  or  three  cowa  on  the  oppoeite  bank.  A  country  girl  oo  horseback  often  gives  a  graceful,  pyramidal 
form  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  group  of  figures ;  while,  in  the  di^itaDce,  the  rugged  rocks,  or  undulating 
hills,  will  vary — and,  in  a  manner,  counterpoise~-the  composition  of  the  picture ;  and  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  the  while,  though  satisfied  and  delighted,  is  quite  unable  to  fethom  the  mystery,  or  discover 
llie  secret  of  a  disorder  which  yet  tends  so  much  to  tiie  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  whole  piece. 
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"THB  ASCIEOT  POST  OF  GENOA." 

Tfaia  picture  is  u  gteaA  a  triumph  of  Ber^em'i  geoins  in  hia  classic,  as  "  Kara)  Employment "  ia 
in  hia  aimple  style.  "  The  Port  of  Genoa"  is  considered  by  many  very  learned  connoisBenrs  to  settle 
the  long-dispnted  point,  and  the  much  mooted  queetion,  as  to  whether  Berghem  had,  or  had  not. 


I'Mitud  Italy,  anil  stuUiod  from  life  the  bfnuties  of  the  Rofl,  inspiring  Ansonia,  "  The  Port  of  Gciion  " 
in  eminent  for  its  Incal  colouring.  It  is  full  nf  light  (Italian  liglit),  Houthem  animation,  nnd  the  soft, 
half  lan^id  Htir  of  a  seaport  in  Italy.  The  sky  in  an  Italian  sky  ;  the  figiiret)  (thoxe  of  the  women 
especially)  have  a  classic  beauty  of  form — grace  hirks  in  every  fold  of  the  drapery  that  veils,  but  does 
not  ahmud,  the  statneaque  figures  of  the  daughters  of  "  Genoa  the  Prvrnd."     As  we  study  this  exquisit« 
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picture — bo  rich,  and  yet  so  artistic,  in  its  composition — ^we  feel  certain  that  Berghem  had  often  gaxed 
on  the  sweet  southern  sky  that  smiles  upon  this  lively  scene,  and  is  mirrored  in  the  blue  deptha  of  that 
gulf — ^fit  mirror  for  "  Genoa  la  Svperba.**  Berghem  is  very  fond  of  goats  in  his  foregrounds ;  and 
certainly  the  horns  and  wild  shaggy  coats  of  these  somewhat  weird  and  picturesque  creaturee  give  a 
great  life  to  any  scene ;  but  particularly  eflfective  are  they  in  this  view  of  "  The  Port  of  G^enoa."  It  ii 
very  characteristic  of  the  south,  and  of  the  softening  effect  of  climate  on  man  and  beast^  to  see  thoM 
creatures,  by  nature  so  wild  and  shy,  and  associated  in  our  minds  with  such  rugged  crags  and  steep 
hills,  lying  in  groups  on  the  quay,  domesticated  with  the  idlers  lounging  on  the  atepa^  and  enjoying 
like  them,  the  dolcefar  nieiUe  of  Italian  life. 

There  is  something  very  delicate,  and  yet  effective,  in  tlie  introduction  of  the  vessels^  which  we 
can  fancy  richly  freighted  with  Genoa  velvets  and  other  costly  merchandise. 

One  of  those  happy  contnists,  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  almost  peculiar  to  Bei^hem,  is  seen 
in  the  stillness  of  a  noble  statue,  which  rises  like  a  pyramid,  and  stands  unmoved  where  all  else  is 
movement.  It  has  a  powerful  effect — that,  as  we  said  before,  of  judicious  contrast  Fleecy  clouds 
are  careering  along  the  azure  sky — the  warm  breeze  of  Italy  is  flapping  and  filling  the  sails — the 
haughty  beauty  is  coquetting  (beneath  an  antique  parasol,  held  by  an  attendant)  with  a  gorgeous 
cavalier — the  water  is  trickling  from  the  fountain,  which  forms  the  pedestal  of  the  wan'ior  statue — all 
the  figin*es  are  conversing  with  Genoese  animation — the  dogs  are  straining  their  necks  and  barking — 
the  boats  arc  gliding  on  the  freshening  waters  of  the  bay ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  movement 
and  bustle,  the  great  master  of  conti'ast  and  high  i)riest  of  comparison  planted  the  statue  of  a 
wairior,  who  seems  to  look  down  on  all  the  life  beneath  him  as  if  in  scorn. 

After    studying    this    great    masterpiece,    we    cannot   believe    the    assertion   of  his   biographer, 

Descamps,   that  Berghem  had  never  (juitted  Holland.     How  could  one  who  had  gazed  on  nothing 

more  ins]>iring  than  the  marshes  and   sands  that  border  the  Zuyder  Zee,  have  acquired  a  style  ao 

classic  and  so  sublime  ?      It  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  help  of  his  own  imagination  and  the 

study  of  a  few  engravings.     How  could  he  have  conceived  such  noble  buildings  as  those  with  which 

he  enriches  his  compositions  ?  or  have  imagined  those  depths  so  full  of  light  and  splendour — those 

noble  iniins,  so  sublime  in  their  decay — those  azure  mo^mtains,  which  close  in  all  his  scenes^  and  are, 

indeed,  of  those  whose 

"  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  tbe  yiew*'  ? 

Ah  !  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  environs  of  Harlem — so  flat,  so  dreary,  so  desolate ! — ^that  Berghem 
could  have  conjured  up  teri*aces  dressed  with  rich  verdure  ;  nor  would  he,  among  those  marshes,  have 
clothed  his  Dutch  boors  with  sheepskins,  or  covered  their  tliick  heads  with  the  hat  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  peasant  !  Berghem' s  pictures  are  the  best  refutation  of  Descamps'  assertion ;  and  to  feel 
certain  that  he  had  dwelt  in  Italy,  and  studied  his  art  there,  we  do  not  reqiure  the  additional 
evidence  which  is  yet  furnished  by  the  indisputable  fact,  that  many  of  his  masterpieces  are  painted  on 
Italian  canvas. 

While  Ids  wife  fancied  he  was  fast  asleep,  he  was  occupied  in  studying  the  canopy  of  heaven — of 
tracing  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  in  turning  even  darkness  to  profit. 

Berghem  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  an  exact  account  to  his  wife  of  all  he  received  for  his 
pictures.  Had  he  done  so,  she  would  have  thwai*ted  him  in  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life.  So  great 
was  his  desire  to  possess  nre  and  l>eautiful  })rints,  that,  when  Ms  own  resources  failed,  he  borrowed 
money  from  his  pupils,  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  ruling 
passion.  He  contrived  to  make  an  excellent  collection  ;  and  he  had  in  his  possession  a  proof-print  of 
the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  (taken  from  Raphael,  and  engi-aved  by  Marc  Antoine),  for  which  he 
had  given  sixty  florins.  Much  as  we  respect  economy,  we  cannot  sympathise  with  a  wife  who  could 
grudge  her  husband  the  indulgence  of  a  legitimate  inclination,  and  compel  a  great  genius  to  have 
recourse  to  the  littleness  of  deceit.  What  would  have  been  the  good  of  saving  sixty  florins,  and 
disappointing  such  an  artist  as  Berghem  ?  Why,  one  of  his  pictures  sold  for  7,100  florins,  and  another 
for  17,000  firancs.  Surely  ho  had  a  right  to  spend  a  little  of  his  own,  and  to  spend  it  exactly  as 
he  chose. 

However  peculiar  may  be  the  style  of  Berghem,  it  requires  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  to  distinguish  his 
productions  from  those  of  painters  whose  style  he  sometimes  adopted.     His  "  Surprise  of  the  Caval- 
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cade"  migli^  by  an  inattentive  observer,  be  attributed  to  Philippe  WouvermaDs ;  but  on  a  nearer 
inspection  the  playful  action  of  the  figures,  and  -the  brilliancy  of  the  aerial  perspective,  bespeak  the 
practised  band  of  Berghem.     These  charaoteristics  of  the  piece  identify  the  artist. 

HIS    MERITS. 

His  pastoral  pieces,  which  are,  in  &ct,  the  Idyls  in  painting  of  the  Dutch  ripertoire,  have  con- 
ferred ui>on  liim  the  title  of  the  "  Theocritus  of  the  Netherlands  ;"  and,  indeed,  the  Harlem  painter 
and  the  Greek  poet  equally  suggest  the  scene  which  liiis  been  so  graphically  described  by  the  latter. 

"  How  (lelightfiil  is  the  lowing  of  the  kine  to  the  ovr  of  the  shepherd,  as  he  languidly  i-ejiosea  on 
the  margin  of  the  crystal  lake.  The  acorn  is  the  glorj'  of  the  oak,  the  apple  of  the  orchard,  and  sheep 
are  the  delight  of  the  shephei-d." 


DAVID     TENIERS. 


Sf'     ,  *       ^-.o      -^-.^AVID  TENIERS  wai  the  most  productive  of  all  the  pi-olific  painters  of  Ws 

1,    .      /  ^^^^,^3)      country.     "To  find  plaj:c  for  all  iny  pictures,"  said  lie,  one  day  to  a  fnend, 
■    "  '/  -■  ^^     "  ^  ^t**'*'"'  require  a  gallery  six  miles  long."     Six  miles  of  canvas  !     Such 

J-.",'/   •"  -  :'    o^       a  space  might  almost  suffice  for  the   reproduction  in   oils  of  the  whole 

l^*iJ  "  !.       jlj.      Flemish  nation.    And  indeed  if  the  whole  nation  ha-s  not  been  individually, 

^ib'P'  '       -'       ■  -'ak     '^  ''"^  been  typically  reproduced  by  Teniers.    We  recognise  it  under  every 
H%i^^'i'^jSj<^'ff       phase  —  drinking  —  dicing  —  dancing  —  smoking.      But    his    ideas  are 
JB'l'^^^'^^^^F        always   liorrowed  from  plebeian   never  from  patrician   life.     From  the 
<^^*?B't^.;j3[^j^  cabaret  and  the  kermease  ho  derives  his  inspiration ;  and  the  fiddler,  the 

Jj^jjy\l^i»-  tippler,  and  the  smoker  are  the  fig\trcs  which  people  his  canvas.     But  low, 

r^^S^flfc  and  even  i-evolting,  as  are  sometimes  the  objects  he  lias  chosen  to  represent,  his  genius  lias 
^«©  %  shed  a  halo  around  them,  which  renders  them  picturesfjue  and  even  interesting.  To 
U  \-~\  tbose  who  know  how  refined  were  the  manners,  witty  and  agreeable  the  conversation, 
j!  jw  and  illustrious  the  fitme  of  tliis  great  [>ainter,  the  subjects  he  has  immortalised  are  quite 
jj "«        ttTi  enigma. 

[i    (  Teniers  lived  like  a  prince.     His  castellated  mansion,  situate  between  Antwerp  and 

Malini:s,  wjirch  was  known  by  the  name  (if  the  Chateau  da  frois  Tours,  was  a  dwelling  of 
high  jiretensions.  Not  only  wn.^  it  surmounted  by  three  towers,  but  it  was  surrounded  by  a  moat^ 
over  the  water  of  which  skimmed  gi-acefully  along  the  snowy  fonnsofswan  and  cygnet.  It  was  in  truth 
a  princely  dwelling,  and  was  to  its  possessor  a  source  of  pleaniug  pride.  He  has  represented  it  more  than 
twenty  times  in  his  jiictures ;  displaying  soinetimes  a  fixint  view,  sometimes  its.  profile^now  placing 
it  in  the  foreground,  now  in  the  distance — in  sliort,  under  every  possible  aspect,  without  foi^ttlng 
even  a  weathercock.  There  he  led  a  life  of  eleganco  and  luxniy,  at  least  if  one  may  judge  by  one  -of 
his  pictures,  which  represents  him  in  tlic  midst  of  his  family,  dressed  in  a  rich  satin  doublet  and 
embroidered  ruff,  the  majestic  jwmique  of  those  days,  and  the  boots  only  worn  by  cavaliers,  H'" 
mustaches  are  curled  up  in  the  pink  of  the  fashion  of  that  era ;  ho  lias  a  bass  viol  between  his  legs, 
and  is  accompanying  his  son,  who,  standing  behind  liim  with  his  mouth  open,  is  singing,  no  doub^ 
some  of  the  fashionable  airs  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Teniers,  very  beautiful  and  blooming  for  a  Fleming 
holds  a  music  book,  and  is  dressed  in  Meclihn  lace ;  a  page  is  about  to  pour  out  some  choice  beverage ; 
a  monkey  perched  on  the  furniture,  and  the  major-domo  (or  butler)  standing  like  a  piece  of  still  life 
at  the  door  of  the  parlour,  listen  to  the  concert,  and  seem  enchanted  with  it 

Such  was  the  home  and  home-life  of  Teniers.     To  this  luxurious  abode,  and  drnwn  thither  by  the 
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paintcr'tt  fame,  and    kept  there  by  his  friendly  lu^ 

pitality,  came  the  moat  distinguislied  noblemeoi  oCUmA 
time  and  place,  those  whose  nameii  are — 


"  Stan  for  eTer  tl 


Dtb« 


Don  John  of  Austria,  Qovernov  of  the  Iiow 
Countries,  was  of  the  number,  he  who  had,  ala^ 
induced  the  daughter  of  Ribera,  the  Spanish  p«intar, 
to  elope  from  Naples  with  him,  thereby  breddug  h«r 
old  father's  heart,  Don  John  eade&voorsd  (andK 
Teniera'  direction)  to  paint  those  sturdy  Fl«iiuah 
boora  who  having  often  reusted  the  power  <^  his 
aword,  were  equally  beyond  that  of  his  peiuaL 

Archduke  Leopold,  who  had  had  the  honour  of 
setting  the  fashion  among  the  greftt  of  ooortiiig 
Teniers,  saw  his  example  followed  by  the  Buh<9  ^ 
Ghent,  and  by  all  the  nobility  who  patroniaad  Uw 
art& 

Chriatina  of  Sweden,  who  had  invitod  Deaoartoi 
to    her     court,    wished    hertelf    to   be    among    the 
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courtieiB  of  David  Teniers,  and  sent  him  her  portrait  appended  lo  a  gold  chain.  Even  Philip  IV.,  the 
friend  of  Velasquez,  had  in  the  Escurial  palace  a  gallery  constructed  to  contain  Teniers'  "  VillagB 
Hops "  (kerjnegses).  So  that  although  he  had  tost  hifi  Flemish  subjects  in  substance,  he  might  still 
retaia  them  on  canvas. 

Thus  Teniers  lived  a  lordly  life.  Princes  were  his  pupils,  kings  his  oourtiei's,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  painted  nothing  but  peasants ;  his  success  was  solely  owing  to  the  lower  orders. 

But  if  this  tast«  for  the  scenes  representing  the  home-life  iu  rude  boors  is  strange  in  a  [>aint<!r  who 
was  so  choice  in  the  fashion  of  a  ruff,  it  is  more  surprising  still  among  his  royal  tind  noble  patrons. 
All  those  rtwkn-ard  dancers,  those  inveterate  smokers,  those  cnrd-playere  of  Teniei-a ,  bt  ii  i  \  ciy  strong 


rcscnibliiuce  to  that  mob  of  the  SevL-n  Provinces  wliieli  fought  so  boldly  agniiist  Siiaiii, — mob  from 
the  woods,  the  marslies,  and  the  towns,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  cidl  them  thtu. 

Tlie  joy  that  makes  them  hold  their  glasses  so  high  when  they  drink,  and  kick  up  their  clumsy  feet 
so  outrageously  when  they  dance,  was  not  solely  owing  to  their  third  pot  of  beer.  No,  it  was  the  sense 
of  victory.  And  Tenici's,  the  younger,  in  the  midst  of  this  mob,  receiving  the  houiuge  and  aduiii'atiou 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  was,  iu  some  d^ree,  the  William  of  Orange  of  the  kingdom  of  art.  Both 
Teniere  and  Wiiliain  III.  owed  their  empire  to  the  mob. 

David  Teniers  was  bom  in  1610.  His  father,  David  Teniers,  the  elder,  was  at  that  time  already  an 
established  artist — a  friend  of  Elzheimer,  aud,  greater  distinction  still,  a  friend  of  Rubens. 

The  first  toy  of  the  younger  Teniers  was  a  paint-brush,  and,  like  his  great  French  contemporary, 
Blaise  Pascal,  he  adorned  the  walls  of  his  paternal  abode  with  lines  indicative  of  future  grcatiieaa. 
His  native  town  was  Antweqi,  bii-thplaco  of  Rubeus,  Vandyck,  Jordaens,  Gaspai'  de  Orazer,  and 
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Porbii&  Great  laboratory,  whence  issued  those  zioh  and  brilliant  oolouns  those  liquid  gem%  wfaichy 
durable  as  they  were  dazsling,  enchanted  not  only  those  who  gaaed  on  them  in  their  pristine  finaahness^ 
but  the  amateurs  of  fine  colouring  through  all  after  time. 

David  Teniers,  the  younger,  was  (what  very  few  of  the  sons  of  great  men  are)  much  more  eminent 
tlian  his  father.  The  Teniers  family  was  very  &r  from  being  rich  or  noble  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Old  Teniers,  who  was  also  a  painter  of  boors,  led  much  the  same  life  as  his 
models  did.  There  are  traditions  of  his  going  to  market  with  his  pictures  (himself  and  his  son  on  a 
donkey).  How  many  Flemish  painters  have  devoted  all  the  energies  of  their  great  geniua  to  the 
grotesque  school  of  art  ! 

An  irresistible  spirit  of  heart-felt  jollity  pervades  and  distinguishes  all  the  taMeaux  of  the  younger 
TfmierB.  He*is,  throughout^  the  laughing  philosopher,  the  keen  and  sarcastic  observer,  a  painter  fiill  of 
hoiqour,  and  who,  in  the  most  trifling  of  his  pot-house  scenes,  lias  always  a  puip^se,  while  generally 
t)utmghout  that  purpose  runs  a  vein  of  playful  irony. 

Teniers  engraved  himself  many  of  his  own  pieces  in  aquafortis,  and  he  has  lef%  several  drawings 
ill  lead  pencil,  which,  like  all  lus  paintings,  display  great  skill  and  genius. 

In  every  country  in  which  the  art  of  painting  is  appreciated  the  productions  of  Teniers  are  held  in 
Urii  estimation. 

In  ihe  Belvedere,  at  Vienna,  no  less  than  nineteen  of  the  che/s-d'amvre  of  this  great  master  are 
eoUeGted  in  the  room  No.  6.  The  most  remarkable  are,  "A  Peasant's  Wedding,"  dated  1648,  and 
Ogned ;  "  Abraham  and  Isaac  on  the  Mounts"  "  A  Young  Maid  Cleaning  her  Kitchen  Utensils,"  ^  The 
Sausage  Maker,*'  ''  A  Village  Festival,"  a  large  canvas  representing  the  gallery  of  pictures  belong- 
ing to  the  Archduke  Leopold  William.  There  are,  moreover,  fifty  pictures  from  Italian  masters 
oopied  by  Teniers;  "Peasants  drawing  the  Cross-bow,"  A  ^'Kcrmesse,"  "The  Festival  of  the 
Archers  of  the  Oross-bow,"  celebrated  every  year  at  Brussels.  In  the  mass  of  people  who  throng 
^J^  Place  des  gabions,"  we  distinguish  the  likenesses  of  Teniers  and  his  family.  This  piece  is  signed, 
and  bears  date  1652.  The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  contains  fourteen  pictures  by  Tenier^  all  of  them 
of  first-rate  excellence.  The  most  celebrated  are,  "The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  and  "Hie 
Spendthrift^"  of  which  we  h^ve  given  engravings;  "Works  of  Charity,"  "A  Village  Weddinj^" 
^  The  Interior  of  a  Tavern,"  ijK.  &c. 

Ill  the  Museum  at  Madrid  there  are  no  less  than  sixty  masterpieces  by  Teniers.  Wo  cannot 
>indert#lfe  to  enumerate  tham  exactly;  but  it  will  gratify  connoisseurs  to  learn  the  names  of  tlune 
Whioh  f^  repiarkable  fi)r  their  finish,  or  the  nature  of  the  subject.  First  and  foremost^  stands  the 
pieoa  known  by  the  title  of  "  The  Grallery  of  Pictures  for  the  inspection  of  Gentlemen."  T^e  circum- 
ataaoes  which  led  to  the  execution  of  this  piece  are  as  follows  :  The  Archduke  Albert,  Governor  of  the 
haw  Oountries,  had  commissioned  Teniers  to  furnish  for  him  a  gallery  of  paintings  worthy  of  a  prince. 
Whe^  he  h^  executed  the  oixler  to  the  satisfiiction  of  his  patron,  it  occurred  to  Teniers  that  it  would 
bp  WO|rth  while  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  event  by  means  of  a  painting.  In  this  piece  we  see 
the  Archduke,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  of  noblemen,  enteiing  the  gallery,  in  which  Teniern 
appears  presenting  to  his  Highness  the  drawings  wliich  are  spread  over  the  table.  All  along  the  walls, 
fiom  the  top  to  the  bottom,  are  hung  the  pictures  whicli  he  had  chosen,  faitlifully  copied  and  micro- 
scopically reduced  in  size,  but  in  which  one  easily  recoguises  the  touch  of  the  great  master. 

The  Dresden  Gallery  contains  twenty-five  jnctures  by  Da\id  Teniers.  Among  them  ai"e  :  "  The 
Backgammon  Players,"  "  Flemish  Fair,"  "  Peasants  Playiug  at  Cards,"  "  An  Old  Woman,  and  Appa- 
ritions," "  St  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison,"  "  Guardroom,"  two  Landscapes,  "  A  Chemist,"  "  Tempta- 
tion of  St  Anthony,"  "  Topers  Throwing  Dice,"  "  Dance  of  Peasants,"  another  "  Temptation  of  St 
Anthony,"  "An  Old  Dentist,"  "Landscape,  with  Mountains."  In  one  of  the  two  "Temptations  of  St 
Anthony  "  the  cockatrice  egg,  which  Teniers  was  so  fond  of  introducing,  does  not  appear — the  only  time 
Teniers  can  be  accused  of  an  omission  of  the  kind. 

At  the  "  Hermitage^"  St  Petersburg,  among  the  forty-seven  pictui*es  which  i*eprescnt  Teniers^  we 
find  specimens  of  each  of  his  styles ; — ^landscapes,  pot-houses,  taverns,  village  &irs,  giiardrooms,  a 
"  Temptation  of  St  Antony,"  interiors,  grotesque  scenes,  musicians,  alchymists,  fishcimeu,  drunkards^ 
smokers,  and  monkeys.  Among  the  little  cabinet  pictures  which  Teniers  would  complete  in  an  evening, 
and  which  have  retained  the  name  of  "  after-dinner  pieces,"  wc  meet  with  some  striking  works ; — firsti 
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two  great  "  Village  Festivals,"  from  the  collection  of  Voyer  cV Argenson  ;  a  very  beautiful  "  Guard- 
room ;"  "The  Interior  of  a  Kitchen,**  full  of  game,  fisli,  and  vegetables;  also  "The  View  of  his 
House,**  in  the  village  of  Perck,  between  Antwerp  and  Malines.  But  Malmaison  has  supplied  the 
Hermitage  with  a  work,  not  d  la  Teniers,  though  an  invaluable  ona  It  is  a  great  picture,  painted  in 
1643  for  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cross-bow,  and  called  "The  Arquebilsiers  of  Ant'^erp.*'  It  coiltiifais 
no  less  than  forty-five  little  figures,  eighj  or  ten  inches  in  height.  The  arrangement  of  this  crowd  in 
perspective,  and  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  details,  are  truly  marvellous.  Descampa  rightly  calls  it 
Teniers'  best  picture.  Nothuig  more  important  or  more  perfect  evet  etnatiated  from  thft  pencil  of 
this  prolific  master. 

"A    FLEMISH    KERMESSE." 

Expression  and  touch  are  the  two  points  in  wliich  David  TenierS  excels  his  father  atid  all  the 
painters  of  the  same  school.  In  these  characteristics,  our  o^vn  Wilkie  approaches  nearer  to  him  than 
any  other  painter  of  any  time  or  country.  "  Show  me  but  a  pipe,'*  said  Greuze,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
whether  it  belongs  or  not  to  one  of  Teniers'  figures."  If  this  be  not  an  exaggeration,  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  rival  artist  would  have  enhanced  his  merits,  w^liat  distinctive  perception, 
what  minuteness  of  observation  must  tlicre  not  have  been  in  Da\nd  Teniers  1  Nothing,  indeed,  esca()ed 
his  penetrating  eye.  His  grasp  of  mind  was  so  great  that  he  mastered  the  minutest  details  of  etery 
subject  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and  so  characteristic  was  his  delineation  of  it  that  his  pieces 
could  be  recognised  even  by  a  pii)e  !  Yes,  the  domestic  painter  of  the  age,  so  skilled  in  seizing  the 
identity  of  his  subjects,  in  mimicking  their  little  airs  and  ways,  their  gait^  their  whole  mftnnet,  had 
himself  such  peculiarities  of  style  and  handling;,  that  his  work  can  never  be  confounded  with  that  of 
any  one  else.  Thief  and  monopoliser,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  of  everything  good  that  he  could  glean 
from  any  other  master,  with  a  kind  of  Protean  versatility  in  the  art  of  painting';  rummaging  in 
eYCYj  atelier,  and  assuming  at  different  times  the  l)rush  of  the  different  great  masters — Dutch,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Flemish  by  tunis — he  had  nevertheless  such  individuality  that  no  copyist,  however  clever, 
could  either  imitate  a  wig,  design  a  bench,  or  touch  off*  the  light  on  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  without  being 
immediatelv  detected  in  his  theft.  The  connoisseur  exclaims  at  once,  "  This  is  not  the  work  of  Teniers. 
I  cannot  recognise  his  light  touch,  so  lively,  so  decided." 

In  the  history  of  the  paintings  of  all  modern  schools,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  eidstence, 
there  is  no  example  of  so  original  a  coj»yist,  of  an  imitator  so  inimitable.  The  scenes  of  t^hicH  this 
" Kermesso "  is  a  type,  are  those  in  which  the  Flemish  painters  have  the  most  excelled.  Btitn  the 
Van  Ostades,  Bmuwer,  Bega,  and  a  long  line  of  followers  have  achieved  immortality  by  similar  sub- 
jects, and  with  almost  the  identical  figures  which  Teniers  has  here  introduced.  Yet  such  iS  th*f  dis- 
tinctive genius  of  this  painter  that  we  immediately  recognise  the  tippler,  the  smoker,  and  the  gatnbler, 
(I  la  Teniers,  from  that  of  any  other  ma,ster.  It  is  the  spirit  of  animal  enjoyment,  that  se^Sms  to 
animate  all  the  actors  in  this  scene,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  Teniers.  This  identical 
"  Kermesse  "  would  have  been  seen  through  a  different  medinm  by  each  ol  the  three — Teniers^  Ostade, 
and  Bmuwer.  Each  would  give  a  different  colouring  to  the  picture  and  see  in  the  same  assemblage 
different  faces ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  same  faces  imder  different  ftsptects. 
Brauwer  would  have  waited  till  the  tipplers  had  become  quarrelsome  in  their  cups,  and  would  have 
sketched  them  hurling  tankards,  stools,  brushes,  or  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hand  on,  at  each 
others'  heads.  The  attention  of  Van  Ostade  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  arrested  hf  Sbtne 
simple  incident,  by  the  placid  quietude  of  a  smoker,  and  his  silent  self-abstraction.  He  reprodoeei  on 
his  canvas,  with  admirable  truthfulness,  his  peaceable,  pensive,  and  phlegmatic  -expression,  giviiig  him 
at  the  same  time  all  his  characteristic  ugliness.  But  Teniers  woidd  have  seized  at  once  the  jovial 
side  of  the  picture,  and  have  given  the  broad  and  meiTy  grin,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  of  the  rude, 

untutored  peasant. 

"  Oft  did  the  forest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  8tubl)orn  glebe  has  broke. 
How  jocuDd  did  they  drive  their  teams  a-field — 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke. 


"  But  knovleilgo  to  tha'ir  ejei  her  Kinplc  pagei 
Rich  with  the  spoili  ot  time,  did  iie'«r  unroll ; 
CljiU  r*i"iry  reprwsed  their  noWe  r»ga, 
And  froze  th«  geoitl  mrrimt  at  the  toal." 


ig  niid  iinins|iiritig  a 


1  these  mngli 


oil,  Teniers  knovF  how  to  elicit 


c  which   Tiiakea   the   whole  world   kill."      i/LiDe  hostess  minglea  in  the 
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dance,  cracks  lior  jokc^  and  aHows  even  her  waist  to  be  taken  by  storm  in  the  whirUng  dance,  wLiJe 
her  husband,  looking  to  tlie  main  chance,  scores  upon  the  door  the  beer  that  he  is  drawing. 

One  of  Teniers'  celebrated  masterpieces  represents  a  festival  in  honour  of  "  The  Village  Bride." 
The  fiither  is  engaged  in  the  hospitable  task  of  supplying  his  guests  with  slices  of  ham.  The  bride- 
groom, whose  perceptive  qualities  are  rery  imperfectly  developed,  is  grinning  unconsciously,  while  an 
enterprising  rival  is  stealing  a  kiss  from  the  buxom  and  blooming  brida  There  is  a  party  of  five  or 
six  peasants  at  the  wedding.  One  is  lionouring  with  his  glass  the  health  which  another  is  proposing. 
The  toast  and  jest  go  round  ;  and  rings 

*^  The  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind." 

And  the  guests  are  drinking  as  though  the  future  happiness  of  the  married  couple  depended  on  the 
depth  of  their  potations.  They  are  all  jolly  topers,  and  Teniers,  whose  penetration  nothing  ever 
escapes,  has  seized  on  what  is  most  characteristic  in  each.  The  more  grotesque  the  expression,  the 
more  he  delights  in  reproducing  it  in  all  its  native  singularity.  In  this  particular  instance  he 
greatly  resemblances  our  own  Hogarth,  though  he  is  less  caustic  and  far  more  philanthropic  This 
power  of  catching  the  expression  of  the  face,  compensates  in  Teniers  for  much  that  is  coarse  and 
revolting,  though  too  true  to  nature  in  the  execution  of  his  figures.  But  in  Teniers,  every- 
thing is  in  keeping.  The  manners  of  the  waiter  at  the  t^ivern  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
country  clown.  The  farmer  is  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  the  citizen,  and  the  village  beadle 
has  a  peculiar  way  of  lighting  his  pipe — of  holding  his  cards — of  ladling  out  his  punch,  and  of 
drinking  it 

How  soon,  in  any  old  collection  of  engravings,  do  we  discover  a  Teniers  by  its  merits ;  and  in  the 
series  called  "Village  Amusements,**  how  admirable  is  the  expression  of  the  faces  of  the  old  ball 
players.  A  spirit  of  good-humoured  satire  pervades  the  whole  succession  of  prints.  So  absorbed  in 
the  interest  of  the  game  are  these  tennis  players,  that  no  king  who  has  his  crown  at  stake — ^no  lover 
who  is  on  the  point  of  losing  the  mistress  he  adores — ^no  miser  who  is  hazarding  all  the  gold  he  wor- 
ships on  the  cast  of  the  dice,  has  ever  shown  more  intense  anxiety  about  the  issue  than  that  veteran 
gamester  at  the  moment  he  tosses  the  ball  he  has  so  long  held  in  suspense.  When  once  the  ball  haa 
quitted  his  hand,  he  refuses  to  listen  to  a  single  syllable,  for  he  declares  that  even  a  hostile  word  might 
eanse  it  to  swerve  or  diminish  its  momentum.  For  himself,  he  watches  it  with  earnest  eye,  and  fol- 
lows it  with  his  gestures,  praises  and  scolds  it  by  timis,  until  he  sees  it  arrive  safely  at  its  destination* 
after  ft  has  narrowly  escaped  collision  with  a  stone,  and  borne  the  crossfire  of  a  hundred  hostile  eyea. 

''THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ST.   ANTHONY." 

The  subjects  in  which  Teniers  succeeded  the  best  were  gipsies  at  the  races  or  the  fair,  telling  the 
fortunes  of  their  dupes,  and  laughing  the  wliile  at  the  credulity  of  their  listeners — alchemists  poring 
over  their  alembics,  and  wasting  their  lives  in  a  vain  and  ridiculous  search — monkeys,  dressed  like 
men  of  fashion,  with  their  sword  at  their  side,  and  with  all  the  airs  of  people  of  quality — ^witches  boil- 
ing their  caldrons  in  the  moonlight.  Such  are  the  favourite  subjects  of  Teniers ;  such  the  scenes  in 
which  his  humorous  fancy  is  the  most  conspicuous.  But,  though  these  were  the  comedies  of  hia  art, 
he  was  also  devoted  to  a  certain  species  of  religious  subjects,  if  such  a  scene  as  "  The  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony "  can  be  dignified  with  this  appellation.  What  a  favourable  opportimity  this  absurd 
legend  offered  for  the  exercise  of  his  humorous  fancy.  Around  the  self-sacrificing  anchorite,  wT^j)t  in 
an  ecstasy  of  devotion,  the  painter  has  let  loose  the  most  grotesque  and  monstrous  anomalies — homed 
and  cloven-footed  nightmares,  animal  shapes  indeed,  so  ridiculous  and  imnatural^  that  it  is  impossible 
to  look  at  them  without  laughing.  These  nondescript  forms,  fresh  from  the  regions  of  darkness,  and 
well  versed  in  all  the  artifices  rf  the  Eling  of  Terrors,  are  using  every  means  to  divert  the  thoughts 
and  interrupt  the  oiisons  of  the  detdteCj  i^hOj  kneeling  before  the  ttltttt  he  has  roughly  cai'\^ed  for 
himself  joins  his  withered  hands  in  dfteii-repeaied  paterhdsterS)  or  fljtes  his  eyes  in  mute  despair  ui)on 
the  books  wliich  can  alone  sustain  and  protect  hhtt  Around  him  spring,  mushroom-like,  into  being, 
creatures  startling  in  form  and  formidable  in  number.     They  are  crowding  the  cell  of  the  saint^  they 
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scale  the  rock  and  flit  over  the  ceiliiig,  while  those  who  cannot  gain  admittance  are  peering  through 
the  interstices,  or  grinning  with  fiendish  malice  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Near  the  sacred  Yolome 
owls,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  are  feigned  to  read  the  inspired  writings,  with  no  less  attention 
than  the  Christian  martyr.  Bats,  pterodactyles,  and  animals  who  have  no  place  in  natural  history, 
but  who  owe  their  existence  and  immortality  to  the  prolific  fkacj  of  Teniera^  are  fixing  their  malignant 
gaze  on  the  unhappy  saint^  or  twitching  at  his  cowl  or  his  cassock  to  withdiuw  for  one  moment^  one 
fata]  moment^  his  eyes  and  his  attention  from  the  book  which  is  at  once  his  talisman  and  his  antidote^ 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  midst  of  this  apparently  irresistible  &rce,  the  anchorite  is  unmoTod. 
Satan  himself  might  despair  of  a  successfiil  inteiruption,  if  Teniers  has  fiiiled  in  the  attempt. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  about  the  touch  of  Teniers,  and  it  is  perhaps  his  touch  which 
is  Ids  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  fineness  of  his  colouring,  its  pleasing  transparency,  and  its 
silvery  tone,  might  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  line  of  demarcation  between  him  and  the  other 
painters  of  the  same  school ;  but  his  handling  is  so  free,  light,  and  ready,  that  we  recognise  him  by  it 
as  easily  as  the  poet  tells  us  the  Queen  of  Love  was  known  by  her  gait.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
unerring  tact  and  most  discriminating  judgment,  David  Teniers  knew  how  to  accommodate  his  touch 
to  the  objects  he  was  representing,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  an  additional  stamp  of  realily  if  his 
subject  was  still  life,  and  the  ap|)earance  of  life  itself,  if  his  subjects  were  breathing,  animated  beings. 
His  touch  is  therefore  highly  intellectual,  and  if  it  appears  occasionally  almost  too  decided  or  rather 
too  resolabo  and  fi*cc,  it  is  always  the  i-esult  of  deep  reflection,  and  his  brush  is  ever  guided, 
not  by  the  stereotyped  rules  of  a  dull  routine,  but  by  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  form,  colour,  and 
the  true  picturesque.  He  had  wonderful  skill  in  the  management  of  tint  and  tone,  and  knew  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  fine  polish  of  the  ivory  flute  and  the  coai-se  brightness  of  the  greased  platter, 
between  the  shining  i*adiauce  of  the  buniiHlicd  cuirass  or  well-scoui*ed  kitchen  caldron  and  'the 
glowing  eflioresceucc  of  a  peasant's  nose.  In  this  picturc  of  "  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,**  ire 
see  that  Tcuiei*s  had  another  distinguishing  chamcteristic  :  we  mean  his  perspective.  His  eye  was  so 
correct  that  he  knew  how  to  make  his  objects  advance  or  retire  without  employing  any  agency  esosept 
a  lighter  or  a  deeper  tint — a  weaker  or  a  stronger  touch,  calculated  with  such  precision,  that  he  UBS 
independent  of  those  harsh  lines,  those  abnipt  transitions  from  light  or  sliade  of  which  a  clever  artist 
is  little  in  need. 

Judging  of  Teniei-s*  genius  and  merit  merely  by  Lebas*  exquisite  engravings  of  his  masterpieoe% 
which  arc  thus  robbed  qf  the  great  charm  of  colouiing  and  handling  for  which  they  were  so  remark- 
able, we  still  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  unrivalled  in  his  own  stylo  for  humour  and 
expression. 

Of  course  there  is  much  in  this  great  master  of  the  grotesque  to  shock  the  sybarite^  and  startle 
those  who  see  no  beauty  where  there  is  no  ))oetry,  no  refinement.  These  epicures  in  art  will  sym* 
|)athise  with  the  disgust  of  Louis  Quatorze  (Louis  the  Superb). 

It  was  not  arm  in  arm  with  the  queenly  Athenai's  De  Montesi>an,  or  hand  in  hand  with  the  soft 
and  delicate  La  Yalliere,  that  scenes  so  coai*scly  charactcnstic  of  Flemish  low  life  could  be  appredatej 
and  enjoyed. 

To  judge  of  David  Teniers  one  must  tmnsport  oneself  to  Malines  or  Anvers,  one  must  imbue 
oneself  with  the  s])irit  and  tastes  of  a  Flemish  Burgomaster — one  must  rcmenibcr  how  far  in  every 
sense  fr<jm  the  sublime  and  chi^sic  Parthenon  dwelt  the  quaint  and  yet  inspired  genius  of  tlie  Low 
Countries. 

"\Vc  must  close  the  golden  gates  of  the  Temple  of  the  Ideal,  and  with  a  good  grace  prepare  to  pass 
through  the  low  door-way  of  the  pot-house.  We  must  accept  for  our  Helicon  the  white  beer  of 
Flanders,  and  gather  what  poetry  we  can  from  the  humble  realities  of  life. 

♦'THE   JEALOUS   WIFE.' 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  subject  of  this  picture  should  not  have  been  more  worthy  of  tho 
genius  that  conceived  and  the  talent  that  executed  it 

We  always  grieve  to  see  art  enlisted  in  any  cause  but  that  of  virtue, — and  we  regret  that  such 
powerful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  such  careful  drawing,  and  such  animated,  life-like  expression,  shpidd 
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have  been  lavished  on  a  ticeue  which  no  one  who  hou  ''kupt  the  whiteness  of  his  bouI"  can  gaze  at  with 
pleasure,  ajid  which  must  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  any  lady  who  deeerves  the  iuud& 

Hotii  toil  gui  mat  ypente  is  a  favourite  motto  of  oura  ;  but  who  can  put  any  but  an  evil  oonsbuo- 
ttOQ  upon  a  picture  which  tella  ite  own  tale  so  weU. 

Who  can  mistake  the  expression  of  the  old  sinner,  who  might  have  sat  fbf  one  of  the  elders  wmtchii^ 
Susannah,  and  who,  with  a  flattering  tongue  and  a  tempting  glass,  it  winning  his  way  to  the  fkroor  of 
a  buxom  Flemish  maid,  or  trow  (she  looks  more  like  the  latter) ;  while  his  lawful  wife,  no  longer  so  young 
or  so  pretty  as  she  has  been,  nor  as  her  plump  and  blooming  rival,  but  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  serrice 
of  that  sly  and  faithless  old  spouse,  looks  in  ou  the  pair,  her  hard  features  distorted  by  jealousy, 
her  eyes  on  fire  with  r:»ge,  her  li]i3  compressed  with  envy  of  the  honied  words,  the  illicit  < 
and  the  sparkling  wine,  and  wroth  iit  the  thought  of  the  work  left  undone  and  the  time  wasted; 


whose  anguish,  "  hideous  excceiUngly,"  forma  so  strung  n  coutraat  to  the  wicked  delight  in  the  bx»  ot  the* 
old  man,  and  the  flattered  vanity  and  sensual  ecstai:j  with  which  the  young  woman  contemplates  the 
wine,  sparkling  and  dancing  in  the  quaint  crystal  giants. 

Of  coui-ae  the  object  of  the  painter  is  to  render  the  jealous  wife  an  object  of  disgust  and  ridicule; 
and  certainly  a  more  repuJsive  female  face  could  not  have  been  imagined 

But  jealousy  is  only  the  lawful  game  of  the  satirist  (whether  painter,  poet,  or  novelist)  when  it  i» 
unfounded.  No  one  can  look  at  the  old  uinkeeper  and  tlie  young  maid  of  the  inn  (for  such  Teuiers' 
biographers  declare  her  to  be)  witliout  feebng  that  the  poor  wife's  jealousy  is  but  too  well  founded. 

Considering  this,  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  this  Gorgon  ;  and  wo  almost  hope  the 
storm  we  see  brewing  uiUt  descend  heavily  ou  the  bead  of  the  hoaiy  gallant,  and  eflfect  the  expulidott  of 
that  worst  of  maids— the  maid  who  prefci's  her  master  to  her  mistress,  and  listens  to  the  foi-uitr  when 
to  do  BO  ib  ti>stbon  to  the  latter. 
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ive  assei-led  that  it  was  merely  foi'  the  saku  ot  contrast  in  expression,  aud  a 
strong  effect  of  light  and  shade,  that  Tenters  introduced  that  upper  window  and  that  distoi-ted  face  of 
"The  Jealous  Wife." 

That  they  have  that  effect  is  ceitain  ;  but  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  picture  a  too  much  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  m.iny  othei-s  l>y  the  same  master,  to  ninkL  it  prolalle  I  c  1  ni  no  otl  ei  olject     Even 


were  it  ho,  ^e  should  not  hold  him  excused.  There  is  no  effect  of  art  woi-th  secuting  at  the  cost  of 
the  smallest  sacrifice  of  good  feeling  and  good  tflat« ;  and  generally  tbe  grandest  results  have  been 
obtained  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  reign  supreme.  However,  in  many  of  Toniers'  home  pieces 
there  is  much  to  amuse  and  little  to  offend.  There  are  eveiywhere  volumes  of  smoke ;  but  tobacco 
smoke,  oilious  iw  it  is  in  reality,  ia  picturesque  on  canvas.  And  no  scene  of  Flemish  low  life  could  be 
tnie  to  iKiture  without  the  evidences  of  thiit  Honorific  weed,  at  once  the  cause  aud  the  effect  of  that 
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dull  phlegmatic  nature  for  which  the  Low  Country  boor  is  proverbial  The  pipe  is  in  the  month,  tlie 
soiled  cards  in  the  hand  of  all  Teniers*  male  peasants ;  while  the  golden  and  silvery  brigbti^ess  of  the 
pots,  kettles,  and  pans  that  adorn  the  humble  walls,  show  hoW  much  better  that  sex  that  does  nci 
smoke  and  seldom  drinks  to  excess,  fulfils  her  destiny,  ))erfonns  her  duties,  and  employs  her  time. 
Teniers  did  not  resemble  Molidre  merely  in  the  fact  that  both  enjoyed  the  title  and  sinecure  of  void 
de  chamhre  to  royalty ;  he  shared  with  him  that  racy,  comic  humour,  that  irresistible  drollery,  which 
seizes  on  the  ludicroiis  element  in  everything,  and  betpieathes  it,  sparkling  with  wit  and  glowing  with 
merriment,  to  all  after  time.  Neither  the  author  nor  the  artist  are  ever  for  one  moment  forsaken  by 
that  original  and  diffusive  gaiety  which  animates  alike  the  canvas  of  Teniers  and  the  pages  of  Moliere. 
About  this  gaiety  there  is  nothing  forced,  artificial,  or  unreal ;  it  is  genuine  humour,  innate,  inexhaus- 
tible, and  irresistibly  catching. 

In  that  gret^t  "  Kermesse,"  or  "  Village  Fete,"  by  Rubens,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  liouvre,  there 
is  passion,  but  there  is  no  humour.  Men  are  getting  deiul  drupk  without  seeming  to  enjoy  their 
liquor,  and  courting  women  with  an  empresaement  in  which  individual  prefe^^ce  and  love's  better  parts, 
affection  and  tenderness,  seem  to  have  no  share. 


"THE  SPENDTHRIFT." 

The  original  paiuting  is  in  the  Museum  of  th^  Louvre,  and  is  considered  to  be  almost  invaluabl& 
The  subject  is  one  that  our  own  Hogarth  has  tref^ted  most  succossfiilly.  The  young  prodigal  is  wasting 
his  substance  in  riotous  living ;  but  he  has  no  pitying  parent  who  will  see  him  from  afar  off,  when  he 
comes  back  to  say,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son  !  '*  His  companions  are  loose  and  disreputable  characters,  who  will  cling  to  him 
^vith  the  tenacity  of  burrs  while  he  has  anything  to  give,  or  anything  that  they  cap  appropriate ;  but 
when  they  have  8tri])ped  him  of  all  he  posseiises — fame  as  well  as  fortune,  they  will  leave  him  to  perish 
in  his  nakedness.     His  riches  are  making  to  themselves  wings  : — 


n 


Ligbi  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 

The  summer  friend,  the  flittering  foe  ; 

B^  vain  prosperity  received. 

To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  believed. 


With  a  mere  yerbal  alteration,  the  inspired  lines  of  the  same  poet  are  descriptive  of  the  scene 
before  tis  : — 

**  Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  tilly  victims  play ; 
No  thought  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

No  care  beyond  to-day.  , 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait, 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train. 
Ah  !  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band  ; 

Ah  !  tell  them  they  are  men. 
These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear 

The  vultures  of  the  mind ; 
Disdainful  anger,  pallid  fear. 

And  shame,  which  skulks  behind. 
Or  pining  love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  hecret  heart, 
Grim  vtsaged,  comfortless  despair, 
^  And  sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Far  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath, 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  death, 

More  hideous  than  their  qneen. 
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This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  Teimi  { 

Those  in  the  deeper  Tititls  hige. 
Lo !  poverty  to  fill  the  band 
That  numbs  the  seal  with  iisj  katuli 

And  slow,  coDiuming  i^.*' 

Hie  pictiii-e  is  j)dinhlll3r  suggestive.  How  many  must  we  all  \iAVe  faidM.  Vko,  like  "  this  prodigal 
spendthrift/*  whom  the  painter  has. so  graphically  represented  dt  tke  first  stiige  btt  the  road  to  ruin, 
after  JiArfng  commenced  the  journey  of  life  with  every  circumstatice  iti  their  favour,  so  abused  the 
gifts  of  God  and  mati  as  to  hiake  them  the  occasion  of  their  downfall.  The  moral  of  the  piece  is  so 
simply,  unostentatiously,  aUd  yet  so  effectually  impressed,  that  we  know  of  tlb  production  in  this  style 
in  which  any  painter  has  so  successfully  followed  that  golden  nile  of  Horace — ars  eel  cdare  artenu 

This  prodigal  son  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  tima 
His  silken  locks,  well  cared  for  and  golden,  fall  in  clusters  on  his  point-lace  collar.  In  his  liat  he 
wears  that  distinctive  mark  of  birth  and  fortune — the  ostrich  feather ;  and  his  heels  are  armed  with 
knightly  spurs.  His  Spanish  cloak,  his  jewel-mounted  sword,  and  his  richly  embossed  belt,  are  laid 
aside  for  the  banquet.  The  festive  board  is  spread  alfresco  at  the  entrance  of  the  inn ;  the  sky  is 
bright  and  clear ;  the  landscape  laughing  in  the  summer  sunshine ;  the  servants  wait  around  the  table, 
which  groans  beneath  the  weight  and  number  of  the  viands.  In  the  foreground,  two  old-fashioned 
flasks  of  liquor  reflect  the  golden  light,  and  shine  invitingly  in  the  curiously  wrought  copper  cooler. 
"  The  Spendthrift "  is  seated  between  two  fair  damsels,  decked  in  silks  and  satins,  smiling  and  lovely; 
his  hand  clasps,  with  trembling  emotion,  that  of  his  favourite  innantordta.  She  seems  to  have  a  fresh 
and  transparent  complcxioti^  tt  winning  expression,  a  fair  and  rounded  form ;  all  is,  for  the  moment, 
coxdeur  de  rose — 

^*  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasatd  lit  th«  helm.^' 

But  the  scene,  unlike  most  of  Teniers'  jovial  pieces,  is  one  of  elegant  luiiiry  ;  and  riot  the  less  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  refined  Attractions  of  the  fair  but  fatal  Circes^  whose  syren  flatteries  are  luring 
inexperienced  youth  to  its  destruction. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  few  circumstantial  memoirs  df  the  great  painter's  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  No  artist  of  any  time  or  place  has  moi'e  "Worthily  eatUed  the  appreciation 
in  which  he  is  held  than  Teniers.  His  handling  is  so  perfect^  the  conception  of  his  subjects  is  so  original 
and  striking^  the  attitudes  of  his  flgures  are  so  natural,  the  expression  of  ihelt  faces  so  lifelike,  ftnd  his 
touch,  tone,  and  colouring  so  truly  characteristic  and  unapproachable  in  thfeir  style,  th&<t  it  is  disgraceful 
in  his  conteUiporaries  not  to  hdve  bequeathed  to  us  more  full  and  ititei-esting  details  of  the  life  of 
him  who  was  at  once  the  pride  of  his  country  and  the  ornament  df  his  age.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
search  through  the  histdHcal  records  of  the  time,  or  study  the  ftHiistic  volumes  of  contemporary 
amateurs.  Scarcely  can  we  find  a  line  that  contains  any  informatidh  concerning  a  painter  who  himself 
immortalised  every  subject  he  attempted-  Even  D'Argenville^  in  the  memolf  he  has  left  us  of  the 
father  of  Teniers,  hardly  devotes  six  lines  to  the  illustrious  son.  t'flibien  makes  no  mention  of  him 
even  in  that  edition  of  his  Work  which  was  published  in  1706 — little  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Teniers.  De  PileSj  who  wrote  so  voluminously  and  so  well  about  Rubens,  could  only  relate  a 
few  unimportant  particulars  of  the  life  of  Teniers. 

In  his  remarks  upon  some  of  the  great  masters,  Tttillasson  has  given  Us  the  following  valuable 
description  of  our  painter  : — "  Teniers,"  said  he,  "  describes  the  moi*al  AA  well  As  the  physical  character- 
istics of  his  peasants ;  and,  indeed,  their  impulses  and  passions,  circumscribed  by  their  limited  experi- 
ence, ought  to  have  a  different  development  in  their  expression  to  those  of  other  men.  In  the  pictures 
of  Teniers  we  see  these  peasants  arguing,  discussing,  haranguing.  When  he  paints  them  playing  at 
cards,  with  what  accuracy  and  what  warmth  does  he  seize  the  peculiar  excitement  of  this  species  of 
gamester.  He  draws  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  mendicant  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  all  the  various  shades  are  well  preserved. 
The  tones  of  his  colouring  are  truthful  and  rich,  vigorous  and  silvery.  The  harmony  of  the  whole,  in 
his  pieces,  is  always  maintained  without  an  apparent  sacrifice  of  any  part.  In  his  interiors  as  well  as 
in  his  cU  fresco  scenes,  the  chia/ro-oscuro  is  so  naturally  introduced,  that  the  painter  never  seems  to 
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have  tlioiiglit  about  it.  at  uti.  Tlic  gciilu^i  of  Tt.-iiii:iti  aliiucs  cuusiiicuously  iu  liin  i-apiil  luid  lively  toud, 
which  Bcetna  to  carry  iJayfiilly  along  with  it  light,  life,  colour,  and  expression,  Hia  prodtictio<& 
■which  are  the  mirrora  of  truth,  appear  to  have  been  but  the  work  of  an  instant.  We  detect  in  tbea) 
no  sersilo  imitation — no  constraint.     But  evei'y tiling  seems  to  he  the  creation  of  his  own  mind' 
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If  litemmre  has  done  but  little  in  making  tlie  public  nppreciitte  Teniers  at  lua  projier  value,  oni! 
tradition  hofl  cff<M:ted  in  revenge  what  history  has  iiegleet«d.  Of  all  the  great  masters  whose  ehe/g- 
iCceuvre  are  occasionally  offered  for  sale,  Teniers  is  the  one  who  can  still  command  the  greatest  prices 
from  real  connoisseurs.  He  ia,  moreover,  the  painter  whom  the  mA-disant  critics  pretend  bn  know 
more  intimately  than  any  other,  because  they  have  heard  him  constantly  quoted,  and  have  seen 
humh-eils  of  imitations  of  his  works  by  Abshoven,  Eyckaert,  and  others. 
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Teniurs  was  very  successful  in  disposing  of  his  pictures  at  a  high  price.  Air  anecdote  we  haye 
heard,  which  most  pi*obabIy  suggested  to  La  Fontaine  his  celebrated  fable  of  the  cat  who  pretendjs  to 
be  dead  in  order  to  catch  the  mice,  proves  that  our  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  as  cun- 
ning as  ourselves.  Teniers'  pictiu*es  were  in  great  request.  As,  however,  we  are  able  to  state  upon 
good  authority  that  they  already  covered  in  length  six  miles  of  space^  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  supply 
began  to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  was.  The  expenses  of  his  establishment 
were  always  on  the  increase,  and  when  pictures  began  to  hang  on  hand,  the  alarm  at  the  **  Three 
Towel's "  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  expressed.  To  cover  more  canvas,  work  at  all  hours  ol 
the  day  and  the  night,  sketch  with  a  rapid  and  untiring  pencil  every  peasant,  male  or  female,  dancing, 
dallying,  or  drinking,  this  would  only  serve  to  lower  the  price  and  glut  the  market.  Rapid  diseases 
require  violent  remetlies,  and  Teuiers  saw  thei*e  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  die.  Death  w<nild  make 
a  thorough  revolution  iii  the  state  of  public  feeling.  The  idea  was  no  sooner  entertained  than  it 
was  acted  upoiL  The  dismal  i*eport  spreads  far  and  wide,  Teniers  is  dead.  The  hand  of  the  inspued 
master  is  cold.  The  genius  that  delighted  the  world  of  connoisseurs  is  for  ever  extinct.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  the  picture  fancier  who  has  still  the  opportunity  of  procuring  one  of  his  immortal 
productions.  A  few  may  still  be  had  at  the  "  Three  Towers."  Amateurs  vie  with  eacH  other  in 
their  haste  and  anxiety  to  procure  at  any  price  the  tableaxcx  that  are  still  unsold.  They  rush,  they 
squeeze,  they  wrangle !  Their  gold  they  give  freely,  as  the  eager  competition  raises  the  price. 
Nevertheless^,  from  his  secret  chamber,  brush  in  hand,  the  dead-alive  Teniera  L\ughs  in  his  sleeve  at 
his  du[)es, — to  their  astonishment  furnishes  posthumous  pieces  without  number.  When  the  £uroe  had 
been  earned  sufficiently  far,  the  resurrection  of  Teniers  takes  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  assemUed 
company  of  pictui'e  fanciers,  even  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  his  ruse.  He  is  again  amoiig 
the  quick,  not  among  the  dead. 

After  many  years  of  married  bliss,  Teniers  Wiis  bereaved  of  his  wife,  Ann  Breughel,  and  x>ompelled 
to  sell  the  "  Three  Towers,"  This  estate,  which  had  become  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  immortal 
painter,  was  purchased  by  John  de  Fresne,  a  privy  councillor  at  the  court  of  Brabant.  Teniers^  how- 
ever, had  the  good  luck  to  become  once  more  an  inmate  of  liis  old  home,  as  the  husband  of  the  daughter 
of  the  new  proprietor.  The  immortal  painter  of  tavern  pieces  and  of  "  kermesses,"  of  monkcjyi  in 
doublet  and  hose,  of  Temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  and  ot  alchemists  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stoiM^ 
died  at  last  in  good  earnest,  in  1694,  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

■ 

"BACCHANALIAN  PHILOSOPHERS." 

"  Bambochades,"  or  tavern  scenes,  which  tiike  their  foreign  name  from  Bamboche,  a  celebrated 
painter  of  the  Van  Ostade  school,  were  also  favourite  subjects  with  Teniers.  But  Teniers,  like  oor 
own  Hogarth,  supplies  a  moral  even  in  his  mirth.  The  expression  of  the  face  ot  the  principal  figure  ill 
the  foregroimd  is,  if  we'  rightly  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  painter,  a  warning  to  all  drunkardu 
The  fumes  of  the  potent  liquor  which  tliis  toper  is  imbibing  in  such  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  his  health 
and  the  waste  of  his  substance,  have  already  unseated  reason  from  her  throne,  and  have  thus  lowered 
the  soirdisaiit  lord  of  the  creation  below  the  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  For,  as  the  Colossus  of 
literature  justly  remarks,  the  brute,  obedient  to  his  instinct,  drinks  only  when  he  is  thirsty,  and  as 
much  as  nature  requires  ;  while  man  abdicates  from  his  high  functions  and  the  empire  which  reason 
alone  confers,  by  continuing,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  to  tickle  liis  palate  long  after  his  Graying  Is 
satisfied.  This  "  Interior  "  is  one  of  Teniers'  cJiefs-d'ceavre  in  tlus  style.  The  ugliness  of  the  figures  k 
quite  grotesque,  and  proves  how  brutal  in  appearance  debauchery  can  render  "the  human  feoe 
divine." 

"DIABOLICAL    READING." 

This  picture  is  in  the  Bordeaux  Museum.  It  is  one  of  the  best  that  Teniers  ever  produced.  The 
effect  is  at  once  striking  and  original.  The  contrast  between  the  light  and  shade  is  especiall j  remarit- 
able  in  a  painter  who  was  in  the  habit,  as  the  celebmted  critic  Gersaint  aptly  remarks,  of  bringiDg 
ligJU  out  of  light.    But  although  the  piece  has  the  title  "  Lectiu*e  Diabolique,"  or  "  Diabolical  Heading," 
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affixed  to  it^  we  haye  good  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  only  a  variation  of  the  hackneyed  subject  of 
"  St.  Anthony."  The  old  sinner  who  is  seated  at  the  saint's  table  is,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  drunken 
expression  of  his  &ce,  some  tippler  from  a  neighbouring  tavern,  whose  nose  bespeaks  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  brandy  bottle.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the  real  ancho- 
rite, to  establish  himself  in  his  chair  in  this  penitential  cell,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dragons^ 
owls,  and  nondescript  fowl  df  the  infernal  repertoire,  hooded  and  winged,  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
these  emissaries  of  the  Evil  One,  to  deceive  whom  he  is  personating  the  holy  recluse,  with  the  sacred 
volume  open  before  him,  and  the  customary  skull  at  his  side.  He  is,  however,  only  deceiving  himself 
for  these  emissaries  of  Satan,  figurative  and  metaphorical  though  they  be,  know  well  that  every  unre- 
claimed drunkard  is  their  legitimate  prey. 

"  The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  Teniers,"  says  M.  Paillot  de  Montabert,  in  his  clever  treatise  on 
painting,  "  consists  in  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  in  his  intuitive  perception  of  perspective^ 
This  perspective  faculty  formed  part  of  his  nature,  and  is  observable  not  only  in  his  figures  and  out- 
lines, but  in  his  tones,  'tints,  and  touch.  In  addition  to  this  important  secret  of  his  succcvss,  Teniers 
was  a  great  master  of  chiaro-oscuro,  in  the  art  of  light  and  shadow  combination,  and  was  quite  unrivalled 
in  his  manner  of  blending  his  tints.  His  effects  are  always  clear  and  well  defined.  They  are  bright^ 
airy,  and  original.  They  are,  moreover,  free  from  that  mistiness  which  is  the  lost  resource  of  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance ;  they  have  none  of  those  deep  shadows  through  which  painters  who  are  anxious 
to  produce  startling  effects  bring  sudden  scintillations  of  light.  Teniers  knew  the  value  of  the  old 
precept^  "  are  est  cdare  arteniy"  and  never  revealed  the  secret  of  his  success.  At  the  first  sight  of  his 
pictures  we  detect  no  artistic  contrivances.  Any  painter,  a  casual  observer  would  say,  mighty  with  a 
knowledge  of  aerial  perspective,  conceive,  dispose,  and  illumine  his  conception  as  well  as  Teniers  has 
done,  so  thoroughly  natural  is  the  system  he  pursues,  but  a  deeper  study  of  the  piece  shows  how 
artistic  is  this  appearance  of  simplicity — how  studied  are  the  causes  of  these  effects — ^how  deep  are  hia 
calculations,  and  how  varied  is  his  skill.  Always  secure  of  tlie  result  of  his  experiments,  well  versed  in 
the  application  of  the  princii)le  of  the  \mity  of  light  and  shade,  and  familiar  with  the  efiect  of  contrasts, 
he  knew  how  to  give  softness  by  means  of  objects  only  half  revealed,  and  fimmess  by  the  introduction 
of  sharp  contrasts ;  and  so  self-reliant  is  he  that  he-  will  sometimes,  as  it  were  in  sport,  place  a  figure 
clothed  in  tohite  in  relief  against  a  sky  of  ligfU,  or  a  gray  figure  on  a  gray  background,  or  red  upon  red. 
Nothing  indeed  puzzles  him  j  and  he  seems  to  take  a  delight  in  varying  almost  infinitely  these  combi- 
nations of  colour. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  felt  as  to  the  opinion  of  Teniers,  whom  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  a 
practical  philosopher,  on  the  much  vexed  question  of  marriage.  Through  his  jovial  friend  Pantagruel, 
he  suggested  two  courses  to  Panurgus ;  and  his  admirers  are  anxious  to  learn  which  of  the  two  he 
followed  himself  Be  it  then  known,  by  those  who  are  curious  on  this  subject,  that  Teniers  was  twice 
married.  The  anecdotes  connected  with  his  courtship  are  somewhat  &nciful,  but^  nevertheless,  inte- 
resting to  amateiu*s.  He  was  engaged,  wo  are  told,  in  painting  a  picture  of  Hymen,  for  a  gentleman 
who  was  "  about  to  maiTy."  In  this  piece.  Hymen  is,  as  usual,  represented  iiEtscinating  when  viewed 
from  afar,  but  repulsive  when  seen  too  close.  This  chef'cTo&iwre  the  Archduke  Leopold  had  pur- 
chased, and  place<l  on  a  kind  of  platform,  at  the  end  of  his  gallery.  To  mount  this  platform  it  was 
necessary  to  ascend  a  very  slippery  step.  From  the  hither  side  of  this  step  the  view  was  delightful ; 
but  when  once  the  ste}>  was  passer},  all  tlie  charrn  vanished  There  resided  at  Antweq^  a  lovely  young 
maiden,  of  the  name  of  Anne,  daughter  of  tlie  celebrated  painter,  Breughel  de  Veloui*s.  Now,  at  the 
time  when  Teniers  began  to  think 

**  That  it  were  wise  to  look  about 
For  some  kind  soul  to  help  him  oat,*'  , 

Anne  Breughel  was  still  under  age,  and  the  ward  of  no  less  than  throe  guardians,  Comeille  Schut^ 
Van  Balen,  and  Bubens.  The  father  must^  indeed,  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  personal  and 
mental  attractions  of  a  daughter  who  could  only  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  three  such  illustrious 
gimrdiana  One  day  that  she  was  inspecting  the  pictures  in  the  Archduke*s  gallery,  this  masterpiece 
of  Hymen  was  ]H>int(Hl  out  to  her,  and  Teniers  himself  persuaded  the  young  maiden  to  ascend  tlia 
dipper tj  step.     The  company  Liughed  3  and  thus  Anne  Breughel  became  the  wife  of  Tciuei-s. 
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CLAUDE    LOERAIN. 


IN  hia  pasaionato  iovo  of  nnturc,  Claude  Lortniu  lias  invnsted  hev  with  the  dignity  and  attributes 
of  hit)  mdiaot  geuias.  Like  his  uwu  Hwei:l  Dpii'it — lofty  aiid  serene  amid  all  the  fluctuationa 
of  fortune — hia  latidsc)ii>cs  are  always  catiii,  ooble,  and  fresh  from  the  sotirces  of  the  pure  light  within. 
He  was  among  the  fraternity  of  painlera  what  the  eagle  is  amoug  birds ;  and,  like  the  monarch  of  lite 
fcjitlierctl  tribe,  he  iilono  seems  to  have  possesscil  tjio  enviable  power  of  lookiug  the  sun  in  the  &ce. 
No  other  landscape  iminter  luiy  ever  c-ijuiilleil  him  iii  liis  nuliaiit  atmospherea,  which  are  aa  neccaaaiy  to 
the  life  of  tho  landseiii.c  as  biiath  is  |..  that  .if  nmn. 

The    tiriattst    liiml-^ane    p'liiilera    have   ahviivs  st^iMijifd   their  productions   with   their   own   idio- 


syucracies.  Riijsdael  awakens  in  us  the  half-obliterated  memories  of  our  early  childhood.  Salvator, 
prompted  by  a  temperament  poetically  wild,  conjui-ea  up  sceuea  which  seem  the  natural  asylums  of  the 
freebootei-s  of  the  sixteenth  centiir)'.  Evcitlingen  studies  in  nature  nothing  but  her  pine  for<»»ts,  her 
toiTents,  hei-  cataracts,  and  licr  wildernesees.  Hobbema  delights  in  her  ^Ivan  and  silent  rctreata 
Bergliem  invests  her  with  the  types  of  rural  peace  and  happiness.  Van  der  Neer  envelops  her  in 
a  veil  of  melancholy ;  and  Nicolas  Fousain  gives  to  his  landscape  giant  proportions,  as  though  nature 
herself  were  too  confined  for  the  czpanaive  conception  of  his  genius.  But  Claude,  the  unapproacbed 
and  unapproachable  Claude,  bathes  all  the  creations  of  his  &Jicy  in  iiis  own  pure  light. 

It  would  seem  that  the  love  of  t^e  marvellous  alone  suggested  those  singular  traditions  which 
have  buen  lianded  down  to  us  concerning  the  childhood  of  Claude.     Genius  as  be  undoubt«(lly  wu^  ha 
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did  not  oomBunoe  hia  ommt,  u  tlw  matdtr-raaien  allege  by  being  dther  aa  idiot  <x  u  kf^nentiDe  to 
ft  confbctioQBr.  Bftldiaaod,  who  procured  tiie  materialB  for  his  history  of  ttie  fint  period  of  Claude's 
(xreor  from  th«  aepbffn  of  the  landscape-punter,  gives  a  y^ry  different  aoooont  of  the  promiae  of  hie 
earlr  Ufa  In  hia  "  Academy  of  Painting,"  Joachim  Sandrart  diffen  a  little  from  l^e  Italian  "iaa- 
erabher.  But  iba  erldenoe  of  Sandrart  ia  only  valuable  where  it  haa  reference  to  Claode  during 
.hia  residence  at  Borne.  In  all  other  respects  we  would  aoooer  beliere  the  aooounte  given  by  CUtuU^b 
rdations  than  Baldinucu's  memoir. 

Claude  Qell4^  sumamed  Iiorrain,  was  bom  in  the  year  1600,  at  Chamagne  Hall,  which  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  near  the  Yo^es  mountains,  in  the  diocese  of  TouL  He  was  the  third 
s(Hi  of  John  Gell€e.  His  elder  brother,  who  was  named  John,  after  his  &ther,  was  by  profbesiDn  ft 
wood-engraver,  at  Friburg,  in  Brisgao.  Left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of  age,  Claude  had  no  other 
guardian  than  his  brother,  who  kindly  received  him  into  his  house  ttt  Fribuig.     The  young  orphan 


MOon  diHpIayed  a  great  taste  for  drawing,  in  the  production  of  many  highly  grotesque  figures.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  the  story  which  so  many  biogtspheni — ^who  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  consult  the  only  authentic  source  of  information — ^have  related,  that  Claude  was  apprenticed  to  a 
confectioner ;  and  the  account  of  his  mental  imbecility  in  early  youth  as  contrasted  with  his  subac- 
<]uent  intellectual  superiority,  is  equally  unconfirmed.  But,  howsoever  this  may  have  been,  it  is  cleftr 
that  Claude  had  been  travelling  about  with  his  brodier  for  more  than  ft  twelvemonth,  when  ft  laoe- 
inerchsnt,  a  near  relative  of  the  family,  undertook  a  journey  to  Borne.  We  aay  undertook,  for  in  UuMe 
ilays  locomotion  on  ao  great  a  scale  was  a  very  expensive  and  hacardous  affiur.  J^ 

The  young  painter,  who  Itad  periiape  aome  secret  presentiment  of  his  iiitnre  greatncoi,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip.  He  therefore  aooompanled  hia  relative  on  his  pUgiimage  to  the 
Rtemal  City,  and  after  a  tedious  journey,  undiversified  by  any  hairbrea4tli  eecapea  or  amorons  adven- 
ture^ arrived  n£Aj  at  Bom&  He  took  up  hia  quartan  in  £be  Botondo,  and  began  to  pot  into  |H«o- 
tice  the  {ffinoi^ea  vhidi  ha  had  i^aaaed  from  hii  brvtbor.  With  ths  most  zigid  eouumy,  he  inai«iged 
49  . 
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to  subsist  upon  the  slender  pittance  with  which  his  family  supplied  him  from  Prance.  The  war,  how- 
ever, which,  after  he  had  been  studying  for  about  three  or  four  years  at  Rome^  broke  out  on  a  sudden 
between  Austria  and  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe — the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War — rendered  all 
communication  with  the  countries  on  the  further  side  of  the  Alps  difficulty  if  not  impossible. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  protracted  and  disastrous  conflict,  Claude  Lorrain  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.  When  the  scanty  supplies  from  his  own  country  ceased,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  and  to 
take  up  his  quarters  at  Naples  with  a  Cologne  piiintcr  of  the  name  of  Godefroy  "Walssi,  who  had 
achicTed  a  great  name,  and  from  whom  Claude  gained  a  knowledge  of  architectural  drawing  and  per- 
spective. Ho  remained  but  two  yeai-s  in  Grodefroy's  atelier^  but  he  managed,  in  that  short  time,  to 
master  the  art  with  which  he  afterwards  assimilated  the  two  elements  of  the  great  success  of  his 
landscapes, — we  mean  ancient  monument**,  and  depth  of  scenery — in  other  words,  architecture  and 
persq>ective. 

More  rich  in  professional  skill  and  in  confidence  in  his  own  powers  than  in  "ways  and  means,'*  he 
returned  to  Home,  where  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  establishment  of  Augnstin  Tassi,  not  so  much  in 
the  capacity  of  a  pupil  or  apprentice,  as  in  that  of  a  servant  or  retainer,  if  we  may  believe  the  evidence 
of  Sandrart,  who  enters  into  very  minute  details  of  tliis  part  of  Claude's  history. 

Augnstin  Tassi  W{^s  a  follower  of  the  celebmted  landscape  painter,  Paul  Bril ;  and  though  a  martyr 
to  the  gout,  he  had,  nevei-theless,  a  natural  gaiety  of  disposition  which  made  him  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, even  when  suffering  from  the  periodical  attacks  of  his  enemy.  He  lived  in  great  style,  and 
kept  open  house  for  the  people  of  quality  at  Rome.  The  College  of  Cardinals  had  just  given  him  jm 
order  to  paint  for  theii*  council-chamber  architectural  ornaments,  scenes  in  perspective^  sea-pieces^  and 
landscapes.  As,  however,  Aiigustin  Tassi  bore  already  upon  his  head  the  weight  of  some  sixty  winters, 
he  could  not  get  on  without  the  assistance  of  an  active  employe  to  superintend  his  household,  see 
that  his  horses  were  well  cared  for,  and  look  into  his  financial  affairs  while  h^  Tassi,  welcomed  his 
guests,  plied  his  brush,  or  directed  the  labours  of  those  who  were  decorating  the  council-chamber  of 
the  Cardinals. 

Now,  Claude  was  exactly  the  man  that  Tassi  required,  clever  enough  to  assist  the  painter  in  his 
professional  labours,  and  poor  enough  to  be  compelled  to  serve  him.  Grood,  however,  often  comes  out 
of  apparent  evil,  and  in  the  case  of  Claude  there  is  no  doubt  that  familiar  intercourse  with  so  accom- 
plished a  man,  and  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  learned  conversations  which  took  place  every  day  in 
the  atelier  of  a  painter  so  highly  respected  by  the  princes  of  the  church,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  education  had  been  hitherto  so  desultory  and 
imcertain.  He  continued  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  half  pupil,  half  retainer  of  Tassi  until  the  spring 
of  1625. 

History  is,  however,  always  silent  when  we  are  most  anxious  that  she  should  speak  out  boldly  and 
without  equivocation.  In  the  memoirs  of  illustrious  men,  how  seldom  does  she  throw  any  light  on 
those  obscure  phases  of  existence  through  which  they  have  passed  while  struggling  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Temple  of  Fame — the  hard  apprenticeship  they  have  undergone  while  seeking 

**  To  rise  from  out  the  prison  of  their  low  estate, 
And  with  such  gems  as  the  aspiring  mind 
Wins  from  the  caves  of  knowledge,  buy  their  ransom 
From  those  twin  gaolers  of  the  humaja  breast. 
Low  birth  and  iron  fortune." 

Alas,  how  many  there  be  who,  having  caught  a  glimpse  from  afar  of  the  promised  land,  have 
perished  miserably  by  the  way  in  all  the  anguish  of  despair,  withotit  a  record  of  their  hopes,  fears, 
struggles,  disappointments,  and  death.  Who  does  not  long  to  be  enlightened  upon  the  dark  and 
unpromising  prospects  of  the  early  life  of  the  illustrious  men  of  old? — their  first  unsuccessful  sti-uggles, 
their  tantalising  expectations,  the  obstacles  they  had  to  overcome  while  emerging  out  of  darkness  into 
tlay  ?  Those  brilliant  constellations,  which  now  shine  with  so  steady  a  light  in  the  firmament  of  fame, 
are  the  objects  of  a  legitimate  curiosity.  All  would  wish  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  their  distant 
origin,  and  trace  the  course  by  which  from  the  twilight  of  obscurity  they  gradually  reached  their 
zenith. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1625  Claude  quitted  Home  on  his  return  to  his  native  couutiy.     He 


f  

tiuvidledr  thrpuj^  «tlie  north.  *of  Itslji  aad  took  Yetnice  by  ihe  way.-    After  -paauiig  through  the  -Tyrol, 

he  stopped  some  timo  in  Bavaii%  where  he  painted  two  views  of  tke  environB  of  MunicL     In  Siiabia 

he  was  attacked  hj  highwaymen,  who  stripped  him  of  eyerything  he  had ;  and  after  various  adven^* 

tures  and  very  narrow  escapes  ha  stood  once  more .  upon  the  ■  banks  of  his  native  Moselle,  and  gazed 

with  all  a  painter*s  enthusiasm  upon  the  river  which  he  had  not  seen  since  he  was  twelve  years  of  >  age. 

The  sight  must  have  inspired  him  with  the  sentimoits  which  our  own  poet  has  so  beautifully  breathed 

in  words  : — 

**  I  feel  the  galea  that  from  ihee  blow 
A  mMnentarj  bliw  hta^w. 
As  wBTing  fnah  their  gladaoiM  win^^ 
H J  mtarj  moI  thej  aeem  to  looth^ 
And  redoleot  of  joj  aad  joath. 
To  breathe  a  Mooad  iprfaig." 

How  he  employed  his  time  after  his  return  to  Chamagne  Hall,  or  what  impressions  a  journey  of 
so  many  months,  in  which  nature  must  have  appeared  under  such  different  aspects,  made  upon  his  sus- 
ceptible and  imaginative  mind,  we  know  not^  for  his'  biographers  are  silent  upon  the  subject  They 
say,  however,  that^  after  having  settled  some  fiynily  matters,  he  started  for  Nancy,  and  was  there 
introduced  to  Olaude  de  Kuet>  a  Lorrain  painter,  of  high  repute.  This  virtuoso  was  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Tempesta,  and  the  rival  of  Oallot.  At  the  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Claude  Lorrain,  he 
stood  first  on  the  list  of  artists  at  Nancy.  Duke  Henry  II.  had  made  him  a  peer,  and  his  mode  of 
living  was  in  keeping  with  his  elevated  position.  His  carriages  were  costly,  his  horses  of  the 
best  breed.  De  Buet^  at  Nancy,  like  Augustin^  Tassi  at  Bome,  was  engaged  in  works  higldy  impor- 
tant .and  pixxiuctive — ^to  wit^  the  decoration  of  the  ceilings  of  the  Carmelite  Church,  at  which  some 
Italian  artists  were  working  under  his  direction.  Claude  Lorrain,  who  had  perfected  himself  in  per- 
spective under  Godefroy  Walss,  was  anxious  to  acquire  the  same  proficiency  in  figure  painting.  De 
Ruet  promised  to  give  him  the  necessary  instruction,  and  in  the  meantime  kept  him  hard  at  work 
for  more  than  a  year  at  the  decoration  of  the  chai>el  ceiling.  Work  so  dry  and  uninteresting  was 
very  d'lstasbcful  to  Claude,  whose  imagination  still  glowed  with  the  recollection  of  the  bright  skies  of 
Itiily,  with  its  ancient  monuments,  and  its  inspiring  scenery.  While  he  was  devising  the  means  of 
I'etuming  to  Rome,  an  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  gilders  whom  he  employed  in  filling  up  some  of 
the  details  of  his  designs,  which  gave  him  a  thorough  disgust  of  the  dangerous  distinction  of  painting 
on  a  seafTolding.  The  gilder,  while  intent  upon  his  work,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  from  the  dizzy 
height.  He  would  have  been  killed  upon  the  spot,  but  for  the  providential  interruption  of  a  transverse 
beam  to  which  he  clung  for  an  instant.  Claude  liad  just  time  to  get  down  before  the  weight  of  the 
gilder's  person  carried  with  it  the  instrument  of  his  preservation,  and  rescue  his  employe  from  his 
jK5rilous  position.  The  danger,  however,  which  they  had  both  run,  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  painter,  who  from  that  hour  determined  to  abandon  an  occupation  which  afibrded  no  sco])e  for  the 
development  of  his  genius.  He  therefore  started  for  Italy  via  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  A  severe 
illness  detained  him  for  months  at  the  last-mentioned  port ;  but  he  was  at  length  able  to  embark 
for  Civita  Veochia,  in  company  with  another  French  painter  of  the  name  of  Charles  Erard,  of  Nantea 
They  had  a  rough  passage,  and  were  towed  about  for  a  long  time  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  in  the  month 
of  October,  1627,  to  his  great  joy  Claude  beheld  once  more  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  and  curiously 
enough  made  his  entry  into  the  Eternal  City  just  as  the  people  were  odebrating  the  festival  of  St.  Luke^ 
the  patron  of  paintera 

'<TOBIT  AND  THB  ANGBL." 

The  German  virtuoso^  Joachim  Sandrart,  who  has  penned  the  life  of  Claude,  tells  us  that  he  often 
met  this  chief  of  landscape-painters  among  the  rocks  and  the  waterfalls  of  TivolL  "  When  he  dis- 
covered," says  he^  '^  that  I  painted  my  rocks  rather  after  nature  than  as  my  &ncy  suggested,  he 
oxpreaaed  his  approval  of  my  plan,  and  he  profited  so  well  by  my  example,  that  he  managed,  with 
intense  labour  and  trntmng  perBeverance^  to  exeente  some  beautiful  landscapes,  which  amateon 
purchased  at  a  high  price,  but  of  which  the  supply  was  very  inadequate  to  the  demand.*' 

The  two'  artists  Claude  and  Sandnurt  were  soon  intimate  friends,  and  together  they  searched  the 
classic  environs  of  Rome  for  stdgeeto  for  tbeir.mi^^ 
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Wliile  Sftndnrt^  feUoving  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  chose  fimtostia  rack^  gnariod  and  knottj- 
trtmks  of  trees,  waterfalls,  impressive  ruins  or  edifices  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  beat  suited  for 
historicAl  landscape,  Claude  seized  on  objects  leas  striking  or  grotesque^  and  abore  all  g»ve  his  particnUr 
attention  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  size  from  the  middle  distance  to  the  horison,  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  phenomena  of  aerial  perspective. 

In  the  painting  of  "Tobit  and  the  Angel,"  ironi  which  onr  engraving  is  copied  -we  see  how 


nibnii-aMy  this  perspective  in  nirmaged — how  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly  the  objects  dimiuiab 
in  proportion,  fi'om  the  angel  in  the  foreground  to  the  bridge  in  the  distance— and  how  artistically  this 
diminution  in  size  is  managed  with  reference  to  those  things  which  stand,  like  the  castle  in  the 
distance,  on  a  precipitous  height. 

Who  can  gaze  on  the  graceful  forms  and  naturally  represented  beauties  of  these  trees  without  boil- 
ing with  indignation  at  the  egotistical,  affected,  and  iUtterate  c^nninies  which  the  self-constituted 
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ftdvocftte  of  the  pre-BafduMlite  school  has  l»oiightagKiiiatOlMid«1  AAorgiTuig^MqM^iieiisofwmot 
tre»Jrairin(t  Bome  of  his  own  hideous  sbortdoiu,  which  bear  shont  the  same  relatiaa  to  Claude's 
.inspired  and  immortal  prodootions  as  the  Satyr  to  Hyperion,  this  ignora&t  and  conceited  depre- 
ciatOT  proceeds  to  say,  in  hii  own  finikiQ  and  affected  style  ; —  ^ 


"  Well,  but  do  not  the  trunks  of  troea  fork,  and  fork  mostly  into  two  arms  at  a  *»""*  f 
"  Yc!^  but  under  a  stem  anatomical  law,  as  the  limbs  of  an  »Tiiin»1  ■  and  those  hooked  junctions  i» 
jilnte  4  (an  execrable  caricatore  of  Claude's  inimitable  designs)  are  just  as  aooorately  teprwentatiTe  of 
the  branching  of  wood  as  this  (fig.  2)  (hare  follows  the  bcabnile  of  s  Dutch  dtdl)  is  of  a  neck  aod 
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ih!DiddeJk9.  We  111011111-  ofiject  to  tocK  «  rspreMntatioixi  of  aboulden^  becaoM  wo  have  flotfiitf  intiBraiilm 
and  koowlodge  of  human  fonn ;  we  do  not  olgect  to  Glaade*fi  treea^  because  we  have  no  mtorest  in  bkv 
knowledge  of  trees.** 

As  &r  as  the  author  of  the  rhodomontade  we  have  hcte  quoted  is  oonoemed,  this  is  pecfiactly  true; 
but  he  should  have  liniited  his  confession  of  ignorance  to  the  first  person  singular. 

"And  if  it  be  still  alleged  that  such  work  is,  neyertheless,  enough  to  give  any  one  an  'idea'  of  a 
tree,  I  answer  that  it  never  gave^  nor  ever  will  give,  an  idea  of  a  tree  to  any  one  idio  loves  trees ;  and 
that^  moreover,  no  idea,  whatever  its  pleasantness^  is  of  the  smaUeet  value  which  is  not  founded  on 
simple  facts.  What  pleasantness  may  be  in  wrong  ideas  we  do  not  here  inquire  ;  tib.e  only  question  for 
us  has  always  been,  and  must  always  be^  what  are  the  facts  ? 

^'  And,  assuredly,  those  boughs  of  Claude's  are  not  facts ;  and  every  one  of  tlioir  contours  is^  in  the 
worst  sense^  unfinished,  without  even  the  expectation  or  fidnt  hope  of  poasibla  zefinement  ever  coming 
into  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  here  into  the  discussion  of  the  characten  of  ramification ;  that 
must  be  in  our  separate  inquiry  into  tree-structure  generally.** 

This  critioism,  when  we  view  it  in  reference  to  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  trees  in  our  engravin^^ 
would  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  any  one  who  was  not  aware  how  &r  ignorance  and  prejudice  will 
distort  the  mind  and  the  vision. 

The  object  of  the  pre-Baphaelite  is  to  build  up  Turner's  reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  all 
rivals  in  the  same  style,  and  he  therefore  hurls  his  brutiwh  /tdmen  at  Claude,  Constable,  De  Wint^  or 
any  other  artist  whose  success  may  seem  to  interfere  with  the  autocracy  of  his  idoL     The  followiog 
passage  is  a  good  instance  of  the  sweeping  nature  of  his  condemnation.     In  analysing  the  beauties  of  a 
tree-stem  8tripi>ed  of  its  foliage  in  Turner  s  dmwing  of  Bolton  Abbey,  he  saya^  "  In  order  to  show 
its  perfectness  better  by  contrast  with  bad  work^  as  we  have  had,  I  imagine,  enough  of  Claude,  I  will 
take  a  bit  of  Constable.     It  differs  from  the  Claude  outline  merely  in  being  the  kind  of  work  which  is 
produced  by  an  uninventive  person  dashing  about  idly  with  a  brush,  instead  of  drawing  determinately 
wrong  with  a  pen  :  on  the  one  hand  worse  than  Claude's,  in  being  lazier ;  on  the  other  a  little  better, 
in  being  more  free,  but  as  a  representative  of  tree-form  still  wholly  barbarous.     One  can  almost  see 
Constable  first  bending  it  to  the  right,  turning  to  the  left^  then,  having  gone  long  enough  to  the  left, 
away  to  the  right  again,  then  dividing  it ;  and  because  there  is  another  tree  in  the  picture  with  two 
long  branches,  he  knows  that  this  ought  to  have  three  or  four,  which  must  undulate,  or  go  backwards 
and  forwards,"  &c.  &c. 

This  futile  attack  upon  Claude  and  Constable  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  a  flourish 
about  Turner,  whose  trumpeter  adds^  **  Then  study  the  bit  of  Turner  work  :  note  first  its  quietness, 
tmattractiveness,  apparent  carelessness,  whether  you  look  at  it  or  not ;  next  note  the  subtle  curvatures 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  and,  where  it  branches,  the  unexpected,  out-of-the-way  things  it  does—- 
just  what  nobody  could  have  thought  of  its  doing,"  (fee.  (fee.  <&c.  But  enough  of  thi^  which  is  as  sicken- 
ing to  a  sensible  mind  as  the  random  rhapsodies  of  Robert  Browning  or  his  spasmodic  foUowers. 


«'  CATTLB  WATBBINa.' 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  a  Frenchman,  who  swayed  even  the  Italians  theinselves  by  the 
influence  of  his  superior  mind.  That  Frenchman  was  Nicholas  Poussin,  who  had  bean  settled  in  the 
Eternal  City  ever  since  the  spring  of  1624.  Attracted  by  the  light  of  his  geniu%  were  congregated 
around  him  names  fiimous  in  the  history  of  painting — Le  Yalentin,  Le  Guaspre^  James  Stella,  Peter 
de  Laer,  sumamed  Bambodie,  and  many  others.  These  kindred  spirits  Poussin  pmlected,  encouraged, 
and  cautioned  with  affectionate  solicitude  against  the  dangers  of  mannerism.  If  historical  painting 
owes  its  recognised  existenoe  as  a  branch  of  art  to  Titian  and  Annibal  Carraci,  Ponann  is  the  painter 
from  whom  it  derives  its  identity,  and  who  has  always  been  reckoned  the  first  model  for  imitation  in 
this  style. 

Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin  ware  kindred  spirits,  aiuL  the  intdmaoy  which  a  oongeniality  <yf  taste 
engendered  soon  ripened  into  fnendship.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Claude's  sfyle  was  much  modified  by 
his  interooorae  with  his  illustriooB  feUow-oountryman  and  contemporary.  His  genius  for  landao^M 
painting  was  poUahed  and  refined  by  the  advioe  and  information  he  derived  fit>m  the  noUe-beazted 
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Poussin.  The  exquisite  tasfte  he  has  shown  in  the  choice  of  the  monuments^  temple^  towan^  and 
ruins  wherewith  he  has  adorned  his  landscapes,  is  partly  attributable  to  the  bints  suggested  hf  hoM 
friend.  But  after  all,  the  real  master  of  Claude,  the  source  from  which  he  derived  all  his  brightest 
inspirations,  was  the  sun.  There  is  in  this  painting  of  "The  Watering  Place,*'  from  whicb  our 
engraving  is  copied,  a  mellow  radiance  which  none  but  Claude  could  transfer  from  the  canopy  of 
heaven  to  canvas.  Claude's  object  was  to  plunge  more  deeply  into  the  secret  m3r8teries  of  nature  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  sought  to  surprise,  if  wo  may  use  the  expression,  his  master  the  sun  at 
all  hours  of  his  toDette^  and  to  get  by  rote,  as  it  were,  not  the  freaks  alone,  but  the  harmony  of  light. 
Often  would  he  rise  before  daybreak  that  he  might  study  the  effects  of  early  dawn,  and  while  the  sons 
of  sloth  were  losing  in  sleep  the  most  glorious  of  all  visions, — ^the  rising  of  an  Italian  sun, — Claude,  posted 
on  some  commanding  height  like  an  advanced  sentinel  of  the  legion  of  art,  was  rapt  in  admiration  of 
the  graces  of  Aurora  as  she  sallied  forth  in  garments  of  glory  from  the  golden  portals  of  the  east. 
Thus  did  ho  sketch  in  his  mind,  without  the  aid  of  pencil  or  of  paint,  his  luminous  landscapes.  He 
watched  the  rapid  changes  in  the  shade  of  colour  when  at  the  dawn  of  a  beautiful  Italian  day  the 
sun  appeal's  at  first  of  a  silvery  hue  encircled  with  a  white  haze.  Tliis  whiteness  becomes  almost 
yellow  as  tlie  disc  rises  above  the  horizon.  The  yellow  changes  into  orange,  the  orange  into  vemiillion, 
the  Vermillion  darkens  into  violet ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  goil  of  day  nms  up  his  dazzling  scale  of 
brightness.  These  are  the  effects  of  light  which  C-laude  endeavoured  to  reproduce  u{>on  his  canvas 
after  he  had  inipi*essed  them  on  his  memory.  And  as  his  attention  was  riveted  rather  upon  effects 
than  causes,  he  felt  certain  that  no  troublesome  recollection  of  some  minute  detail  of  vegetation  would 
mar  tlic  repose  of  the  tout  ensembie  of  his  tableau.  Thus  his  study,  or  we  should  rather  say  his  genius, 
went  on  pari  passtv  with  the  sim  himself,  who  spreads  over  the  infinite  discrepancies  of  nature  the 
iniiforui  mantle  of  his  illimitable  light. 

"THE  HERDSMAN," 

Claude's  pei'spective  is  perfect.  His  object  was  to  pierce,  to  all  appearance,  through  the  canvas  by 
the  magic  power  of  art,  and  represent  the  immeasurable  distances  which  the  eye  can  comprehend  in 
space.  Above  all  was  he  anxious  to  maintain  the  relative  size  of  objects,  and  the  uniform  harmony  of 
natiuti  in  all  her  works,  when  the  sun  at  his  zenith  "pours  from  a  cloudless  sky  a  glorious  flood  of  light 
and  lieat. 

The  painting  of  "  The  Herdsman"  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  meaningof  Claude's  biogi-apher  when 
he  says  that  the  distinguislung  characteristics  of  the  French  master  are  "  depth  and  monuments."  The 
aerial  pen5)ective  of  this  piece  is  so  magic  in  its  effect  that  we  really  seem  to  gaze  throiujh  the  canvas 
on  a  remote  landscape,  while  in  the  foreground  and  the  middle  distance  the  respective  sizes  and 
harmony  of  the  objects  are  so  well  preserved  that  they  vanish  imperceptibly. 

At  Rome  the  genius  of  Claude  was  soon  recogniseil  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  amateurs.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  for  him  to  hide  his  light  \mder  a  buslieL  He  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  that 
Italian  sun  to  which  he  offered  such  continual  incense.  His  &me,  like  the  light  of  his  own  landscapes, 
spread  through  the  country,  passed  the  barriers  of  land  and  sea,  traversed  France  and  Spain,  and 
princes,  potentates,  cardinals,  and  even  the  pope  himsell^  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to 
become  possesseil  of  "  a  Claude  "  at  any  price. 

Baldinucci  has  bequeathed  to  us  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  names  of  these  depositai-ies 
f>f  our  [)ainter  s  ch^fB-dC (mwre^  and  of  the  price  they  gave  for  them.  Two  landscapes  which  had  been 
<n-dered  by  the  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  when  shown  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  were  considered  so  beautiful, 
that  his  lioliness,  after  affinning  the  superiority  of  C-laudo  over  all  other  landscape-painters,  begged 
fi*om  him  four  more  pictures,  among  which  was  a  sea-piece,  in  wliich  Claude  introduced  all  the.  pope's 
galleys.  He  also  painte<l  for  this  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts  two  Village  Festivals,  which  were  so 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mantuan  bard  that  they  might  have  passed  for  illustrations  of  scenes 
in  the  Bucolics.  In  one  of  these  brilliant  pastorals^  the  wedding  of  a  simple  goatherd  lends  a 
hallowed  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  glories  of  the  horizon.  The  college  of  cardinals 
followed  as  usual  in  the  wake  of  the  pope,  and  as  pagan  philosoi^y  had  been  in  vogue  in  the  Vatican 
ever  since  the  days  of  Leo  X.,  the  princes  of  the  ohmoh  seiiad  with  delight  the  opportunity  of  framing 
in  gold  and  ebony  some  of  Olande's  ilhutnitioiui  of  Ovid's  •wiwow  Mwneii^  sach,  for  instanoe^  as  tiie 
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id  of  that  nymph  Egeria,  who  i 


loves  of  "  Cupid  and  Payche,"    and  th 
fonutuiL 

"  Egeria  I     Sweat  ci'W'ian  of  lome  htart, 
WLkh  fbond  no  mort4l  reating-pUos  w  Eur 
^  Ukina  idMl  brent,  whkUTgr  then  ui, 
Tfae  ajmpbdq^  of  wme  fond  dnpair, 


I  transformed  into  a 


Or,  il  might  be,  a  beauty  of  Uie  outh, 
Wbo  fuaad  a  mora  thu  eommoa  Totarj  Huza, 
Too  mnoli  adoring  t    Whataoe'sr  tfaj  birth, 
'Thoa  vert  a  beantJfoI  thought,  and  boMj  bodieJ  forlb. 

' '  Here  didst  thou  direll,  !u  Ihii  enehauted  mtst, 
Bgsria  I   tby  all  heaTenlf  boaom  beatiuE 
For  the  far  footatefa  of  thy  nnrtal  lorer. 
The  purple  midnight  Tcaled  that  mjntie  iMtiini 


joaa  auBSLOB  au  xBBigDaiB  jgrnwrioii. 


With  her  most  itairj  caaopj.     And  aeating 
Thjrulf  by  thine  ftdorer,  wLot  befel  t 
The  care  vu  aiiTelf  ihaped  out  (or  tlia  gteetiog 
Of  an  enamourtd  goddns,  sad  the  nil 
Haonted  bj  holj  lore — the  sulieat  anck  t 


AM  diilBt  UiDH  nol,  tbj  brewt  to  hii  repljuig. 
Blend  >  oeleatial  with  a  hnnun  hitrt  T 
And  love,  vhioli  dies,  u  it  tu  born,  in  «ifl>iing, 
Share  with  immortal  traneporte  t    Could  thine  ul 
Hak«  them,  indeed,  immortal,  end  impart 
The  pnritf  of  heaTen  to  earthlj  joys  t 
Kipel  the  Tenom,  and  not  blont  the  dait  t 
The  doU  ntiet;  which  all  4*«tni7i ; 
And  rtKit  liitB  out  the  uml  ^deadij  weed  wUebjI^oftt'' 

"THS  ULBDIHa  OF  CLEOPATRA." 

All  over  Europe  Clande's  pieces  are  held 
in  hi^  eetimatioii,  and  bo  nn  hxn  thcj 
beoome  titrongh  the  eiger  competition  t^ 
pietura-&ncien,  timt  tha^  are  sow  bat  nre^ 
fiMmd  nTQ  in  the  prilicelj  reeidenoeB  of  our 
own  Hutoonoy,  or  in  Uie  national  odleetiona 
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of  ilifffif  [it  couiiti'ieri,  Tlio  Lou\Tc  w  very  rich  in  tlio  produclioiu  of  thu  great  master. 
ikeae,  which  are  sixteen  in  number,  one  oi  Jht-motk  lanmkable  ie  "  The  TjiniJiTig  of  CleopatrH)"  from 
which  our  cmgraTing  is  copied  tkta  oaMmtod  dt^^miwn  is  valued,  in  the  catologao  wbich  wm 
made  in  1816,  at  the  enqnnog8"prio.rf afl^lDflP  fciBi,  <w  ifiJ^OOa 

In  this  ortifltic  prodnotion,  ClaoHiSBDwledge  of  aBriil  pia^imiliTe  is  eapeciallf  remarkaU&  The 
time  of  ereuing — the  hour  of  sunset — wai  that  which  the  artist  was  moat  fond  of  representing  on  his 
oonvaB.  At  the  moment  when  the  aA>  is  tdnkiDg  below  the  mi^  sad  throws  over  the  sur&c«  oS  the 
iraters  a  carpet  of  light — ^whea  a  hraaft  of  air  ripplee  the  waTe— die  golden  light  breaks,  in  a  thoo- 
sand  da^ng  scintillations,  from  tite  amiling  boBom  of  the  deep.  In  the  sky  the  cloude  are  BCatteonl 
&r  and  wide.  Some  few  are  spread  in  loMg  Tistas  of  light,  even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  vanisMi^ 
orb.  On  tlie  shore  stand  the  gorgeooB  pdscee  of  ancient  time^  and  porticos  whose  claaaical  cohimiH 
are  shadowleesj  enveloped,  as  they  are,  in  an  abnosphere  of  li^t ;  statues  of  Parian  marble,  ranged  in 
rows  along  the  terraces,  are  bathed  in  a  kind  of  golden  dust  The  galleys  are  at  their  moorings  and 
the  evening  rays,  which  paas  through  the  rigging,  trace  on  the  sur&ce  of  old  ocean  the  lengUiened 
images  of  the  barks.  Along  the  beach  are  strolling  figures,  which  seem,  as  it  wer^  da^ed  by  the  light 
.  of  the  setting  sun  ;  and  some  of  them  are  using  their  broad  hats  as  panaols,  against  bis  blinding  rays. 
'Far  away  on  the  horizon,  the  diae  is,  to  all  appeanmoe,  entering  a  palace  of  fire,  and  will  aooii 
vanish  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration,  which  aU  the  waves  of  all  Uie  sesa  oould  never  quench,  but  wfaidi 
will  soon  &de  away,  passing,  by  degrees,  from  venaillion  to  violet^  ainre,  deep  blue,  and,  at  laat — 
darkness ! 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  CSaade  is,  that  he  sddran  ^pean  as  great  as  he  really  is,  until  be 
has  passed  the  middle  distance  of  his  piooe,  and  has  oommenoed  his  rivalry  with  the  air.  Hia  fbre- 
ground  is  generally  composed  of  ]»''»"™'  or  msnir  of  tree^  which  serve  as  lobbies  to  the  grand  arena 
<m  which  he  displays  all  his  gaaiaa  He  has,  indeed,  besi  ciitidsed  for  the  apparent  sameness  of  his 
fbr^rounds ;  but  the  relief  thay  give  to  the  other  parts  of  i^  picture  is  very  cleverly  managed.  The 
effect  is  produced  ladier  by  the  whele  majs  of  shade  than  hj  each  separate  shadow ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  darkening  effect  of  the  amn  t(rtal  of  demi-tints,  the  wliole  piece  is  beautifully  luminous. 

Claude  has  also  the  peculiar  merit  of  having  been  die  first  artist  who  ever  studied  the  laws  t^ 
refraction  when  painting  the  asn  mirrcKing  himself  in  die  glassy  sur&ce  of  the  sea.  "  If  the  water," 
said  Ia  Fontcune,  "  while  rdlecting  my  cane,  makca  it  erooked,  my  reason  corrects  the  defect"  But 
die  artist  consulted  nature  alone,  without  making  use  of  any  subtle  arguments  on  the  phenomenon. 

"  THB  DAHCB  BY  THE  WATBB-SIDE." 

In  the  conception  of  his  landscape  scenes  of  which  the  object  was  principally  to  illustrate  die 
beauties  of  the  country,  Claude  avoided  the  introduction  of  any  very  striking  subject.  He  feared 
lest  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  being  riveted  on  the  salient  points  of  the  piece,  would  be  entirely 
diverted  from  the  landscape.  In  the  "  Dance  by  the  Water-side,"  which  we  reproduce  in  our  engraving 
the  painter  is  anxious  to  please  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  light,  the  beauty  of  his  design,  and  tlie  skilfiil 
management  of  bis  perspective.  His  figures  in  the  for^round  are  not  made^  individually,  of  promiBoit 
importance.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  scene,  but  they  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
analyse  the  features  which  distinguisb  this  characteristic  ehef-d'emMin. 

While  Claude  was  working  at  a  sacred  subjed:  ihr  the  King  of  Spiun,  he  was  infbrmed  diat  a 
smilar  painting,  bearing  his  signature,  had  been  sold  at  a  hi^  price  by  some  one  who  had  fo^«d  his 
name,  and  imitated  his  style. 

The  esse  was  not  a  wingiilar  one.  Unprincipled  imitators  were  injuring  our  great  landaoape-paintar, 
not  only  in  fortune  but  in  fiune.  a 

'  As  a  measure^  diecefbrei  of  self-protection,  Claode  deterauaiBd  to  keep  sketches  of  all  tlie  pwatbip , 
which  iwued  from  his  aleUar,  endoiaed  with  the  aaom  of  the  pmnaa  for  ^om  they  wore  esaontel. 
He  also  made  a  portlblic^  in  whidi  he  gave,  in  oudiaeaMEelj,  all  his  .fine  ooBoeptions.  l%ia  patttJiii 
he  named  "  Book  of  iBTentiot^"  or  Book  of  Truth.  <Zte  value  is  beyond  aU  calenlation;  aaddKliile 
Doka  of  Bevoushbv,  who  waa  fbrtaoBte  eiMmgh  to  hMSM*  Oe  jo— its  «<'  i^  wjundered  it  (he  msM 
niuable  p^  of  his  prtv^Atty. 
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Actuated,  however,  bj  tiie  greed  of  gain,  Claude's  imitaton  fimpd  the  means  of  defeating  all  his  pre* 
cautiona  Admitted  as  friends  into  his  (MieTf  they  carxied  awaj  with  them  so  correct  a  notion  of  his 
paintings  on  the  easel  that  they  often  soooeeded  in  finishing  a  copy  before  the  original  appeared,  and  in 
palming  it  off  as  a  genuine  ^  Claude."  Our  artist  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  dose  his  atdisr 
against  all  comers,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  distinguished  and  trusted  friends^  such  as  Poussin, 
the  Cardinal  Bentiyoglioy  the  Prince  Paofili,  and  the  Colonna. 

He  had^  properly  iqpeakin^  no  pupil ;  although  his  biographers  mention  the  names  of  two— Her- 
mann Swanewelt  and  Le  Coortois.  His  imitators  are,  however,  in  number,  a  whole  legion.  All  the 
German,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  aj^rentioes  of  the  ari^  who  sought  inspiration  on  classic  ground,  were 
eager  to  follow  in  his  wakeu  Our  own  school  of  landscape-painters  are  all  imbued — if  we  except  the 
pre-Raphaelite  disciples  of  Turner — with  the  spirit  of  Claude.  It  is  to  the  study  of  the  ehefi^ceuvre 
bequeathed  to  us  by  this  great  painter  that  they  owe  their  greatest  triumphs. 

Claude  was  vigoronsy  energetic,  and  inspired  to  the  very  last.  In  the  Queen's  gallery  there  is  ^  a 
Claude,**  which  bears  the  date  1682 ;  and,  as  the  painter  was  bom  in  1600,  he  must  have  been  eighty- 
two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  its  completion.  His  illustrious  career  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  dose. 
In  the  December  of  that  same  year,  1682,  he  breathed  his  last  in  that  coimtry  whose  glorious  sun- 
shine^ lovely  scenery,  and  imperishable  monuments  had  iiispired  him  with  so  many  beautiful  concep- 
tions. 

He  was  buried  at  Home,  iu  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  but,  in  the  month  of  July,  1840,  his 
ashes  were  removed  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis  des  Frangais,  and  this  inscription  graven  on  his  monu- 
ment : — 

"  France  does  not  forget  her  illustrious  children  who  perish  abroad." 

"THE  ANCIENT  FORUM." 

Like  most  of  the  great  masters  of  his  time,  Claude  was  well  skilled  in  aquafortis  engraving.  As 
early  as  1636,  he  had  himself  engraved  many  of  his  principal  paintings,  and  among  these  "  The  Campo 
'Vaccine,*'  in  which  we  see  conspicuously  illustrated  the  grandeur  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  area  of  this 
piece  is  the  anciait  forum ;  an  enormous  circus,  full  of  life  and  light,  inclosed  by  those  imperishable 
monuments  of  Koman  art — ^tho  Arch  of  Septimus  Sevenis,  the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  ruins  of  the 
Altar  of  Concord,  and,  fiuiiher  in  the  distance,  the  Coliseum  and  the  Arch  of  Titua  Who  can  gaze 
u])on  these  imperishable  reh'cs  of  the  world's  vanished  glory,  without  recalling  the  equally  imperishable 
vei*ses  of  our  own  great  poet  ? 

*  *  Oh,  Borne,  mj  oountry !    City  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  may  tarn  to  thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  oontrol. 

In  th«r  ahnt  breute,  their  iMtty  misery ! 

Whai  are  oar  jrom  and  nffenuioe  f    Gome  and  see 

The  cjptei — ^kear  the  owl ;  and  plod  yonr  way 

0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye 

Whose  ag'inies  are  evils  of  a  day. 
A  worid  is  at  o«r  feet— as  fragile  as  onr  day  I 

*'  The  Niobe  of  nations  !    There  she  studs, 

Childless  and  crownle8i^  in  her  Toieeless  woe ; 

An  onpty  nm  within  her  withered  hands, 

Whose  holy  dost  was  scattered  long  ago  ! 

The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ! 

The  very  sepnlchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroio  dwellers !    Dost  thon  flow. 

Old  Tiber,  throngh  a  marble  wiUsniMi  t 
Rise  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  aaatk  hec  distre^. 

<*  The  Ooih,  the  Christian— Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Vii^ 
Haye  dealt  npon  the  Seren-biUed  Ctty's  prida 
She  saw  ber  gbviee^  star  l^jrtar,  expire ; 
And  vp  the  steep  bsitarian  moiianlis  xide^ 
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Where  tfa€  oir  climbed  tbe  capitol  :  far  and  widiv 
Templa  imJ  ttnror  ircnt  dL>irn ;  nor  l»fl  >  site. 
Ciuiof  a'm      WhoihA    trace  tbe  to  J, 
0  er  h«  d  m  fngmentu  cut  a  unar  1  gbt 
And  aaj  b  re  van,  or  u   «l     e  al    9  d  u    j  n  g 


Wa  le,  pa  acca,  half  c    ca  have  been  rearei 
Yet  oft  the  eu  rmoaa  ikelcton  jt  piu 
And  marrcl  where  faer  ipcil  Could  bSTC  kppeared. 
Hath  it,  indeed,  been  plnnJeied,  or  but  eUared  I 
Alai !  derelopcd,  opena  the  decaf. 
When  the  ODhMBal  tabric'a  fonn  is  soared. 
It  will  Dot  bev  the  brightnen  of  the  da;, 
Vlilch  etmuna  too  mach  on  all  jcan — man  have  Te(l  a<rnf. 
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"  'Whila*Undi(bsCUtiNDm,  fioma  ^aU  rtuid  j 

When  &II1  UiB  CoUnnm,  Bimie  ihall  bll ; 

And  vhaa  Boms  &1I> — the  votU  I'     Prom  onr  own  Uad 

mini  apike  the  ptlgrimi  o'er  thU  mightj  nil, 

Id  Skion  timia,  whiab  we  tn  vast  to  all 

Aneiaat ;  and  ttiese  thrM  uwrt*!  tbinga  ue  itill 

On  their  foundatioDi,  uid  ns«ltend  alll 

Bame  and  her  ruin  paA  redfmpticia'a  akill, 
Tb*  imrld,  the  wme  wide  den — of  tluerei,  or  whatje  irilll" 


JO  US    JOUVENET. 


LM08T  uU  the  publisbtil  accouuts  of  the  genenlogy  of  Jouvenet  are  incoirect 
Evvii  that  irhicL  is  to  tiu  fouud  iu  the  "  Universal  Biography  "  in  bviilt  oti 
)iyi>otlii;siH.  Iu  a  ri'i'uut  work  fuimded  on  state  papers,  Mr.  Houel  has  proved, 
iu  tlii;  most  uiidenialflc  iiiid  decisive  maimer,  the  jiedigree  of  this  numeroii." 
fiiinily  :  a  fuiuilv-  wliidi  has  not  only  produced  so  many  paiaters,  who  were 
(rmincut  iu  their  own  time  and  place  of  ahode,  butliad  the  honour  of  adding  tii 
"  the  firmament  of  fame "  that  "  bright  particular  star "  — "  the  great 
>  Jouveuet,"  one  of  the  most  original  and  masterly  painters  of  the  French 
school.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  proved  that  a 
stranger,  who  was  at  once  master  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  settled 
at  Rouen,  whore  he  died  before  the  year  1616.  This  artist  was  founder  of  a  family  of  ceie- 
lirities,  who,  in  many  sucee^ive  generationa,  diatinguiahod  themselves  by  their  worits.  One 
of  the  sons  of  thLs  head  of  a  family  of  iwiiotera,  whoso  name  was  Koel  Jouvenet,  waa  (it  is 
a?wi-ted)  one  of  the  great  Poussin's  masters.  This  Noiil  had  three  Bona,  whose  whole  lives 
uud  eucrgies  wore  devoted  to  painting. 
(Jne  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  sculptor  uamed  Kabon  ;  another  bestowed  his  on  a  glass- 
Btainerj  and  the  tliii-d,  Laurent  Jouvenet,  painter  and  sculptor,  had  fifteen  children,  among  whom 
WOTe, — Mary  Magdalen,  who  married  John  Bostout,  a  painter  at  Caen — fiither  and  graudfatiwr  of  the 
Bestout  ot  the  Academy  of  Painting;  Fnincia  Joiivenet,  who  was  [winter  in  ordinary  to  the  king : 
and  last,  bnt  certainly  by  none  reckoned  the  leitat,  John  Jouvenet,  who  painted  the  celebiatetl  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  and  who  wa.>j  liorn  at  Kuuen,  April,  1G44,  in  the  jiariah  de  Saint  Lfl,  at  So.  9,  Jew- 
street. 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  look  with  indulgence  on  this  long  pedigree,  which  we  have  traced  Uius 
minutely ;  because  genius  is  so  seldom  hereUitnrj-,  that  this  instance,  ot,  rather,  these  instances,  of  its 
being  handed  down  through  »>  many  generations,  ia  a  curious  fact  worthy  of  attention. 

When  John  Jouvenet  Imd  leiuiied  all  he  could  of  his  noble  art  at  home  Qua  instmotoTB  being  hi.' 
father  and  his  uncles),  ho  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  in  Paris.  Lebrun  liad  jnrt  fimnded  the 
Ajjademy  of  Fine  Axts,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  "  Romans,"  as  those  painters  were  called  who 
had  bought  with  them  from  Italy  precepts  and  practice,  doctrine  and  styl^  stolen  from  the  schools  of 
Same  and  of  Bologna.  Jouvenet  was  then  just  seventeen  ;  Mignard  and  LelHim  were  ai  that  time 
aadiqmted  masters  and  rnlera  of  the  French  school  Poussin,  who  was  very  near  his  end,  had  jidded 
the  sceptre  to  them  ;  Lebnm  Iiad  cx])ired  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight ;  I^rgtlliire  and  Rigand 
were  in  their  crsdles. 

The  school  of  flie  aiaidemy — imitation  school  of  fineiga  «rt ! — was  in  all  its  power  and  ^cht  ; 
and  Jouvenet  dropped,  as  it  were,  from  the  skk^  and  alighted  in  the  studio  of  Lebrun.  It  is  to 
V'<dtairo  we  owe  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jouvenet's  early  efforts,  under  Lebmn's  dinctiqn.  In 
"  The  Age  of  Louis  XIY.,"  by  Voltaire,  we  find  some  interesting  details  about  him.  JouTsnet  was 
not,  a'i  Argentine  assorts,  an  untaught,  or,  rather,  self-taught  artist,  who  had  caught  up  a  few  crude 
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notioiis  from  LMuent^  bis  &ther.  He  musfc  have  appreciated  the  gnmd  style  of  Lebmn,  and,  in  smno 
degree,  have  masteried  it  too^  since  he  worked  with  him  at  the  Yereailles  oeilingi^  at  least  ocoaaionally/for 
nearij  twenty  years — namely,  from  1661  to  1680.  But  let  not  this  fiiot  indnoe  any  doubt,  or  awaken 
any  distrust  as  to  the  originality  of  his  genins,  and  the  mdependenoe  of  his  later  styla  He  borrowed 
of  his  master,  wlio  was  a  clever  artist,  and  fertile  in  composition,  nothing  but  lus  free,  broad,  easy 
manner,  together  with  the  technical  science,  he  possessed,  and  the  acknowledged  rules  of  art  as 
applied  to  complicated  subjects.  At  Lebrun's  Jouvenet  met  with  Lafosse,  who  was  four  years  his 
senior. 

Jouvenet  and  Lafosse  in  historical  painting,  Laigillidre  and  Bigand  in  portraits^  and  Coysevox  in 
sculpture,  seem  to  us  the  links  between  the  school  of  art  of  the  seventeenth,  and  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Freedom,  fire,  originality,  animation,  caprice,  elegance,  and  tact,  were  seen  to 
succeed  to  the  cold,  majestic  stifihess — the  haughty  sternness  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  And  if  the 
new  school  has  been  justly  accused  of  exaggeration,  all  new  schools  of  art  are,  and  ever  will  be,  prone 
to  this  &,ult ;  but  Jouvenet  is  not  answerable  for  the  follies  of  his  successors.  He  is,  as  a  painter, 
equaUy  removed  from  Boucher  on  the  one  side,  and  Mignard  on  the  other.  He  is  fortunate  enough  to 
hold  a  very  distinguished  place,  and  a  very  marked  one,  too,  on  the  very  confines  (as  it  were)  of  two 
very  different  schoola  He  has  neither  the  faults  of  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  all  the  perfections  of 
both.  Even  while  his  chief  occupation  was  the  close  copying  of  models  in  the  aidier  of  Lebrun,  or  at 
the  Academy  of  Art,  Jouvenet  often  helped  his  master  in  painting  the  ceilings  of  YersaiUes.  He  had 
learned  that  business  rapidly.  Doubtless,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  painting  from  his  in&ncy ;  • 
indeed,  he  never  appears  to  have  given  his  mind  to  any  other  study.  All  true  sons  of  art  carry  on 
their  moral  and  intellectual  education  unaided,  save  by  a  palette  and  a  few  books ;  and  by  conversation 
with  their  brother  man,  and  observation  of  their  mother  Nature.  At  this  early  period  of  his  life — 
to  which,  doubtless,  we  owe  the  "  "Winter "  of  his  series  of  the  four  seasons,  at  Marly ;  the  ceilings  of 
the  H6tel  Saint  Pouanges  ;  and  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Ovid "  (now  at  the  museum  of  Grenoble) — 
Jouvenet  had  not  yet  fr*eed  himself  from  the  evil  influences  of  his  teachers  and  his  times ;  but  towards 
1672  his  manner  became,  as  it  were,  unfettered,  and  his  style  began  to  display  an  originality  and 
individuality  which  it  never  afterward  resigned.  In  1673,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  carried  off 
the  second  great  prise  of  the  academy  ;  and  the  same  year  he  painted  for  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  of 
Paris  the  picture  entitled  "  May," — ^which  was  so  called  becatise  it  was  exhibited  during  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  May,  in  the  porch  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Goldsmith's  Company  presented  tins- 
picture  to  the  cathedral,  where,  at  this  very  time,  the  "Cure  of  the  Paralytic"  is  still  to  be 
seen,  placed  in  the  choir,  above  the  sculptured  statues.  The  picture  called  "May*'  had  a  won- 
derful success  with  the  public.  It  made  the  young  painter  fismoous.  Vermeuleu  begged  leave  to 
engrave  his  pictures,  and  Lebrun  entreated  him  to  renew  his  engagement,  and  assist  him  once  more  in 
painting  the  ceilings  at  Versailles. 

*<THE  DsacBirr  fbok  the  csobb." 

The  sight  of  Christ  in  agony  is  so  dreadful,  that  artists  have  generally  preferred  illustrating  oh 
their  canvas  the  removal  of  the  Redeemer's  body  from  the  "tree"  to  the  representation  of  the  awfrd 
catastrophe  of  the  crucifixion. 

Jouvenet's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross "  would  have  given  him  high  rank  as  an  artist  had  no  other 
picture  of  liLs  either  preceded  or  followed  it. 

The  time  chosen  by  the  artist  is  tliat  in  which  the  Saviour  had  given  up  the  ghost.     The  centurion 

has  glorified  Go<l ;  the  people,  after  beholding  the  things  that  were  done,  have  smitten  their  breasts, 

and  returned  desolate  to  their  homes.     The  body  of  the  blessed  Lord  has  as  yet  acquired  none  of  the 

rigidity  of  death.     In  the  right  hand  we  could  fancy   there  is  still  pulsation — a  kind  of  galvanic 

action,  which  may  exist  even  after  life  is  extinct     How  admirably  true  are  the  attitudes  of  the  men 

.  actually  engaged  in  effecting  the  descent     Lo  !  Joseph  of  Azimathea,  "the  good  man  and  the  just^'* 

how  well  does  the  painter  make  him  seem  what  he  is.     And  the  women,  they  who  "  stood  by  the  cross 

I     of  Jesus, — ^his  moUier  and  his  mother's  sister,"  how  well  is  Mar/s  anguish  depicted !  how  striking 

I    the  representation  of  the  prematare  age  brought  on  by  aoxrow.    StiD,  true  to  nature^  there  is  a  kind 
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of  curiosity  blended  with  tho  concern  of  the  mother'a  sister.  This  adds  to  the  effect  prodaoed  ly  Uie 
representation  of  the  deeper,  holier  anguish. 

Tliis  picture  is  Jourenet's  masterpiece.  It  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  Louvre^  and  it  will  ptoImUj 
remain  there  while  Paris  exists,  or  as  long  as  the  caDvas  withstands  the  destroying  influences  of  tiiii& 

A.bout  this  time  Jouvenet  left  his  obscure  lodging  in  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge^  and  tcx^  p 


of  a  very  large  atelier.  Here  he  had  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  out,  twenty  feet  wide  ncd 
thirty  long.  This  immense  m-ea  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  "  Christ  HealiDg  tho  Sick,"  In 
this  picture  arc  the  traces  of  all  tlio  various  talents  po^iscascd  by  Jourenet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  ■ 
all  his  detects.  It  is  remarkable  for  breadth  of  shadow,  for  spirited  grouping,  and  for  warmth  of 
action.  There  may  be  a  certain  harshness  in  the  forma,  but  we  must  bear  in  miud  that  this  eager 
orowd  is  not  sketched  in  courts  or  palaces.     The  greatest  defect  in  this  picture  is  mannerism — a  draw- 
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I      k  f  om  vkluUt  liu-dlj      uj   mi    t  ol  iin      ut   la 

t  1  f  «  B  t  th  Lat  t  Ui  tic  {  ou  -nbat 
I  II  u  y  u  tL  lioi>e  tl  t  illu  men  IL  fu  c  f  )  i>ao 
a    t  (1         tal         tl     1     ;,i  f  tl        C  oil 

Sym      f  d   -a      ill  b     mte    sted    n  L       ng  tl  at 

M         AI  J  1  J  u        t  a  al  o       1     t    u  tl  e 

IU.U  fen      t    f  1     l>  uJ  u     !  bi   th  t-Hb      1      I   othc 

]  tltOlebl^di-toii 

t         ]       1     I     n  I  ill      f  1  e  1      I    e  of  h 

ui«t  lobU     Juut         tedE      etobt. 

1  ttlc      dl^lt       -t         t       tlttPaish 

t,«lf  th      t     J    n  M  Nutt   z    J  uo      a  i>o-trat 

I  of  di  t  n  t  o  tl  c       gU  of  Lo        th     F  ftecuti 

Tl      f  tL  r     f     lu     a  t    t    1     1    bt.  f  11        t    1  ut   of 

Jo      n       at  the  atn  1     j 

The  five  following  y  s  ■wc  e  devoted  to  me  of  I  s 
celebrated  p  tuiea  fo  u&tan  to  Ja  ob  Bece  ng  lue 
Fathe  s  Bleaamg  to  the  N  n  Duoittis,  to  the  FamJy 
of  DanuB,    i 

In  the  meant  me  Leb  iin  died,  and  Jouvenet  took  lus 
place  at  the  head  of  the  F  'ench  school.     "Well  d  d  he  dese  ve 


am 
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bis  eminence.    How  snhlime  axe  hie  ntgeoto;  how  grand  his  maimer  of  1^«^ll<^1lllg  them ! 
wondar.at  his  suooess?     The  gcmpd.  wtm  the  constant  sabjeot  of  his  study.    The  Hblj  I 
his  SGnoe- of  action;  and  his  must  have  heen  such  contemplations  as  the  poet  here  dnnnrihon 

**mE  GBUOEFIXIOir.'* 


''CMif  ofOodl  JeroMlmt 
Why  milMi  out  thj  liTiqg  ifaaaB  t 
The  tnrbMi'd  pTO*t^  the  hoary  seer, 
The  Bomuui  in  their  pride  are  there ; 
And  thonaMidiy  tene  of  thonaandB,  still 
Clartar  nrand  GftlTaiy's  wild  hill. 

'<  Still  onward  rolle  the  liyiog  tide; 
There  nuh  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride ; 
Prinoei  beggar,  soldier,  Pharieee ; 
The  old,  the  yonng^  the  bond,  the  free; 
The  nation's  forious  moltitnde, 
All  mnddening  with  the  cry  of  blood. 

"  'Tie  glorions  mom ;  from  height  to  height 
Shoot  the  keen  arrows  of  the  light ; 
And  glorious,  in  their  oentnd  shower, 
Falaoe  of  holiness  and  power, 
TSie  temple  on  Moriah*8  brow 
IiQoha  a  new  risen  sun  below. 

"Bnt  woe  to  hill,  and  woe  tovalel 
Against  them  shall  oome  forth  a- wail. 
And  woe  to  bridegroom  and  to  bride, 
For  death  shall  on  the  whiriwind  ride. 
And  woe  to  thee  reqilendent  shrine, 
The  swoid  is  ont  for  thee  and  thine. 

"  Hide,  hide  thee  in  the  heayens,  thou  sun. 
Before  the  deed  of  blood  is  done. 
Upon  the  temple's  haughty  steep 
Jerusalem's  last  angds  weep. 
Now  see  destruction's  funeral  pall 
Black'ning  o'er  Zion's  sacred  wall. 

Like  tempests  gathering  on  the  shore, 
They  hear  the  coming  army's  roar. 
They  see  in  Zion's  hall  of  state 
The  sign  thai  maketh  desolate  : 
The  idol  standard,  pagan  spear. 
The  tomb^  the  flame,  the  massacre. 


(C 


'*  They  iee  the  Teogeann  fldl  1  the  diaiii. 

The  long^  long  age  of  guilt  and  pain ; 
'  The  exile  thousand  despeiate  yeany 
The  more  than  groann^  the  more  than  teaia. 
Jerusalem,  a  Tanished  name, . 
Its  tribes  earth's  wamiug,  maS,  and  duuna. 

'*  Still  pours  along  the  multitude^ 
Still  rends  the  hearens  the  diont  cC  Hoai  ! . 
But  in  the  murder's  ftirious  Tan,- 
Who  totters  on  ?    A  weary  mmu 
A  oroes  upon  his  shoulder  bound; 
His  brow — his  frama— onagoahiag  woiuid  I 

«  And  now  he  treads  on  Oilvaiy. 
What  shifo  upon  that  hill  mnst  die  f 
What  hand,  what  heart  in  gailt  imfaraed. 
Host  be  the  mountain  yulture^s  food  f 
There  stand  two  viotlms,  gannt  and  \mn. 
Two  ealprita— emblems  of  dMpair  ! 

'' Tei  who  the  third  ?    The  yeU  of  shame. 
Is  finnried  at  the  sufferer's  name — 
Hands  okaohed,  teeth  gnashed,  and  TBilan 
The  curse,  the  taunt,  the  hwigh  of  soom^ — 
All  that  the  dying  hour  can  sting 
Are  round  then  now — tiiou  thom-erown'd 

"  Tet  cursed  and  tortured— taunted. 
No  wrath  is  for  the  wxath  retamed ; 
No  vengeance  flashes  fh»n  the  ^ye; 
The  sufferer  calmly  waits  to  die  ! 
The  sceptre  reed,  the  thorny  crown. 
Wake  on  that  pallid  brow  no  frown ! 

"  At  last  the  word  of  death  is  given  ; 
The  form  is  bound,  the  nails  are  driven. 
Now  triumph,  Scribe  and  Pharisee, 
Now,  Roman,  bend  the  mocking  koea. 
The  cross  is  reared  ! — the  deed  is  dona  > 
There  stands  Messiah's  earthly  throoe  t 


"  This  was  the  earth's  condemning  hour ; 
For  this  hath  blazed  the  prophet's  power; 
For  this  hath  swept  the  conqueror's  sword ; 
Hath  ravdd — raised— cast  down — restored! 
Persepolis,  Borne,  Babylon, 
For  this  ye  sunk — for  this  ye  shone  I" 


*'  EXTREME  UNCTION." 


There  are  ten  pictures  by  Jouvenet  ia  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  among  them  is  this  awfiilly 
impressiye  tableau  of  "  Extreme  Unction,"  which  we  have  here  reproduced. 

The  Boman  Catholics  reoc^puse  in  their  church,  as  many  of  our  readers  no  doubt  are  aware^  aeveD 
saoramenta  Among  these  is  the  administration  of  extreme  unction  to  the  dying  penitent  In  diia 
sacrament  the  priest  anoints  with  oil  the  five  senses  of  the  sufferer,  pronouncing  absolutioii  fbr  all  Om 
sins  he  may  haye  committed  during  life  through  their  agency.  The  piece  be(fi)ro  us  tells  its  arca  fbacftii 
tale.    The  attenuated  limbfl^  ihe  collapsed  framo^  the  helpless  attitude,  all  denote  the  preMnoe  of  "^  tiie 
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king  of  terrors."      The  weeping  friends  and  relatives  can  scsarcely  realise  to  themselves  the  fact  that 
they  are  here  witnessing  the  fmal  dhumefment  of  ihe  tragedy  of  life. 

'*  Ob,  yes!  it  is  a  fearfal  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  anj  shape,  in  any  mood: 
Tto  seen  it  rashing  forth  in  blood ; 

"  Tve  seen  it  on  the  bursting  ocean 
Strive  with  a  si^'olPn,  conTnlsiTe  motion  ; 
IWe  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread." 

To  judge,  however,  from  the  appearances  of  tliis  expiring  Cliristiaii,  his  was  not  a  case  to  whicli 
either  of  the  above  verses  applies. 

The  speechless  agony  of  the  mourner  at  the  side  of  his  beil,  who  is  wringing  her  hands  in  despair  at 
the  prospect  of  this  last^  last  parting,  shows  that  he  had  knoi^-n  at  least  how  to  make  himself  beloved. 
iVIore  applicable  to  him  is  the  language  in  wliich  the  dying  Christian  addresses  his  soul,  for  there  is  a 
i-apture  of  repose  al>out  liim  which  speaks  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  God  and  man. 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Qait,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame; 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  sighing. 
Oh,  the  pain,  tlie  bliss  of  dying! 

"  Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 
Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 

**  What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite. 
Steals  my  senses,  veils  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  hearing,  stops  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

Tlie  introduction  of  the  scrpematural  vision  over  the  sufferer's  head,  in  which  the  Virgin  and 
Cliild  appear  seated  on  a  canopy  of  clouds,  somewhat  mars  the  mournful  harmony  of  the  picture. 

LouLs  Quatorze,  a  munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts  (the  one  redeeming  quality  he  possessed),  had 
given  an  order  that  all  the  pictures  of  the  academicians  should  be  exhibited  together,  in  the  halls  of 
the  liOuvre. 

Alreaily,  in  1673,  a  society  of  artists,  enrolled  under  the  title  of  "  Academy  of  Art,"  had  given  an 
exhibition,  entitled  in  the  catalogue — ^now  difficult  to  be  had  at  any  price — "  A  List  of  the  Paintings 
and  Sculptures  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  the  Palais  Royal  by  the  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  the  Royal 
Academy." 

Cliarles  Lebrun  contributed  to  this  exhibition  "The  Defeat  of  Porus,"  "The  Passage  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,"  "Tlie  Battle  of  Arbeln,"  and  "The  Ti-iumph  of  Alexander."  The  length  of  these  four  pictures 
alone  was  a  liundred  and  thirtv  feet. 

The  catalogues  of  these  first  exhibitions  are  now  almost  out  of  print,  and  we  cannot^  in  consequence, 
give  any  certain  information  as  to  the  pictures  which  Jouvenet  contributeil.  In  1699  he  produced 
"Tlie  Cloaring  of  the  Temple,"  "Venus  and  Vulcan,"  "The  Worship  of  the  Magi,"  "A  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,"  "  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,"  and  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia." 

Tlic  date  of  the  completion  of  "  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  "  is  uncertain.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  chef-d^ceuvre  was  painted  while  Jouvenet  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  genius  and  his  reputation.  Tliis  piece  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  attempt  an  analysis  of  its  merits  after  the  simple  and  eloquent  criticism  of  MonteiL  "  Jouve- 
net," said  that  trustworthy  biographer,  "  was  an  inde&tigable  student  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  he  should  have  iUustrated  the  most  picturesque  incidents  of  that  sacred  reper- 
toire. The  Gospel  inspires  him ;  his  thoughts  arc  full  of  it,  and  it  gives  a  colouring  to  the  medinm 
through  which  he  sees  everything  around.  Fired  with  a  holy  zeal,  he  suddenly  seizes  his  brush  and  ' 
sketches  the  outline  of  his  conception.  Lazarus  has  been  already  some  days  dead,  and  is  buried  in  a 
grave  hollowed  out  in  the  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.     The  sister  of  Lazarus  lias  l>een  told  that 
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Christ  is  &t  band,  uml  in  'sackcloth  and  aslies'  eke  falU  at  his  feet  and  implores  of  him  to  rdlse  ber 
brother  from  the  dead.  The  scene  is  moat  alTccting.  Chriat  stands  in  the  midst,  towering  in  AatuR 
above  the  men  who  surround  him.     His  face  beams  witli  the  Iig)it  of  omnipotence^  as  lie  in  about  to 


make  the  hiws  of  nature  aubserrient  to  hia  will.  Advancing  a  few  steps,  ho  bcnda  gently  over  the 
grave  in  whicli  lie  the  remains  of  Laznnis,  and  twice  he  speaks  out  with  tlie  authority  of  one  to  whom 
life  and  death  are  ei^ually  obedient,  'T.azarns,  arise!'  AU  present  are  struck  dumb  with  wonder 
and  with  awe  at  the  aigbt,  not  of  the  dead  but  of  the  (jnick.     I^mms  breathes  again  through  thosp 
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livid  lips,  seea  agaia  through  those  darkened  orbs,  and  die  pnlaos  of  life  are  already  throbbing  in  the 
Irame  that  had  begnn  to  moulder  in  the  grave.  Tbe  fright,  the  conatematien  of  the  men  who  hare 
.seen  this  miracle  performed  is  well  rendered,  and  the  loud  and  long-continued  cheering  of  the  crowd 
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.are  in  strong  contrast  with  Uie  calm  dignity  of  the  apostles,  who  are  accustomed  to  these  exhibitions 
of  omnipotence  in  t&eir  Divine  Master."  If  this  is  not  a  grand  conception,  where,  in  the  ripartoin  of 
all  the  schools,  shall  we  find  one  1 

We  TOgnt  that  m  oaanot  reproduce  the  picture  of  which  Honteil  has  given  ntoh  a  striking 
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'  description;  bnt  great  as  Jouvenet  is  in  his  sacred  subjects,  ve  feel  that  his  "Resurrection  of  Lcizams'" 
■  "«irbuld  lose  by  comparison  with  Rembrandt's  immortal  chef-d^ctuvre^  of  which  we  gave  an  engraving  in 
'  k  preceding  number. 

**THE   MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF   FISHES." 

This  piece  was  the  last  of  a  series,  of  which  the  first  was  "  The  Clearing  of  the  Temple,"  painted 
by  the  order  of  the  king.     In  order  that  he  might  represent  his  sailors  and  his  fishermen  as  faith- 
ftdly  as  possible,  Jouvenet  made  a  journey  to  Dieppe,  and  from  that  celebrated  fishing-port^  where,  in 
the  season,  an  almost  miraculous  draught  of  herrings  Ls  no  uncommon  occurrence,  he  brought  back 
those  admirable  types  of  pecheurs  and  poissardes  we  see  disi)layed  in  tliLs  piece.     When  Louis  XIY., 
who  was  really  a  connoissem-  in  painting,  first  saw  these  life-like,  striking  figures,  he  ordered  the  artist 
to  make  copies  of  them  in  Gobelin  tapestry.     Jouvenet,  who  at  that  time  had  already  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  painter  in  ordinary  in  the  place  of  Lafosse,  was  engaged  with  Coypel  and  Po^TBon  in 
working  at  the  frescoes  of  the  "  Invalides."     His  paintings  of  the  Apostles  are  figures  fourteen  feet 
high,  of  which  the  sketches  are  preserved  in  the  Rouen  Museum.     We  know  of  veiy  few  French 
artists  who  could  have  infused  such  startling  reality  into  such  brobdignagian  figures.     The  fisune  that 
ae  achieved  by  these  productions  was  so  great  that  he  was  soon  chosen  President  of  the  Academy  in 
the  place  of  Coysevox,  and  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  four  peiTnanent  rectors  in  the  place  of  Noel 
Cojrpel.     About  four  years  afterwards  he  -washed  to  resign  his  functions,  but  the  Academy  retained  him 
in  spite  of  himself 

In  1 709  Jouvenet  was  still  working  with  all  the  inspiration  and  energy  of  a  young  man.  But  his 
mind  was  too  enterprising  for  his  body,  and  in  1713  an  attack  of  paralysis,  the  result  of  an  over- 
wrought brain  and  of  too  much  intellectual  labour  disabled  the  whole  of  one  side  of  his  body.  Tlie 
torture  which  the  restraint  of  this  malady  occasioned  Jouvenet,  can  be  easily  conceived,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  had  still  preserved,  at  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  all  the 
exuberance  of  his  fiincy,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  character.  And  now  paralysis  condemned  him 
to  inaction.  Disabled  by  disease,  he  hovered,  like  a  suffering  spirit,  around  the  pupils  who  were  at 
work  in  his  atelier, 

Ilestout,  his  nephew  and  favourite  follower,  was  among  them  endeavouring  to  immortalise  the  con-^ 
ceptions  of  the  illustrious  master.  One  day  that  he  was  engaged  upon  a  head  in  a  large  tahtea^i^ 
Jouvenet  snatched  the  brush  from  his  hand  with  the  intention  of  throwing  more  expression  into  the 
features.  But  Idie  paralysed  limb  refused  to  obey  the  impulses  of  the  master's  geniua  Quick  as 
thought  he  transferred  the  brush  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all  present, 
painted  with  his  wonted  skill  and  spirit.  The  piece  which  he  thus  finished  with  his  left  hand  was 
"  The  Death  of  Saint  Francis,"  and  it  is  preserved  in  the  Rouen  Museum.  Holbein  is  the  only  master 
who,  like  Jouvenet,  was  equally  skilfril  with  both  hands. 

Jouvenet  then  set  to  work  afresh,  and  painted  with  his  left  hand  several  admirable  pieces  which  he 
signed  "  J.  J.,  defieiente  dextrd,  sinistrd  jnnxii," 

Skill  so  extraordinary  was  of  course  che  subject  of  much  ciudosity  and  interest. 
The  Regent,  who,  in  the  interval  of  the  long  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  ruled  the  destinies  of  France, 
did  Jouvenet  the  honour  of  visiting  him  at  "  the  atelier  of  the  four  nations."  Sebastian  Ricci,  duriu;^' 
his  stay  in  Paris,  came  also  to  see  him.  All  the  great  courtiers,  all  the  foreigners  of  distinction,  paid 
him  the  homage  which  genius  exacts  from  mediocrity.  But  the  homage  of  a  world  could  not  arrest 
the  progress  of  his  fatal  disease  ;.  and,  feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  sent  for  his  sister, Mari:i 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been  through  life  his  constant  companion,  and  for  his  brother  Francis,  a  painter  of 
%ome  merit^  who  had  profited  by  Jouvenet's  instructions,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1717,  expired  in 
Itheir  arms. 

• 

HIS    MERITS. 

'Rie  last  work  of  this  great  master  was  the  "  Magnificat,"  or  "The  Visitation,"  which  still  adorns 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  "  Nothing  could  furnish  a  more  coireot  idea  of  the  genins  of 
this  immortal  painter,"  says  I'Abbe  Langier,  "than  this'  magnificent  picture.     How  little  indiootion 
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duejt  it  give  of  the  approaching  sxtinctiou  of  ao  brilliaat  a  coiuLaUatdoa  in  the  fii'jQameut.  of  art  What 
giundeur  I  what  imagination  !  what  power  t  how  got^eoua^  and  yet  how  touching,  ia  the  effect  I  How 
[loor,  mean,  and  ooinapired  are  all  the  tnurouudiug  picturai^  when  compared  with  tbia  manterpiece  of 
the  Fi-enoh  artist !" 

Nearly  all  the  biographers  who  have  written  memoirs  of  Jouvenet  have  spoken  well  of  hint.  He 
Has  never  had  to  submit  to  those  variations  of  the  popular  thermometer  which  aSect  the  reputations  of 
men  less  unquestionably  great.  D^Argenville  appreciated  him.  at  his  proper  value,  Voltaire  was  loud 
in  his  pi'aise^  although  ho  reckoned  him  inferior  t«  Lebrun.  Taillasson  says  that  Jouvenet  ie  to 
Pousaiii  what  Crijbillon  is  to  Coraeillo  ;  and  Lecai-pentier  says  that  Jouvenet  occupies  the  same  place 
in  the  French  that  Kcmbraut  does  iu  the  Dutch  school 

Chenuevi&'c  has  mude  some  very  just  observations  on  what  he  calls  the  provinejal  originality  of 
Jouvenet.  Educated  in  Paris,  and  coustantly  resident  in  that  mutroiwlb,  he  has  adopted  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  French  school.  Bitt  his  pwviucialisms  are  nevertheless  too  striking  and  numerous 
to  escape  obser^'ation.  He  became  French  without  ceasing  to  be  Norman.  Oftcu  can  we  trace  in  lus 
men  of  the  lower  oitlers,  a  lieroic  stature,  and  a  haughty  mien,  such  aa  we  discover  in  the  piece  of  "The 
Miraculous  Drauglit  of  Fishes."  The  limbs  of  these  figures  are,  perliaps,  somewhat  too  colossal, 
although  natiu-ally  disposed.  Unluckily  for  Jouvenet  his  colouring,  wltich  was  so  much  admii'Cd  at 
tii-st,  does  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  is  rather-  liis  execution,  or  moi-a  correctly,  the  force  of  his 
touch,  and  the  firmness  of  his  handling,  which  make  !iim  so  gi-uat  a  favourite  with  the  connoisseurs, 
while  the  public  admire  him  for  the  size  of  his  jdctui-es  and  their  dranuitic  effect 

Very  few  of  the  chefa-iTfeuvre  of  this  master  Imve  found  their  way  into  the  collection  of  private 
individuals.  Their  size  and  the  subjects  of  wliich  they  treat  make  them  more  suitable  for  churches 
aud  pubJirf  muBeums.  There  are  ten  pictures  by  Jouv»^^et  in  the  Leuvre.  The  Museum  at  Nancy 
contains  "The  Triumph  of  Flora,"  and  that  of  Toulouse,  "Christ  removed  from  the  Croaa."  At  Lyons 
are  preserved  the  two  c/ie/s-d'cettvre,  "  The  Clearing  of  the  Temple  "  and  "  Saint  Bruno  at  his  Devo- 
tiou.s."      "  The  Marriiige  of  the  Vii-gin  "  is  in  the  public  libi-jiy  of  Aleu^on. 


VALENTIN. 


BANY  pret«iidera  to  art  affect  to  ignore  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter, 
aud  would  subject  the  subtle  realms  of  thought  to  the  grosser  elements  of  tjie 
niatei-ial  world.  If  we  watch  the  ])rogress  of  such  men  thi-ough  the  ^acious 
gjilleries  of  the  Louvre,  we  shall  see  how  indifferently,  or  even  contemptu- 
ijusiy,  they  gaze  on  those  masterpieces  in  which  an  attenuated  form,  and 
e\en  a  pale  and  faded  colouring,  illustrate  some  old-world  conception. 
They  will  hurry  with  a  kind  of  itTcverence  by  the  inspired  compositions 
of  Lesueur,  in  which  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  is  personified  in  figures 
which  have  a  kind  of  sliadowy  existence — so  \mdecided,  so  ideal,  and  unpi-e- 
is  tlie  execution.  The  only  objects  which  can  excite  their  admiration  and  enthu- 
e  the  sensualilaes  of  a  p;.iiutcr,  whose  colouring  is  as  meretricious  aa  his  subject. 
Action,  energy,  muscular  power,  fore-shorteningB,  fleshy  development — these  are  tiie 
siibjfectji  for  their  imitation,  and  the  themes  of  their  praises.  As  to  the  conception  of  the 
piece,  or  the  spirit  that  breathes  over  the  whole,  they  never  -give  a  thought  to  such  unim- 
portant matters.  The  beauty  of  the  background  and  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts 
are  of  less  moment  to  them  than  the  roundnesa  of  an  arm  or  the  vermilHon  of  a  cheek- 
A  band  of  robbei-s  revelling  in  a  cave  with  women  of  immoral  character  liave  more  claims  upon  tKeir 
Bymjiathy  than  "  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  "  or  "  The  Tomb  of  Arcndin."  ' 

Tliorough  matei-iahsts,  in  the  worst  sense -of  the  word,  they  liave  no  ajipi-etintion  of  anything  but. 
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defih  and  blood ;  and  they  will  not  allow  that  there  is  any  greater  merit  in  {pTisg  an  angelic  or  intd- 
lectual  expression  to  a  face  than  there  is  in  the  truthlul  delineation  of  a  neck,  an  arm,  or  a  1^  Tbej 
look  upon  all  the  parts  of  "  tlie  human  form  divine  "  as  of  etgual  importance,  and  as  possesaiiig  each  i . 
]>eculiar  beauty  of  its  own.     The  less  particular  the  artist  is  in  the  choice  of  his  subject^  the  hmkc  tbrv 


like  him  ;  and,  as  the  faculty  of  simple  imitation  gratifies  their  love  of  fleshy  forms,  they  require  from 
the  painter  no  intellectual  identity ;  nor  do  they  value  "  the  mind,  the  music  breathing  trom  the  face." 

Such  ore  the  men  who  rave  about  the  productions  of  Valentin. 

Valentin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  French  school,  was  bom  at  CoulommierR,  in 
the  province  of  Brie,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1001.  Why  some  of  his  Ui^aphers  shonid  have  claimed 
for  him  a  place  in  the  Italian  school  of  artists  we  know  not ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  his  beinf; » 
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Frenclimau  by  birth,  his  genioB  diaplajed  itself  long  before  he  drew  his  imspiratioiu  from  the  marvels 
of  the  Vatican. 

There  is  a  little  uncei-tainty  about  the  early  life  of  Yalentin.     Some  accounts  state  that  he  went 
to  Paris  that  he  might  study  under  Simon  Youet ;  but  a  mere  comparison  of  dates  will  show  that  thiB 
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i.s  a  mistake.  In  1612,  when  Valentin  was  as  yet  only  eleven  years  of  age,  Simon  Vouet  set  out  wiLli 
De  Saucy  for  Constantinople,  and  did  not  return,  according  to  F^lebien,  till  1G27.  At  that  date, 
Viilentin,  who  had  long  been  domiciled  at  Rome,  had  already  achieved  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter. 
Xow,  D'Argenville  contradicts  himself  when  he  says  that  Yalentin  gleaned  the  first  principles  of  art 
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from  Youet^  and  then  that  Youet  borrowed  his  style  froin  Yalentin.  If  this  wei*e  80^  the  master  must 
have  been  instructed  by  his  own  jnipil — a  very  unlikely  thing.  The  real  solution  of  the  difficnlfy  k, 
that  both  these  painters,  being  at  Home  at  the  same  time,  studied  together  the  masterpiecea  of  Cari- 
vagio.  At  the  time,  however,  when  Yalentin  arrived  in  Italy,  Caravagio  had  iuat  departed  Uiis  life; 
and  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised  during  his  successful  career  over  the  world  of  art^  wm 
already  on  the  wane.  Like  many  other  reformei-s,  he  had  deceived  his  contemporaries^  by  propping 
up  a  false  system  upon  fine  chefs-d'ceuvre,  and  bad  principles  by  good  examplefs. 

After  his  death  there  were  in  Rome  but  two  factions  in  painting,  that  of  Josepin  and  of  the  two 
Caracci,  represented  resj>ectively  by  Doniinichino  and  Guide.  These  rivals  had  an  easy  task  of  it;  they 
had  only  to  establish  the  ^t  that  day  was  not  dark,  and  that  even  the  genius  of  Caravagio  could  not 
excuse  his  contempt  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  or  his  detestation  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Yalentin  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Eternal  City  just  as  the  tide  of  reaction  bad  set  in,  a  reaction 
which  the  genius  of  Foussin  rendered  quite  irresLstible.  His  master  mind  soon  settled  the  dispute,  and 
assigned  to  each  his  proper  place.  He  described  Doniinichino  as  the  greatest  painter  that  the  world 
had  seen  since  the  days  of  Eaphael ;  but  in  speaking  of  Caravagio,  he  said,  "  This  man's  mioBion  .seems 
to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  art  of  painting."  Nevertheless,  Yalentin  was  disposed  to  imitate 
the  style  of  Caravagio ;  he  had  an  instinctive  leaning  towards  this  master's  prodactioi]%  and  neither 
the  advice  of  Poussin,  whom  he  both  loved  and  admired,  nor  the  general  tendency  there  was  in  the 
world  of  art  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  the  Lombard  painteri  oould  deter  YaLentin.  Instinct  in 
him  was  more  powerful  than  reason. 

•«THB   CONCKai.* 

His  preference  for  animal  development  to  intellectual  expression,  and  for  physical  beauty  to  mental 
superiority,  is  apparent  in  all  his  masterpieces,  and  in  none  more  than  in  "  The  Concert^"  which  we 
now  reproduce.  This  piece  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  is  justly  esteemed  by  Frenchmen  as 
an  evidence  of  his  great  genius,  and  of  the  still  gieater  excellence  to  which  he  woold  have  attained 
if  death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  had  not  deprived  the  world  of  art  of  one  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments. His  rough  but  ready  genius  delighted  in  plebeian  models.  These  were  the  subjects  in  which 
lie  found  that  reality  which  he  could  make  palpably  effective. 

In  his  eagerness  to  display  advantageously  the  muscular  and  fleshy  developments  "which,  in  Lis 
opinion,  had  been  too  much  neglected  by  his  confreres^  he  is  lavish  of  the  light  and  shade  which  may 
bring  into  relief  the  full  proix)rtions  of  his  figures,  and  when  he  is  puzzled  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
Rhall  ennoble  his  subject,  he  spreads  over  the  whole  piece  a  mantle  of  r^fl.rlm«w«^  and  thus  invests  his 
conception  with  the  ix)etry  of  night. 

He  frequented  the  taverns  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  features  and  expression  of  the 
di-unkards  and  dicers  who  spent  their  evenings  in  those  haunts  of  debauchery.  The  feoe  and  fonns  of 
the  musicians  in  this  concert  piece  are  thoroughly  Roman,  the  outline  regular  but  marked  and  mas- 
culine, the  eyes  fine  and  lustrous,  the  frames  large  and  well  pi-oportioned,  without  being  unwieldv  or 
awkward. 

The  famous  Cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of  Pope  Urban  YILL.,  a  munifleent  pa^xm  of  artists  iu 
general  and  of  Nicholas  Poussin  in  particular,  hearing  of  the  merits  of  Mousu  ValaUmOy  as  he  was  at 
that  time  called  in  Italy,  wished  to  know  him  and  extend  to  him  the  protection  which  he  bestowed 
on  all  who  had  achieved  any  reputation  in  ai*t.  ■ 

Among  other  proofs  of  his  favour,  he  commissioned  Yalentin  to  pcunt  for  him  a  Tiew  of  Rome. 
into  wliich  he  was  to  introduce  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber.  This  order  our  painter  executed  much  to  tlic 
satisfaction  of  the  cardinal ;  and  the  historian  Baglione  informs  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  exhibit^ed  iu 
a  building  whicli  ho  calls  the  Apostolical  Chancery.  For  the  same  patron  Yalentin  executed  an 
enormous  piece,  full  of  figures,  entitled  "  The  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist.'*  This  painting  is  <li:j- 
tinguished  by  that  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  which  the  Itahans  call  "  Gragliardamelite."  His  great 
cli^f-d' ceuure,  howover,  is  "  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Two  Saints,  Processus  and  Martinienus,"  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Yatican.  There  is  a  Cai^vagio  mannerism  about  tliis  ch^'f-iTcetivre  which  had  at 
the  time  it  was  painted  becoiRe  the  adopted  iityle  of  the  -artist     The  two  8uflfi?rera  are  boinid  down 
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together  upon  an  instminent  of  torture,  and  the  cord  which  ties  their  feet  is  tightened  so  as  to  cut 
throngh  their  flesh,  over  a  wheel  which  the  executioner  is  turning,  while  his  myrmidons  are  either 
scourging  the  martyrs  or  preparing  red-hot  irons  wherewith  to  sear  their  backs.  This  piece  of  Valen- 
tin's was  brought  to  Paris  after  Bonaparte's  successftil  campaign  in  Italy — a  campaign  of  which  the 
result  was  to  make  Rome  herself — Rome  so  long  domina  rerv/m — "  the  lady  of  kingdoms,"  the  subor- 
dinate capital  of  a  French  department.  At  the  restoration,  in  1815,  the  conquerors  recovered  posses- 
sion of  this  treasure,  and  it  was  in  consequence  restored  to  its  original  sanctuary  in  Rome.  Such 
indeed  are  the  singular  privileges  awarded  to  the  gems  of  art,  that  they  can  safely  traverse  the  world 
in  the  conqueror's  train,  and  are  often  reckoned  among  the  most  glorious  trophies  of  victory. 

The  popes,  however,  who  had  partly  foreseen  the  dangers  to  which  their  art  treasures  would  be 
exposed,  had,  by  way  of  precaution,  procured  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  tins  chef-cVceuvre  of  Yalentin.  This 
mosaic,  which  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Cristo  Fori,  is  reckoned  among  the  most  precious  articles 
of  virtit  at  St  Peter  s,  where  it  is  carefully  preserved,  together  with  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus," 
another  mosaic  aft^r  Poussin. 

"THE   GUARDSMEN/' 

Sacred  subjects  were  never  Valentin's  forte.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  harrowing  scene 
of  martyrdom,  tcMeaux  de  genre,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  "  The  Guardsmen,"  which  we  here 
reproduce,  were  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  much  better  suited  to  his  style,  than  religious 
pieces.  BVeedom  of  touch,  and  not  beauty  of  conception,  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
artist.  The  painter  whom  even  an  intimacy  with  Poussin  could  not  inspire  with  elevated  sentiments, 
or  Avith  a  more  serious  manner,  was  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  melancholy  beauty  of  such  a 
subject  as  a  Christian  saint  suffering  mart}Tdom.  To  ask  of  Valentin  devotional  pictures,  treat-ed 
with  becoming  sanctity,  was  as  absurd  as  to  expect  from  the  melancholy  and  pensive  pencil  of  Lesueur 
the  sensualities  and  excesses  of  this  scene  of  "  The  Guardsmen  Quarrelling." 

Valentin  painted  for  popes  and  cardinals  the  subjects  selected  for  him  by  thase  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  because  it  was  his  interest  to  gratify  them,  but  when  he  had  executed  their  orders  he  returned 
with  renewed  zest  to  the  style  which  was  most  natural  to  him.  Leaving  to  others  the  conventional 
task  of  painting  perishing  Christians  and  persecuting  pagans,  "he  copied  nature,"  says  Felix  Pyat,  "as 
he  found  her.  No  Venuses  for  him — no  gipsies — no  conventional  forms — ^no  traditional  outlines. 
His  fii^ires  are  those  of  the  first  comers ;  his  arms  and  legs  are  copied  from  the  passer-by.  He 
eschewed  gwls  and  demigods.  Itinerant  musicians,  soldiers,  topers,  smokers,  ragged  b^gars,  low  life 
indee<l,  taken  at  random, — ^these  were  his  favourite  subjects." 
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At  first  sight  this  seems  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  high-bom,  high-b;^d  amateurs,  all  attired  with 
costly  elegance.  Some  in  shining  cidrasses,  of  whose  least  movement  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the 
echoes,  so  vividly  are  they  portrayed ;  others,  ^vith  rich  doublets,  plumed  caps,  and  poignards  in 
their  bolts.  The  proud  and  full-blown  dame,  who  is  i)laying  the  spinette,  and  marking  the  time  so  pom- 
pously, has  rather  a  vulgar  appearance ;  but  she  is  dressed  in  a  manner  quite  in  keeping  with  that  ot 
the  res-t  of  the  company.     The  concert-room  is  well  furnished  with  instruments  and  performers. 

A  violoncello,  or  bass,  a  guitar,  a  violin,  a  clarionette,  and  a  spinette,  are  there.  Nothing  is 
wanting.  Each  instrument  seems  to  lend  its  individual  notes  to  the  general  harmony.  You  imagine 
you  are  in  very  good  company ;  but  as  you  look  more  closely  into  the  fiices  of  these  finely-dressed  people, 
you  discover  some  low,  coarse,  bad  countenances ;  am'ongst  them  and  in  the  distance,  certain  evil  and 
\411ainous  physiognomies,  which  conjure  up  thoughts  of  the  gallows  and  the  hulks.  You  begin  to 
feel  a  sort  of  distrust  of  this  fine  place  and  these  gay  people,  and  to  associate  ideas  of  robbery  and 
miu-der  with  those  gorgeous  dresses,  jewels,  and  weapons.  It  strikes  you  that  these  fine  fellows  may 
be  afct-r  all  nothing  but  highwaymen  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  lawless  and  perilous  enterprises. 

There  is  another  of  Valentin's  paintings  also  called  "  A  Concert"  This  picture  and  its  subject 
admit  of  no  doubt,  no  question  at  all.     It  is  palpably  a  pot-house,  where  the  quartette  is  only  a  pre- 
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limiiury  to  ulfaer  and  letu  innoccut  amuaemcnta.  '^\nii)  can  mLitkk«  lor  gentlemaiilj  or  enn  le- 
HpoctHlile  ainateius,  those  j'oung  hoU  with  the  tsbriuiis  tacm  and  \-iiiotu  aoM^  who  ape  aGCompuvic; 
that  buld  iiongKtre.vi  nn  the  violin  or  guitar,  while  their  comjiaiuons  ure  cutttiiig  great  alioaa  of  putir. 
«ir  drinking  out  of  bottles  coverttl,  like  bottle)*  of  Florence  oil,  with  a  sort  of  bMket-woifc  I — thowtJc 
Dccne  fijiTiiinf;  ii  cincert,  which  i-i  ut  ln.^t  only  thf  b:ul,  'objection Able  pait  of  a  low  and  drunken  oi;^'^ 
Nor  cuii  we  belii-ve  that  the  iliHhin-cllud  sijti ;,'■.! res j,  wIi'^  Umls  the  qiiin^  ii^  aa  MiK  Candonr  wwl/ 
my,  "any  lictt";r  than  she  Jihouhl  b.'." 


.  in  sj.iie  of  thi.'  Llr.iwbiicks  tif  so  ill-clniMcti  iiiij  ignoble  a  subject,  wiiat  vigour!  what 
lito  !  what  reality  !  Imw  we  are  captivated  by  the  magic  of  the  "  e/iiaro-oKuro,"  by  aaddea  contraat^ 
by  the  admirable  groujiing,  the  masterly  drawing,  Uio  touch,  the  handling,  the  lout  truembh  I  Who 
would  have  expected  to  aaa,  by  the  aide  of  so  courtly  a  knight,  that  female  form,  so  olnnuy  and  ao  «oaiw, 
of  one  who  seems  so  little  aware  that,  if— 

"Beaut;,  wfato  tulf-TtUed,  ii  bnt, 
*'  Like  her  own  imdUnt  pluMt  of  IhB  vMt,  .'  >'. 

WhoK  buDu,  «heii  h»lf-<MDOMl«d,  an  laTvliwt"— 


soeaa  yalintih.  iis 

aglineas,  in  its  coarsest  form,  is  better  veiled  altogetiier ;  and  that  modesfy  lends  a  grace  and  a 
dignity  to  the  plainest  wonmn,  and  is,  to  the  eye  of  taste  snd  sentiment,  a  chimn  &r  beyond  any  that 
a  bold,  vain,  and  shameless  beauty  can  boast) 


Moses  YaJeatin  is  to  the  French  school  of  punting  trhat  Cararagio  is  to  that  of  Rome,  Salvator 
to  the  Keapolitan,  and  Qerard  della  Xotte  to  the  Dutch  schools. 

After  that  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  art,  called  "  The  Bevival,"  and  which  vas,  in  iact,  only  a 
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retnm  tnr  the  nrntorialism  of  antiquity,  there  were  still  to  be  found  <liaoontented  spiritB  among  ariisfci 

Jind  the  patrons  of  art. 

Michael  An^clo  had  made  of  his  "  Day  of  Judgment "  a  great  anatomical  pnecedent^  and  of  his 

atelier  a  dissecting-room.     He  had  studied  the  human  body  as  an  experimental  surgeon  might  have 

done.     He  liad  dissected  it  thoroughly  and  repeatedly,  and  had  observed  and  mastered  the  play  of  the 

muscles,  in  every  possible  variety  of  attitude.     Eaphael,  on  the  contrary,  after  having  shared  hi  the 

passions  for  analysis  of  Perugino,  had  gradually  abandoned  a  cold  and  disenchanting  stady^  leaving  it 

to  the  followers  of  Cimabue  to  mortify  the  flesh,  and  destroy  the  illusions  of  heeaity  as  a  "whole,  ami 

had  himself  returned  to  his  worship  of  the  to  JcaJx)n,     He  had  felt,  with  the  great  Bard  of  Hope, 

Thomas  Campbell,  that— 

'*  \Then  scienre  from  creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
"What  lovoly  visions  jieM  the  place 
To  cold  material  laws." 

And,  after  all,  this  grand  reaction — to  which  the  stem  and  ascetic  Gothic  school  of  art  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  which  if  not  entirely  effected  by  Michael  Angel o  and  Raphael,  was,  at  least,  completetl  by 
Uiem — this  reaction,  we  again  assert,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  sufficiently  swelling  an«l 
complete. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Ra])hael  only  delighted  to  ropro<lucc  nature  in  her  purest  and  noblest  fonn& 
Tlie  school  of  Caravagio,  on  the  contrary,  adinitt<'d  of  no  choice — no  preference  of  which  the  beautifii] 
and  the  sublime  were  the  objects.  That  school  prf)fesse<l  to  copy  indiscriminately  from  the  great 
grfllery  of  nature,  but  seemed  to  prefer  her  coarse  and  revolting  specimens.  And  certainly,  as  &r  as 
human  beings  are  concemetl,  owing  to  evil  passions,  sin,  sorrow,  hardship,  exposure,  ignonnce  that 
degrades,  and  intemperance  that  brutalises,  the  ugly  and  coarse  abound  far  more  than  the  lovely  and 
refined.  This  school  made  all  the  merit  of  the  artist  to  consist,  not  in  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  his 
subject,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  but  in  the  style,  the  handling,  the  drawing,  and  the  finish 
of  the  execution.  Little  could  those  great  lovers  of  the  beautiftd  and  the  ideal  have  anticipated  that 
second  "  reWval "  of  what  to  them  seemed  the  barbarous  age  in  art — ^that  pre-Raphaelitism,  which  is  to 
painting  what  the  spasmodic  school  is  to  poetry — a  retrogade  movement  in  an  age  of  progress ! 

J  "THE  JUSTIFICATION  OP  SUSANNAH." 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  Valentin  an  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  represented  nothing  but  rags 
in  his  favourite  pieces,  or  that  his  attention  was  always  directed  to  low  and  demoralising  subjects. 
Although  his  conceptions  are  less  grand  than  those  of  Caravagio,  and  he  is  inferior  to  the  Loin 
bard  master  both  in  handling  and  effect,  he  nevertheless  knew  how  to  invest  the  most  trivial  scenes 
with  a  redeeming  interest,  and  as  he  thought  that  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  was  not  sufficiently 
arresting,  he  managed  to  increase  the  effect  by  a  marked  distinction  in  his  draperies — placing  side  by 
side  with  the  homely  garments  of  the  poor,  the  satin  and  velvet  finery  of  the  rich. 

In  the  Louvre  are  pictures  quite  sufficient  in  numbers  and  importance  to  con^ance  us  of  the  origi- 
nality and  power  of  his  genius.  Among  these  are  some  which,  although  the  subjects  are  nominally 
borrowed  from  holy  writ,  have  nothing  sacred  about  them  but  the  name.  Take,  for  instance,  ^*  The 
Justification  of  Susannah,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied.  Valentin's  heroine  is  not  one  of 
those  shrinking  fair  ones  whose  beauty  imparts  additional  value  to  her  modesty,  and  whose  fisiacina- 
tions  are  difficult  to  resist — such  a  Susannah  indeed  as  the  refined  and  highly-cultivated  Sant^rre 
painted  more  than  a  century  after  the  date  of  Valentin.  The  heroine  of  the  coarse  but  tmthfnl  pro- 
duction of  our  artist  is  more  like  a  maid  of  all  work,  whose  hands  are  red  and  rough  with  her  house- 
hold labour.  Unconscious  of  any  claim  to  the  admiration  of  men,  her  modesty  is  without  affectatio*\ 
and  in  her  simplicity  she  cannot  quite  understand  why  the  hideous  old  satyrs,  whose  assaxilt  she  has 
resisted,  have  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  her.  The  figures  of  these  hoary  sinners  are  well  conceived  and 
executed.  They  are  men  in  whom  old  age  has  not  yet  quenched  desire,  and  they  seem,  notwithstand- 
ing their  gmy  hairs  and  innumerable  wrinkles,  to  be  still  engrossed  by  all  the  follies  of  their  youth. 
The  one  in  the  foreground  is  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  conftision  and  his  shame  by  an  appcaKuice 
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of  auger,  and  wMle  aocmdng  Stuannah,  he  is  endeayooriiig  to  josUfy  himielf,  Hia  attitude  is  very 
expressive,  and  his  drapery  well  disposed  about  his  person.  The  other,  whose  goat-like  features  renMt 
the  odious  and  prurient  sensuooaness  of  his  disposition,  fbigetfiil  alike  of  the  scddiers  who  are  arrestiiig 
him  and  of  the  judge  who  is  passing  sentence  on  him,  is  entirely  engrossed  with  the  appearance  <d, 
Susannah,  whose  charms  awaken  all  his  evil  passions :  he  gases  upon  her  with  eager  and  deaigning 
looks.  His  mouth  is  highly  expressive,  and  his  crown  is  well  covered  with  thick  and  grisly  hair.  The 
head  is  common  enough ;  but  there  is  in  the  whole  conception  a  vigoar  of  touch  and  a  correctness  of 
tone  which  are  almost  without  precedent. 

Hagedom's  criticisms  of  Valentin  are,  a8  Emeric  David  has  remarked,  wholly  unmerited.  ^  It  is 
not,'*  says  Hagedoru,  '^  so  much  oii  account  of  his  choice  of  subjects  as  his  weakness  of  execution  thai 
we  disapprove  of  Valentin.  We  should  have  shown  him  greater  indulgence  if  he  could  ever  have 
ac(|uired  the  vigorous  touch  or  the  roundne^  of  the  forms  of  his  gi^eat  model"  This  mistake  is  so 
incompi'ehensible  in  a  critic  so  discerning  and  impartial  as  Hagedom,  that  we  can  only  account  ftrit 
by  supposing  that  he  had  never  seen  a  single  production  of  Valentin.  i 

t 
"THE  JUDGMEOT  OP  SOLOMON.-  \ 

.    i     \ 

In  this  splendid  picture  we  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the  pi'ominence  given  to  tiie  ftniUd 
figures.     The  youthful  monarch — the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived — ^looks  insignificant  when  mmpaml 


with  them.  In  this  respect  Valentin  differs  widely  from  Foussiu,  who  made  the  king  bit  diief 
object,  but  the  leading  thought  in  Valentin's  mind  is  evidently  the  mother — the  mother  whoae  diild 
has  been  torn  from  her.  This  child  is  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  bleeding  half  is  to  be  handed  over.to 
her  1  Considering  her  frightful  situation,  we  do  not  think  hon'or  is  sufficiently  depicted  on  the  i^al 
mother's  countenance ;  but  the  attitude  makes  some  amends  for  this  deficiency.  Her  eyes  are  not 
fixed  on  the  king,  but  on  the  child  she  trembles  to  lose.  Hers  is  the  countenance  of  a  woman  ini^- 
pable  of  folsehood,  and  innocence  and  softness  characterise  her  beauty.  How  different  the  appearaoce 
of  the  mother  of  the  dead  child.  Deceit^  hftrshnesH,  and  audacity  are  marked  upon  her  brow.  The  body 
of  the  dead  child  is  admirably  delineated,  and,  in  the  calm  sleep  of  death,  the  child  looks  much  happier 
than  the  living  boy  in  his  awfully  perilous  situatiou.  The  old  men  contrast  admirably  with  the  young 
mqthers  and  the  living  and  dead  children.  The  athletic  form  of  the  executioner,  selected  far  tftie 
terrible  office  of  dividing  the  living  infimt^  is  boldly  effective ;  but  unless  intended  to  represent  a 
giant — a  son  of  Anak — we  must  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  this  figure  is  rather  out  of  proportion. 
The  handsome  Jewish  profile  of  the  soldier  in  the  background  adds  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture  ; 
and  tiiere  is  much  animal  life  and  strength  in  the  warrior  en/cuse  at  the  left  hand  of  King  Solomon. 
This  masterpiece  of  art  may  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  with  many  others  by  the  nme  paintec^ 

ofiAUn  MATTHEW,  THE  SYAHQKLIBT.'' 

In  this  masterly  picture— we  had  almost  said  portrait— of  '^  St  Matthew  "  there  is  a  grandeur  of 
expression  that  is  not  unworthy  of  a  Eaphael,  and  yet  an  originality  of  thought  and  manner  which 
protects  Valentin  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism  or  imitation.  The  marked  featiu'cs  of  the  earnest^ 
thoughtful  face  preserve  that  peculiar  type  by  which  we  everywhere  recognise  at  a  glance  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Judah. 

But  in  the  features  of  "  Saint  Matthew,"  although  there  are  traces  of  earthly  care,  there  is  a 
heavenly  inspiration !  Wonderfully  in  this  sublime  countenance  has  the  painter  contrived  to  show 
how  Levi  the  Publican  rose  and  expanded,  under  his  Saviour^s  oommand,  into  Matthew  the  Apostla 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  attitude,  br  more  finished  than  the  execution  of  this  picture.  The 
hands  are  masterpiecee  of  drawing ;  and  even  the  Italian  school  itself  can  show  few  finer  specunena 
of  drapery.  Contrasted  vividly,  and  yet  softly,  with  this  time-worn  fi^e  of  the  Apostle^  is  the  seraphio 
beauty  of  tlie  Recording  Angel,  who  is  dictating  the  inspired  writing. 

All  the  accessories  are  finished  with  a  care  which  adds  so  much  to  the  effect  of  a  picture,  and  in 
the  whole  range  of  Scripture  pieces,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  and  more  fitultless  '<  Saint 
Matthew  "  than  this  by  Moses  Valentin. 
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It  was  the  singular  good  fortune  of  Yalentin,  or  rather  of  hia  pictures,  to  be  much  {wued  ina 
praised  by  the  great  revirer  of  the  chissic  school  in  France,  Louis  DaTid  ;  and  yet  ia  "Valeiitiii'B  worb 
was  to  be  found  the  first  germ  of  that  idealism  which,  when  fully  developed  at  a  later  period,  brongLt 
David  and  his  school  into  disrepute. 

Yalentin  vas  to  Nicholas  Pousaia  and  to  Lesueur  much  what  two  centuriee  later  Geticault  was  to 
David  and  to  Pmd'boD. 

The  traditions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  ever  since  "  the  Revival "  had  ruled  with  a.  rod  of  iroc 
over  the  arts  and  the  literature  of  our  neighbours,  had  not  been  able  completely  to  destroy  tint 
instinctive  and  energetic  rcahty  which  was  the  foundation-stone  of  Gallic  genius,  and  which  ahowoJ 
itself  in  the  works  of  Poussin  in  sipite  uf  all  his  aBpirationa  afWr  "  the  i<Iea]." 


TIic  OKI  as  wdl  i  the  ^o\^  Ti.  timtnt  fiimishtd  ^  ill  ntin -witli 'iulj.cfc.s  f  i  hi  masterly  g«iu(B. 
How  mtiiii  it<  apjvuirs  liis  aciiuaiufaucc  with  the  peculiiiities  of  the  ancient  fi\om-cd  race  ;  fovoond, 
yetftlas,  hjw  falkni  How  iidilj  nci,  wis  the  Hebrew  race  endowed  both  phyaically  and  intdhe- 
tiuHy  '  Its  wamors  in«ncible  '  its  maidens  unnialled  in  beantv  <  and  then  its  mothers,  its  fimd  bat 
often  miaci  il  le  mothera — nusenille  from  tlie  Ix'^nmng  of  Bible  history — fiom  Eve,  boat  in  angpifffc 
ovti  the  fint  deid  man — her  muideitd  Abel' — Rebecca  weary  of  life,  because  of  the  dao^ton  of 
Heth  and  Hannah,  strong  in  faith  but  heirtstncken  tearing  herself  from  her  in&nt  Samuel,  to  oob- 
secrate  him  for  Iiis  whole  life  unto  tlie  I  ii!  Who  can  paint  her  sonow — 
■^  When  Ihs  boy 

'   -  Lifted,  thniugh  ninboV'glBuauig  Uar»,  bis  tje 

Be<etcliiiiglj  to  hen,  and  h&If  ia  (tm 
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the  vbitc  robed  brcut,  «: 


CluDg  e'ea  as  ivj  clinga  j  tbe  deep  tpnng  tide 
Of  Dstnre  tbea  awelled  bigfa,  tnA  u'er  lier  child 
'kndiDg,  ber  bduI  hiAe  forth  in  iningled  amaiM 
Ofweepiagandeadsucg.      '  Aloa  I'  she  «n«^ 

Alaa    mj  boy  I  ihy  gsntU  grasp  ia  on  me, 
Tbe  bngbt  tt^n  qairei  ia  tb;  jileailmg  eyes, 

Aad  now  fond  thongbts  ariK, 
And  iilTec  chords  iigajn  to  earLb  birc  von  nut. 
And  like  a  vine  Ibou  claspeit  m;  fall  hurt. 

Uov  sbiill  I  then  deput  I 

Hot  tbe  lone  patbi  ntnce,  wbera  tboa  ««rt 
pt«yiDg  ,      .  I  ,      , 

So  Ute  along  the  mouDtuaa,  at  mj  nds. 

And  I,  ID  jojDUi  pride,  ,       .  ' 

B7  cTer7  place  of  flovan  mr  conna  deUyiog, 

Wore,  e'sn  u  pearli,  the  UUm  tooihI  tfaj  hair, 

Beholding  tbee  w  &ir  I  .  ; 
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<«  <  Andoh!  tlie home wlienoe thj lul^t iftlkl lUltk puied, 
Will  U  not  Mem  as  if  the  muittX  da^  ^ 

Tamed  from  its  door  Aira^» 
While  through  ita  ciiMiiben  wtiidttiii(  ir«My4itHdi| 
I  languish  for  thy  tdoe^  whieh  part  M  ilUl 

Went  like  a  lliigilig  tflL 

<*  <  Under  the  palm  treti  Ihoa  no  m<n«  ahalt  tMM  tt% 
When  from  the  fbnnt  al  erening  1  retom 

With  the  full  water  am  ; 
Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  tone  like  mnrmon  gtaet  tl% 
As  midst  the  sUence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 

And  watch  for  th/  dear  lake. 

"  '  And  thou  f  will  slamher's  dewy  cloud  fall  round  thee 
Without  thy  molhet^s  hand  to  amooth  thy  bed  t 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  Tell  hath  irotiiid  ihee^ 
To  find  my  neck  ;  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fea^i 
A  cry  which  none  ahall  hear  f  *' 

Poor  Hannah !  type  of  that  atili  mote  deeply  sorrowing  mother  who  watched  by  the  cros  oa 
Oalyary! 

The  ''Madre  Dolorosa"  has  er&t  been  a  &voutite  subject  with  painters.  In  reproaontipg  it  thef 
are  sore  of  touching  the  heitrts  of  tiie  spectators.  This^  Valentin  also  Mt  confident  of  doing  in 
his  celebrated  picture  of  "The  Vindication  of  Susannah."  In  all  his  pieces  illustrative  of  holy  writ 
his  subjects  are  judiciously  chosen.  But  at  times  he  could  display  wonderful  talent  in  scenes  of  aa 
entirely  opposite  nature.  Teniers  could  hardly  surpass  some  of  his  '^Soldiers  at  Gards^"  or  ^'GipB^ 
Women  Telling  Fortunes."  Valentin  possessed  the  popular  art  of  representing  the  manners  of 
his  age,  but  a  striking  diiality  is  observable  in  his  mind.  In  his  masterpieces  from  Scripture^  yot 
behold  proofs,  imdoubted  proofe  of  genius,  but  there  is  no  diyine  inspiration  in  his  modem  subjects. 
Enthusiastically  fond  of  art^  he  braved  all  dangers  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  The  exterior  of  can- 
vans  and  gipsies'  tents  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  herded  with  the  vagabonds  within,  and  with  them 
occasionally  he  pitched  his  tent.  In  this  we  do  not  hold  him  up  as  an  example  to  young  artista  No 
progress  in  art  can  make  amends  for  moral  contamination;  and  who  can  associate  with  lawless  vagrants 
and  not  be  contaminated?  Valentin's  contemporary,  Callot,  painted  scenes  from  the  same  rank  in  hkf 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  eagerness  for  success  to  lure  him  into  similar  dangers. 

Lev^ue,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Valentin  knew  how  to  blend  artistically  the  most  ttanqiannt 
tints  of  the  most  brilliant  light  with  the  deepest  shadows.  Tliis  eulogy  the  Italian  critics  have  oon- 
firmed«  Not  only  do  they  place  Valentin  far  above  all  the  imitators  of  Caravagio  in  the  art  of  CMi- 
position,  but  they  include  him,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  Frenchman,  in  the  list  of  the  mnstwii  df  tte 
Italian  School,  and  pronounce  his  colouring  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  patntam  iAim 
Italy  has  produced. 

In  seizing  the  varying  expression  of  the  face,  and  tracing  in  the  working  of  the  featiMJl  ikp 

tumult  of  passion  in  the  human  breast,  Valentin,  for  a  painter  of  first-rate  leputatton^  was  laMtalil^ 

defidentb 

"  Tipsy  shout  and  Jollity, 
Frolic  and  frivolity,*' 

were  what  he  alone  could  illustrate  with  fidelity  in  tbe  fiices  and  attitudes  of  his  Bii1ljeoi&  Kb  inayi^ 
to  give  expression  to  the  features  applies  not  only  to  fhe  lines  and  titiflaitiBnta  ttf  lbs  ftkO^  tMlt  wlm  li> 
the  historical  and  philosophical  conventionalitiee^  and  the  other  dictinulltttiliii  delaUB  of  thA  Mlgatt 
A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  show  his  great  incompetence  in  ili8C«qp«Aii^0(»4AVQd%itii  t^ikS 
of  Poussui  and  of  others.  What  a  contrast  dides  the  "  Solomon**  <ji  VBlenlin  ■  aimnUli  tmj^  Mf 
draped,  thick-jointed,  undignified,  and  unimprenivB  as  he  is-^^llbr  to  ihat  tttltf  "'Bolonjalii**  m  wm- 
jestically  dad,  and  yet  so  simple,  calm,  and  imputoiVe^  so  gnttd  tn  hfal  Mimim^  ynWimliytlig  m  HlMR 
impartiality,  and  yet  signifying  the  justice  iji  the  case  by  thid  tneM  itttMllM  U  \^  lillgH^  trflkit 
hardly  moving  a  musde.  An  i^preciation  of  the  valae  o#a  lita^  gMtli]%«llA  d^M  |NMM»  ntliriii^ 
would  seem  at  the  first  blush  to  be  the  especial  gift  of  the  painter  who  wor^ps  the  *xq«1^  In  eoeln- 
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distinctioa  to  "  the  ideal ;"  and  yet  m  leani  by  racperieooe  thai  this  Toluable  gift  is  found  only  in 
2)hiloBophical  painter^ — in  those  who  do  not  limit  their  observation  to  the  outward  manirestatilDus  of 
jiassion,  but  fothom,  in  addition,  ita  secret  aouroea  in  the  baman  faeut  To  judge  veil  of  the  cffecte  of 
jiaaaioii,  the  painter  muat  have  analysed  ita  causes. 

The  ezoeaaos  in  which  Yalentin  indulged  cost  him  his  liftk  One  aultiy  evening,  after  a  debauch, 
in  which  ha  had  drunk  more  wine  and  smoked  more  tobacco  tlian  any  of  his  companionf^  he  felt  so 
oppressed,  that  ill  paadng  the  fonntain  M  Bdbbuatio,  in  Spanish-place,  Rome,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  apringing  into  the  cool  basin  with  the  hope  of  alUymg  the  fever  in  his  veins.  A  pleurisy 
was  the  penalty  of  his  imprudeuco,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  theyear  1C32,  at  the  early 
age  of  thlrty-fHie,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  regjittJition.  The  manner  of  his  deaUt 
was  strangely  In  keeping  with  the  feverish  excitement  of  his  life,  and  his  rough  and  random  style  of 
painting.  Unaccustomed  to  husband  his  resources  of  coin  or  constitution,  he  wasasmuch  uninfluenced 
by  the  rules  of  routine  as  by  the  precepts  of  Fouaain.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  a  man 
BO  I'ecklees  and  extravagant  to  keep  a  competence,  even  if  his  professional  success  had  enabled  him  to 
realise  ons.  As  it  was,  he  died  ao  poor  that  he  did  not  even  leave  sufficient  funds  for  his  funond 
wzpensea^  which  were  defrayed  by  Cassinno  del  Poso. 

Kin  iri'^^ular  habits  and  his  untimely  death  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  bequeathing  to  posterity 
more  than  a  few  cltefi-d'auvre  of  great  merit  These,  however,,  are  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable 
art  treoBures  of  which  France  can  boast,  and  they  are  for  the  most  port  preserved  in  the  picture- 
galleries  of  hia  own  country. 

The  Louvre  contains  eleven  of  them,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  "  The  Justification  of 
Susannah,"  "  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  "  Christ  and  the  Tribute  Money,"  "A.  Concert^"  and  "A 
Musical  Party." 

In  England  we  possess  but  two  che/a-d'auvre  of  Yalwtii),  one  of  which  is  in  the  Bridgewater  House 
collection,  and  the  other  in  Lord  Korthwick's  gallery. 

Scattered  over  Boms  thei-e  are  altogether  nine  "  Valeutiua,"  of  which  the  moat  famous  is  that  in 
the  Vatican,  entitled  "The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Processus  and  Saint  Martiuicnu&" 
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f  OBB  fortunate  than  many  of  hia  predecessors  and  contemporaries  Bourdon 
has  preseired  intact  during    the   lapoB  of  two  centuries  the  reputation 
he  achieved  in  his  lifetime.       The  universality  of  his  genius  accounta 
in  some  measure  for  the  general  popularity  of  his  produotiona.     A  child  of 
.   tha  sunny  south,  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  character,  which  made  bitn 
accommodate  himself  to  circumstances, — the  happy  inspirations  of  his  pen- 
^cil,  and  even  the  irregular  tenor  of  his  vagabond  life,  are  alike  interesting  in 
him.     It  is  indeed  »  curious  &ct  that  this  painter,  wlio  by  turns  imitated 
the  style  of  ao  mon^  of  the  great  masten^  and  who  has  reflected  (w  his 
canvaa  the  piinaipal  features  of  bo  many  schooh^  received  his  eariy  edooa- 
tiaii  III  UuB  Btreets. 
Bum  at  Uontpdliar,  in  1610^  Jn  4i0  iunue  of  an  artist  of  some  repute^  he  was  himself  the 
BiMi  of  a  {toiiiter  or  |^Mk     At  tfut  time  there  were  many  of  the  same  calling  in  the  distant 
provinces,  and,  although  the  race  Is  now  extinct,  we  owe  tiieni — skilfiil  and  industrious  artisti 
lis  iliey  were — a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  enei^  and  talent  with  which  they  defended  the 
jiriiiciplcs  of  the  Renamanee,  or,  in  other  words^  of  that  revolution  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  Baphael  effected  in  the  style  of  painting. 
Bourdon's  first  inatniotor  in  «rt  ma  thia  painter  <hi  glaaa.     An  ande,  however,  appreciating  the 
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pron  se  of  the  ncphe  v  au  1  leuirous  of  gi\  ng  i    n  ^leuter    d  antagea  than  he  p 
him  with  hin  to  Pa  is. 

Id  the  Pi  nch     et  ojjol  a  Bourdnn  at    lei    n  I  r  an  d  t  st  whoso  name  has  not  been  recorded;  anil 


it  la  more  tlian  probable  that  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  mastei   induced  the  pupil  to  leave 
Pana  on  that  tour  through  the  southern  provinces  which,  as  we  find,  he  commenced  so  early  in  lifa 
In  1630  we  meet  him  at  Bordeaux  painting  al  fresco,  for  a  new  master,  the  arched  ceiling  of  the 
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graud  saloon  of  a  castlo  situated  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  From  Bordeaux  he  went  to  Toulouse,  but 
finding  that  the  good  citizens  of  that  town  were  far  less  ready  to  purchase  than  he  was  to  pftint,  he 
became  disgusted  witli  his  unproductive  art,  and  despairing  for  the  moment  of  securing  any  other 


means  of  subsistence,  he  enlisted.  The  profession  ot  arms  was  of  all  others  the  one  for  which  ho  was 
the  least  suited  both  by  nature  and  education.  The  gain  to  the  army  in  a  recniit  so  whimsical  and 
nndisciplined  was  jnfinitesimally  small ;  but  the  loss  to  the  school  of  art  of  a  bold  and  fertile  genius — 
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of  an  active  and  enterprifiiug  hand,  was  proportionably  great  Bourdon  himself  too,  lost  that  which  he 
valued  above  everjrthing  else,  even  above  the  pursuit  of  his  art— his  liberty.  He  repented  when  it  wta 
too  late,  and  carried  his  musket  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  his  captain,  out  of  pity  for  Lis  inexperience^ 
gave  him  a  few  hours*  rest.  At  last  his  fiiends  interfered,  and  through  their  influence  the  unhappy 
painter  got  his  discharge. 

Once  free,  Bourdon  went  straight  to  Rome.  The  love  of  painting,  which  had  for  a  moment  cx>oled  in 
him,  became  more  engrossing  than  ever,  and  inspired  by  the  hopefulness  of  youth — for  he  was  only  just 
eighteen — he  set  to  work  again  with  increased  earnestness  and  energy.  It  waa  at  Rome  that  he  was 
destined  to  complete  the  imperfect  and  desultory  education  which  he  had  as  yet  acquired  only  by  fits 
and  starts.  The  instructions  he  received  in  the  great  metropolis  of  art  developed  in  him  resources  as 
yet  unknoA\Ti  even  to  himself.  He  hat^l  hitherto  obeyed  only  the  dictates  of  his  rude,  unculti^-ated 
genius,  and  had  painted  at  random  whatever  his  fancy  suggested.  He  bad  adopted  no  peculiar  style  or 
manner,  and  this  indecision,  which  was  part  of  his  character,  haunted  him  through  life.  The  effects, 
indeed,  of  this  want  of  self-sufiiciency,  or  rather  of  a  well-gi*ounded  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  is 
discernible  in  all  his  productions,  wlxich  are  rather  the  brilliant  reflections  of  the  style  of  his  contem- 
poraries than  the  conceptions  of  an  original  genius. 

Bom-don  was  poor,  and  he  was  in  consequence  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  makuig  his  art  subser- 
vient to  the  means  of  subsistence.  War  subjects,  picturesque  groups  of  gipsies  and  beggars,  interiors 
of  bari*acks  and  taverns,  such  as  Peter  de  Laer  had  painted  so  successfully  under  the  name  of  banibo- 
chacleSf  were  at  this  time  all  the  rage  in  Italy ;  and  Bourdon,  although  rather  deficient  than  otherwise 
in  the  jo\ial  spirit  of  these  pieces,  was  beginning  to  succeed  in  them  and  to  make  his  talent  available 
when  an  unfortunate  occurrence  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Sebastian  Bourdon,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Fiunce,  was  a  protestant,  and  his 
creed  was  of  course  higlily  detrimental  to  his  character  in  the  land  of  the  inquisition.  A  dispute  with 
a  French  painter  of  the  name  of  Rieux,  who  owes  his  immortality  to  this  circiunstance,  ended  in  his 
threatening  to  accuse  Bourdon  of  heresy  before  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition.  Bouixlon  did  not 
aspire  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  as  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  he  took  French  leave  of  the  Eternal  City. 

When  he  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  the  emissaries  of  the  inquisition  his  eagerness  for 
improvement  returned,  and  as  Venice  offered  him  an  inviting  shelter  he  accepted  for  a  while  the 
hospitality  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  He  then  visited  the  picture  galleries  of  some  other  Italian 
towns,  and  returned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  tln-ee  years.  Hia  stay  in  Italy  had  been  most  bene- 
ficial to  him.  He  had  iicquired  a  rapid  execution,  he  had  watched  tliat  wondei-ful  ImjjroviicUore  Andr6 
Sacchi  at  work,  and  he  was  in  consequence  fired  with  an  eager  desire  to  do  much,  and  do  it  quickly, 
even  if  he  could  not  do  it  well. 

At  the  time  of  Bourdon's  return  to  France  the  great  light  of  the  French  school  was  Simon  Vouet; 
and  our  young  and  aspiring  artist,  who  had  always  been  an  imitator  of  his  style,  was  in  consequence 
in  the  high  road  to  fame  and  fortune,  as  his  successes  would  soon  have  jjroved  but  for  another  unlucky 
contretemps.  At  Montpellier,  his  native  town,  where  he  stopj>ed  for  a  time  on  his  return  from  the  south, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  intrusted  him  with  a  commission  to  paint  a  large  picture  illus- 
trative of  the  fall  of  Simon  Magus.  Bourdon  introduced  into  the  piece  thirty  figures,  and  in  three  months 
completed  the  arduous  undertaking.  The  moment  the  picture  was  finished  it  was  exhibited  at  St 
Peters  Church,  Montpellier.  A  painter,  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Boissiere,  criticised  its  merits  so 
severely,  that  Bourdon  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  at  last  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  striking  his 
en\Tious  rivaL  A  scuffle  ensued,  which  might  h^ve  ended  seriously  if  Bourdon,  more  cautious  than 
courageous,  had  not  withdi'awn  from  Montpellier. 

We  next  meet  him  at  Paris,  where  better  luck  awaited  liinL  This  was  the  first  time  ha  had  ever 
seen  the  French  metropolis;  but  his  fame  must  have  preceded  him  thither,  for  HiB  Goldsmiths* 
Company,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  yearly  present  of  a  picture  to  the  Cathsdral  of  Notre 
Dame,  commissioned  him  at  once  to  paint  for  them  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter."  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  Sebastian  Bourdon  to  distinguish  himself,  which,  with  his  experience  and  ambition,  he 
was  not  likely  to  let  slip.  And,  indeed,  he  made  the  most  of  it^  for  he  painted  a  piece  which,  for  style, 
touch,  handling,  freedom,  and  facility,  was  really  quite  a  chef-tTcduvre,  The  design  is  perhaps  a  little 
careless  for  so  harrowing  a  subject,  and  the  colouring,  which  is  composed  of  warm  and  reddish  tints, 
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has  an  unpleasing  vulgarily,  which  evmybodj  oeDSUieB.  MoreoYCor,  the  light  is  fiur  firom  beiDg  ddlfhDy 
distributed.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  placed  too  much  in  advance^  and  the  hero  of  the  pieoe 
is  deficient  in  that  holj  resignation  and  pasuve  indifiEerence  to  suffering  which  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
martyred  saint.  The  piece  waa^  neverthelesB,  a  complete  success ;  and  another  painting  by  the  same 
artist)  which  he  executed  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  in  which  he  represented  Mercury  killing  Aigu% 
was  equally  well  received  by  the  public.  Scud6ry  has  added  his  evidence  to  the  merits  of  this  cA^ 
cTceuvre  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  On  thy  painting,  oh  Bonxdon,  as  many  eyet  gase^ 
As  are  closed  in  that  ArgoB  whom  Heronry  slays." 

An  honour,  howevel^i  which  was  soon  afterwards  conferred  upon  him,  proves  more  conclusively  than 
even  the  praise  of  Bcudery,  how  rapid  and  universal  was  his  success.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Art,  in  1G48,  the  great  distinction  was  conferred  upon  him  of  enrolling  his  name  among 
the  twelve  ancients  to  whose  protection  this  illustrious  association  was  intrusted.  Without  particu- 
larising Uiose  celebrated  masters,  with  whose  names  every  one  is  familiar.  Bourdon  had  for  a  colleague 
among  the  foundei*s  of  the  Academy  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Duguemier,  a  &.mous  miniature 
painter,  whose  sister  he  married.  This  Duguemier,  who  was  a  fovourite  at  court,  and  had  many 
Mends,  was,  according  to  F61ebien,  of  great  service  to  our  artist. 

Very  few  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  good  opportimity.  Bourdon  was  not  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  for  just  as  fortune  was  beginning  to  greet  him  at  home  with  her  most  auspicuras 
smiles^  he  went  to  seek  her  abroad. 

*•  HALT  OP  THE  HOLY  FAMILY." 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  contains  nine  "  Bourdons,"  and  the  "  Halt  of  the  Holy  Family/*  whioll 
we  here  reproduce,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  This  piece  was  valued,  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  at  6,000  francs,  or  £2-kO ;  but  at  tlie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  peace  and  prosperity  enhanced 
the  estimation  in  which  the  chefg-d'osuvre  of  the  great  masters  were  held,  and  as  much  as  8,000  finam^ 
or  £320,  was  bid  for  the  same  pictiu*e. 

While  the  riots  of  La  Fronde  were  expatriating  the  principal  painters  and  poets  of  Fraaoi^ 
Bourdon,  who,  notwithstanding  his  cleverness,  seems  to  have  miscalculated  his  chances,  sought  an 
asylum  at  the  court  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  In  her  laudable  endeavour  to  civilise  the  savages 
of  her  semi-barbarous  court,  she  had  collected  around  her  throne  a  group  of  sages  and  poets.  This 
royal  lady,  who,  because  she  was  really  intellectual,  aspired  also  to  a  reputation  for  a  taste  lor  the  fine 
arts^  received  Bourdon  most  graciously,  appointed  him  her  painter  in  ordinary,  and  made  him  lllQMl* 
over  the  guardian  of  the  pictures  she  already  possessed,  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  she  kept 
inclosed  in  wxx)den  cases.  As  Bourdon's  ambition  was  to  paint  new  pictures,  and  not  protect  old  onei^ 
the  Queen  intrusted  him  with  the  difficult  task  of  executing  a  likene«  of  herself  and  the  beaatifiil 
portrait  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  which  he  produced  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  is  the  most 
authentic  and  celebrated  likeness  which  we  possess  of  that  interesting  and  illustrious  sovereign. 

Sebastian  Bourdon  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind  and  large  sympathies.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
painting  the  poria^ait  of  the  Queen,  his  royal  sitter  entered  into  conversation  with  .him  on  the  subject 
of  the  paintings  which  her  father  had  managed  to  secure  at  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Pragua  These 
pictures  were  still  unpacked,  and  the  Queen  requested  the  painter  to  examine  them,  and  give  her  his 
opinion  upon  them.  Bourdon  reported  most  £sivourably  about  them,  and  the  generous  Queen,  in  return 
for  the  sei-vices  of  her  painter  in  ordinary,  offered  him  the  whole  collection.  Bourdon,  however,  with  a 
disinterestedness  which  does  him  the  greatest  credit,  reminded  her  that  they  were  the  most  exquisite 
masterpieces  in  Europe,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  part  with  them.  Christina,  convinced  by  his  aiga- 
mcnts,  retained  possession  of  her  pictures,  and  when  she  eventually  abdicated  and  became  a  Boman 
Catholic,  she  had  them  conveyed  to  Bome.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  Bon  Sivio 
Odescalche,  whose  heirs,  at  his  death,  sold  them  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Begent  of  France^  and  in  his 
palace  they  remained  up  to  the  time  of  the  rerdintiQiL  They  now  form  part  of  the  art  treasores  of 
that  magnificent  collection  known  by  the  name  of  **  The  Bridgewater  Qallery." 

At  Stockholm,  Bourdon  painted  nothing  but  portraits ;  at  leasts  so  says  FfiMfaiso,  who  was  inti- 
mately aoqnainted  with  the  artMi    Among  tlie  nmnber  wae  that  of  Gharies  ChistaTiu^  first  oousiii  to 
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Christina,  and  the  prince  in  whose  &Tour  slic  abdicated.  In  hia  "  Conversations  on  the  Lives  ^f  tlie 
moet  Celebrated  Painters  "  this  simple  biographer  informs  ua  that  the  Queen  of  Sweden  conunisaioiied 
Bonnlon  to  fiimiah  her  with  a  plan  for  the  mausoleum  she  wished  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  hw 
father,  Oustavus  Adolphus,  who  wa«  kiili-'l  at  the  bflttlp  of  LntMn,  in  1663,     F£1£bion,  in  hie  gKmloas 


wa;,  (lescnbea  the  plan  tlint  lie  had  himself  suggested.     It  was,  however,  so  intricate  and  ijnpiacticiU^ 
that  Bourdon  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  Queen.        ,  . 

His  vngabond  propensities  would  not  allow  him  to  pitch  his  tent  for  any  length  of  time  in  anyone 
place  ;  and  accordingly,  wlicii  Christina,  whose  equestrian  portrait  he  hod  just  finished,  intrusted  lun 
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vnth  the  delicato  and  difficult  commissitiu  of  preseuting  it  to  the  King  of  Spain  at  the  Eecurial  in 
Madrid,  Bourdon,  who  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  perils  of  the  deep,  just .  went  as  far  as  the 
"Sound  "  on  his  voyage  to  the  peninsula,  and  then  set  off  for  Paris,  The  wisdom  of  this  move  was 
evident  from  the  result  The  vesael  whicli  bore  the  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Queen  waa  shipwrecked 
on  her  passive  to  the  peninsula ;  ^nd  Christina  hei'self,  not  long  afterwards,  abjui'ed  the  protestant 
religion,  and  abdicated  in  tavour  of  her  cousin. 

The  painter,  thus  relca»i:d  from  all  his  cii^it;{ement3  with  the  court  of  Sweden,  resumed  his  functions 


.oa  Pi-ofessor  of  tlie  Academy  of  Painting,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  1C5; 
Society,  with  Sixrrazin,  Li,>brun,  ami  D'Errard  for  his  colleagues. 


I  elected  a  Dii*ctor  of  the 


"IIBAUNQ  THE  8I0K." 

This  picture,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  faithful  copy,  is  one  of  a  series  of  seven  called  by  Bourdon 
"  "Works  of  Benevolence."  They  are  preserved  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  and  are  reckoned  by  cou- 
noisseuvs  as  the  moat  valuable  of  all  Bourdon's  productions.  The  disposition  of  the  figures  is  artistic 
and  iiinK),sing,  and  the  "  finish  "  of  the  whole  ia  sacrificed  as  it  ought  to  be  to  the  eSect  of  the  pai-ts. 
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The  angel  of  deatl^  is  sheathing  her  destructive  sword,  and  the  perishing  sons  of  Adam  are  reTiying 
through  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  piece  has  inspired  manj  subsequent  artists 
witti  similar  conceptions,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  the  original 

Appointed  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Art,  our  painter  set  to  work  with  increased  zeal  and 
industry,  and  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of  immortal  ehefe-d^csunre.  Without  taking  into 
accoimt  the  landscapes  and  tavern  scenes  wliich  his  inexhaustible  pencil  was  continually  throwing  o^ 
he  painted,  for  an  altar-piece  of  the  Church  of  St.  Benoit,  "  Christ  Dead  at  the  Feet  of  the  Vii^gin,"  t 
picture  which  has  been  universally  admired.  "  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,"  "  Christ  with  Mary 
Magdalen,"  and  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Solomon,"  were  executed  in  rapid  succession  for  various  public 
buildings. 

Marriette  eulogises  the  dead  CIu-Lst  in  the  following  passage  :  "  This  is  his  masterpiece^"  says  he ; 
"  it  is  grandly  conceived,  and  quite  in  the  style  of  Liiigi  Caracci,  who  would  not  have  been  ashamed 
of  it."  Such  praise  from  so  famous  a  connoisseur  as  Marriette  has  great  weight,  and  vre  also  lay  con- 
siderable stress  upon  the  opinion  he  expressed  concerning  "  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,"  wliich 
Bourdon  painted  in  1643.  Marriette  had  in  his  possession  two  designs  for  that  subject;  they  were 
both  very  rich,  and  much  in  the  style  of  Paul  Veronese.  They  were  at  first  full  of  figures,  but  the 
painter  had  the  good  taste  to  simplify  them ;  for  although  mere  designs  may  look  the  better  for  a 
superabundance  of  figures,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse  with  finished  paintings.  In  these  a  multiphcitj 
of  subjects  creates  a  confusion  which  is  destructive  of  that  repose  so  indispensable  in  historical  pictures. 
Marriette's  criticisms,  however,  prove  that  Bourdon  instead  of  becoming  ])crfect  through  practice,  aad 
instead  of  con-ecting  his  crude  conceptions,  as  Poussin  had  done  before  him,  still  dashed  at  random 
on  the  canvas  his  first  impressions,  and  improvised  a  new  idea  as  fast  as  he  relinquished  an  old  one. 

The  work  of  greatest  importance  which  he  ever  executed  was  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bretonvilliers,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  grand  hall  of  tliis  edifice  he  painted  in 
nine  compartments  of  unequal  sizes  the  fable  of  "  Plicebus  and  Phaeton,"  and  on  the  walls  of  partition 
he  superintended  the  allegorical  representation  by  his  pupils  of  "The  Virtues"  and  "The  Arts,"  in  four 
octagonal  frames.  The  decorations  of  that  splendid  gallery  of  paintings  were  one  of  the  proud^t 
monuments  of  the  magnificence  of  the  seventeenth  centmy.  Unfortunately  for  posterity  these  gorgeous 
works  of  art  have  all  perished,  and  unless  we  had  had  written  descriptions  of  them,  or  still  more  palpable 
evidence  of  their  existence  in  the  engravings  of  Friques  de  YaurOse,  who  was  Bourdon's  favourite 
pupil,  we  could  have  given  no  account  of  them.  Even  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  D' Argenville*8 
"Picturesque  Tour,"  the  Bretonvilliers  gallery  was  ah-eady  in  ruins.  Of  the  edifice  itself  not  a  vestige 
now  remains. 

Bourdon  was,  of  all  the  painters  of  the  French  school,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Charles 
Lebrun,  the  one  who  through  the  fertility  of  his  invention  and  the  exuberance  of  his  fency,  was  the 
best  suited  for  tlie  difficult  task  imposed  upon  him  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Bretonvilliers  Gralleiy. 
Bold,  enterprising,  and  independent  of  all  outward  assistance,  he  yet  preserved  intact  his  reminiscences 
of  "the  grand  style."  He  was,  indeed,  suited  pctr  excellence  for  the  task  of  a  decorator,  in  whom  a 
readiness  of  conception  as  well  as  execution  coupled  with  brilliancy  of  style  are  quite  indispensable. 
In  the  decoration  of  a  palace  the  artist  should  seek  to  arrest  the  attention  and  to  astonish  while  he 
fiiscinatcs  the  eye.  A  design  which  would  awaken  too  deep  a  train  of  thought  would  be  out  of  place, 
as  the  internal  sublimity  of  the  idea  would  eclipse  all  external  magnificence. 

Each  style  has  its  peculiar  merits.  The  painter  whose  genius  enables  him  to  give  expression  to 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  in  a  group  of  three  figures,  is  not  the  man  whose  decoiutive 
powers  would  dazzle  at  once  the  imagination  and  the  eyes.  The  genius  of  Nicholas  Poussin  was  too 
grand  for  the  gaudy  task  of  ornamentation.     Sebastian  Bourdon,  on  the  other  hand,  excelled  in  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  our  artist  that  the  engi-avings  of  this,  his  most  important 
work,  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  one  of  his  pupils.  He  displayed  in  his  decorations  the  most 
brilliant  attributes  of  liis  genius — exuberance  of  fancy,  action,  energy,  readiness,  and  skill.  To  give  life, 
interest,  and  brilliancy  to  such  cold  and  unpromising  subjects  as  **  The  Virtues,"  and  "  The  Arts,"  with 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  fill  the  octagonal  frames,  required  all  the  resources  of  Bourdon's  enter- 
prising nature.  And  yet  how  weU  he  has  achieved  his  object.  For  the  imsuggestive  symbol  he  has 
everywhere  substituted  dramatic  action  and  effect  Music  is  illustrated  by  the  fable  of  Arion,  who 
obtains  from  tlie  sailors  who  are  on  the  point  of  tossing  him  headlong  into  the  sea  leave  to  strike  once 
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more  his  magic  lyre.  A  ttmefal  cfolpbin,  fascinated  bj  the  b^xw^  beon  him  on  his  haoikt  and  deporits 
him  in  safety  at  Cape  TsBnaram.  Thtis  genius  triumphs  over  difficulties.  Tb6  stcny  of  Arion  is  full 
of  life  and  action.  Borne  on  the  back  of  his  inspired  dolphin,  the  Lesbiai^  Ijritft  clei^yes  the  w^yes 
with  his  living  bark,  and  smiles  at  the  death  which  the  mfigic  of  his  music  h^  yanquished.  Far  in 
the  distance  sails  the  ship  whence  the  poet  wa9  precipitated  into  th^  sea^  and  the  artist  has  displayed 
consummate  skill  in  imparting  to  this  distant  object  a  classical  outline,  which  in  less  skilful  hands 
would  have  vulgarised  the  effect  of  the  whole  piece.  Geometry  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Archimedes. 
Astronomy  furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  picture  of  Hadrian,  who,  just  as  he 
is  oil  the  point  of  offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jove,  is  arrested  by  his  thunderbolt^  which,  fidling  upon 
the  altar,  overturns  the  priest  and  the  victim.  Magnanimity^  Liberality^  and  Constancy  are  all  illustiuted 
by  historical  anecdotes. 

"PAINTING," 

The  art  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  introduced  all  the  preceding  narrative,  was  illustrated  by 
"The  Studio  of  ApcUes."  This  piece,  of  which  our  engraving,  copied  from  the  original  etching,  is  a 
faithful  transcript,  represents  Alexander  giving  to  his  painter  Apelles  his  mistress  Campaspe ;  and  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  exquisite  piece  of  female  loveliness,  whoso  beauty  enhances  so  greatly  Alexander's 
generosity,  is  vastly  preferable  to  any  cold  and  conventional  figure  symbolical  of  the  art  of  painting. 

It  is  said  that  Bourdon's  protestant  zeal  sometimes  interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  orders  with 
which  ho  was  intrusted.  In  his  delineation  oi  the  sufferings  of  some  Roman  Catholic  saints^  whose 
martyrdom  was,  in  his  opinion,  more  than  doubtful,  he  introduced  a  few  satirical  touches  of  very 
questionable  taste,  and  ^ceived,  in  consequence,  his  dismissal  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Gervais. 

**  SECURITY." 

Elastic  and  impi'essionable  in  his  style  of  painting — sometimes  imitating  the  colouring  of  Caravagio^ 
sometimes  adhering  to  the  strict  niles  of  Poussin — affecting  at  one  period  the  pon^pous  mannerism  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  at  another  the  natural  elegance  of  Simon  Youet — Sebastian  Bourdon  adapted  to  different 
subjects  an  entirely  different  style.  He  could  paint  interiors  of  barracks  after  the  manner  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  gipsy  scenes  in  the^spirit  of  Lenain  or  of  Callot  And  these  little  pieces  which  he  improvised 
with  such  readiness,  were  always  greatly  pre^rrcd  to  his  studied  compositions.  In  fact,  Bourdon  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  ban^dk(HhSf  although  he  had  very  little  of  that  jovial  spirit  which  inspired  the 
Dutch  painters.  His  colouring  is  always  in  harmony  with  his  subject^  and  therefore  attractive ;  and  his 
backgrounds  consist  of  that  beautiful  gray  which  connossieurs  so  much  admire.  Such  hambochades 
were  far  more  congenial  tp  Bourdon's  taste  than  the  stiff,  symbolical  figure  of  "  Secui-ity,"  which  we 
here  reproduce.  The  landscape  is  the  best  part  of  the  piece,  for  in  this  the  affectation  of  *<  the  grand 
style  '*  is  not  so  offensively  ccmspicuoua  But  the  symbolical  figure,  with  her  cornucopia  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  fi^es  the  emblems  of  war  at  her  feet,  is  uninteresting  and  uninspired. 

"THE  VIRGIN  AND  CmiLP." 

Bourdon  s  engravings  in  aquafo^^tis  have  always  been  highly  esteemed,  and  connoisseurs  consider 
that  they  ought  to  rank  in  the  collections  of  picture-fanciers  with  the  similar  productions  of  the 
greatest  masters.  If,  however,  the  truth  must  be  told,  these  aquafortis  engravings,  however 
admii-able  they  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  amateurs,  who  trace  in  them  happy  oonception,  inspiration, 
and  deep  thought^  can  never  be  palatable  to  those  men  who  have  derived  their  notions  of  excellence 
from  the  beautiful  engravings  of  Baroche,  the  Caracci,  and  Benedetti  Mere  scratches^  when  they  are 
indicative  of  genius,  produce  unexpected  effects ;  but  large  plates,  hacked  as  it  were  with  a  sabre^ 
are  anything  but  pleasing.  This  deficiency  in  carp  wd  finish  does  i^pt  hanAonise  with  the  style  of 
the  figures,  and  b^K>me8  still  more  offensively  ottvioas  wbfiEQ  thp  artist  biMi  taken  the  troubto  ci 
choosing  dignified  forms  and  noble  attitudes.' 

Bourdon's  defidenoies  are^  in  this  lespeci^  quite  unpar^pn^U^  Hin  heads  9^  often  artistiGidlj 
conceived  and  gracefully  tamed;  and  tis  Mado(Q|i%«  1^  delicatelj  pret^,  9$  we  m^  m  t)u8  engraviog 
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of  "  The  Virgin  and  Child ;"  but  the  ft^nstment  of  their  dmpeiy  bebajs  a  UmantAble  < 
The  folds  of  the  garmenta  never  oeem  to  fit  the  human  form.  Ko  one  would  wiah  to  nee  the  luma 
■tiddng  like  irax  to  tiie  peiBon ;  bnt  without  ninning  into  the  opponte  extreme,  Bourdon  miglit  hr 
diifilaTed  to  more  adnatage  the  ronndnen  of  the  female  ahape,  and  have  made  the  folds  dependent  ( 
the  gtsceful  andnlati<ma     An  aquafortis  engraving  admits  of  no  euperflnona  lines  or  shadowi^  ami 
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rigid  adherenoe  to  thia  mle  ia  in  oraueqaenee  more  neoeawuy  than  in  a  painting.  There  ia  in  the 
drapcnea  of  Bourdon's  esgravinga  that  aame  stiff  meteUio  ^ipearance  for  which  Albert  Durer  has  bem 
■0  much  blamed.  His  Virgin  even  in  the  engraving  whioh  we  here  reproduce^  because  it  ia  one  of  the 
least  exoeplaonal,  iiiiims  clothed  in  bookram  His  background^  however,  and  his  trees  are  toudied  off 
widi  modt  AiQ  and  Hghtnii^  ^d  are  tlte  beat  part  of  the  engranng  of  "  The  Virgin  and  Child." 
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"THB  PUQHT  INTO  E3TPT." 

Bourdon  b  landscapes  ore  peritapa  the  most  perfect  of  all  Us  productioiu.  Connoisseuis  all  agree 
in  their  appreciat  on  of  such  pieces  as  The  Flight  into  "Egypt,"  a  sabject  he  has  painted  orer 
and  over  again,  and  always  sucoesBfullT-       yatnre,  wild  and  majestic,  as  he  has  repreoentad  her, 
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seems  to  dispute  &e  palm  with  the  grandeur  of  Uie  sntgect;  and  jet  Bourdon  flonriahed  at  a 
time  when  the  beaaties  of  natnre  were  as  yet  nnappredated  hy  the  painters  of  France.  The 
landscape  was  bat  an  accessory,  and  nsed  only  as  the  means  of  bringing  the  fignrea  prominm^ 
forward.  No  members  of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  with  the  exception  <^  Lenain,  would  at  that  tame 
have  dreamed  of  making  his  landscape  anj^ng  but  an  imaginaTy  compeaition,  invented  for  the 
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piurpofle  of  serving  as  a  theatre  for  qnp  of  tbpse  drfipma,  fictitioiu  or  tM,  with  which  the  bistoiy 
of  the  human  race  abounds. 

Bourdon  ww  p^hap^  1(3^  tpffiptixl  iH^  WJ  co|>t«npow7  ft'^W^  *®  qftiincipftt©  Ifiwsclf  frwn 
thfl  foutinq  qf  t^p  flWPb  So1)PK4  i    ^   if^4^  ^^^  landscapes  are  altc^gethcr    imaginaiy,  the 
proifiptings  of  his  wild  and  wayward  fancy.      These  pieces  represent  fieiy  chaigera  tearing  acrosi 
the  plain,  brigands   carrying   off  the   body  of  the    traveller   they   have   murdered    and    pillagedp 
startled  wayfarers  and   fugitive    horsemen.       Sometimes    he  introduces  Italian  muleteers,  who  ore 
threading  their  way  in  company  through  narrow  defiles,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  the  Holj  Family 
who  are  traversing  the  coimtry,  and  escaping  from  the  murderer  of  the  innocents  to  that  distant  r^on 
which  rises  like  a  feathery  cloud  above  the  line  of  the  horizon.     But  in  spite  of  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  figures,  the  scenes  of  all  Bourdon's  landscapes  are  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  though 
oocasionally  diversified  by  a  sprinkling  of  ruins  hero  and  there,  which  seem  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  country.     His  landscapes  are,  in  fact,  deserts,  not  the  deserts  which  Liesueur  so 

loved  to  illustrate, — 

"  Where  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  pensive  mien, 
Holds  nndiyided  sway."* 

• 
No  I   Bourdon's  deserts  are  rugged  wastes,  the  sport  of  earthquakes, — scenes  of  chaotic  confusion,  torn 
by  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  or  echoing  the  roar  of  the  waters  and  the  whistling  of  the  winds. 

Even  where  the  laboiu^s  of  the  husbandman  are  the  si^bject  of  his  pencil,  and  when  either  seed-time 
or  harvest^  tilling  or  reaping  is  the  burden  of  his  piecQi  his  rural  Qgures  ^ave  a  strange  bearing  sug- 
gestive of  the  simplicity  of  the  earliest  times,  and  unlike  anythipg  ip  nature  with  which  our  experience 
has  made  us  acquainted.  Bourdon,  moreover,  in  giving  his  fancy  full  swing,  is  often  guilty  of  geogn- 
phicsl  inaccuracies  and  of  anachronisms  in  the  costume  of  his  historical  characters.  More  than  once 
has  he  been  known  to  introduce  the  vegetable  productiom  of  one  hemisphere  ii^tp  a  landscape  of  which 
the  site  is  in  another ;  and  in  one  of  his  Italian  j>ieoM  h^  has  shaded  the  scene  ^^^h  the  date  trees  (^ 
Bieldulgerid !  His  carelessness  seems  often  the  result  qf  Ignorance,  for  much  of  h^  foliage  belongs  to 
no  reoognised  production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Sut  ^ven  these  inaccuracien  ^  singularities  have 
a  certain  fascinatioi^  They  furnish  imitators  with  grotesque  fom^s  and  rom^^p  scenery,  and  are 
often  very  attractive  to  those  who  to  the  "  real "  pr^r  "  the  beaitr ideal.'' 

Oxm^  pf  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  Bourdon's  character  as  a  ()ainter  wt^  his  taste  for  archi- 
tectum  9  ttucl  in  this  respect  he  resembled  Poussin.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the 
use  widqh  the  Norman  painter  msuie  of  what  the  other  embused. 

TajUasspn,  in  his  remarks  upon  Bourdon's  stylo,  ^ys,  *'  Oi^e  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  nearly 
all  the  pieces  of  this  master,  both  in  his  paintings  and  engravings,  is  the  introduction  in  the  foreground 
of  some  architectural  ruins,  which  always  consist  of  circles  contrasted  with  squares.  If  the  straight 
lines  piEgd^]iW%H  4^7  <^  diversified  by  the  shi^ttered  fragme^ts  of  a  column.  If  his  upright  figures 
requirqi  tlM  Ynj|f^fp\  of  one  or  more  in  a  stooping  or  sitting  posture,  he  improvises  as  a  pedestal  a 
fragment  of  a  Iffilli  which  rises  fix>m  the  ground  at  his  bidding." 

This  variatiflA  of  forms  has  a  picturesque  effect  j  but  the  constant  repetition  of  it  is  fatiguing,  and 
moreover^  it  destroys  the  illusion  by  depriving  the  scene  of  an  appearance  of  reality.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  introduction  of  iM^hitectural  fragments  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  monotony  of 
right  lines,  or  of  redeeming  the  formality  of  objects  either  too  round  or  too  angular.  But  even  when 
architectural  buildings  are  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  his  cdillces,  which  are  always  imaginary, 
have  the  same  fantastic  singularities  which  we  have  noticed  as  distinguishing  his  landscapes  and 
historical  subjects.  A  composition  of  this  kind  entitled  "  Magnificence,"  which  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Bretonvilliers  Gallery,  but  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  engraving  by  Bourdon 
jtimnftlij  or  one  of  his  pupils,  was  the  most  characteristic  the  artist  ever  conceived.  Artemisia,  sur- 
roimded  1^  her  ladiea  in  waiting,  ia  qiournfully  gasing  at  the  tomb  which  she  has  erected  to  the 
SMonoiy  of  her  husband  Ifauadlus.  In  this  menument  of  the  Carian  queen's  inconsolable  grief^  the 
painter  baa  diqd^yed  extraordinary  -powvB  of  inyention.  It  is  certainly  not  copied  from  any  mauso- 
knm  of  either  the  ancient  or  the  medem  worid,  and  ogqld  never  have  had  any  existence  but  in  the 
hnin  of  the  aitisk    Three  distinct  orders  of  architecture  are  confounded  tc^ther  in  the  strange  con- 
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ception,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pyi-ainid  which,  ou  its  four  facings,  presents  four  staircaseti 
leading  from  tlie  base  of  the  cone  to  the  apex.  From  the  fblir  angles  of  iiie  fedifice  issue  four 
prancing  steeds,  whose  spirit  as  many  grooms  are  end^Touring  to  cutb. 

During  the  latfcet  years  of  his  life  Bourdon  worked  with  inde&tioabli^  ihdtldttjr.  The  author  of 
the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts  **  has  asserted  that  he  painted  in  a  kind  of  gfttre^  to  which  he  was 
often  confined  for  months  T^thout  once  leaving  it.  He  there  covered  "Whole  roods  of  canvas  with  a 
I'apidity  that  astonished  his  contemporaries,  so  untiring  t^as  his  energy,  and  so  inexkaustible  were  his 
imaginative  resources.  Louis  XIV.,  ])erceiving  that  tiine  had  not  yet  impaired  his  powers,  intrusted 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Nicholas  Loii*,  oncC  his  pupil,  and  now  his  rival,  With  the  decorations  of 
several  halls  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  But  the  Undertaking  was  too  much  for  Bourdon.  An 
attack  of  malignant  fever,  in  the  month  of  May,  1671,  was  fatal  to  him.  He  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.     He  was  still  Director  of  the  Academy  at  the  time  of  Ins  death. 

Bourdon  Lad  several  daughters,  who  achieved  Some  celebrity  as  mhiiature  painters.  His  pupils, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  adhered  too  closely  to  the  random  recollections  theii*  master  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy.  The  most  remarkable  wei*e  Nicholas  Loil*,  Who,  in  his  colouring,  sui^passed  even 
Bourdon  ;  and  Friques  de  Vaurose,  a  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Academy  of  Art.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  excellent  engravings  we  have  of  the  works  of  his  hiaster. 

MIS    MfiBlTS. 

Fclibien,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bourdon,  speaks  with  euthiisiasiii  of  the  afaiazing  rapidity 
of  his  pencil,  and  of  the  fire  which  inspired  him  in  youth  and  in  manhdod.  A  Writfcr,  however,  who 
was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Bourdon,  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  unfinished  state  of  many  of  his 
l)ictures.  He  mourns  over  the  want  of  that  habitual  regulatity  and  pei-seveting  industry  which 
inspires  a  man  Nvith  courage  to  perfect  what  his  imagination  has  suggested.  It  is,  however,  more  th^ 
l)robable  that  too  much  attention  to  routine  would  have  cramped  his  imaginatit'e  pOWter,  without  cor- 
recting his  delects.  Fclibien  declares  that  his  first  conceptioiiiS,  and  the  pieces  Mpoh  which  he  bestowed 
the  smallest  amount  of  labour,  were  genendly  better  than  those  which  he  endeavoured  to  render  perfect. 
The  reason  the  critic  a.ssigns  for  this  is,  that  the  resources  of  his  imagination  supplied  him  with  suffi- 
cient material  to  satisfy  the  eye ;  but  that  when  he  endeavoufed  to  work  out  his  idea,  he  was 
hampered,  and  could  not  cany  it  as  far  as  he  intended.  And  thUS  it  was  that  injudicious  labour 
rather  obscured  than  elucidated  his  primary  impressions.  This  peculiarity  was  most  remarkable  in  his 
jjortraits.  The  more  care  he  took  to  finish  a  head,  and  the  more  he  laboured  to  render  it  like 
the  original,  the  farther  he  was  from  the  end  he  had  in  view.  Imperfect  in  his  knowledge  of  his 
ai*t,  his  random  tt>uches  were  labour  lost. 

So  great,  however,  wits  his  power  of  im2)rovising  pictures,  that  once  upon  a  time  he  laid  a  bet  that 
he  would  paint  a  dozen  heads,  as  large  as  life,  in  one  day.  He  won  the  wager  by  performing  the 
anluous  feat  within  the  appointed  time.  His  historian  adds,  moreover,  that  these  twelve  heads  were 
some  of  the  best  productions  that  ever  issued  from  his  atelier.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  won- 
derful fertility  of  conception  and  rea(lines.s  of  execution  were  partly  owing  to  the  retentiveness  of  his 
mcmoiy.  Bourdon  had  seen  everything,  and  had  forgotten  nothing.  His  head  was  like  the  gallery 
of  an  experienced  picture  fancier — a  complete  repertoire  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  fii*st  masters.  But 
his  memory,  though  it  aided  him  in  rapidity  of  execution,  was  not  always  conducive  td  success.  In 
that  series  of  paintings  entitled  "The  Seven  Works  of  Benevolence,"  which  now  form  piu:^  of  the 
Bridgewater  Collection,  there  are  many  evidences  of  plagiarism.  He  has  leVied  contributions  in  th^ir 
composition,  not  only  from  Raphael  and  Poussin,  but  from  Hannibal  and  Lduis  Oaracci.  The  galleries 
of  Bologna  and  Venice  have  furnished  many  of  his  figures,  and  much  of  his  SceHeJty.  But  Ire  iliiist  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that,  although  he  borrowed  unscinipulously  from  evefjr  tttAilable  mmtc^^  he  Witt 
so  skilful  in  his  mode  of  appropriating  the  pro}>ei*ty  of  other  people,  that  h^  bl^iHi  improred  iip<m  iltd 
original  idea.  The  figures,  gestures,  attitudes,  scenery,  with  which  his  retentiti^  ibiitiiOTj  is  CMifdlld, 
he  blends  together  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  they  seem  to  form  a  natural,  an  integral  part  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  piece.  He  stamps  as  it  were  with  his  own  image  the  ingots  he  had  stolen  from 
various  sources,  and  issues  from  his  own  mind  a  new  coinage  of  the  whole  Italian  currency.  ^ 
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Between  bebostion  Bourdon  and  KidioUs 
Pousbii)  the  difference,  tliou^h  app&reQtly  aiiull, 
la  really  important  It  is  tLe  difierence  between 
„  nn;s  iind  tnknt  Iii\  cation,  enei^,  and  me- 
luuiy  aiu  all,  uo  doubt,  valuable  accesEtaica  in 
tl  c  j^hiititer,  but  they  arc  aa  nothing  whra  ooai 
jmicd  Willi  tlut  Dii ina partteuia  attree,  irhidi  19 
itinatt  and  can  ueicr  be  acquired.  "Ocmoii' 
(^ijs  PuuBsin  IS  tliat  golden  branch  'If"^*™' 
1 )  Virgil,  winch  they  alone  can  |ita^  ^^M" 
baud  deitiny  directs  '  This  goMea  \lflp^ 
Sebastian  Bouidon  never  poaseaaad,  wid.  m  «g^ 
sequence  he  Giiled  to  reoob  the  highart  x^ok  jiMfcii 
scale  of  art  Exuberant  of  fkpoy  and  finrtfflWM' 
invention,  w  itbout  judgment  to  guide  th^%Jift- 
duced  a  confusion  of  ideasiwlucb,  like  aipi^^b||ie 
without  ft  master,  were  often  at  crpn  pn|i|Wf^. 
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JEAN     BAPTISTE     OUDRY. 


There  is  a  epleudid  poi-trait  of  Uiis  great  master  in  that  fine  edition  of  La  Fontaine'ii  Fables,  which 
was  illustrated  l>y  Oudry  himself.  The  expression  of  hia  noble  countenance  is  at  once  tranquil, 
benevolent,  and  eminently  intellectual.      This  portrait  was  painted  hj  Lat^lli^it^  and  exquisitely 

engraved  by   Tardieu.  -    It  is  a  tkorouf^Ujr.^ 
French  face,  and  is  perhaps  a  little  too  flori^^^'^ 
and  too  full  for  2>erfect  beauty,  but  in  ito  fiiw  Sl 
and  pliant  features,  imagination  and  shrewd- 
ness are  blended  with  amiability,  and  it  seenu 
to  aimounce  that  the  possessor  ot   this  hK^^. 
physiognomy  was  at  peace  with  himself  liniS 
with  all  man  and  womankind,  and  tbath»^wM 
upright  without  hushness,  and  mora  remark-: 
able  ibr  quidcuen  of  perbeptiou  tium  fijr  daptb 
■  of  idlflotipn. 

The  peaoefiil  Uf«  of  Oudiy  is  written  in  tiila 
tnutqoil  oonuteuuLcet  and  without  having  even 
seen  the  original,  one  csn  answer  for  the  fidelity 
of  tbe  co|ry.    During  &  life  of  mora  than  sixty 
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jears  long,  Jean  Baptdste  Obdry  was  (luddlj  for  him)  exempt  60m  aU  ilie  agitfttioiu^  otragg^  and 
anxieties  that  generally  throng  tlie  uphill  road  to  the  Temple  of  Esmei  Th«e  «re  £biw  of  tha  smsof 
genius  who  have  not  had  to  oontend  either  with  the  honxon  of  poT6rfcy,tha  pnpodioeB  of  their  &milifli^ 
or,  worse  still,  the  ever  hauntinj^  vague^  and  secret  mi^giTiiigB  is  to  their  own  pow«n^  whioli  genenDf 
assail  the  most  gifted ;  -perhape  because  extreme  sensifaiUtj  so  oftaa  accompanies  tnie  geniasL 

Oudiy  escaped  all  these  trials  horn  without  and  firom  within.  Son  of  a  piotore-dealer,  lie  was  boa 
and  bred  in^  the  midst  of  masterpieces  that  were  eoastantl j  being  restored  and  re-Trnniahed  by  Ui 
&ther  in  his  presence ;  and  the  some  ehi^ft^'<xuvr$  by  which  the  fkther  made  his  finrtane  were  Hbe  &d 
instructors  of  the  son.  The  effect  of  the  paintings  by  which  Jean  Baptiste  Oudiy  was  sonxnmded  in 
his  earliest  years  showed  itself  in  a  precocious  taste  and  talent  for  drawing.  Oudiy  (the  fiither)^  lAo 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Art^  had  been  a  painter  before  he  became  a  picture-dealer^  and  of 
course  he  instructed  his  son  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing ;  but  he  very  soon  decided  on  placing  liim 
as  a  pupil  with  Do  Serro,  painter  of  the  king's  galleries  at  llffarseillei^  who  took  him  with  him  to 
that  city.  Oudry  had  but  little  of  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of  eonoeption  requisite  in  lii«faw8^ 
paintings,  but  ho  was  a  keen  observer  df  nature,  saw  everything  at  a  glance,  and  drew  what  he  saw 
with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

He  possessed  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  portrait-painter,  but  not  in  that  style  of  high  si 
in  which  the  dignity  of  individual  character  And  the  sublime  reoolleotiona  awakened  by  the  men  and 
women  represented,  almcet  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  genius,  merits  birth,  or  acddentil 
importance  of  some  kind,  gave  to  their  portraits  an  interest  and  grandeur  akin  to  that  of  i»^^irii^ 
pictures.  Such  were  the  portraits  of  Yelaaque^  of  Yandyck,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Ondiy'i 
style  of  portrait-painting  was  humbler,  more  domestic^  and  familiar.  His  portraits  were  not  only  as 
mirrors  to  those  who  sat  for  them,  and  for  their  ftiends  striking  likenesses  (often  too  literal  to  be  pleasant]^ 
<<  making  the  cold  reality  too  real,**  but  also  for  amateurs  and  disciples  a  close  and  wholesome  study. 

De  Serre's  pupil  returned  to  Paris^  led  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to  the  studio  of  a  master  after  his  own 
hearty — ^namely,  Nicholas  de  largiUilrei  He  wy^s  a  true  painter.  And  how  fortunate  was  that  young 
artist^  who,  in  his  school,  coidd  so  easily  acquire  the  art  of  placing  his  model  in  a  graceful  attitude  and 
a  favourable  light,  of  adjusting  his  drapery  with  ease  and  taste,  and  of  painting  him  with  a  broad,  free 
touch,  and  in  a  style  of  colouring  fresh  and  true  as  that  which 

**  Nature*!  own  cunning  hand  puts  on." 

Under  the  care  of  Largillidre  Jean  Baptiste  Oudry  acquired  such  renown  (and  so  well  deserved  it  too) 
that  Peter  the  Great,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  in  1717,  sat  for  his  por^uit  to  Oudry,  and  was  » 
delighted  with  it  that  he  became  very  anxious  that  Oudry  should  accompany  him  to  Bt,  Petersbuig — 
just  as  in  Holland  he  had  canied  away  in  his  suite  the  carpenter  of  Saardam.  To  escape  the  imperial 
dutches  and  protect  himself  from  the  flattering,  but  inconvenient  favour  of  the  czar,  Oudiy,  who  had 

no  wish  to  exchange 

"  The  yine-ooTered  hills  and  the  valleyt  of  France*' 

•.   for  the  frozen  skies  and  snowy  plains  of  Russia,  concealed  himself  in  some  retreat^  to  which  he  gave  no 

'   due^  and  where  he  was  hidden  from  every  eya 

Largilli^re,  who  was  not  merely  a  portrait-painter,  took  great  delight  in  imparting  to  hia  papQ  ! 
those  great  principles  of  art  which  he  had  himself  acquired  from  a  close  study  of  natar%  and  of  tlio  M 
Flemish  masters.     He  had  revealed  to  him  his  discoveries  in  atrial  perspective^  in  Maro-aBeurOt  *nd- 
particularly  in  colouring.     Oudiy  never  forgot  these  valuable  lectures;  and  it  was  delightftd  to  hear 
him  repeat  his  conversations  with  Largillidre. 

One  day  the  master  told  his  pupil  that  he  must  paint  flowera  Oudry  went  into^IlM  garjkn  iU 
brought  thence  a  bouquet  composed  of  every  bright  variety  of  hueu  Laigilli^  sent  Ua  faiok  to  salalk 
the  dioicest  speeimens  of  flowers  all  purely  white*  He  plaeed  them  himself  on  a  Hifink  bMkglmttkii 
which|  on  the  shady  side^  threw  them  boldly  into  reliefi  while  on  the  other  tfaej' wirt  dMaduid  Ijt 
light  neutral  or  demi-tints.  '  ~  - 

LarpUilra  then  compared  the  white  paint  on  hia  F«1M«  with  th«  M|^l  l(ghl  on  Hub  IfiMlb 
(which  were  less  tarillUnt),  and  proved  to  Oudry  (his  pupil)  l]iat  Itt  tlM«  fNttj^  tf  tfMM  Imli  ml 
blossoms,  such  lights  as  admitted  tf  bMhg  touched  With  purff  Whitl^  #im  «>ifty  fb# -1*  wmUM 
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compared  witli  the  amount  o£  demi-tints.  This  was  the  great  secret  of  the  Hdundness  of  the 
bouquet;  and  the  painter  wisely  drew  this  deduction  fin>m  the  study  of  this  bunch  of  white 
flowers, — ^namely,  that  to  give  relief  and  rotundity  to  an  objecti  and  to  raise  it  and  detach  it  from 
the  background,  the  neutral  or  demi-tints  must  be  broad,  the  bright  lights  lew  and  ooncentraied, 
and  that  some  very  dark  brown  touches  must  be  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  shades,  and  in 
those  parts  that  do  not  reflect  any  neighbouriiig  object  and  borrow  its  hue.  Thus  did  this  worthy 
man  and  excellent  master,  Nicholas  Largillilre,  reveal  by  degrees  to  his  pupil  Jean  Baptiste  Oudry 
the  gi*eat  secrets  of  liis  art. 

Colouring  was  the  object  of  his  constant  attention ;  and  it  was  by  the  most  striking  examples  that 
he  instructed  Oudry  how  to  discover  first  the  local  tones  and  tints  of  the  object^  and  then  to  vaty  and 
modify  them  according  as  they  were  affected  by  surrounding  objects.  "  Examine  this  silver  goblet^** 
said  Largilli^re,  one  day  to  Oudiy.  '^  It  is  certain  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  white ;  but  how  will  you 
decide  on  the  proper  sort  of  white  to  give  it  in  painting  ?  Tou  can  only  do  it  by  contrasting  and 
comparing  it^  not  to  things  most  unlike,  but  to  those  most  like  itself  since  it  is,  as  it  were,  merely  a 
question  of  a  sLidow  of  a  shade.  If  you  place  beside  this  silver  goblet  the  whitest  linen,  satin,  paper, 
or  cliina,'  you  will  easily  perceive  that  the  white  of  the  goblet  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
linen,  the  satin,  the  i)aper,  or  the  porcelain ;  and  in  ascei*taining  positively  what  sort  of  white  it  is  woi, 
you  will  ixjrlmps  ascertain  what  sort  of  white  it  is." 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  those  niiusscs  of  shade,  for  the  exaggerated  depth  of  which  there 
is  no  excuse,  imrticularly  in  scenes  that  represent  an  open  level  country,  where  the  clouds,  as  they  sail 
over  the  azure  sky,  form  the  only  shadows  of  the  picture,  he  indulged  in  many  a  joke  at  the  expense 
of  that  intense  and  oiU7'e  black  in  which  people,  draperies,  terraces,  and  many  t)ther  objects  are  wrapped 
as  in  a  pall ;  while  the  figures  in  the  middle  distance,  suddenly  lighted  up,  are^  by  comparison,  as  a 
group  of  European*  by  the  side  of  one  of  Sepoys  ! 

After  five  years,  spent  most  profitably  in  Largilliere's  studio^  Oudry  became  favourably  known  to 
the  public,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  a  few  good  portraits  and  some  promising  historical 
]>aintings.  But  as  yet  he  was  ignorant  as  to  where  his  real  and  great  strength  lay.  He  was  feeling 
his  way  to  fame. 

Oudry*s  fii*st  2>roiluctions  secured  his  election  as  Member  and  Professor  of  the  Academy  of  St 
Luke.  But  high  aH  was  not  his  forte,  nor  did  he  devote  himself  to  it  lor  any  great  length  of  time. 
0]ie  day  that  he  had  painted  a  spoi-tsman  with  his  dog,  Largilli^re  said,  laughingly,  to  him,  **  Tou'U 
never  be  anything  but  a  painter  of  dogs."  Oudry  considered  these  words  as  a  prophecy — ^they  were 
to  him  a  horoscope. 

He  devoted  hunself  fi-om  that  time  principally  to  the  study  of  animals^  and  succeeded  admirably  in 
his  paintings  of  them.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  entirely  given  up  historical  painting,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1717  upon  the  strength  of  a  picture  representing  ''The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  painted  for  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Martin-des-Champs.  The  subject  of  his  admission 
picture  was  "  Plenty." 

It  would  bo  veiy  difficult  to  find  out  what  became  of  these  early  efforts  of  Oudxy,  and  one  is  justified 
in  supposing  they  were  not  of  the  highest  order  of  merits  since  the  fitme  Oudry  acquired  in  another 
branch  of  art  so  completely  ecUpsed  that  he  had  earned  as  an  historical  painter.  It  is  as  a  painter  of 
animals  cUone^  that  Oudry  ranks  as  a  great  master. 

He  was  already  eminent  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Paintings  with  a  pension  from  the 
king,  and  apartments  in  the  Tuilerics.  Oudrys  talent  was  exactly  of  the  kind  to  delight  Ix>uiB  XY., 
who  considered  the  chase  as  more  important  than  any  business  of  the  state.  Louis  XV.  was  inspired 
with  such  enthusiasm  by  the  works  of  Oudry,  that  he  would  spend  many  successive  hours  in  his  studia 
It  is  on  record  that  the  king  watched  Oudry  paint  several  hunting-pieces,  which  were  to  be  worked 
afterwards  in  Gobelin  tapestiy,  and  which  were  intended  by  his  Majesty  for  his  own  bed-chamber  in  the 
Palace  of  Compi^gne  and  for  the  council  room ;  for  this  monarch  wished  to  associate  the  great  pleasure 
jof  his  life  with  what  he  always  found  its  greatest  bore.  The  chase  was  his  delight^  and  tkie 
government  his  abhorrence. 

A  very  graphic  desorQ>tion  of  these  pictures  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  called  the  Mirmtre  de 
France,  published  in  1738.  The  king  was  represented  accompanied  by  Ids  courtiers,  his  guards,  and 
his  fauntsmen ;  now  drawing  on  his  ridiog-bocis-— now  inat  the  dmth  of  theantlered  king  of  the  forest 
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ThiH  lost  subject  Ibrmed  a  rciy  effective  aud  animated  pictura  •  In  t&s  fer^rouncl  the  honnli 
'wore  bounding  over  the  com-riggs,  and  treading  down  the  blucbella  and  poppies.  A  little  fiirtlier  cm, 
ft  party  of  huntsmen  were  crossing  the  river  Oisc  in  a  feny-boat  Tbe  Beaomont  passage  boat,  iiill  of 
pasaengem,  goes  slowly  up  the  river  ;  while  other  vessels  sail  about  on  purpose  {as  it  were)  to  break  np 
the  monotony  of  thu  ittraight  lines  formed  on  the  water  by  the  ferry  and  passage  boats.      The  Idng'i 


chariot  and  four,  and  the  view  of  CompiSgne,  complete  the  effect  and  the  compoation  of  this  interesting 
and  characteristic  painting. 

Louis  was  so  delighted  with  the  figure  he  cut  in  Ondry's  picture*,  that  he  invited  the  artist  to 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  great  Fontaineblean  hunting  parties.  His  quick  perception  enabled  him 
to  BeiTO  at  once  the  natural  pUy  of  the  mnsclcR,  thews,  and  nnews  of  the  honnds  huiTTing  on  in  tl»e 
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excitement  of  the  chase,  and  thtu  to  give  a  striking  reolitjr  to  his  likeness  of  each  particular  <log;  k> 
nnich  so,  that  the  king,  seeing  them  each  and  all  so  well  and  faithfully  reproduced  on  Oudry'g  canTas, 
took  a  kind  of  childish  delight  in  recognising  them  one  afler  the  other,  and  calling  each  by  his  name. 
Ondry  soon  achiered  not  only  a  national  but  a  European  repntation.      Foreign  princes  vied  with 


eftch  other  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  his  masterpiecea.  The  King  of  Denmark  invited  him  to 
Copenhagen  ;  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  ordered  a  gallery  to  be  built  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the 
rhe/n-d'tnirre  of  this  popular  master.  ^  Great  as  is  the  merit  of  his  hnnting-pieces,  his  fame  does  not 
depend  upon  them  alone.  In  hia  day,  landscapes  were  all  the  rage  in  France,  and  many  amateurs, 
aware  of  the  versatility  of  Oudry's  talent,  gave  him  orders  for  landncapee.      T^foDt  do  Saint-Jeune^  in 
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hb  criticixon  upon  the  exhibition  of  174G,  in  euthiutiastic  in  his  praised  of  Oudry's  pei'fbrmaaoes  in  tLln 
'style ;  and  to  tlie  public  estimation  in  wliioh  they  were  already  held,  he  adds  his  own  penonal  w«i|^ 
"Nothing  can  be  more  aduiii-able,"  says  he,  "than  the  choice  of  subjects  in  0udry*8  landacapeft.  In 
these  pieces,  nature,  arrayed  in  all  her  simple  and  rustic  loveliness,  is. invested  with  a  oharm  for  which 
we  seek  in  vain  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  We  feel — ^we  almost  inhale,  the  refreshing  breeze  that  j^p 
beneath  the  impervious  shade  of  those  clustering  trees,  whose  foliage  is  so  real,  and  of  which  the  artist 
has  so  skilfully  varied  the  tone,  touch,  tint,  and  leaf.  This  freshness,  which  gives  such  a  character  to 
the  landscape,  is  owing  to  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  water — smooth  and  glaaiy  in  one  place, 
rippling  and  ruffled  in  another.  His  inventive  pencil  conjures  up  beauty  out  of  everything ;  ihe  mined 
bridge,  the  mill,  the  cottage,  and  the  cabin,  invest  with  the  charm  of  the  picturesque  a  ^<*J»ii1f|i.r  scene.** 
Such  great  and  universal  success  made  the  fortune  and  the  fame  of  the  painter.  Sut  in  recording 
Oudry's  numerous  triumphs,  we  are  puzzled  to  give  any  account  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  master- 
pieces. In  the  Louvre  there  are  but  seven  paintings,  of  moderate  dimensions,  by  this  prolific  master. 
The  most  remarkable  is 


,' »» 


"THE  ROEBUCK   AT   BAY. 

Oudry  was  indefatigable.  He  was  one  of  that  galaxy  of  masters  who  sprang  into  existence  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  whole  lives  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
art.  Not  satisfied  with  contributing  to  one  single  exhibition  fifteen  pieces,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
every  day  into  the  country  for  the  puq)ose  of  sketching  from  nature,  and  passed  almost  all  his  evenings 
in  tracing  outlines  of  future  paintings. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  this  pupil  of  Largillidre  was  one  of  the  firat  masters  of  any 
eminence  who  ventured  to  rebel  against  those  conventional  types  which  already  abounded  in  the 
French  school.  It  was  in  nature  alone  that  he  sought  for  a  truthful  representation  of  the  ways,  habits, 
and  expression  of  liis  animals.  Like  Jouvenet,  he  made  frequent  journeys  to  Dieppe,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  exact  tint  and  tone  of  the  fishes'  scales  at  the  moment  they  were  caught  With  a 
patience  quite  inexhaustible,  he  copied  all  the  inmates  of  the  Jardin  des  FlarUes  at  Paris,  and  when- 
ever any  rare  bird  was  added  to  the  collection,  his  own  repertoire  was  enriched  with  another  specimen. 
The  study  of  all  these  natural  history  subjects,  which  so  greatly  increased  his  own  resources,  was  not 
unproductive  to  others.  His  agreeable  manners,  his  cultivated  mind,  and,  more  than  all,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  court,  gave  Oudry  great  weight  at  the  Academy.  His  addresses,  which  were  alwavs 
eloquent  and  impressive,  were  delivered  in  a  pleasing  voice,  and  with  graceful  action. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  on  the  7th  of  June,  1749,  ho  read  before  the  members,  over  whom 
Coypel  then  presided,  an  address,  entitled,  "  Reflections  upon  the  Advantages  of  Studying  Colour  by 
Contrasting  one  Object  with  Another."  While  attributing  to  Largilli^re  the  credit  of  the  original  sug- 
gestion, he  explained  in  a  simple,  original,  and  winning  manner  all  that  his  master  had  taught  him  on 
the  subject  of  colour  and  the  harmony  of  tone,  illustrating  at  the  same  time  the  infinite  variety 
which  the  gradations  of  light  can  supply,  and  just  glancing  at  the  difficult  question  of  chiaro-oscuro. 
Viewed  as  a  litoi^aiy  production,  this  address  belongs  i-ather  to  the  seventeenth  than  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  authentic  details  of  Oudry's  life,  we  should  conclude  fi'om  this  docu- 
ment that  the  predilections  of  the  psdnter  were  mther  with  the  century  which  preceded  him  than  with 
that  in  which  he  himself  lived.  His  address  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  a  mei'e  literaiy  composition 
— it  is  a  most  edifying  example  of  modesty  and  pious  venemtion.  Himself  a  most  accomplished 
painter,  well  versed  in  all  the  minutiaa  of  his  art,  he  on  every  occasion  relinquishes  his  own  claim  to 
give  his  master  the  opportunity  of  speaking. 

The  principle  upon  which  Oudry  the  most  insists,  and  which  he  has  illustrated  in  this  piece  of 
"  The  Koebuck  at  Bay,"  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  composition  should  take  its  tone  from  the  back- 
ground, and  that  before  the  ai-tist  sketches  in  the  groups  of  figures,  or  colours  them,  he  should  have 
made  up  his  mind  upon  what  background  they  are  to  stand.  Tliis  point  settled,  he  recommends  a 
careful  study  of  the  Uving  objects  from  nature  with  a  canvas  of  the  same  tint  as  the  proposed  back- 
ground stretched  behind  the  model,  so  that  the  figures  may  stand  out  in  full  relief  from  ity  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  the  flying  roe.  There  is  great  spirit,  action,  energy,  and  reality  in  the  whole  of  this  group. 
The  insatiable  fury  of  the  attacking  hounds  is  well  exemplified  in  the  blood-thirsty  perseverance  with 
which  they  hang  upon  the  quarters  of  the  roe.      •*  I^"  says  he  in  his  address,  "  I  had  to  introduce  a 
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figure  by  way  of  ootitittfit  on  a  sky  of  olear  blae,  I  should  require  that  the  background  of  the  canvas 
should  be  of  this  same  transparent  colour." 

The  background  in  painting  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  operations.  It  is  in  the  sister  art 
what  the  key  in  which  the  performer  has  to  sing  is  in  music.  The  painter  who  does  not  act  upon  this 
principle  will  soon  be  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  musician  who,  after  composing  a  piece  in  the 
major  key,  should  attempt  to  play  it  in  the  luinor. 

In  impreasing  upon  his  audieuce  the  importance  of  attending  to  these  piinciples,  which  he  has 
himself  so  well  illustrated  in  "  The  Roebuck  at  Bay,"  he  always  gave  the  credit  of  his  obsei'vations  to 
his  insti-uctor,  Largillidre  ;  and  if  the  pupil  was  proTid  of  liLs  master,  the  master^  in  his  turn,  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  a  i>upil  who  had  derived  such  profit  from  liis  lessons. 

That  instinct  of  self* presentation  which  Sonierville,  in  tlio  following  graphic  dc^cnption,  tells  us  is  so 
sti'ong  in  the  roebuck  and  the  hare,  has  not  availed  the  fornxM*  at  tlic  nio^jt  critical  moment  of  his  existence. 

** Nor  will  it  less  delight  the  attentive  sage, 
To  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  guides 
The  brutal  race  ;  which  mimics  reason's  lore, 
And  uft  tninacends.     Heaven-taught,  the  r'»eb'ick  3\vift 
Loiters  at  ease  before  the  driving  pack, 
And  mocks  their  vain  pursuit.     Not  far  he  flies, 
But  checks  his  ardour  till  the  streaming  scent 
That  freshens  on  the  blade  provokes  theu*  rago. 
Urged  to  their  speed,  his  weak  deluded  foes 
Soon  flag  fatigued  ;  strained  to  excess  each  nerve, 
Each  slackened  sinew  fails  :  they  pant,  they  fo;im. 
Then  o'er  the  lawn  he  bounds — o'er  the  high  hills 
Stretches  secure,  and  leaves  the  scattered  crowd 
To  puzzle  in  the  distant  vale  below. 
*Ti9  instinct  that  directs  the  jealous  hare 

To  choose  her  soft  abode.     With  step  reversed,  ' 

She  forms  the  dazzling  maze  ;  then,  ere  the  morn 
Peeps  through  the  clouds,  leaps  to  her  cloae  reoesa. 
As  wandering  shepherds  on  the  Arabian  plains 
No  settled  rwidence  observe,  but  shift 
Their  moving  camp — now  on  some  cooler  hill. 
With  ce<lar8  crowned,  court  the  refreshing  breeze, 
And  then  below,  where  trickling  streams  distil 
From  some  penurious  source,  •their  thirst  allay. 
And  feed  their  fainting  flocks— so  the  wise  hares 
Oft  quit  their  seats,  lest  some  more  curious  eye 
Should  mark  their  haunts,  and,  by  dark,  treacherous  >vilc<, 
Plot  their  destruction  ;  or,  perchance,  in  hopes 
Of  plenteous  forage  near  the  ranker  mead 
Cr  matted  blade,  wary  and  close  they  sit. 
When  spring  shines  forth— season  of  love  and  joy — 
In  the  moist  marsh  'neath  beds  of  rushes  hid. 
They  cool  their  boiling  blood.     When  summer  suns 
Bake  the  cleft  earth,  to  thick,  wide,  waving  fields 
Of  corn  full-grown  they  lead  their  helpless  young  ; 
But  when  autumnal  torrents  and  fierce  rains 
Deluge  the  vale,  in  the  dry,  crumbling  bank 
Their  forms  they  delve,  and  cautiously  avoid 
The  drii>ping  covert ;  yet  when  winter's  cold 
Their  limbs  benuml),  thither,  with  speed  returned^ 
In  the  long  grass  they  skulk,  or  shrinking  creep 
Among  the  withered  leaves,  thus  ohant^ng  still, 
As  fancy  prompts  them,  or  as  food  invites. 
But  every  season  carefully  observed, — 
The  inconstant  winds,  the  fiekle  element. 
The  wise,  experienced  huntsman  soon  may  find 
His  subtle  varioos  game,  nor  ^aste  in  vain 
His  tedious  hour^,  till  his  impatient  hounds, 
With  disappointment  vexe^.!,  each  springing  lark 
Babbling  pnrsii^,  far  scattered  o'er  tlie  fields/ 


«» 
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Certain  it  is  that  all  uoloura  are  relative,  and  tliat  ftu  object  apiiarsatlj  white  on  gruM  wonU 
aasume  a  yellowiah  tint  on  euow. 

Ourtutlat'B  bbeerVHtiooi)  respecting  objects  coEveutionally  called  white  are  invaluable  to  tbe  ardent 
Oneof  Oudry'a  pupils  gives  ua  the  substance  of  Uis  riews  on  this  head  in  the  following  luiecdote: — 

The  subject  was  flower-jMUiiting.  Some  speciniens  were  procured  by  the  pupiL  '  Tlia«^  of  tlK 
most  brilliant  and  weU-contnut«il  coloui's  were  chosen,  as  fumistuDg  the  best  studies  for  LDatructJoa 


But  Oudry,  a  true  disciple  of  Lai^illidre,  told  hia  pupil  to  procure  a  nosegay  of  white  flowers.  When 
this  was  done,  he  ordered,  as  hia  master  bad  done  on  a  similar  occa-tion,  a  light  background,  and  very 
soon  made  it  evident  that  these  white  flowers  were  decidedly  brown  on  the  shaded  side,  and  thai 
even  the  side  exposed  to  the  light  must,  oa  compared  to  the  background,  be  rendered  by  £unt  demi-ttnts. 
Of  course,  here  and  there  touches  of  pure  white  were  necessary ;  but  the  master  proved  that  in  this 
bridal  bouquet  the  flowers  requiring  these  touches  were  few  in  number. 

The  liberal  use  of  broad  half  tints  are  the  painter's  belt  resource.     Let  these  be  judicioosly  uaed 
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by  thoae  who  wish  to  giv6  toundnesB  to  their  objects  and  to  conjure  up  substance  with  the  magic 
powers  of  shade. 

However,  these  remarks  relate  only  to  a  circ  imscnbed  number  of  objects.     Oudrj  s  mstructiooB  (as 
applicable  to  tints,  demi  t  nts  and  colours)  hate  a  much  wider  s  gmficatton.       He  considered  that 


contemporary  painters  were  very  generally  in  fault  in  their  distribution  of  light.     Not  satisfied  with 
discovering  the  error,  he  was  enabled  to  point  out  its  cause. 

It  is  clear  he  condemned  the  praotioe  of  placing  (as  copies)  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  those 
objects  that  are  to  be  variously  Httnated  in  the  picture,  giving  them  afterwards  their  respective  tone 
and  colouring  by  guess  work.     True,  the  painters  who  acted  thus  hail  a  kind  of  quack  remedy  for 

B6 
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errors  they  need  not  have  committed.  When  the  colouring  of  this  distant  object  was  evidently  too 
strong  and  too  bright,  they  endeavoured  to  distance  it  by  a  light  pale  blue  coating;  but  this  contrivance 
could  never  make  amends  for  the  correct  conception  of  objects  that  would  have  been  acquired  by 
placing  them  in  the  first  instance  at  the  right  angle,  and  enabling  them  to  receive  those  soft,  undulating 
tones  which  must  be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated. 
'  Oudry,  who  closely  followed  his  master,  Largilli^re,  disapproved  of  tha  vfiM^if^  black  foreground  in 
which  painters  ai-e  so  much  in  the  habit  of  introducing  objects,  and  of  rendBVing  l^biem  nearly  as  black  as 
the  foreground  itself.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ]  When  human  figuna^  VB  introduced  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  represented  in  tints  true  to  nature,  tliey  are,  when  compared  fct)  the  individuals 
the  painter  may  have  placed  in  the  foreground,  as  Englishmen  to  nfigroes. 

A  dark  mass  for  the  front,  a  light  middle  ground,  and  grays  for  tlie  distance,  are  good  rules  to  give 
the  young  artist,  just  to  famish  him  with  something  to  stand  upon.  But  wliafcever  the  student  starts 
with,  he  must  remember  that  Nature  should  be  his  ultimate  n^aster,  and  tliat  according  to  the  closest 
examinations  of  the  works  of  nature,  of  its  effects  and  combinations,  he  must  alter,  efface,  or  retain 
anything  acquired  by  mere  general  rules,  which  can  avail  him  only  to  a  certain  point. 

These  hints,  principally  derived  from  Oudry  himself,  are  worthy  of  serious  attention.  They  indicate 
much  observation  and  quickness  of  perception,  and  that  daring  spirit  which  generally  characterises 
true  talent ;  for  we  doubt  whether  Raphael  himself  does  not  belong  to  the  cat^ory  of  painters  who 
have  sinned  in  injudicious  disjwsal  of  lights  and  shades. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Oudry  as  a  painter  of  animals.  Here  he  seems  to  have 
been  enamoured  of  his  art.  What  truth  in  tlie  physiognomy  of  each  quadruped  !  what  naivete^  charms, 
and  grace  in  the  grouping !  To  each  race  Oudry  gives  it^  distiAguishing  chai^acteristLcs,  to  every  brute- 
countenance  its  true  expression.  And  how  did  Oudry  acquire  this  familiarity  with  the  dumb  creation  f 
Certainly  not  from  books.  These  are,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  study  of  paintiug ;  but  the  touches 
that  give  perfection  are  executed  by  those  who  go  to  tlie  fountain  head.  We  behold  Oudry  patiently 
copying,  or  rather  taking  the  portraits  of  the  animals  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  then  making  a  par- 
ticular study  of  hunting  dogs,  and  introducing  every  variety  in  his  collection. 

'*  THE  WOLF  IN  A  FIX." 

In.  this  masterpiece  the  fierce  animal,  attacked  on  eveiy  sicje,  and  threatened  from  behind  by  a 
jpurth  enemy,  who  forms  the  reai'guard  of  the  conquering  mbble,  turps  round  his  head  iu  impotent 
rage  and  fear.  The  wolfs  head  is  a  wonderful  production  ;  the  action  and  attitude  of  the  dogs  are  Hfe- 
like.  They  are,  indeed,  all  painted  to  perfection,  and  with  a  skilful  touch  that  represents  even  the 
dappled  glories  of  their  coats.  Nothing,  however,  in  this  world  is  altogether  perfect ;  to  give  a  very 
feeble  translation  of  the  old  adage — nihil  est  ah  ovini  2^arte  heatum  ;  and  as  tl^  sun  has  liis  spots,  so 
even  this  masterpiece  has  its  shortcomings.  There  is  a  want  of  energy  and  spirit  in  the  attacking 
])arty,  but  the  landscape  is  picturesque  and  rural,  and  adds  greatly,  both  ip  the  foreground  and  the 
distance,  to  the  effect  of  the  piece.  The  forest,  enlivened  by  a  few  rays  of  sunshine,  and  vanishing  at  last 
in  the  mist  that  shrouds  the  horizon,  is  much  in  keejnng  with  the  style  adopted  by  many  of  our  con- 
temporary landscape-painters.  Its  brown  depths  bring  into  relief  the  shining  coats  of  the  pack,  who 
are  of  that  genuine  Pyrenean  breed  with  shaggy  manes  which  Oudry  had  many  opportunities  of  study- 
ing in  the  king's  kennels.  Oudry  had  on  several  occasions  illustrated  on  his  canvas  these  internecine 
struggles  between  wolves  and  dogs. 

He  contributed,  as  Diderot  informs  us,  to  the  Sxhibition  of  1753  a  piefop  in  which  mastiffs  are 
fighting  with  three  wolves  and  a  stag.  "  There  was  too  ^i^&SiSi  ^n  uniformity,"  says  Diderot,  "  in  this 
painting,  and  the  landscape  was  hard  and  unin\4ting.'* 

Although  we  cannot  deny  that  the  colouring  is  somewhat  cold  in  many  of  Oudry's  che/s-d^ceuvre^ 
and  that  his  skies  are  deficient  in  the  brightness  and  the  beauty  which  are  so  characteristic  of  Desportes, 
we  can  clearly  see,  by  some  of  his  efforts,  tliat  he  might  easily  have  avoided  this  defect  He  has 
l>ainted  two  leverets  of  unexceptionable  colour  in  the  same  production — the  one  tawny  and  the  other 
black.  The  one  is  relieved  by  a  brownish  background  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  and  of  deep  green 
brushwood ;  while  the  other  comes  out  upon  a  radiant  sky.     These  striking  contrasts  are   always  ' 
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pleasing  to  tlie  eye,  and  the  picture  to  wbicli  we  allude  is  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
another  representing  two  slender  leverets,  with  yellow  spots,  who,  for  their  intelligence  and  symmetry, 
have  been  immortaUsed  by  our  artist  under  the  names  of  Silva  and  Pet. 

« 

*'THE  STARTLED    FOX." 

"  I  warn  you,"  says  Oudry,  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  Academy,  "  that  I  shall  often  mingle 
my  own  ideas  with  those  of  my  master.  I  should  indeed  find  it  difficult  to  separate  them,  so  long 
have  they  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  repertoire.  Moreover,  forty  years  of  incessant  labour 
have  necessarily  furnished  me  with  some  additional  knowledge  which  I  shall  not  impart  less  freely  than 
that  which  I  look  upon  as  the  property  of  another.  Devoted  to  my  art  as  I  am,  I  should  feel  highly 
gi-atified  if  I  could  so  communicate  the  knowledge  I  possess  as  that  they  may  be  as  well  acquainted  with  it 
as  I  am  myself.  I  know  of  nothing  so  paltiy  or  so  unworthy  of  a  noble  art  like  our  own,  as  to  have 
little  secret-s,  and  to  refuse  to  do  for  our  successoi-s  what  our  predecessors  have  done  for  us.  In  all 
these  remarks,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  am  only  speaking  to  the  students  of  the  Academy;  and,  to 
avoid  any  misconception  on  this  point,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  addressing  a  few  words  to  them  in 
particular. 

"The  colouring  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  painting.  It  is  the  colouring  which  gives  it 
a  pecidiiir  character, — it  is  the  colouring  which  distinguishes  it  from  sculpture, — it  is  the  colour  that 
constitutes  the  charm  and  brilliancy  of  our  great  masterpieces.  You  are  already  far  enough  advanced 
to  be  aware  of  this  ]  and  you,  moreover,  know  that  in  the  colouring  you  must  attend  to  two  things : 
the  local  colour,  and  the  chlaro-oscuro.  The  local  colour  is,  as  you  are  aware,  nothing  but  that  which 
is  natural  to  each  individual  object.  Tlie  chiaro-oscuro,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  art  of  distributing 
the  lights  and  shades  with  an  ingenuity  which  shall  give  effect  to  the  piece.  It  is  not,  however, 
enough  for  the  artist  to  have  only  a  general  idea  of  the  subject.  He  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  applying  the  local  colour,  and  must  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  give  it  weight  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  other  colouring." 

In  "The  Startled  Fox,"  the  painting  which  we  reproduce  in  our  engi-aving,  he  has  illustrated  the 
tiiith  of  these  princii)lcs.  How  admirably  is  the  local  colour  applied  !  and  with  what  skill  and  intelli- 
gence are  the  lights  and  sliades  distributed,  or,  in  more  artistic  language,  is  the  chiaro-oscuro  managed ! 
Renard,  subtle  and  sly,  is  for  once  outwitted,  and  just  at  the  moment,  too,  when  he  thought  himself 
secure  of  his  plunder.  Rage,  vexation,  disappointment,  revenge,  every  evil  passion  wliich  can  aetuate 
a  fox,  are  well  rejrresentcd  in  the  expression  of  his  face.  His  is  the  unpleasant  surprise  so  well  described 
by  Bloomfield  in  his  "  Fox  Hunt."— 

"In  earliest  hours  of  dark  tlnliooded  monii 
Bre  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn, 
While  far  abroad  the  fox  pursnes  his  prey. 
He's  doomed  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day, 
From  his  strong  hold  blocked  out,  perhaps  io  bleed| 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack  impatient  rushing  on, 
Kange  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  hf  one ; 
Trace  every  spot,  while  down  each  noble  glade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
The  loitering  sportsman  feels  the  instinctlye  flame, 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game, 
'Midst  intersecting  cots  and  winding  ways. 
The  hnntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  strayar 
Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn, 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn." 


This  echo,  the  startled  fox  has  heard,  and  has  found  out  now  to  his  cost  that  "  there's  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 
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"TBK  STAG  HDNT." 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  wild  and  impoaiiig  in  this  "  Stag  Hunt^"  and  the  sjlvaa  scene  in 
which  it  occurs.  We  feel  we  arc  in  at  the  death — the  death  of  one  of  the  noblest  o£  the  antlered 
monarchs  of  the  foreiit.     This  i^  indeed, 

"  Tbe  wir  of  the  rnanj  wUh  one." 


^'-^ 


There  he  lies — thai  Aeet,  that  princely  creature ;  one  hound  ia  lianging  to  hia  foaming  lip ; 
gna^ring  his  broad,  tnuHCutar  shoulder;  several  are  tearing  his  hauncliea;  several  more  in  the 
are  ready  to  share  in  tlie  spoil  of  one  whom  they  have  not  helped  to  conquer.      It  ia  a  painful 
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Teara  pour  from  the  wild,  gazelle-like  eyes  of  the  noble  Tictim,  and  he  ia  inileed  and  in  truth  "a  hero 
of  suffering." 

"THB  ELBFBANT  AND  THE  EAT." 


As  a  proof  of  Oudry's  edifying  huniilitj-,  the  following  paaaaj 
alluded,  will  be  interesting  ta  our  renders  : — "  You  know,  gentler 


:  from  the  address  to  which  we  have 
m,"  said  he,  addressing  the  members 


of  the  French  Eo>-al  Academy,  "  how  gifted  I^rgiUiire  really  was,  and  what  admii-able  nilea  he  has  laid 
down  with  reference  to  great  efiecta,  and  the  magic  power  of  his  art.  These  rules  he  instilled  into  my 
mind  and  impresac'd  upon  my  memory  with  ull  tlie  carneHt  soUcituile  of  a  father  for  a  favourite  son ; 
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£^nd  it  is,  I  assure  you,  with  the  greatest  gratification  an  honest  man  can  feel  who  is  both  attached  to 
his  art  and  to  the  youth  who  are  really  seeking  to  distinguish  themselves  in  it,  that  I,  in  my  turn, 
endeavour  to  impress  them  upon  you.     M.  de  Largilli^re  has  a  thousand  times  told  me  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Flemish  School,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  for  those  excellent  principles  which 
he  has  so  well  illustrated  in  his  productions ;  and  he  has  often  expressed  to  me  his  great  regret  at  the 
little  use  our  artists  have  made  of  the  great  assistance  they  might  have  derived  from  this  source.     He 
may,  perhapfe,  have  been  a  little  prejudiced  in  favour  of  that  great  nursing  mother — the  Flemish  School 
— for  whom  he  never  Ceased  to  entertain  a  sincere  regard  ;   but  even  if  you  shonld  consider  some  of 
his  observations  as  a  little  tinctured  with  prejudice,  1  hope  you  will  not  on  that  flceotint  deem  them 
unworthy  of  your  attention,  and  that  even  his  errors,  if  you  should  discore*  any  efrot«  in  tim,  will 
appear  to  you  to  be  those  of  a  great  master."     Now,  in  the  painting  of  "  "fbe  Rat  and  the  JBephant," 
from  which  our  engraving  is  taken,  we  see  that  Oudry  himself,  with  all  his  respect  fbt  his  IMister,  and 
his  admimtion  for  the  Flemish  School,  has  not  copied  the  models  of  its  great  mastcts  in  tie  develop- 
ment of  the  female  ffjrm.     TIk?  figure  of  the  female  rider  of  this  huge  animal  is  gracefrilj  deBoate,  and 
slender  in  its  proporfeions — quite  a  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  square-built,  fleshy  vrows  of  Atibens  and 
his  imitatora. 

"THE  HEROH." 

This  picture  is  an  illustration  of  a  French  fable,  but  our  engraving,  though  a  faithful  copy,-  tan  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  The  objects  stand  out  so  well  against  the  datk  back- 
giound,  that  it  is  certain  the  artist  must  have  put  into  practice  his  own  precejjri,  and  have  copied  from 
nature  the  figures  with  a  canvas  stretched  behind  them  of  the  colour  of  his  bftekground*  The  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  truthfully  represented,  and  the  foliage  irreproachable  in  tone  and  tint. 

•'BBRTRAND  AND  RATON." 

This  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  La  Fontaine's  most  popular  fables.  It  is  more  familiar  to  English 
ears  as  "The  Oat's  Pair."  The  old-fashioned  country  fireplace,  with  its  blazing  logs  and  billets,  and  its 
hot  wood-ashes,  in  which  the  chestnuts  are  roasted  to  a  turn,  are  brought  graphically  before  us  by  the 
glowing  pencil  of  the  gifted  Oudry.  The  dark  and  demon-like  form  of  the  crafty,  selfish  monkey  is 
thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the  blazing  fire  j  and  pussy,  generally  so  sly  and  cautious,  has  evidently 
found  her  master,  and  is  fairly  outwitted.  The  accessories  of  tliis  picture  are  admirably  characteristic 
and  graphic  in  their  rude  and  rustic  simplicity  ;  and  the  silly  wonder  of  the  gude  wife,  as  she  peeps  in 
at  the  door,  and  watches  the  pair,  is  in  itself  a  comedy.  As  a  sjjecimen  of  the  humorous,  rustic,  and 
giotesque,  "  Bertrand  and  Raton  "  is  quite  unsurpassed.  The  light  and  shade,  and  the  ohiaro-oscuro, 
are  managed  in  masterly  style. 

In  1755  a  fit  of  apoplexy  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  indefatigable  painter.  Alas,  that  the 
casket  that  contains  the  precious  gem  of  genius  should  be  so  fragile  compared  .to  the  gem  itself!  Oudrr 
seems  to  have  had  forewarnings  of  his  coming  end.  He  intended  to  visit  Beauvais,  hoping  to  recover 
his  health  in  the  coimtry ;  but  he  hftd  hardly  carried  his  plan  into  execution  when  he  expired  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1755 J  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

"  Oudry,"  says  fi  celebrated  amateur,  "  was  an  excellent  painter,  and  an  exeellent  man.  He  had 
few  enemies,  and  matiy  friends ;  and  he  preserved  his  integrity  even  at  the  oorrnpt  court  of  Louis  X  Y." 
What  can  we  add  to  such  a  tribute  ftt  this ! 

His  love  of  mnsio  almost  equftUed  his  passion  for  painting ;  and  in  the  omftfnentd  tiiat  surround 
his  portrait  (painted  by  Largillidre)  there  is  a  palette  on  one  side  and  a  violoncello  on  the  other. 
Oudry's  great  industry  is  proved  by  the  numerous  pictures  he  has  left  behind  him.  Of  these  some  are 
on  Scriptural  subjects,  others  are  figures  and  animals.  In  the  last  mentioned  style  his  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  La  Fontaine's  Fables  are  among  his  most  interesting  productions. 


JBAK  BAPT18TB  OODET. 


HIS   MERITa 


It  is  impossible  to  say  how  greatly  this  indefiitigable  artist  has  enriched  the  French  School  with 
modek  of  ineatimaUe  value  up  to  the  present  day,— models  that  will  in  all  pfobiibility  be  prized  by 
successive  generations.  But  here  we  must  observe  that,  a.^  an  animal  painter,  Oudry  was  not  equally 
successful  in  al!  his  subjects.  His  liona,  panthers,  and  tigers  were  not  sufficiently  fiei-ce.  Ho  seemed 
to  have  forestalled  Van  Amburg  iu  tainiiig  the  wild  be.ists  ;  but  hia  dog.-i,  monkeys,  welves,  and  foxes 
are  perfection. 

In  still-life  he  lias  hardly  been  rivullcd.  His  groujia  of  birds  and  fish  serve  us  now  aa  sul^ects  of 
imitation  for  this  stylo  of  art,  of  which  lie  may  almost  be  considered  the  founder. 

In  illustrating  Scarron's  Comic  Iloinanco  Oudry  was  less  at  home  j  though,  at  times,  wo  must  own 
Omlry's  sketches  are  as  fi-ee  as  Scarroii's  letterpress.  But  the  subject  was,  oji  tlia  whole,  too  coai-se  for 
the  virtuous  and  steady  artist ;  and,  to  be  civodid,  required  more  native  humour  tlian  Oudry  poese.iaed. 
None,  however,  can  deny  that  iu  his  iilustrations  of  this  work  he  has  achieved  triumpljs  Ji^  bis  disposi- 
tions of  light  and  shade. 
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^  ESrORTER  was  the  earliest  painter  of  tlie  ^I'each  school  who  at^dst  auiinals  and 
huntiiig-scenes  his  priucii>al  study.      This  school  liad  existed  and  flourished 
fur  at  h'nst  a  hundred  and  tifty  years  before  any  artist  tliought  it  worth  his 
while  to  clevote  his  genius  to  tlie  delineation  of  animals,  at  least,  with  a  view 
to  making  them  the  lirroes  of  a  picture.      Indeed,  since  tJiat  great  epoch  in 
thehiatory  of  art,  called  "The  Beuaissance,"  therahadnotl>een  one  painter  in 
thi.s  now  popular  style  before  the  time  of  Desportes.      Sebastian  Bouixlon, 
it  is  tnie,  hud  proiluced  some  grotesque  pictures,  hastily  rubbed  in  during  his 
leisure  horn's  ;  but  this  was  merely  a  sort  of  liolLday  work,  iu  n^ich  he  iodulgcd  as 
it  were  to  recreate  his  mind  fi'om  the  great  labour  of  hia  historical  jwintings.     The 
two  Lensins,  althou^  devoted  to  rustic  subjects,  were  tbrgiven  fi»  their  condescension  in 
showing  themselves  faniitiar  with  Bueli  scenes,  on  account  of  tlieir  large  scripture  pieces  ;  and 
as  to  Batiste,  although  only  a  flower  jointer,  lie  gave  sucli  dignity,  grandeur,  and  genius 
to  the  reproduction  on  canvas  of  those  lovely  "sammec  (riends,"  those  "  flowera  that  are 
die  i»elj-y  of  cartli," — as  flie  bard  tells  us  aUo,  the  "  stan  ai-e  the  poetpy  of  heaven," — that 
,     even  the  uiemliers  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  were  proud  to  welcome  him  among  tliem.     Alex- 
ander Fi-JHcis  Desportes  was,  then,  the  first  [wiiutcr  who  introduced  into  the  French  school  that  stylo 
of  art  which  the  Siieydcrses  of  Flanders  and  the  Bcnedittis  of  Italy  hail  made  so  deservedly  popular. 

In  order  to  produce  sucJi  a  jminter  of  hunting- pieces  as  Peepoi'tea,  such  a  royal  patron  and  amateur 
of  the  cha^e  as  Louis  XIV.  was  jierhi^  uecessary.  Louis,  in  everything  he  dii),  botJi  was  and  aimed  at 
being  "Louis  the  Superb."  In  hia  boundless  and  haughty  egotisni,  and  in  iim  ^feat  importance  that 
he  himself,  in  the  calculations  of  his  ovNveening  prid<^  a,ttae^Bd  U>  jiis  tftaeb  tufting  actions,  gestures, 
pleasures,  and  even  whims,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  so  great  a  king  deigned  to  hunt,  no  painter  could 
be  too  eminent  or  gifted  to  represent  the  sylvan  scenes  he  dignified  and  graced  by  hia  august  presence. 
If  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  to  hunt  the  wild  boar  or  to  chase  the  stag,  it  was  also  bis  royal  pleasure 
that  an  eminent  painter  should  be  of  the  party,  for  n  ' 
of  seizing  (as  it  were)  the  spirit  and  instinct  of  the  lioii 
painter  in  onlinary  (and  they  well  deserved  to  liave  i 
of  his  Btag-hounds  and  liis  liarrierM, 


o  other  purpose  than  tliat  of  watching  the  hunt, 
lids  on  tijc  tract — of  ln-iiig,  in  short,  tlie  porti-nit- 
ine),  less  of  "His  Most  Christian  lilajosty"  than 
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Some  of  Desport€it'  hounda  Eeem  to  realise  the  exquisite  description  Theeeus  gives  of  ^em  tola 
fkir  brid^HippoIyta,in  replj'  to  the  Amazon  queen,  when  she  Bays — 

"  'T  woa  with  HercnUi  Hud  Codmns  once. 
When  in  ft  wood  of  Crete,  tbpj  bnj'd  the  bean 
With  hoanaa  of  Sparta:  neyer  did  I  teit 


Bncb  gKlIut  chiding;  for  besidei  the  groTes, 
The  skies,  the  ibnntaiiM,  erer;  legion  Dear 
Seem'd  aU  one  mntaal  cry.  '  I  nerer  be&rd    ' 
So  niiaical  •  diiecxA,  inch  iweet  thander." 
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Theseua  replies  with  a  description  that 
might  have  suggested  some  of  Desportea' 

noblest  efFoi  ts  — 

'  Mj  hoDoda  ut  bred  au(  of  the  Spftrtsn  kind, 
So  flew  d  BD  uaded    uid  tbeir  headj  m  hanj 
With  wm  thkt  iweep  kwmj  ths  marniDg  dev. 
Crook  kneed  and  daw  lap  d,  like  Tl  esuliaa  bnlli; 
81d'  in  pana  t   bat  match  d  id  month  like  belli, 
Baoh  nndar  aaoh       A  erj  more  tanabla 
Wu  Derer  holla  d  to    nor  ebear'd  nitb  horn 
In  Ciate   id  Sp«rta,  or  m  Ttaeaaalj 
Jndja  whan  joa  h«ar  t 

In  this  descnption,  which  brings  bo  vividly 
before  us  thoae  noble  houmda  Desportes 
Ins  so  admirably  depicted,  we  see  another 
proof  of  the  univenality  of  Shakespeare's 
knowledge.      Whether  describing  the  in- 
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ward  workings  of  a  monarch's  guilty  conscienoe^  or  the  outward  attributes  of  a  stag-hound,  he  k 

equally  master  of  his  subject. 

"THE  WOLF  HUNT." 

Sneydei*s  surely  never  suqmssed  tliis  spirited  composition.  There  is  in  each  hound  an  individual 
expression,  altliough  all  arc  animated  by  one  universal  instinct.  The  grouping  is  masterh', — the 
anatomy  of  oaoli  dog  reveals  tlu;  closest  and  most  careful  study.  The  wolf's  face  is  full  of  rage,  jwin, 
defiance,  wrath,  and  even  <lespair ;  but  Desportes  has  not  fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  milking 
these  passions  take  a  human  sliaj)e.  The  wolf  is  a  hero, — for  though  many  leagued  and  relentless  fws 
are  upon  him  at  onee,  lie  def-nds  himself  to  the  last  of  his  blood  and  his  breath.  But  in  every  look  aud 
gesture  he  is  still  a  wolf. 

The  hmdseajK^  and  the  trees  are  very  cifcetive,  and  every  little  accessory  is  rendered  with  the  mo&t 
conscientious  care.  T]ii>  eomiiositiou  alone  would  entitle  Des])ortes  to  a  distinguished  place  as  a  painter 
of  animals  and  Inniling  pieces.  The  accredited  ofRciid  catah^gue  of  the  Louvre  includes  only  five 
pictures  by  Desportes — that  is  to  say  in  the  edition  now  before  us,  ])ublished  in  1847,  only  five  are 
noted  down,  l^roljahly  a  search  after  these  chefs-iVceuvre  has  taken  j)lace  since  that  date,  for  we  now 
find  twenty-three  admirable  pictures  by  this  master  are  exhibited  in  the  French  galleries.  At  the 
head  of  these  we  nuist  })lace  the  portrait  of  Desportes  himself,  in  sporting  costume,  reposing  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  surrounded  by  retrievers  and  dead  game — had  we  space  to  describe  them  we  could  go  through 
a  list  of  more  than  twenty  masterpieces,  some  consisting  of  most  animated  hunts,  and  some  of 
excpiisitely  painted  still-life.  D'Argenville  says,  '*  We  lost  in  1743  a  great  j»ainter  in  the  pei-son  of 
Alexander  Francis  Desportes;  he  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  IGGl,  at  the  village  of  Champig- 
neulle  (in  Champagne).  His  father,  wlio  was  a  wealthy  husbandman,  sent  him,  when  only  twelve 
years'  old,  to  l*aiis,  to  live  with  an  uncle  who  was  settled  there."  Poets  and  paintcra  have  no  right  to 
any  distinction  but  that  which  their  works  secure  them,  nor  ought  they  to  pride  themselves  on  any 
laurel  but  that  they  themselves  have  j)lanted. 

Many  of  them,  indeed,  may  say  with  the  Claude  ]\Iohiotte  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  exquiijite  di-ania, 
«  The  Lady  of  Lyons," 

"  Tlicii  with  sucli  jewels  as  the  exploring  mind 
Wins  from  tLe  cuvos  of  knowledge,  (lid  I  buy 
My  iaii>t'm  of  tKcse  twin  gnolers  of  tli'  as].iriug  heart- 
Low  birlh  and  iron  fortune!" 

Wlien  speaking  of  those  lights  of  an  age  and  country,  its  geniuses  (in  whatever  branch  of  art),  we  do 
not  ask  "of  wln)ni  were  they  born  V  but  "what  was  born  of  them  ?" 

That  tumble-down  hovel  at  Stratl'ord-upon-Avon  in  which  Sliak«\sj)eare  llrst  saw  the  light,  inspires 
deeper  re\<'ren('e  than  any  castle  in  tin;  land.  Burns  was  a  ploughboy,  and  l»yron  was  a  bai-on  ;  but 
posterity  will  ])er]iaps  in  some  respects  rank  the  author  of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"'  above  that 
of"  Chiide  Harold  ;"  at  any  rate,  the  former,  if  he  never  soared  so  high  as  the  latter,  tiever  sank  so 
low  ;  and  both  will  live,  for  both  have  indeed  entwined  their  "  lines  in  their  land's  languaga" 

But,  to  return  to  b)es]»ort(^s.  His  patent  of  nobility  is  derived  from  his  works,  he  bad  no  other. 
"It  was,"  says  D'Argenville,  "  during  an  illness  that  confined  him  to  his  bed  at  his  uncle's,  that  his 
genius  for  drawing  was  accidentally  diseo\ered.  His  uncle  gave  him  some  paltry  print  to  amuse  him 
in  his  illness.  'J'he  young  genius  copied  it  so  faithfully  that  no  doubt  could  be  felt  as  to  the  decided 
talent  he  2)ossessed."  He  was  jdaced  as  a  pupil  with  Nicasius,  a  Flemish  painter,  y^ho^  forte  was 
animals  and  hunting  })ieees. 

Nicasius  Mas  himself  fre.di  from  the  studio  of  the  great  Sneyders,  of  whom  he  had  learned  the 
secret  of  his  bold  and  daring  touch,  the  art  of  designating  the  different  kinds  of  animals  by  the  men* 
handling  of  the  brush,  making  it  depict  (almost  without  effort)  their  silken  or  woollen  coats,  their  fur, 
hair,  or  fciithers  ;  but,  abo\'e  all,  he  luul  acquired  the  art  of  giving  life  (by  a  strong  contrast  of  colour 
and  attitude)  to  those  terrible  battles  of  wild  beasts,  those  hunting  pieces  where  lions  roar  and  tigers 
spring,  or  where  the  wild  boar  is  beset  by  a  pack  of  pantiiig  houhds,  manjr  of  whotOi  thottgh  goi^d  Ahd 
bleeding,  are  unconquercd  still. 

What  Nica,*<ius  had  learned  of  Sneyders  he  imparted  to  Desportes ;  btlt  in  pfltebig  thitttigli  the 
mind  of  the  French  painter  the  great  Fleming's  lessons  were  much  jnodified.     The  restdt  was  a  st^le 
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less  wild  and  impetuous,  but  more  chaste  and  true.  What  was  wildfire  in  Sneyders  was  a  lambent 
iiame  in  Desportos. 

Tlie  haughty  companion  of  Kubens  gave  to  his  animals  a  degree  of  fury  which  Desportes  softened 
into  interpretations  of  life  among  the  lower  world,  where  there  was  as  much  reality,  though  less  fir^ 
the  impetuosity  and  warmth  of  the  great  Flemish  master,  became  on  the  canvas  of  the  French  painter 
an  agreeable  and  well  tempered  vivacity. 

Sneyders  and  Nicasius  tad  painted  hunting  pieces  where  heroes  seemed  to  figure,  such  as  Actseon 
and  Aduuis;  Desportes  was  satisfied  with  depicting  the  chase  as  enjoyed  by  kings  and  noblca  itnfor- 
tunatuly,  before  the  pupil's  education  was  "  finished,"  the  master  died.  Death  se[)arated  Nicasius  and 
Desportes.  It  is  easy  to  discover  the  influence  of  Nicasius's  lessons  in  the  free  touch  (so  easy,  yet  so  fine), 
and  in  the  bright  fresh  colouring  of  Desportes. 

Despoitcs,  though  very  young  at  the  time  of  Nicasius's  decease,  refused  to  have  any  other  master. 
Ilis  devotion  to  his  art  increaised  tenfold.  That  was  the  principal  effect  on  his  ]ife  of  his  master's, 
death.  Fii'mly  resolved  to  be  pre-eminent  as  ^  painter  of  animals  and  hunting  pieces,  he  gave  liis 
whole  attention  to  whatever  could  tend  to  improve  and  embellish  his  compositions.  He  was  very 
devoted  to  the  study  of  dra^ving  from  models  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  he  painted  portraits,  he 
reaped  the  benefit  of  his  close  application  to  the  great  groundwork  of  all  success  in  art — correctness  in 
design. 

Ho  included  in  his  attention  to  the  art  of  drawing  with  correctness  and  facility,  not  merely  the 
"human  face  divine,"  and  the  forms  of  men,  women,  and  chilJren,  but  every  object  that  came  under 
his  notice.  Plants,  fiiiits,  vegetal)les,  animals  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  elephant  to  the  tortoise, 
the  boa- constrictor  to  the  little  whip  snake  and  the  lizai'd,  alive  and  dead  ;  all  that  was  picturesque — all 
that  was  grotesque — nothing  was  above  or  beneath  the  reach  of  liis  wonderful  pencil. 

Before  he  was  thirty  years'  of  age  he  had  made  a  name — a  groat  name,  too.  *'He  unc]ei*took  every 
kind  of  commission,"  says  D'Ai-genvillo,  "whether  it  were  to  j)aint  ceilings  or  d<'sign  decorations  for 
theatres,  ornaments,  illustrations,  animals,  no  matter  what,  he  cxcoHlmI  iu  all;  and  ultimately  he 
became  associated  with  Claude  Audran  (a  clever  ornamental  decorator)  in  emboli isliing  and  decomting 
the  chateau  of  Anet,  and  the  menagarie  at  Versailles.  In  Desportes'  contributions  to  the.se  under- 
takings will  be  found  great  affluence  of  genius,  a  sprightly  fancy,  much  truth  of  expression,  a  light 
touch,  and  exrpiisite  colouring. 

liis  (Ithut  at  courts  and  in  the  world  of  fashion  was  not  that  of  a  painter  of  animals  or  hunting 
pieces.  Some  Polish  noblemen  whom  he  had  known  at  Paris,  and  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  ki[>g,  John  Sobioski  (the  Abb6  of  Polignac),  induced  Desportes  to  go  vnth  them  to  Poland.  He 
was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen.  He  painted  their  i)ortraits  ;  and  from  that  time  he  became 
popular  at  court,  and  the  object  of  general  attention.  To  be  the  painter  of  the  king  is,  with  courtiers, 
to  be  the  king  of  painters.  The  greatest  noblemen  of  that  country  (among  others  the  Cardinal 
D'Arqiiion)  begged  him  to  paint  their  porti*aits.  He  was  oversvholmed  with  j)resents,  and  still  more 
so  with  cum};linieut.s.  Flattery  lu^sailed  him  on  all  sides.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  portrait-painter  to  pay 
back  with  interest  this  base  coin,  which,  as  Rochefocault  so  shrewdly  says,  "would  have  no  currency 
but  throu^^h  the  medium  of  our  vaiiitv." 

This  sojourn  at  the  P(»lisli  court  lasted  two  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Desportes  was  seized 
with  a  gi'eat  desire  to  return  to  Paris. 


'<THE  HOUNDS. 


1) 


These  noble  animals  were  probably  painted  from  some  of  the  kennels  of  Louis  Qnntorze;  and  the 
picture  represents  two  Lirge  fox-hounds,  drawn  to  perfection,  every  mu.scle  correct,  every  hair  in 
keeping  Avith  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  sagacity  in  their  almost  spea,king  faces.  Dogs  are  they  that 
Sneydei^  might  have  been  proud  of,  and  even  our  own  Landseernot  have  diso'vvTied.  There  is  life,  and 
all  but  reason  in  their  large  liquid  eyes ;  and  there  is  something  singularly  noble,  calm,  and  thorough- 
bred in  their  attitudes  and  expression.  The  landscape  is  exquisitely  imagined  and  finished.  The 
fore-ground  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  so  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  a  beautiful  cock- 
pheasant  has  tidien  refuge,  and  where  two  smaller  birds  display  the  charms  of  their  forjns  and  plumage, 
and  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Despoites  as  an  ornithologist.       • 

All  Desportes'  pictures  are  refreshing,  pleasant,  and  cheering  to  the  eye  and  heart;    and  this 
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bring  before  us  two  creaturos  irhom  we  can  &nc7  fkitfaful,  loving  obedient, 

ompanionablc  on  the  beflrth-nig  ;  and  as  we  gaze  on  their  strong  limbs  and 

remember  many  an  anecdote  of  canine  devotion;  and  vra  wish  we  covM 


iAinting  of  "  The  Hmmda " 
untiling  in  the  chaae,  yet  c 
affectionate,  honest  fitces,  i 
pat  Uirir  fine  glossy  heads,  and  stroke  their  thick  backs. 


..,  .    ■r'',{-"-    '.-■' ^      ^5^-"  ■' ^" " 

L..'^ 

^■^'^\^M^m^T^^f^m 

'  ^^-i'"  '  * 

Hunting  in  the  days  of  the  grand  monarque  was  a  very  expensive  amusenient.  But  wnat  a 
brilliant  display  was  the  royal  hunt  I  What  lusuty  and  magmGcence  diBtmguislied  ^e  last  momenta 
of  the  expiring  roe  1 

The  sporting  establishment  of  ^e  king  consisted  of  a  host,  whose  maintenance  must  have  cost 
upwards  of  a  million  per  annum.     The  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  were  kept  with  the 
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great«gt  care,  and  regul&rly  stocked  with  stags,  &wiia,  roebncks,  bottn,and  wolves.    I>Tiriiig  the  samnwr 
montha  the  court  hunted  at  Veraailles,  Meudon,  and  Compile  j  during  the  winter,  at  BambouUlet, 


and  at  Fontaiaebleau.     Those  woods,  so  silent  and  solitai?  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  were  suddenly 
instinct  with  life.      On  every  side  huntsmen  and  whippers-iu  were  watching  for  the  moment  when 
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the  object  of  the  chase  should  break  fix)m  its  cover.  Servants  in  gilded  liveries— courtiers  on  prandng 
steeds-r-i'oyal  pursuivants — the  carriages  of  tlie  masters  of  the  hounds — the  splendid  equipages  of  the 
ladies  who  had  been  honoured  with  an  invitation — pages  on  horseback — the  cage  that  was  ready  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  captured  stag — and  last,  though  by  no  meani  least,  the  pack,  consisting  of  some 
three  hundred  dogs,  held  in  check  by  the  keepers  of  the  king's  hounds.  The  king  himself  came  late^ 
after  due  notice  had  been  given  of  his  approach  by  a  messenger  despatched  beforehand. 

Desportes'  wonderful  genius  for  painting  the  subjects  of  the  chase  induced  the  king  to  appoint  him 
historiographer  of  the  royal  hunt ;  and,  to  make  the  post  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  he  annexed  to  it, 
with  his  usual  liberality,  a  salary  and  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  If  any  Indian  animals  were  added 
to  the  royal  m6nagerie  at  Versailles, — if  the  royal  aviaries  were  enriched  by  any  rare  specimen  of 
birds, — it  was  the  duty  of  Desportes,  as  historiogi-apher,  to  describe  them  on  canvas.  As  he  was 
invited  to  every  hunting  party,  he  had  good  oj>poi*tunities  of  studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  scena 
He  stored  up  in  his  memory  the  attitude  of  the  dogs — the  play  of  their  muscles — ^their  flying  leaj)s  and 
eager  speed — the  trngic  denoueniciit  of  the  drama  in  "  the  stag  at  bay" — the  death — and  the  fleshing  of 
the  hounds.  When  his  mind  was  well  impressed  with  the  contour  of  the  figures  which  were  to  stand 
in  the  fore.-^^roiind  of  his  piece,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  kennel,  and  there  sketched  from  nature  the  finest 
dogs  in  the  pack  ;  and  after  he  had  copied  live  or  six  of  them  upon  one  sheet,  he  showed  them  to  the 
king,  who  recognised  them  at  once,  and  called  them  by  their  names. 

When  liis  object  was  only  to  give  correctly  the  physical  conformation  of  the  animals,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  tracing  the  outline  on  gray  paper  wath  a  black  crayon,  relieved  with  white  chalk  ;  but  some- 
times he  used  Indian  ink.  As,  however,  all  these  studies  of  animals  were  the  constituent  elements  of 
future  pictures,  he  coloured  his  sketches  with  great  care,  as  he  considered  that  accm*acy  of  tone  was  as 
essential  as  correctness  of  contour.  lie  then  executed  his  paintings  in  oils  upon  thick  gray  paper — a 
proceeding  which  none  but  a  first-i*ate  artist  could  adopt,  as  it  admitted  of  no  erasions  or  alterations. 

There  are  "  studies  of  dogs  "  by  Desjiortes  in  diiTerent  coloured  chalks,  which  ai-e  beautiful  beyond 
description.  They  are  instinct  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  arc  life-like  in  their  imitation  of  natiure. 
To  possess  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and,  what  was  better  still,  to  deserve  it,  was  more  than  enough  to 
entitle  the  painter  to  a  niche  in  the  Hoyal  Academy. 

Francis  Desportes  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France  hi  August,  1699.  He 
must  have  been  at  that  time  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His  inauguration  picture  is  one  of  Uie  most 
popular  of  his  productions.  He  has  introduced  himself  in  hunter's  gear,  and  has  managed  to  display 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  this  piece  his  various  talents.  On  one  side  is  a  large  and  beautiful  grey- 
hound, who  seems,  with  his  expressive  eyes,  to  be  questioning  his  majbter.  The  foreshortening  of  this 
aninjal  is  woi-thy  of  all  praise.  Scattered  around  the  sporii^man  is  the  produce  of  the  chase — pheasant^ 
partridges,  hares,  \\41d  ducks — painted  to  the  life,  but  still  subordinate  in  the  composition  to  the  figure 
of  the  painter  himself, — a  noble,  full-length  portrait,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  his  gun,  while  he  is 
stroking  with  the  other  a  favomitc  dog. 

The  annals  of  the  Academy  inform  us  that  he  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the  council  in  1704.  The 
simplicity,  the  originality,  and  the  nature,  which  were  all  so  peculiar  to  Desportes,  characterise  alike 
his  great  and  his  small  pieces.  He  repudiates  all  systems ;  he  despises  all  routine.  Nature  alone 
inspires  and  directs  him  in  the  composition  of  his  piece.  In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  there  aie  no 
less  than  twenty-three  of  his  productions,  all  in  good  preservation,  and  of  sm'passing  merits 

"THE  POINTEE." 

The  beautiful  picture  from  which  this  engraving  is  copied  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Desportes'  mastei-pieces  in  the  Louvre.  Everything  proves  in  this  piece  that  Desportes  was  himsdf  a 
keen  ^ortsman.  How  well  be  has  seized  and  how  inimitably  he  has  illustrated  the  sadden  inaction 
of  the  dog  at  the  moment  that  he  points ;  a  mysterious  and  irresistible  agency  seems  to  restrain  liini : 
and  there  is  something  quite  startling  in  the  fixedness  of  his  gaze.  How  cleverly  conceived  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  attitude  of  the  three  dogs  ;  while  the  terror-stricken  game,  too  fi-ightened  to  fly,  are 
cowering  in  the  covert. 

Oudry,  of  whom  we  treated  in  a  previous  number,  was  for  a  long  time  a  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Desportes,  although  he  survived  him  a  great  many  years.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
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between  the  two  masters,  for  as  they  both  handled  similar  subjects,  and  as  the  incidents  of  the  chase 
are  always  much  the  same,  it  was  impossible  for  tJioin  to  introduce  any  striking  differences.  They 
were,  moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  disciples  of  the  same  school.  Oudry  had  imbibed  from  Largillic^re 
the  principles  of  the  Flemish  painters ;  and  De.sj)ortes  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  pupil  at  second-liand  of 
the  great  Sneyders.  But  when  we  begin  to  analyse  their  productions,  we  soon  discover  the  distinction 
between  the  two  masters. 

There  is  in  Desportes  both  exuberance  and  ease.  He  has  illustrated,  and  has  fnlly  appreciated  the 
nature  of  instinct  in  dog??,  and  his  productions  are  more  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  grace  than  for 
artistic  combination.  No\r  Oudry  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  skilful  artificer.  He  knows  all  "the 
ti-icks  of  his  trade,"  and,  with  far  less  genius  and  originality  than  Despoi-tes,  he  is  superior  to  him  in 
the  art  of  distributing  his  lights  and  sliadows,  in  the  grouping  of  his  figures,  in  preserving  tlie  unity  of 
his  composition,  atid  in  Working  out  those  academical  rules  which  he  explains  so  wcU  in  his  written 
and  spoken  addresses. 

Desportes  was,  indeed,  a  painter  of  a  more  primseval  kind,  and  belonged  to  that  generation  of 
prolific  and  agreeable  artists,  whose  truthful  and  spontaneous  genius  diii'used  over  the  seventeenth 
century  much  of  the  freedom  and  siinplieity  of  the  sixteenth.  In  his  colouring,  wliich  is  far  more 
fresh,  soft,  and  clear  than  that  of  Oudiy,  he  ha.s  faithfully  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Flemish 
school  to  which  he  belonged  •  and  it  is  this  su[)criorily  over  Oudry  in  so  important  a  department  which 
gives  to  his  pictures  tliat  air  of  finish  and  eflect  in  which  he  Avoidd  otlier^visc  appear  to  be  deficient. 

Oucby  may  possibly  haxe  jjossessed  some  of  the  qualifications  which  insure  the  success  of  a 
painter,  in  which  Des]-oi  tes  was  wanting.  He  had  a  better  notion  of  arrangement  in  the  composition 
of  his  large  j)ictures  than  liis  rival,  and  knew  how  to  elevate  the  style  in  wliich  he  painted.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  what  a  fascination  there  is  in  the  sifnplieity  of  Desportes.  How  graceful,  supple,  and 
animated  are  his  doi^s  !  how  intellie^ent,  and  even  slv,  are  his  birds  ! 

In  the  Louvre  there  are  tT.n  jii.'ces,  the  one  by  Desj)ortes,  and  the  other  by  Oudry;  both  descrip- 
tive of  a  cock-fight.  Oudry  has  illustratc-d  tlio  ])osition  of  the  belligeivnt  i)arties  with  more  skill  than 
Desportes.  One  of  liis  cocks,  wlio  has  bee  n  thrown  on  his  back,  is  endeavouring  to  seize  in  his  power- 
ful claws  the  rival  who  has  ca])sized  him.  The  plumage  of  the  prostrate  bird  is  glossy  and  beautiful ; 
the  flapping  of  his  wings  is  artistic  and  arresting.  These  important  and  meritorious  features  are 
wanting  in  the  j)roduciion  of  Desportes.  His  fighting  cocks  have  neither  the  same  pride,  nor  the  same 
warlike  impetuosity.  Nevertheless,  the  intro<luction  of  a  few  hens,  who  are  the  terrified  witnesses  of 
the  brilliant  passage  of  arms,  wliich  is  waged  in  honour  of  tlieir  beisuty,  gives  a  piquancy  and  satirical 
drollery  to  the  scene,  which  are  preferable,  in  our  oj)inion,  to  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  that  Oudry 
has  displayed  in  his  composition. 

A  simple  bjit  attentive  observer  of  nature,  Desportes  had  all  the  requisites  for  a  painter  of  fiaiits 
and  flowei-s.  The  vehety  vermilion  of  the  peach,  the  ruby  tint  of  the  pomegranate,  and  the  pale  but 
tran.sparentgold  of  tlie  Fontainebleixu  grajjc — all  these  variations  of  colour  lie  knew  well  how  to  produce 
on  his  palette  ;  and,  in  this  unpretending  l)ranch  of  art,  Chardin  is  the  only  i)ainter  of  the  present  age 
who  has  cqualh'd  him,  either  in  the  firmness  of  his  touch,  or  the  originality  of  his  style. 

Like  the  flibidous  progeny  of  the  gods,  the  productions  of  some  of  the  i)aintei-s,  from  the  moment  of 
their  conception  to  tlie  period  of  their  birth,  have  cost  them  little  or  no  pain.  The  idea  and  the  execu- 
tion are  almost  simultaneous.  Des])orles  was  one  of  the  privileged  few,  and  the  number  of  bantlings 
to  which  he  has  given  birth,  in  the  shape  of  masterpieces,  is  in  consequence  enormous. 

From  the  day  in  which  his  fame  procured  for-  him  plenty  of  occupation  as  a  painter  of  pannels,  of 
sideboards,  and  of  porticoes,  he  continued  to  work,  with  very  little  relaxation,  for  sixty  years.  In  con- 
junction with  Claude  Aiidran,  he  painted  the  decorations  of  Anet  Castle,  of  the  Versailles  m6nagerie, 
of  Marly,  Meudon,  Muette,  and  Fontainebleau. 

In  1735  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  eight  large  pieces,  as  a  renovation  of  some  faded  Gobelin 
tapestry ;  and  while  he  was  employed  upon  this  gigantic  undertaking,  he  completed,  in  addition,  six 
chc/a-cr ceiivre  for  Compi^gne,  among  which  is  the  celebiuted  "  Sttig  at  Bay." 

France  is  not  the  only  country  he  enriched  with  liis  art  treasures.  He  paid  England  a  visit,  in 
company  vnt\\  the  Duke  of  Aumont,  ambas-sador  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's ;  and  he 
left  among  us  not  only  a  vast  number  of  pleasing  comj)ositions,  but  also  a  name  which  soon  achieved  a 
European  celebrity.      His  masterpieces  were  the  subject  of  eager  and  jealous  competition  among 
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picture-fonciera,  &t  London,  Wareftw,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Turin.  Latterly  eome  of  them  have 
found  their  way  even  into  the  Hermitage  Museum  of  St  Petersburg.  Thia  amaring  productiveaev 
will  appear  less  aatonishing  when  we  remember  that  Deeportes  lived  to  be  ejghty-two  ye&rs  otagB,  and 

that  he  worked  to  the  very  last  with  a  kind  of  juvenile  enthusiasm  and  vigour.     Strange  to  sir. 


be  baa  left  no  piece  in  which  there  is  any  trace  of  a  decay  of  genius  or  ene^^.     With  ids  poweraniiim- 
paired  to  the  last,  be  has  been  sumamed  by  the  A.bb{  Defonlaine,  "  The  XMtor  of  PMittiiig." 

This  admirable  aitist  was  also  an  excellent  maa     Bia  cbancter  was  irroproachiJble  on  the  score  of 
morality,  and  as  he  was  obliging^  lively,  and  humorous,  be  must  have  boen  a  tuj  eligible  hnsbond  for 
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the  laily  wlioiu  lie  inarriud  wlien  he 
waa  tliirty  jeiu-s  of  age.  Tho  expression 
of  his  face,  as  we  see  from  his  portrait, 
was  tiiat  of  a  man  kind,  and  yet 
"  canny."  Altlioiigli  genuine  and  un- 
affected, he  had  a  certain  degi-ee  of 
pride  which  made  him  resent  the  inso- 
lence of  fools.  When  on  one  occasion  a 
millionaire  was  boasting  before  him  of 
his  money,  he  quietly,  took  him  down 
by  saying,  "I  could  eaHily  be  what  you 
are ;    but  you  could  nevtr  be  what  I 

The  principal  chefe-d  'auwe  of  De»- 
portes  have  ntfw  been' despoiled  of  their 
frames.  <  The -French  nation^  trampled 
under- the  heel. of' despotism',  care  little 
for  these  remhiiacences  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  livelier,  gayer,  and  more  glorious, 
if  not  freer  and' happier  age.  It  is  for 
the  Frenchman  a  painliil  eSbrt  of  the 
imagination  to  endeavour  to  see  theaa 
boars,  stags,  and  roebncka  of  Desportea 
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through  the  suns  medium  at  Louis  and  his  ooort  M|ll)4  them.  In  oontcmpUting  Aa  mmtlberfiaotm  of 
this  artdflt,  his  oountTTmen  feel  iha.t  they  an,  Ukft  tlw  ||Iif||f)!at(v  of  the  aoen^  oat  of  fdue  and  ontrf 
date.  The  painter  loses  his  prestige  by  h^Ing  sepaniM  ttd^  ^  °'<^  hantmg  nati  irtiare  ihey  mre  ■> 
oompletely  in  keeping  with  the  choractap  of  the  connt|f  im4  t|w  company.  Displayad  now  in  the  ml 
gaUeries  of  the  Louvre,  the  c/^fg-d'eauvrt  qf  the  gre^  |ni|ftq;||  "remind  na  of  those  gods  to  iriuun  a 
niche  -was  assigned  in  the  Pantheon  of  Bonw^  and  irhqt  fiTWt  mfolled  among  the  dmties  of  OuA  tamj^ 
lost  in  one  day  their  altars,  their  sacrifioes,  their  'Woralupp^ff,  M(d  became^  indeed,  bat  a  &actiomd  put 
of  a  coniiiaed  mass  of  gotlheads,  whom  tho  [people  no  Iqpger  TMOgnised  individually,  bat  ooldly  woi^ 
shipped  without  imdenitandiDg  who  they  were,  or  wh)t(  ifr^f^  (Mr  peculiar  fuactianik 
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|HE  name  of  Stella,  lamoui  &r  three  generationa,  in  wl^lch  genius  would  seam  to 
have  been  aq  heirdom,  is  asaoointed  w)t)(  the  hiitory  of  painting  througbmit 
.-jf        the  reigns  of  Lepla  illl-  and  Louts  XIV, 

-'-''^      Jamea  Stella,  the  subject  of  oui  meinoir,  was  the  contemporary  and  the  fiiei^  of 

Jiimes  Callot^  the  intimate  fiieqd  of  Fousain,  the  protigi  of  Cardinal  Kichalieu,  and 

llic  painter-in-ordinaty  to  the  king.     His  masterpieces  adorn  the  public  gallerin 

iii  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.    Rome,  Florence,  and  Paris — cities  in  which  the  art  o( 

I :ainting  finds  such  magnificent  representatives — are  all  lich  in  Stella's 

is  iras  himself  the  prolific  sire  of  a  large  family  of  painters  and  ( 

through  the  co-operation  of  his  three  nieces,  he  has  achieved  an  immortality  of  famcu     James  8t^ 

'  aet  out  on  his  pilgrimngo  to  Borne  at  twenty  years  of  age ;    but  he  had  given  proofe  of  his  tale&t  fat 

punting  when  he  was  but  nlna 

Stella's  ancestry  belonged  to  a  nation,  of  painters,  for  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  he  wmi  of 
Flemish  extraction.  His  father,  having  stopped  at  Lyons  on  his  return  from.  Bome^  formed  a 
tautrimonial  engagement  in  that  town  with  the  daughter  of  an  attorney  of  Presaa.  Two  aons^  Francii 
and  James,  were  the  offstiring  of  this  union.     The  latter  was  a  mere  child  whan  he  lost  bis  &ther. 

Circiunstancea  favoured  Stellawben  ho  first  aet  out  in  search  of  advancement;  for,u  he  was  paamng 
tiirough  Florence^  he  found  the  city  all  alive  with  preparations  for  a  J!f(e  which  tJie  Gnnd  Dnke 
Cosmo  of  Medicis  was  about  to  give  in  order  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ferdijwii^. 

Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  Stella,  at  this  epoch,  wMl  (v^ty  years  of  sgc^  ||n4  ft  Pffp*— '  of 
nme  experience.  He  contrived  to  get  presented  to  the  aoTerelg)),  whose  favour  h^  Hnnw  fanms- 
diately  to  have  secured,  for  the  great  man  at  once  offered  hifp  lodgingi  and  a  pensioq.  ^ia  TtU^  ww 
to  represent  Florentine  processions.  That  which  took  place  iq  Jpqnur  of  Sb  John  tha  'PwjHfft  imi«i 
to  have  attracted  the  most  attention.  In  the  engraving  token  ttom  Stella's  picture  of  f^  nibjso^ 
there  is  oonsideiable  pronusa  In  style  it  resembkii  |hs  VQf\^  pf  John  Miel,  and  it  is  reni|||%HbIe  for 
eust  freedom,  and  vigour, 

Stella  remained  at  Florence  aeven  years.  HetlmMprooeqAvd  tq  Bome^  whorehe  Amd^lO  sdiool 
of  painting  torn  by  contending  factiona ;  but^  uxMtitTOltpd  by  t^nw  if/mt  Ji^»%  )||  VfRt  *ti»>^t  to 
Pousain  as  the  orthodox  master  of  the  school  of  art 


flzecatedon 


The  Jesuits  ware  among  the  first  who  employed  t||f  IM^bB  flf  i^dla.  H]|  taM^^ltion 
have  delighted  in  illustrating  monastic  scenes.  One  of  feu  Wit  |  !l|||||<lllil"  P^^^M  IfM  an 
marble.  It  is  oititled  "Jesosieoaiving  his  Mother  in  HeavML**  |)|^^[4ot|ff»lMF>i>>terl 
fully  called  the  veina  in  tiie  marble  to  bis  assistance,  and  oompelledniin  to  imjlatsokiiida  andoartoina 
To  reaoh  Hu  highest-  eminenoe  in  art  there  was  wanting  in  Stella  neitlier  jvdgnun^  imaginatian,  nor 
taste.    The  onljr  obstacle  in  hia  ptth  was  the  feeUeaMB  of  his  ocoatttatioB,    Wnk  and  ^■"gnHj  he 
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was  often  physically  incapable  of  expressing  his  ideas.  Want  of  constitutional  energy  was  in  him  the 
cause  of  many  a  failure ;  and  if  in  some  instances  he  stopped  short  of  actual  beauty,  it  was  Hot 
because  he  was  deficient  in  appreciation  of  it,  but  because  he  had  not  strength  to  realize  his  own  con- 
ception. Following,  however,  the  example  of  Poussin,  he  studied  the  models  of  the  a/rUe-Henaissance 
school,  but  not  having  mind  sufficient  to  elaborate  an  original  interpretation  of  their  principles,  he  struck 
out  for  himself  a  quiet  and  delicate  style,  which  was  in  harmony  with  his  own  character,  and  savoured 
of  the  genius  of  those  masters  who  had  felt  the  noblest  inspiration  of  art. 

In  Stelk  the  love  of  art  was  a  fever  that  gave  a  false  strength  to  his  declining  health ;  and  when  we 
recollect  how  langllid  was  his  constitution,  the  variety  and  number  of  his  productions  are  quite  sur- 
prising. The  long  winter  tevenings  he  passed  in  sketching  a  series  of  twenty-two  pieces,  illustrative  of 
the  "  Life  of  tlie  Yil-gin  I\Lary."  He  managed  also  to  find  time  to  complete  a  series  of  fifty 
engravings,  entitled  "  The  Games  of  Childliuod."  Stella  was  also  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  taste 
witli  which  he  drew  the  designs  for  embossing  on  silver,  and  with  which  he  described  architectural 
ornaments  and  objects  of  i^eHu.  The  Jesuits,  wlio,  as  we  just  remarked,  were  the  fii-st  who  recognised 
his  talent,  soon  bl'oiiglit  Stella  into  notice.  The  Companions  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  were  at  that  time 
celebrating  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  canonization  of  their  founder,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  pub- 
lishing in  every  land  the  alleged  miracles,  not  only  of  Francis  Xavier,  but  of  a  whole  calendar  of 
black-robed  saints. 

Stella  seemed  to  them  to  be  exactly  the  man  they  wanted.  Poussin's  style  and  handling  were  too 
elevated  and  spiritual  for  the  objects  which  the  Jesuits  had  in  view ;  but  Stella  could  illustrate  the 
ecstacy  of  St.  Ignatius,  his  seraphic  visions,  and  the  rays  of  celestial  light  illuminating  his  head  and 
his  heart  with  that  species  of  religious  sensuality  which  gives  a  worldliness  and  materialism  to  the  most 
heavenly  conceptions.  These  pieces  may  possibly  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  hlKte 
always  been  toore  anxious  to  Influence  and  excite  the  imagination  than  convince  the  reason,  or  putlfy- 
the  heart ;  but  they  can  never  have  any  salutary  efiect  upon  the  minds  of  men  who  see  deeper  than 
the  mere  8iu*face  of  things. 

Stella  was  at  first  commissioned  to  make  designs  for  a  series  of  engravings  illustrative  6f  the 
miracles  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri,  and  also  to  ilhmiinate  with  little  figures  the  breviary  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  lie  was  quite  ab  home  in  this  kind  of  work,  for  he  had  indeed  all  the  qualifications  which 
engi'aving  renders  most  conspicuous,  and  all  the  faults  which  it  conceals.  Composition  in  drawing 
was  perhaps  our  painter's  forte,  fieauty  of  conception,  artistic  grouping,  propriety  of  gesture  and 
attitude,  all  came  out  to  great  advantage  in  the  engraving.  But  the  carroty  tone  of  his  pink  colouring, 
his  stereotyped  models,  his  lindecided  dmpery,  in  which  were  introduced  so  many  harsh  and  badly- 
assorted  tints — all  these  faults  which  had  disfigured  his  canvas,  had  no  longer  any  existence  oii  the 
copper  plate,  so  that  the  engraving  from  the  picture  had  many  advantages  over  the  original.  Just  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  our  own  Turner,  whose  confused  and  apparently  hap-hazard  productions 
are  only  intelligible  when  presented  to  lis  through  the  medium  of  an  engraving. 

Many  of  the  pieces  which  Stella  executed  during  his  sojourn  at  Rome,  and  which  have  been  rudely 
engraved  in  wood  by  Paul  Maupairi,  of  Abbeville,  are,  notwithstanding  the  coarseness  of  the  work- 
manship, better  in  the  engraving  than  in  the  painting.  The  very  harshness  of  the  former  diminishes 
the  efiect  of  the  efieminacy  of  the  latter. 

**THB  VILLAGE  DANCE." 

Stella  s  fame  travelled  far  and  wide.  Some  of  his  pieces  which  were  exhibited  in  Spain  made  his 
most  catholic  majesty  extremely  anxious  to  get  him  to  Madrid.  He  sent  a  special  messenger  to  invite 
him ;  and  Stella  was  preparing  to  set  oUt  for  Spain,  when,  without  any  warning,  he  was  suddenly 
an-ested  and  imprisoned,  together  with  his  brother  t'rancis  Stella,  upon  an  accusation,  os  F61ibien  aa^ 
of  an  amorous  intrigue,  carried  on  in  the  family  with  whom  he  was  residing  at  Home.  The  biographer 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter  ; — "  Stella>  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  hiin,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  genuine  kindness  of  his  disposition  as  the  genius  he  displayed,  had  been  chosen, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  president  of  the  parish.  Part  of  the  duties  of  this 
office  consisted  in  having  the  gates  closed  at  the  appointed  times,  and  in  '  keeping  himself  possession  of 
the  keys.*      One  day  that  the  ^people's  gate*  had  been  closed  by  his  orders,  some  private  individuahi 
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ieqiieirt«d  him  to  allow  it  to  be  opened  &t  an  unorthodox  hour.  Stella  felt  it  hia  duty  to  refuse  this 
application,  aud  tlie  disaiipointed  applicants  vowed  revenge  against  faim.  Thej  suborned.  &]n 
witneawa,  who  accused  tbo  puuter,  aud  bad  bim  incarcerated.  The  real  ikcta  of  tbe  case  irer^  liowmra; 
■oon  made  public ;   Stella  was  bonouiablj'  acquitted  of  a  cbargs  wbicb,  in  Rome^  might  hSrV*  U  Id 


1, 


diHagreeable  results,  and  liis  accuHera,  convicted  of  liaviiig  borne  fiilu*)  witaeua,  were  pubUcly  wbipped." 
F£libicn  ioforiiw  us,  tJiat  lie  relieved  tbo  tedium  of  Ids  eliort  iniprisonmeut  by  tracing  witb  cool  on  th» 
wall  of  the  coll  iu  wbicb  bo  was  confined  a  sketch  of  "  The  Virgin  aud  Child."  This  trifling  effort  of 
his  genius  was  considered  so  meiitorioxis  tlutt  Cui'dinat  Francia  Baiberini  came  to  see  it     Some  yeats 
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ago  it  was  still  in  existence,  lighted  by  a  lamp  kept  for  that  purpose  constantly  burning  in  front  of  it ; 
and  many  a  Eoman  Catholic  devotee  has  made  it  the  shrine  of  his  pilgrimage.  Stella  was  an  indefati- 
Ipklble  collectot'  of  objects  ofvertu;  and  he  was  known  in  the  old  curiosity  shops  both  as  a  cotitlibutor 
aiid  a  purchaser.  A  painting  of  his,  entitled  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  was  drawn  with  inich  liltsety, 
Ibeauty,  and  skill,  that  the  five  figures  of  which  it  was  composed  were  compressed  within  the  ditnisiiiHoiiid 
bf  th^  stone  of  a  finger-ring. 

lil  ihe  year  1634,  he  returned  to  France  in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador,  Field-Mai'riiiai 
thf^qtil^  And  brought  with  him  a  magnificent  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  some  of  this  nlosl 
biuttbhited  chefs-d'csuvre  of  his  friend  Poussin,  which  Claudine  Bousonnet,  the  accomplished  niece  of  the 
^IliltiW,  doon  afterwards  etched  on  copper  with  so  bold  and  daring  a  gi-aver.  ite  visits  the  principai 
tAHeA  of  Italy  in  the  suite  of  the  Field-Marshal  Cr6qui,  and  enriched  his  cabinet  of  objects  of  f?ertu  by 
l^liSEickihg  the  old  curiosity  shops  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passdd. 

At  Venice,  where  so  mahy  cclobmted  picture  galleries  invite  the  attention  of  the  painter,  he  added 
itUkby  gems  to  his  collection  of  masterpieces  ;  and  at  IVIilan  he  was  courted  and  feted  by  the  C&rdtiiiLl 
Aii>orhos,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  at  Rome,  and  who  was  now  governor  of  the  capital  of 
Jjonilsardy.  His  eminence  offered  Stella  the  post  of  President  of  the  Academy  of  Art,  which  had  beeil 
tbtlnded  by  St.  Cliarles ;  but  the  artist,  anxious  to  return  to  France,  after  so  long  an  absence,  atld 
intending,  if  possible,  to  accept  the  in\dtation  of  the  King  of  Spain,  declined  the  cardinal's  offer,  "tte 
&^ihe  to  Paris,*'  says  F^libieh,  "  without  having  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  there ;  but  Cardinal 
bichelieit,  appreciating  his  genius,  and  anxious  on  that  acccnint  to  retain  him  about  the  person  of  the 
king,  sent  for  Mm,  upbraided  him  with  his  -wish  to  visit  S^iain,  and  telling  him  it  was  more  glorious  to 
Aetre  t'rance  than  foreigners,  presented  him  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  painters-ih- 
(ihlihary,  and  gave  him  a  salary,  with  apartments  in  the  Louvre." 

Secure  of  an  independence,  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  French  metropolis,  Stella  invited  his 
nephew  Anthony  Bousonnet,  and  his  three  nieces,  Antoinette^  Frances,  and  Claudine  to  live  with  tinL 
Ete  himself  instnicted  them  all  in  the  principles  of  drawing,  and,  afterwards,  perfected  them  in  the  art 
of  engraving.  The  etchings  on  coi)por  of  Claudine,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  are  among  the  most 
Celebrated  productions  of  the  French  School  ih  this  department.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  {tainting 
Of  "  The  Village  Dance,"  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied,  and  innumerable  other  pieces  of  great 
illerit  which  Stella  had  brought  with  liihi  from  Rome,  were  first  made  public  in  France.  In  this  piece, 
the  landscape,  which  is  evidently  Italian,  is  more  artistically  conceived  and  executed  than  the  figttt^Sj 
#hich  ate  deficient  in  grace  and  beauty.  I'lie  landscape,  however,  in  the  distance,  which  is  bathed  lli 
tne  soft  and  clear  light  of  an  Ausonian  sky,  redeems  the  imj)erfections  of  the  figures  In  the  for^tbUtt^ 
bf  which  thb  attitudes  and  disposition  are  good,  but  the  "  finish  "  loose  and  exceptioiiablei 

**8T.   tfttER  DENIBS  CHRIST." 

Clattaltle^  who  although  the  youngest  of  the  three  nieces,  had,  with  the  precocity  of  genius,  ahieddt 
fHllstripped  her  two  sisters,  was  soon  invaluable  to  her  uncle,  whose  fame  she  both  shared  and  incredsetl 
lAlA  Ideils,  ihterpreted  by  tliis  clever  girl  on  copper,  achieved  for  Stella  an  immortality  of  fame^  artl! 
Ikiaae  isoine  of  his  works  rank  in  public  estimation  with  the  cliefs-d'ceunre  of  Poussin  himself,  this 
1WW  especially  the  case  with  the  series  of  paintings  illustrating  *'  The  Passion  of  ChriBt,"  mfttij-  of 
Wkltth  ClkUdine  engraved ;  but  her  edlly  death  prevented  her  fi-om  completing  the  series,  "Hie 
DiEttilftl  of  St.  Peter,"  which  wc  now  reproduce,  is  among  the  number  of  those  to  which  the  yolitlg 
fefagiAvet-'s  g^hiiis  has  added  so  much  force  and  expression.  The  handling  and  the  action  of  this  strikihg 
phJdttdtion  are  quite  PoUssin-like  ;  there  is  no  trace  here  of  that  effeminacy  and  volubtuousneas  #hidi 
have  elsewhere  chatacterised  Stelk's  style.  The  figures  in  the  foregi^ound— amongst  whohi  Si  l^tfer,  Jtt 
ttiat  momeht  of  cowardly  weakness  %kich  he  aftetmirds  expiated  by  a  death  similar  to  that  which  the 
IftvlOtir  is  here  about  to  liutfer,  stands  most  prominently  forward— at^  in  attitude  and  dfajpodtion 
lldttthahly  bonoelv^d.  Wid  deinott  thit  has  promptfed  the  lie—"  t  kho^  not  the  man  "— seems  to  hfttc 
tedtisfottiied  the  saint,  who  had  heen  distinguished  by  his  divine  Master  as  the  rock  upon  which  he  w^ould 
build  his  church,  into  a  hoary  old  sinner,  who  disgusts  us  by  the  hypoci-itical  expression  of  his  face. 
Above  him,  in  the  niche,  stands  the  accusing  cock,  whose  warning  voice  reminds  the  apostate  saint  of 
the  prophetic  words,  "  Before  the  cock  crows,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thi-ice."      And  there,  with  her  well- 
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defined  Jewish  profile,  stands  the  damsel,  who  "came  unto  him  saying,  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of 
Galilee ; "  and  there  are  those  who  "  stood  by,  and  said  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them,  for 
thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.  Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man ;  and 
immediately  the  cock  crew.  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  said  unto  him.  Before 
the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  ;  and  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  The  spirit  which  had 
urged  "the  fisherman"  to  follow  afar  off  his  beloved  master  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  with 
that  multitude  who  had  come  out  against  him  with  swords  and  staves  to  take  him,  deserted  him  at  the 
moment  of  trial.  The  lesson  conveyed  by  this  piece  is  most  impressive.  We  must  never  forget,  even 
when  most  self-reliant,  the  divine  command,  "  Let  him  that  thipketli  h©  standetji  take  heed  lest  he  fidl." 

The  series  of  "  The  Passion  of  Christ "  were  the  best  things  that  Stella  ever  produced.  Without 
being  very  original  in  conception  or  execution,  they  are  drawn  from  so  pure  a  source  that  they  edify 
while  they  please.  The  most  common-place  occurrences  are,  as  it  were,  redeemed  by  a  kind  of  uncouth 
elegance ;  and  even  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers  who  aye  insulting  Chi'ist  has  in  it  an  energy  of  expres- 
sion which  is  an  admirable  imitation  of  Poxissin's  best  style. 

Gaiety,  gi'ace,  and  sweetness  were,  nevertheless,  the  distinctive  features  of  Stella's  masterpieces. 
His  pastorales  have  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own.  There  is  a  simplicity  about  them, — ^but  it  is  a  sim- 
plicity which  exists  only  in  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  For,  in  sooth, 
simplicity,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word,  cannot  bo  found  in  those  who,  instead  of  taking  nature 
for  their  mistress,  have  been  carefully  educated  in  the  routine  of  the  academies  of  art.  So  tfamea 
Stella,  when  he  condescended  to  paint  village  scenes,  could  never  entirely  divest  himself  of  his  Roman 
predilections.  The  "  grand  style "  in  which  he  had  undergone  his  apprenticeship  peeped  out  on  all 
occasions.  Under  the  garments  of  his  Sabine  pea.sant  girls  we  perceive  the  studied  anatomy  qf  the 
antique  statue.  His  historical  reminiscences  give  a  cliaracter  and  tone  to  the  attitude  and  actio^  pf  all 
his  figures.  His  reaper  wields  his  sickle  with  all  the  pride  of  a  Poman  hero,  and  the  gleaner  i^alks 
with  the  majestic  gait  of  one  of  the  Cariatides  in  motion. 

In  his  devotional  pieces,  grace  wa.s  also  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  style,  and  it  gave,  as  it 
were,  a  seasoning  to  the  cold  insipidHy  of  his  conception. 

The  Carmelites,  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  Nuns  of  the  Ovder  of  Saint  Elizabeth  de  Be)lec(Ki|f,  vied 
with  each  othpr  in  their  patronage  of  Stella,  a^d  for  a  time  employed  his  pencil  exclusively  i^  tiheir 
service.  In  his  vocation  of  "  Paiutor-in-Ordinary  to  the  King,"  he  was  the  first  who  took  the  lil^eness 
of  Louis  XIV.  (then  dauphin). 

Those  splendid  books  which  were  printed  at  the  JLouvre  (for  instance,  that  prayer  book  composed 
by  Tristan  I'ljermite,  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen)  were  illustrated  by  vStclla  "svdth  admirable  frontis- 
pieces. He  supplied  drawings  to  Rousselet,  Mellan,  Daret,  <fec.  <fec.  In  recompense  for  his  genius  and 
his  labours  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael. 

He  was  seldom  without  a  paint-brush  or  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  To  judge  by  his  works,  one  "jFOuld 
imagine  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  very  long  life,  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  dentil  pccur- 
ring,  not  as  has  been  often  erroneously  stated,  in  1G47,  but  on  the  29th  April,  1G57.  He  wa§  )>uried 
at  St.  Germain  L'Auxerrois,  before  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael. 

»' COMING  HOME  FROM  WORK." 

There  is  son^ething  very  joyous,  pastoral,  ^nd  ji^^^fl-d^^i^  i^  ^l^o  co^ception  a^d  e^cutlQi^  of  this 
agreeable  picture.  But  we  fear  it  is  ;*ather  the  "  ideal "  than  the  "  real  '*  that  Stella  has  give^  us  hera 
At  any  rate,  if  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  among  "the  vine-covered  hills  and  the  valleys  of  France" 
labour  was  so  much  like  play  as  to  leave  its  sons  and  daughters  at  the  close  of  the  day  so  full  of  jocund 
activity,  there  is  a  great  change  even  among  our  sprightly  neighbours,  while  in  England  it  is  and  ever 
has  been  painfid  to  see  how  faded,  weary,  and  overwrought  the  labourer  returns  from  a  har4  day's 
work.  Ajid  even  in  France,  those  who  now  at  the  close  of  a  long  day  meet  a  troop  of  home-bound 
peasants,  will  not  see  them  dancing  along  like  a  party  of  Bacchanala  Bodily  fatigue  is  a  great  foe  to 
rustic  reveliy,  and  we  fear  that  such  "  a  coming  home  from  work  "  as  that  before  us  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  and  the  painter. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  this  lively,  pleasing  picture.  The  qiuet  sky  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  animation  of  the  figures,  in  which  there  is  something  at  once  grotesque  and  picturesque.     If 


let 
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there  is  something  rather  too  ideal  io  the  mirth  and  joyous  etctivity  of  these  ntddy  children  of  labour, 
they  themselves  are  true  to  nature — they  are  sketched  to  the  life  and  from  the  life.  These  nut-brown 
wenches,  footing  it  ho  merrily  home,  are  no  "  lovely  yoimg  I^vinias  "  with  the  fonas  of  sylphs,  and  in 
their  &ces  the  mental  culture  of  Mii/ws ;   they  are  bold,  strong-built,  biixom  women,  not  a  jot  too 


delicate  and  refined  for  the  boora  who  accompany  them,  and  are  their  partners  in  the  labours  of  the 
day  and  the  sports  of  the  evening,  and  will  be  ao  in  the  journey  of  life.  Such  lasses  aa  these  might 
have  suggested  Gray's  well-known  description  of  "  The  Country  Girl  and  her  Happy  Lot" — 

' '  WliM  bappiiica  the  mnl  maid  sttends 
Id  cbMrfd  Ubour  wfails  each  lUf  ilie  apcndai 
She  g[«t«riillj  receiTes  vh&t  Heaven  ha*  lent, 
A^j  rich  ui  poTertj,  enjoji  eooteiil. 
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Sach  happingn  snd  such  unblemisli'il  fam« 
St'eT  glad  the  boiam  of  the  couill}  dame. 
Ehe  Dever  fecla  the  spleea'a  imagined  paiiia, 
Nor  Tnelancholy  stagnates  in  her  Teina; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thonghtteis  ease, 
Hoc  on  the  velret  conch  inTiUs  disease. 
H«r  homegpan  drern  in  simple  neatness  lies, 


And  for  no  glaring  eqnipngo  she  iighs. 
Her  Tepntation,  which  is  all  her  boast. 
In  ■  malicious  vjfiit  ne^er  was  loat. 
No  midnight  m»H|nerade  her  beauty  wean 
And  health,  not  pMnt,  tbe  fading  bloom  n 
If  love's  soft  passion  in  her  bosom  reign, 
Ao  equal  paaaion  warms  her  bapp]'  iwain. 
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No  homebred  jaiB  her  qoiet  state  control, 

Nor  watchfal  jealous j  torments  her  soal. 

With  secret  joy  she  sees  her  little  race 

Hang  on  her  breast,  and  her  small  cottage  grace; 

The  fleecy  ball  their  biwy  fingers  cull, 

Or  from  the  spindle  draw  the  lengthening  wool. 

Thus  flow  her  hours  with  constant  peace  of  mind 

Till  age  the  latest  thread  of  life  unwind." 

Of  course  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  poetical  element  in  this  description-  Experience  tolls  us 
no  state  of  life  is  free  from  care  and  pain ;  but  a  life  of  rustic  labour  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  countless 
woes  that  follow  in  the  train  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Stilly  love  even  in  the  peasant's  breast  may  be 
crossed ;  jealousy  is  twin-born  with  affection  in  the  cot  as  in  the  castle.  The  peasant  wife  and  mother 
is  doomed,  like  the  higli-born  lady,  often  to 

<*  Watch  the  stan  ont  by  thd  b«d  of  ^^iix^** 

and  she,  too,  is  as  much  given  as  her  loftier  sisters 

*'  To  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay." 

« 

and  when  it  is  so,  tlie  unkind  peasant  husband — perhaps  a  drunkard,  and  therefore  A  wife-beater — is 
very  coarse  clay  indeed.     In  tliis  state  of  probation  there  is  no  perfect  felicity — ^bttt 

**  God  made  the  country,  and 
Man  made  the  town;" 

and,  therefore,  the  country  offers  more  of  peace  and  pleasure,  leas  petil,  less  teinptation,  less  sin,  anil, 
therefore,  more  comfort  on  earth,  more  hope  of  heaven. 

The  landscape  in  "  The  Return  from  Labour,"  or  "  Coming  Home  from  Work,'*  is  very  varieJ, 
rui*al,  and  refreshing.  A  cottage  gable,  with  a  chimney,  whence  issues  a  smoke  that  tells  of  a  good 
fire  within,  is  suggestive  of  a  warm  hearth  and  a  hot  supper  ;  a  flock  of  sheep  Wend  drowsily  along, 
giving,  as  they  always  do,  a  tmnquil,  soothing  beauty  to  a  scene.  The  trees  are  masterly  ;  the  bills, 
flanked  with  verdure,  smile  rather  than  frown  in  the  distance.  The  dog  looks  the  most  sedate  and 
sensible  of  the  home-bound  party ;  and  the  whole  piece  is  suggestive  of  good  and  kindly  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

HIS  MEIIITS. 

M.  de  Piles,  speaking  of  Stella,  says  :  "He  was  certainly  a  painter  of  gteat  genilis,  to  whom  and 
from  whom  nothing  came  amiss,  but  rather  prone  to  the  sunny  than  the  dark  side  of  life — delighting  in 
the  sportive,  slnining  the  terrible  and  the  gloomy, — a  man  of  noble  tnind,  moderate  in  expresidou. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  were  always  easy  and  natural;  rather  cold,  but  always  agreeable.  His 
colouring  was  sometimes  rather  crude,  like  that  of  Francis  P^rier ;  sometimes  pale  of  tint,  hko 
Lesueur's.  His  local  tints  were  very  undecided,  and  his  warmer  toUes  (seldom  copied  from  nature) 
were  too  florid,  and  had  too  decided  a  vermilion  in  them." 

On  the  whole,  Stella  was  a  painter  of  great  merit,  but  not  quite  first-rate.  Immortalised  by  the 
engravings  of  Millan,  Goyrand,  and  Francis  Poilly,  backed  up  by  the  renown  of  his  brother,  his 
nephew,  and  his  three  sisters,  the  name  of  James  Stella  can  never  dia 

Amatem-s  delight  in  collecting  together,  in  one  portfolio,  the  works  of  all  the  Stellas  ;  and  in  tlio 
"  History  of  Painters  "  it  would  be  unwise  to  separate  the  members  of  this  great  and  gifled  family. 
They  were  sons  and  daughtei-s  of  genius,  and  the  laurels  and  immortelles  that  each  individually  planted 
during  his  life,  ovei-shadow  and  adorn  that  grave  where  rests  a  femily  whose  name  is  dear  to  the  lovers 
of  art — tin'  familv  of  Stella. 
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EOUT  a  ccut    y  ago  the  morale  oi  tlie  i>iiiiitcT!j  of  tlie  Fieiicli  Sdiool  wiis  at  tlie 

lowest  ebb      !f  llowiug  iu  the  wake  of  AVutttaii,  wbo  hud  proatitutod  at  tbc 

I  ^De  of  Hcneuality  his  gifts,  natural  aud  ut^quired,  the  members  of  the  Buyal 

\      1  mj  oi  F'ance  were  engaged  in  a  kiiidof  Hcciitious  rivahy.     Undeterred  by 

I  8t  a     OS  of  Lemoiue,  who,  in  hia  morbid  anxiety  to  cscajio  fi-om  the 

nt         at  on  of  Iho  inerotricioiiH  style  of  liia  coti/'ri-rea,  li'iijiiiiated  with  his  own 

4  hi    1  I  H      ela  i?lioly  oxiBtence,  they  niadc  tho  t'CiiOia'Ci.'s  of  art  jiitnder  to  the 

t         1 1    of  piofligaty.     Devoid  aliko  of  sense  aud  shame,  they  oiionly  pai-aded 

what    I        cy  coiidiimns;    and   the    sceuca  wliicli  even   the  groat   riemish 

ni  tsti.  -B,     1  o  cannot  be  taxed  witli  any  excofia  of  refinenieiit^  studiously  veiled 

dom  t  tits    or    u    larhncss,  they  made   the   foivgiomul  of  their  pieces.     They  mistook 

1    Mit  o  a  LBS  f      love        d  nst«ad  of  represeutiiig  the  "  l,iii\l  of  all"  iu  that  Buggestive  guise 

wlchmksla}  o    utlier  a  matter  of  conjecluro  than  of  ccrtiiinty,  they  immodestly 

y    b    ra  ed.    the    stit.    ts  of    the    bridal    bower,    and    uubluahiugly   reveiiled    the    myBteries   of 

Hj-men 

W  heu  tlie  proud  beauties  ot  tho  court  were  inacce^isible,  tliey  made  their  very  yculoraks  the 

medium  of  immoraUty,  and  the  frolica  of  Ooliu  and  Dajihue  in  the  hajfield  furnished  them  with 

materiel  to  gmtify  the  morbid  pi-urieuey  of  their  imagination.     Even  the  tmth  of  nature  was  sacriticed 

t<3  sensuality,  and  the  landscape  wliich  tliey  defiled  had  not  tho  redeeming  beauty,  the  softness,  and  the 

colom-ing  of  Watteau'a  too  fiiacinating  masterpieces. 

A  radical  refonn  in  style,  tone,  and  spirit  cotild  alone  i-escue  the  art  of  painting  from  utter  depca- 
vatioii.  This  reform  the  mastei"  genius  of  David  at  length  effected.  Vien,  with  feeble  and  iiTesohit« 
hand,  but  witli  a  coii'cct  tasto  aud  judgment,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  give  a  moi-e  healthy  tone  to  the 
Btyle  of  the  Frcnclk  artiata.  But  to  recover  the  lost  clue  and  make  a  fresh  start  for  the  legitimate  gi\il 
requh'ed  a  man  of  more  decided  genius  and  cpergy,  and  a.  more  eorix-ct  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  tlie  sublime,  of  which  a  classical  ago  had  furnished  sucli  exijuiaite  models  iu  the  statues  and 
fi-escoes  which  adorned  its  ancient  templea,  than  Vitii  ever  jjossi;s.sed. 

Inconsiderable  in  time,  but  iucakulablu  in  style,  is  the  internal  wliiclk  sc^Kiratud  the  efieminafe 
Boucher,  so  i-emarkable  for  tho  grace  and  beauty  of  tlie  tixpering  liinba  of  hia  figure.'),  from  that  of 
David,  who  was  in  painting  what  Luther  and  Calvin  were  in  I'eligiou.  Stmngo  disjiensation  of 
Providence  ! — thifl  stera  and  uncompromiaing  refonner  of  composition,  contour,  and  coiouring  was  a 
near  relative  of  Boucher  !  The  latest  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  corrupted  the  course  of  art  in 
France — the  maBt«r,  indeed,  in  whose  che/i-d'teuwe  concludes  the  long  saturnaUa  of  sensualism 
— wjia  the  collateral  ancestor  of  tho  great  i-egenerator  of  the  French  Schooh  Boucher  waa  the  gi-and- 
uncle  of  Louis  David,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1748. 

Although  enrolled  at  an  early  age  among  the  students  of  the  National  College,  our  i)ainter  made 
but  little  pi-ogress  in  clasbical  literature.  Entirely  possessed  with  the  spii'it  of  painting,  his  copy-books 
wei-e  always  filled  with  tikcueasea  instead  of  Dvtiii  j  and  he  ever  preferred  intpmvising  a  Scipio  or  a 
Hannibal  in  the  fiill  panoply  of  war  to  retailing  the  imaginative  speeches  that  Livy  has  put  into 
their  mouths. 

His  father,  who  was  a  habei'dashor,  was  killed  iu  &  duel  when  David  waa  only  nine  years  of  age, 
and  a  maternal  imclo  became,  in  consequence,  his  guardian,  who,  discovering  iu  David  much  quickneaa 
of  [wrcejition  and  judgment,  wished  to  make  an  artist  of  liis  nephew.  But  genius,  like  fate,  is  jitc- 
sistible,  and  the  incipient  painter  had  ah-eady  too  great  a  consciousness  of  hia  own  power  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  an  uncle  who  had  only  half  appreciated  his  natural  gifts.  One  day  his  mother  Bent 
him  with  a  letter  to  his  grand-uncle  Boucher,  who  was  at  the  moment  of  David's  arrival  putting  the 
finishing  stroke  to  one  of  those  voluptuous  figui-es,  which,  although  objectionable  in  many  lespects, 
had  nevertheless  a  meiit  of  their  own.     The  mete  sight  of  the  palette  and  easel  was  enough  to  excite 
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the  imagination  of  the  young  aspirant,  who  gazed  in  a  kind  of  rapture  upon  the  picture  while  Boucher 
was  reading  his  letter. 

The  enthusiaam  of  David  excited  a  liveiy  interest  in  Boucher,  who  kindly  undertook  tlie  artistic 
education  of  his  grand-nephew.     Finding,  however,  in  hia  pupil  a  loftier  genius  and  a  purer  taste  than 


he  himself  posseBsed,  and  feeling  that  such  instnictions  as  he  could  give  would  be  rather  prejudicial 
than  otherwise,  he  generously  handed  him  over  to  Yien,  with  a  confession  of  bis  own  inability  ti 
improve  him. 

In  1772  we  find  David  contending  for  the  Boman  prize  of  painting.    But  his  genius  was  not  yi^t 
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Hi 


matured,  and  he  had,  moreover,  for  his  judges  the  very  tribunal  he  was  one  day  destined  to  overthrow. 
He  Bustained  in  consequence  two  successive  defeats. 

Bitter  and  discouraging  were  the  trials  and  struggles  of  those  two  unsuccessful  years.     His  studies 
were  often  interrupted  by  the  inadequacy  of  his  means,  and  the  privations  of  penury  added  poignancy 


to  the  sense  of  the  injustice  of  hia  judges.  Relief,  however,  oflen  comes  from  a  quarter  whence  it  is 
least  expected.  Inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Frovidence  ! — ^the  gruirdian  angel  of  David  was  an  oi>era- 
dancer  I  The  celebrated  Guimard,  at  that  time  tlie  idol  of  Paris,  who  held  iu  subjection  all  the 
butterflies  of  the  court,  and  all  the  hangers-on  of  the  Prince  Soubise,  whose  fortune  she  was  dissipating. 
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had  just  taken  possession  of  a  palace  called  the  Temple  of  Terpsichore,  which  had  been  built  expressly 
for  her  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  a  little  paradise,  in  which,  to  be  a  guest  at  her  suppers,  was  reckoned 
the  ne  pliui  ultra  of  hapj)iness. 

Frangonard,  that  exquisite  painter  of  grace  and  love,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  decoration  of  this 
temple.  The  dancer,  however,  and  her  decorator  had  just  quarrelled,  and  Frangonard,  who  had  i)ainted 
the  lovely  Guimard  as  a  laughing  Terpsichore,  contrived  to  enter  unperceived,  and  to  tninsfonn  tlie 
figure  of  the  fair  one  into  that  of  a  Fuiy.  When  Guimard  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  offensive 
caricature,  she  was  beside  herself  with  rage ;  and,  forgetting  how  much  the  passion  into  which  she 
had  thrown  herself  increased  her  likeness  to  Tisiphone,  she  launched  out,  before  her  friends,  invectives 
against  the  painter.  The  company,  however,  instead  of  sympathising  with  her  wrongs,  only  laughed; 
and  Fi-angonard,  ha\ing  thus  gratified  his  revenge,  declined  to  comjilete  the  decorations  of  the  temple, 
and  David  was,  in  consequence,  appointed  his  successor. 

One  morning,  when  David  was  busy  at  work,  the  fair  Guimard  perceived  that  her  painter  was 
thoughtful  and  uneasy  in  his  mind.  She  kindly  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  David  then 
confessed  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  the  models,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  result  of 
another  trial  of  his  skill.  The  kind-hearted  girl  at  once  begged  his  acceptance  of  the  sum  he  required. 
The  offer  was  so  touchingly  and  gi'acefully  made  that  David  could  not  refuse  ;  and,  procuring  at  once 
the  necessaiy  means,  he  again  entered  the  lists  with  his  successful  competitors.  But  the  sun  did  not 
as  yet  shine  on  his  side  of  the  hedge  ;  and  his  despair  at  a  defeat  which  he  now  sustained  for  the  third 
time  was  so  great,  that,  forgetting  the  advice  given  by  the  wise  fabulist, 

*'  Beware  of  desperate  steps  ;  tbe  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away," 

he  formed  the  terrible  resolution  of  starving  himself  to  death.  His  abode  was  in  the  Lou\Te,  where 
he  shared  with  the  witty  and  inspired  Sedaine  the  apartments  which  the  king  had  assigned  to  his 
favourite  rhymster  in  that  magnificent  palace. 

The  poet,  whose  affection  for  the  painter  was  almost  a.s  gi'eat  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son,  was 
one  day  uneasy  at  the  non-appearance  of  David.  Unable  to  gain  admittance,  and  receiving  no  reply 
to  his  frequent  knocks  at  David's  door,  Sedaine,  in  a  fright,  rushed  after  Doyen,  the  only  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  our  painter.  Roused  at  length  from  his  languor  and 
lethargy  by  the  united  summons  of  his  two  friends,  David  staggered  to  the  door  and  let  them  in- 
They  soon  induced  him  to  abandon  his  suicidal  intentions,  and,  at  their  instigation,  he  competed  once 
more  with  his  rivals;  and  in  the  year  1775  succeeded  in  canying  off  the  great  prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  France. 

Notaire,  who  had  been  the  president  of  the  academy  of  art  at  Rome,  died  that  same  year,  and 
David's  master,  Vien,  was  chosen  to  succeed  liim.  Master  and  pupil  set  out,  in  consequence,  together 
for  Rome,  and  visited  on  their  road  most  of  the  celebrated  galleries  of  Italy.  But  their  enthusia.sm, 
which  had  been  on  the  increase  at  every  city  through  which  they  passed,  did  not  reach  its  climax  till 
they  entered  the  Vatican,  where  David,  in  a  kind  of  raptui'e,  gazed  for  the  fii'st  time  on  those 
exquisite  chefs-cVceuvre  of  which  the  prestige  is  so  much  euchanced  by  time  and  historical 
>  associations. 

He  immediately  set  about  copying  basso-relievos,  antique  statues,  and  Italian  masterpieces ;  but 
'  he  always  selected,  in  every  department,  the  2)urest  models.  There  was  already  a  decided  change  in 
his  manner  of  thinking.  Fi-ance  was,  however,  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  early  impressions  still 
exercised  so  powerfid  an  influence  over  him,  that  he  made  a  beautiful  copy  of  Valentin's  "  Last 
Supper,"  because  he  joyfully  recognised  in  this  master  the  spirit  of  the  French  School,  soflened  and 
modified  by  the  genius  of  Caravagio. 

Wavering  between  past  predilections  and  present  ipspini^tion,  ke  painted  the  picture  of  "  The 
Plague,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  Lazar  House  at  Marseilles.  This  piece,  in  which  we  may  yet 
trace  a  lingering  recollection  of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  exhibits  evident  signs  of  an 
impending  revolution  in  style.  Pompey  Battoni  pronounces  the  plague-stricken  figure  which  occupies 
the  foregroimd  of  the  piece  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  artistic  world  of  Rome  great  changes  were  gradually  taking  place.  Cauova  was  meditating 
a  thorough  reform  in  sculpture,  and  Raphael  Mengs  was  endeavouring,  by  practice^  as  well  as  preo^t, 
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to  resuscitate  in  the  Italian  School  the  purity  of  Baphael  d'TJrbin.  Just  at  this  time  Winckehnan 
produced  his  learned  history  of  art)  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  artistic  principles  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  antiquarian,  multiplied  instances  of  their  superiority  of 
conception  and  execution.  The  tide  of  reaction  had  therefore  set, in,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
reformers  were  soon  to  effect  a  revolution  in  art  as  complete  as  tiiat  which  was  then  taking  place  in 
politics. 

When  David  rettmied  to  iWiC^  in  1780|  his  whole  style  was  so  &r  revolutionised  that  he  no 
longer  chose  his  Bul]|jeoti  tMA  Ireal  liflB,  btlt  from  the  antique,  or  from  models  of  **  the  grand  style." 

••  BBLISARITJB." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  reaction  he  composed  his  celebrated  "  Belisariufl^*'  which  we  have  lepro- 
duced.  The  original  painting  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  piece  is  the  last  indication  he 
gave  of  a  wavering  predilection  for  the  past  It  stands  as  a  landmark  between  the  school  in  which 
Louis  David  had  been  educated  and  that  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  the  founder.  This  piece  is 
in  the  original  of  historical  size,  but,  notwithstanding  the  artistic  adjustment  of  the  drapery  and  the 
merit  of  ike  grouping,  the  whole  picture  loses  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  "  Belisarius  "  of  Van- 
dyck,  who,  imfortunately  for  our  painter,  had  exercised  his  genius  on  the  same  subject  When  Louis  David 
exhibited  his  composition,  some  connoisseurs  inmiediately  produced  an  engraving  from  the  great  Flemisli 
master's  che/'cTceiwre,  and  when  tried  by  this  high  standard  David's  soldier,  who  starts  at  recognising 
in  the  b^gar  before  him  the  general  who  had  so  often  lead  him  on  to  victory,  is  deficient  in  energy  of 

attitude. 

Vandyck's  soldier  personifies  surprise  so  well,  not  only  in  every  lineament  but  in  every  limb,  that 
even  if  his  features  were  veiled,  his  arms  would  still  express  the  amazement  of  his  mind.  David's 
soldier,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  stage-struck  appearance,  and  looks  more  like  a  fifth-rate  actor  "  playing 
his  antics  before  high  heaven,"  than  a  Roman  warrior.  The  public,  nevertheless,  approved  of  the 
piece,  and  carried  David  in  triumph  before  his  picture. 

He  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and  to  fortune.  Pupils  were  eager  to  profit  by  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  rising  genemtion  of  painters  urged  him  to  open  at  once  that  school  which  became  in  a 
few  years  so  popular.  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  "  Painter-in-Ordinary  to  the  King,"  and  assigned 
him  apartments  in  the  Louvra  '  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Academy ;  and  as  the  favour 
of  the  fickle  goddess  always  attracts  the  wealthy  suitors,  David  soon  managed  to  secure  a  bride  in  the 
person  of  a  lovely  young  heiress,  the  daughter  of  an  architect  whom  the  king  had  appointed  surveyor 

of  the  royal  edifices. 

• 

"  THB  OATH  OF  THB  HOEATII." 

In  the  year  1784  the  king  requested  his  Painter-in-Ordinary  to  execute  the  beautifiil  picture 
entitled  "  Tlie  Oath  of  the  Horatii."  David  asked  j)ermission  to  visit  Home,  that  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  painting  the  Bomans  in  their  own  city.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
picture  when  finished  acldeved  a  wonderful  success  among  the  Italian  connoisseurs.  It  was  everywhere 
the  subject  of  conversation.  ''  Cardinals,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,"  says  David,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  at  Paris,  "  honour  my  rara  avis  with  a  visit"  Great,  however,  as  was  the  admiration  which 
''  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii  "  excited  in  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  world,  its  reception  in  Paris  was 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  painter.  M.  d'Angivilliers,  stewatd  of  the  king^s  household,  a  conceited, 
pragmatical  ignoramus,  who^  because  he  had  acquired  a  smattering  of  the  gargon  of  connoisseurship, 
imagined  himself  a  judge  of  pictures^  affisoted  to  deBpise  David's  ptodaotlQtL  &e  declared  that  he 
disapproved  of  all  the  innovationii  of  ^d  Hew  ttyla  Measuring  the  oobtos  of  the  {neture  as  he  would 
the  cloth  of  a  coat^  and  finding  that  it  was  thirteen  instead  of  ten  feet  brood,  he  affected  much  arro- 
gance, and  upbraided  David  with  having  surpassed  the  limits  assigned  to  his  piece.  The  painter 
laconically  bode  him  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  it  down  to  the  proper  size.  To  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  French  connoisseurs  by  "  The  Oath  of  the  Horatiif  we  must  take  into 
aooount  the  predilections  of  the  times.  People  accustomed  to  the  effeminate  productions  of  David's 
contemporaries^  in  which  the  stereotyped  Sybarite  has  scarcely  even  the  merit  of  mannerism,  were 
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Htartled  at  the  midden  apparition  of  those  manly^  figures  in  a  Roman  interior  which  arc&eologicd 
research  has  repiwlnced  with  historical  acciii-acy,  and  which  forms  bo  admirable  a  stage  for  one  of  thoK 
ancient  dramas  of  which  the  modem  world  has  acknowledged  the  grandeur  and  impresaiveness.  Evei? 
one  marvelled  at  the  audacity  of  a  painter  who  could  thus  conjure  up  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 


dents of  classical  history,  and  resuscitate,  togetherwith  the  costumes  of  that  distant  epoch,  tbo  mannen, 
the  architecture,  and  the  genius  of  the  early  Romans.  It  was  like  passing  from  the  namb;  pamby  of 
the  spasmodic  school  of  poetry  to  the  vigorous  rhythm  of  a  Milton,  or  from  the  palling  common-places 
of  Dorat  to  the  majestic  metre  of  a  Gomeille.     To  the  critics  of  the  present  age,  who  require  in  a 
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picture  lees  atiShees  and  more  elabomte  eicecutioo,  the  sharp  outline,  the  close  imitation  of  each  figure 
bj  its  neighbour,  the  forced  and  painful  rigidity  of  the  hands  and  feet,  vMch  extends  to  each  individnal 
finger  and  toe,  appear  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but  tlien  what  a  contrast  do  they  not  oSer  to  the 
materid  of  the  productions  of  a  time  in  which  were  seen  nothing  but  indecent  subjects  treated  in  a  most 
lascivious  manner. 

A  well-known  critic  has   accused   David    of  historical    inaccuracy  in  the  composition   of  the 


bockgroond  of  his  piece,  but  he  has  defended  himself  with  a  skill  which  shows  how  well  he  had 
mastered  every  detail  of  his  subject.  Plutarch  he  had  by  heart;  most  of  the  Roman  classics  ha  had 
read  j  Livy  was  liis  favourite  author.  He  is,  in  consequence,  never  at  &ult  in  anything  that  relates  to 
antique  usages  or  fashions.  So  great  indeed  was  his  reputation  for  Us  knowledge  of  Boman  antiquities 
that  he  inaugurated  that  imitation  of  a  classical  age  in  dress  and  decoration  at  Paris,  which  dates  from 
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his  tima  It  was  indeed  only  after  the  exhibition  of  "  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii  "  that  classical  orna- 
ments became  the  rage,  and  that  ike  sons  and  daughters  of  fashion  furnished  their  abodes  in  the 
style  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  quaffed  l^eir  wine  out  of  Herculanean  poctda,  and  lighted  their  rooms  with 
the  candelabra  of  the  Villa  Albana.  Men  wore  buskins  for  boots,  and  women  chlamyds  for  cloaks^ 
and  for  the  first  time  the  massive  furniture  of  our  ancestors  gave  place  to  statues,  medals,  and  Etruscan 
urns.  On  the  stage,  the  draTnatis  persanm  gf  the  tragedy  were  accoutred  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  febulous  or  authentic  history.  It  was  David  who  clothed  the  form  of  Brutus  with  that 
classical  toga  in  which  Talma  made  his  appearance  on  the  boards  before  an  astonished  audience.  It 
was  David,  and  not  Talma,  who  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  scenic  dress,  and  showed  the  absurdity 
of  giving  red-heeled  shoes  to  Nero,  and  a  slashed  pourpoint  to  Leontes  or  Germanicus. 

"THE  SABINE  WIVES." 

This  picture  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  furnishes  another  proof,  in  its  elaborate  details,  of 
the  antiquarian  accuracy  of  the  French  master.  But  if  wo  are  to  consider  it  as  the  work  of  the  chief 
of  the  new  school,  some  discoimt  must  be  substracted  from  the  enormous  reputation  it  has  achieved. 
There  is  in  the  piece  neither  action,  chiaro-oscuro,  nor  any  of  that  handicraft  which  puts  into  play 
the  great  machinery  of  historical  painting.  The  figures  of  the  warriors  are  not  the  stalwart  frames  of 
the  ancestoi*s  of  those  who  subdued  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Gauls.  How  could  so  graceful  and 
slender  a  frame  as  that  of  Bomulus,  who  figures  in  the  foreground,  have  been  reared  in  those  clumsy, 
massive,  and  primeval  abodes  which  crown  the  beetling  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  ?  Who  would 
recognise  in  this  well-trained  hero  of  so  delicate  a  construction,  so  fine  a  skin,  and  accoutred  with  so 
much  care  and  elegance,  the  foster-child  of  the  she  wolf  of  Home,  the  founder  of  that  barbarous  colony 
of  banditti,  destined  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  world  1  Who  would  guess  that  the  hand  of  him 
who  wields  so  artistically  the  lance  had  shed  the  blood  of  his  brother  Bemus  ? 

In  subjects  of  this  kind  Boussin  is  more  natural,  more  truthful,  more  historicaL  David  makes  of 
his  heroes  gladiators,  who  have  been  taught  to  fight  and  to  die  in  graceful  attitudes  before  an  admiring 
crowd  ;  while  Boussin's  men-at-arms  are  clumsy,  brutal,  and  almost  undisciplined.  Their  gestures  and 
actions  are  in  harmony  with  their  appearance,  and  they  move  naturally  if  not  nobly.  His  "  Bape  of 
the  Sabines"  is  a  rude  melee,  in  which  each  struggles  with  the  other,  and  di-ags  off  the  reluctant  and 
lovely  captives, 

'*  Who  know  not  they  are  fair.'* 

David's  heroines  are  decked  out  with  care  and  taste.  They  are  artificial  creatures  who  seem  even  to 
have  acquired  a  coquettish  way  of  dishevelling  their  tresses.  There  is  an  air  of  the  actress  about  them, 
and  their  attitude  is  too  studied  to  be  effective. 

But  although  in  the  foregroimd  there  are  the  defects  we  have  mentioned,  the  skill  of  the  great 
master  is  discoverable  in  the  middle  distance.     The  aged  warrior,  who  sheathes  his  blood-stained  sword 

the  hoary  grandam,  who  lays  bare  her  withered  breast  that  had  suckled  Romans — and  the  mother 

who  holds  on  high  between  the  contending  hosts  the  child,  which  is  the  pledge  that  must  reconcile 
them,  are  the  efforts  of  genius. 

If  the  "  Sabine  Wives "  cannot  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  masterpiece  because  it  has  neither 
probable  action,  conventional  style,  nor  chiaro-oscuro,  the  figures,  when  taken  separately,  are  faultless 
models.  The  Bomulus  is  the  reverse  view  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  with  helmet^  spear,  and  buckler. 
The  figures  are  all  personifications  of  youth,  loveliness,  purity,  and  simplicity.  The  painter  has 
preserved  the  serpentine  line  of  beauty  in  their  forms,  and  they  have  an  air  of  calmness  and  dignity 
which  is  redoleut  of  Olympus.  The  children,  and  especially  the  child  who,  crawling  on  the  ground, 
smiles  as  he  raises  his  head  and  gazes  on  the  ghastly  but  glittering  panoply  of  war,  are  beautifully 
designed  and  fijiished.  The  eyes  beam  with  the  light  of  life,  and  the  cheeks  have  the  carnation  hues 
of  infantine  health.  The  horses  are  less  deserving  of  praise ;  they  are  not  of  that  classical  type  whidi 
it  was  so  essential  to  preserve  in  a  piece  of  this  kind,  and  their  historical  deficiencies  are  not  redeemed 
by  the  truthfulness  of  their  appearance  or  colouring. 

The  horses  of  Bhidias  were  not  yet  known.  David  had  been  dead  many  years  when  the  Elgin 
marbles  first  enriched  the  art  treasures  of  our  own  country  and  became  popular  in  France  through  Uie 
medium  of  innumerable  engravings. 
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"THE   DEATH    OP    SOCRATES." 

Pavid,  with  all  his  gifts,  natural  and  acquired,  waA  nevertheless  an  unbeliever.  He  %ures  most 
unenviably  as  a  regicide  in  the  darkest  page  of  the  history  of  France.  One  of  that  frantic  generation 
who  "  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime,"  he  joined  in  the  vain  crusade  waged  against  gospel  truth 
by  those  who  had  impiously  constituted  themselves  "  the  age  of  reason."  He  unblushingly  avows  him- 
self an  infidel,  and  declares  that  he  esteems  Raphael  above  all  other  painters,  not  because  he  had  treated 
divine  models  with  an  inspired  pencil,  but  because  he  had  Dianaged  to  invest  with  the  halo  of  his  own 
genius  subjects  in  which  he  (David)  took  no  interest.  Imagining  himself  a  philosopher,  when  in  the 
sacred  definition  of  the  term  ho  was  a  "  fool,"  fo ;  he  had  .said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  he  made  of 
Socrates  a  kind  of  idol,  and  of  patriotism  a  religious  institution.  The  heroes  of  his  fancy  were  Junius 
Brutus,  Horatius,  and  Leonidas,  and  if  he  lias  exhibited  none  of  the  softening  influences  of  Christianity, 
none  of  the  gallantry  of  chivalry,  he  has  in  some  measure  compensated  for  the  deficiency  by  the  Grecian 
contour  of  his  statues  and  the  attic  beauty  of  his  models.  How  charming  is  the  purity  of  the  forms 
which  figure  on  his  canvas  with  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  statues  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
Since  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Riiphael  d'Urbin  the  world  has  produced  no  painter  but  David 
who  could  have  described  so  classically  and  yet  so  touchingly  "  The  Death  of  Socrates."  The  Athenian 
philosopher  is  arguing  with  his  disciples  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  when  the  messenger  of  the 
eleven  hands  him,  with  averted  face,  the  fatal  bowl.  The  philosopher  accejits  with  his  right  hand  the 
poison  without  turning  his  eyes  fifom  those  whom  he  is  addressing.  Entirely  engrossed  by  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  will  not  pause  for  any  sublunary  consideration.  His  left  hand 
raised  to  heaven  indicates  plainly  the  subject  of  his  argument,  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  he  receives 
the  hemlock  shows  the  unrufljed  resignation  of  the  man.  The  hour  is  sunset — a  sunset  to'which 
even  the  glowing  language  of  our  own  poet  can  add  no  glory. 

*'0n  such  aa  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cjast 
When,  Athens  !   here  thy  wisest  looked  his  last; 
How  "^^'atched  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  murdered  sage's  latest  day. 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes; 
Gloom  o*er  the  lovely  land  he  seemed  to  pour. 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frowned  before; 
But  e'er  he  sunk  below  Cithaeron's  head 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaflfed — the  spirit  fled^ 
The  soul  of  him  who  scorne  J  to  fear  and  fly, 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die  !'* 

At  first  David  had  painted  Socrates  holding  the  cup  which  the  messenger  in  tears  offers  him,  but 
Andrew  Ch6nier,  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Socrates,  said,  "  No  ;  he  will  only  drink 
of  the  bowl  when  he  has  finished  his  discourse."  Around  the  great  heathen  philosopher  are  collected 
his  school  of  disciples.  Their  admiration  of  the  man  is  only  equalled  by  their  grief  for  his  loss.  The 
younger  portion  of  them  are  the  most  demonstrative  in  their  sorrow,  while  those  who  have  already 
acquired,  under  the  disci2)line  of  Socmtes,  the  habit  of  repressing  their  emotions,  are  hanging  with 
mute  attention  upon  his  last  words. 

Plato,  wrapped  in  his  cloak  and  with  liis  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He 
cannot  trust  himself  to  look  round.  He  knows  that  his  face  would  reveal  the  struggle  within.  In  the 
background  are  the  stairs  of  the  prison,  along  which  the  family  of  Socrates,  who  have  taken  a  final 
farewell,  are  compelled  to  retire. 

It  ia  a  great  pity  that  the  working  up  of  this  wonderful  masterpiece  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  conception.  Poussin  had  inculcated  that  principle  of  consistency  between  the  ton©  of  the 
colouring  and  the  character  of  the  subject  which  he  himself  so  successfully  put  into  practice.  He 
would  have  given  a  Dorian  severity  of  tint  to  "The  Death  of  Socrates;"  and,  to  render  his  piece 
more  touching,  would  have  made  it  less  attractive.  David,  on  the  other  hand,  in  studying  the  embel- 
lishment of  his  chef-iTceuvrey  has  so  &r  diminished  the  effect  by  too  great  a  refinement  in  the  details 
of  the  colouring  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  merit  of  this  composition,  and  acknowledge  that 
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there  is  nothing  eqn&l  or  second  to  it  in  Uie  repertoin  of  any  sdiool  ot  fftinting,  Ha  critic  most  judge 
of  it  bj  tlie  engraving,  and  not  the  original  picture. 


J.  LOPS  DAVID. 


"POPE    Plus    VII," 


The  portrait  of  Piua  TIT.,  which  we  now  reproduce,  waa  paint«d  at  P-aris  in  1804,  and-fomoB  part 
of  the  art  treasures  of  the  muaeum  of  the  Louvre.  This  piece  has  been  much  over  estimated.  '  Tlib 
fignre  of  the  old  man  is  artistically  drawn,  and  nature  is  fidthfully  represented  in  a  style  at  once  boH. 
and  oorrect.     The  hands,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  faultless  portion  of  the  whole' conc^tion,  are  after 


the  manner  of  Philip  of  Champagne,  but  more  truthfully  drawn.     Tlie  piece,  however,  taken  an  a  whole, 
is  but  an  imitation  of  the  Flemish  School,  and  luui  8ciu>»ly  any  of  the  characteristics  of  David's  style. 

"If  o'er  his  fair,  bhiad  btow  are  irronght 
The  inlcrsected  lines  of  thongkt, 
ThoM  furrowB  which  the  burning  shin 
Of  BOTTaw  ploughs  untimelj-  there,' 
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the  effect  is  bronght  about  rather  in  spite  of  the  painter  than  through  his  agencr,  for  David  has  only 
reproduced,  with  the  inexpressive  accuracy  of  the  photograph,  the  well-defined  traits — the  harsh 
features,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  refinement — the  Italian  idiosyncxasy  of  the 
the  face,  and  expressive  elevation  of  its  dark  eye-brows. 

The  portrait  is  a  pleasing  subject  for  contemplation,  but  the  well-known  beauty  of  the  original,  his 
highly  intellectual  expression,  his  rank  and  world-wide  celebrity  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce 
a  pleasing  picture.    David  was,  even  with  a  Pope  for  hLs  sitter,  what  he  could  never  avoid  being,  a  skilfiil 
draughtsman,  and  a  masler  of  unrivalled  experience  in  the  art  of  modelling.     But  the  stady  of  the 
outward  form  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  the  painter^s  faculties,  for  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  idealism  in  the  composition.     The  Pius  YII.  of  our  own  Lawrence  is,  on  the  contnur, 
redolent  of  poetry  and  grandeur.     The  head,  which  is  full  of  life,  is  radiant  with  intelligence,  and  ih&e 
is  lightning  in  the  glance.     The  genius  of  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  beams  firom  his  eyes, 
and  redeems  the  plebeian  heaviness  of  the  chin  and  the  sensual  thickness  of  the  lips.  Instead  of  represent- 
ing him  as  David  had  done,  quietly  seated  beside  a  wall,  and  without  any  of  the  insignia  of  sovereignty, 
except  the  imperial  purple  of  Rome,  LawTence  introduces  to  us  this  prince  of  the  church  muTOuiided 
with  splendour  and  arrned  with  all  the  marvels  of  the  Vatican.     If  there  is  anxiety  in  his  attitude — ^if 
there  is  a  troubled  light  in  his  eye — if  his  whole  person  is  indicative  of  the  unsettled  state  of  his  mind, 
the  reason  of  all  tliis  is  obvious.     The  painter  was  anxious  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the  stonnv 
career  of  that  celebrated  pontiff. 

*' NAPOLEON  CROSSING  THE  ALPS." 

Of  tfiis  inspired  chef-d' (zuvre  there  are  no  less  than  four  different  copies  by  the  artist  htmi^A^f,  Xhe 
one  ^m  which  our  engraving  is  taken  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  This  is  the  most  grai^bie  of 
all  David's  masterpieces.  The  painter  has  given  to  his  chef-d' ceuvre  all  the  powers  of  his  mind— -oil  the 
resources  of  bis  art — all  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  passage  of  Mount  St 
Bernard  by  the  first  consul  of  the  French  republic,  ambition  had  not  yet  urged  the  hero  of  Kareogo  to 

'*  Wade  through  slaaghter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercj  on  mankind." 


He  WW  then  the  beau-ideal  of  David's  revolutionary  fancy — a  patriot  warrior,  triumphant  over  the 
tyranny  of  the  oppressor,  and  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  liberty  all  the  promptings  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion. At  the  time  when,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal  and  Charlemagne,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Alps^  he 
wa»  verifying  the  truth  of  our  poet's  inspired  verse  : — 

*'  For  freedom^B  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  bafQed  oft  is  ever  won. 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid— 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  columns  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command — 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land.'* 

So  SUM  the  poet  about  the  heroes  of  Greece,  and  so  thought  republican  David  ajbout  tie  beardless  consul 

he  has  painted  on  that  fiery  clmrger,  who,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  high  mission,  seams  to  swene 

beneath  the  weight  of  the  great  conqueror  whom  fickle  fortune  is  now  hurrying  on  to  victory  over  the 

trackless  sunmiits  of  the  Alps.     The  patriot  painter  would  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the  purple 

tyrant. 

"  When  the  soldier  citizen 
Swayed  not  o*er  his  fellow  men, 
Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 
Where  glory  smiled  on  freedom's  soO| 
Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 
With  that  youthful  chief  competed  I 
Who  could  boast  oV  France  defeated, 
Till  lone  iyrannj  commanded — 
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Till  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  hero  sank  into  the  king? 
Then  he  felll    So  perish  all 
Who  woald  men  by  man  enthrall! 
And  then,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plame, 
Whose  realm  refosed  thee  e*en  a  tomb, 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
Jfrance  o*er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name.** 

Such  is  the  view  which  even  Frenchmen,  greedy  as  they  are  of  glory,  and  notwithstanding  their 
hero-worship  of  their  great  idol,  iake  of  the  step  which  converted  a  patriot  hero  into  a  purple  tyrant. 

David  exulted  in  the  part  which  he  himself  took  in  producing  that  terrible  social  convulsion  which 
Edmund  Burke  calls  "  the  greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  or  shattered  this  globe  of 
ours."  His  pencil,  his  pen,  his  time,  his  genius,  his  labour  were  all  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  great 
revolution-  His  "Oath  of  the  Tennis  Coiu-t"  is  a  piece  in  wliicli  he  introduces  Baraave,  Mirabeau, 
and  Robespierre.  This  production  was  so  much  approved  of  by  the  "  Convention  "  that  they  ordered 
it  to  be  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly. 

David  was  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the  "  Conveutiou  Nationale,"  and  as  he  caused  the  abo- 
lition of  the  post  of  "President  of  the  Academy  of  Ait  at  Koine,"  his  influences  among  his  confreres 
must  have  been  very  great. 

He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XYI.,  and  he  has  immort^dised  the  assassination  of 
Lepelletier- Saint- Fargeau  by  a  chef-d'oeuvre  entitled  "The  Last  ^[onients  of  Lepelletier.'*  The 
murdered  man  is  stretched  at  leugth  in  the  foregroimd  of  the  piece,  and  the  sword  that  pierces  through 
his  side  divides  a  paper  inscribed  with  the  significant  words,  "  I  vote  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant." 

His  piece  of  "Marat  Expiring"  is  a  triumph  of  artistic  skill,  and  plainly  shows  how  great  an 
admiration  even  so  gifted  a  man  as  David  could  feel,  with  a  mind  distorted  by  political  prejudices, 
for  the  greatest  miscreant  the  world  ever  produced.  His  "  Festival  in  Honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being  "  cost  him  a  five  months*  imprisonment  after  the  defeat  of  the  extreTne  gauche  party  to  which  he 
belont^ed.  But  art  enjoys  a  kind  of  political  indemnity,  and  as  liis  friends  were  many  and  powerful, 
and  the  purity  of  his  private  life  well  attested,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

"The  Distribution  of  the  Eagles,"  and  the  "Coronation,"  were  subjects  which  he  painted  at  the 
request  of  the  first  Napoleon  for  large  sums.  Pius  the  VII.  is  not  as  he  was  originally  represented  by 
David  for  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  tliat  the  painter  made  liim  raise  his  hand  as  though 
he  were  pronouncing  a  blessing  ;  "  For,"  said  Napoleon,  in  his  laconic  manner,  "  I  have  not  brought 
him  fi-om  such  a  distance  for  nothing." 

The  very  day  that  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris  the  painter  finished  his  "  Leonidas."  There  was 
somethin<T  more -than  chance  in  this  coincidence.  David,  no  doubt,  meant  that  his  picture  of  "Ther- 
mopylae "  should  bear  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  the  French  metropolis. 

In  181G  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  compelled  the  old  republican  painter  to  quit  his  country. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Brussels,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years  beloved  and  esteemed  by  eveiybody 
who  knew  him.  He  refused  a  very  lucrative  and  flattering  oflfer  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  preferring 
the  independence  of  his  home  and  the  painter- worship  of  the  pupils  he  was  instnicting,  to  the  favour 
of  kings.     He  died  on  the  29th  of  December,  1825,  in  the  seventy- eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  government  of  the  restoration  were  naturally  implacable  towards  a  man  who  had  voted  the 
death  of  the  martyred  king,  and  who  had  therefore  been  with  malice  preperrvBt  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
parricide.  They  would  not  repeal  his  sentence  of  exile,  and  refused  to  allow  his  ashes  to  be  buried 
in  France. 

HIS  MERITS. 

David  was  almost  as  great  in  design  and  style  as  Kubens  was  in  imagination  and  colouring.  But 
he  had  no  original  mode  of  execution — at  one  time  imitating  Valentin  or  Van  der  Wer^  and  at 
another  Domenichino,  of  whose  peiirly  gray,  without  warmth  or  spirit,  he  was  very  fond.  At  the  close 
of  his  career  he  adopted  a  good  deal  of  the  manner  of  the  Flemish  School,  and  devoted  himself  to 
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colouring.  He  was  of  an  imitative  uature ;  and  hia  residence  for  so  manf  years  in  the  laud  of  Rubeiis 
accoimtst  fir  liis  predilection  so  late  in  life  for  whnt  ho  had  bo  long  ncg1ect<.-d  or  deaijiacd.  But  the 
chief  att  ruction  of  David  in  the  high  morality  of  his  style.  No  imiiiter  of  any  school  haa  been  as  moceoifiil 
ns  he  was  in  making  the  art  of  juiiiiting  the  medium  for  inculcating  noble  and  generous  seatfaottito 


Hia  artistic  career— or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  successful  portion  of  it— w»  pMaed  amid  the  fovnA 
excitement,  the  high  BBpirationis  the  paralyaing  terrors,  the  Moody  dinoiieinent,mad  the  galling  diwippauit- 
mcnts  of  the  firrt  revolution.  But  the  inhuman  exeeasefl  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished  do  sot 
8oem  to  have  influeaood  him,  except  in  oao  or  two  iaitaiuMi,  to  which  wo  haw  aliwdy  di»wa  »tt«iitiwi 
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in  his  chanu!t«r  of  painter.  He  ia  ;«  inijiiiwtivc  on  the  canvas  m  lie  va»  in  the  "  Convention."  David 
owes  his  imiiiortiility  more  perhajJii  tu  tliu  rfjmtation  of  tLe  Kcbuul  of  wliich  ho  was  the  founder  than 
to  the  niL-rit  of  his  owii  itias1oii>ieceM.  Tlie  overjioworing  iiiHueiite  which  lie  exercised  over  the  most 
remarkable  epoch  in  Fitncli  hi.itoiy  is  liis  gi-cwtfjat  glory,  l£is  ]irefitige  waa  not  sinijily  national,  it 
was  Eurojieati.  He  efl'ectoil  a  iTVohitinn  in  eiery  style  of  i>.iintiiig.  He  convinced  the  artists  of  the 
Flemish  School  that  dniwing  is  ^is  in^ci's.-«iry  un  ingredient  of  success  in  imiutiiig  an  colouring  ;  and  he 

pci'suuded  tlio  Italians  tliat  there  ia  more 
artistic  merit  in  classical  than  in  Catholic 
ma-stcrpieccs. 

In  France  ho  made  painting  the  medium 
of  moral  instruction ;  and  he  effected  an 
entire  change  in  fashion,  furniture,  decora- 
tion, and  dress. 

David  will,  therefore,  live  in  the  memory 
of  hia  grateful  countrymen  as  well  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  his  masterpieces  as  of  th« 
popularity  of  the  style  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  If,  however,  the  influence  he  ex- 
erted over  the  spirit  of  his  age  should  grow 
"  small  by  d^rees  and  beautifully  leas,"  the 
gemua  h«  has  displayed  in  "  The  Deatii  of 
Socrates  "  would  etill  immortalise  hia  name. 
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LANTARA. 

'IMON  MATHURIN  LANTARA was ontof  that recklessfratemityofroyaterers 
who,  with  much  genius  but  no  judgment,  spent  fi-eely  what  they  earned  easily, 
but  who  were  too  otluii  destined  to  languish  in  the  hospital  in  tbeir  jiasaage 
Iroiu  the  t^iveni  to  the  tomb.  Poeterity,  liowever,  which  looks  to  effects 
without  aiialy^iug  causes,  is  &ithfiil  in  its  atlegiusco  to  those  artistic 
ajiundthrift^. 

Laiitiii:i,  whoaa  name  has  been  handed  down  to  ub  as  the  tyjie  of  these 

tavcni-fi-c'iueuting  paintera,  and  who  is  a  kind  of  bye-woi-d  in  Franco  for  "  waste 

and  isaiit,"  was  one  of  tlie  most  favoured  of  the  eons  of  genius.      Indigent, 

Indolent,  and,  worse  than  all,  indulging    in  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink,  he  always 

preserved  iinimpaii'cd  his  adoration  of  nature  uid  his  love  of  art. 

His  early  history  is  veiy  little  known,  for  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  LouIb 
XV.,  he  achieved  liis  first  success  in  Pan%  no  one  could  tell  whenoe  he  came  or  who  he  was, 
and  he  seems  himself  to  have  had  some  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

AccorJing  to  the  most  authentic  report,  he  first  saw  the  light  at  Montargis  or  Fon'jiineblean, 
in  the  year  1745.  But  it  in,  in  reality,  of  little  importance  whether  he  was  bom  at  Montai^  or 
^loutiiulvin,  at  Fontainebleau  or  Encamps.  His  father  was,  we  btdieve,  a  dgn-paintflr,  quite  incapable 
of  giving  Ilia  son  any  instiiictionH  in  art.  Always  of  an  inquiring  mind,  but  especially  interested  in 
watching  the  phenomena  of  the  riising  and  setting  aun,  LautAi-a  whiled  away  the  long  an-1  dreamy  days 
of  youth  in  loitering  along  the  lonely  lanes  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  in  dozing  in  its  gra.tsy  glades, 
and  in  gazing  with  a  kind  of  rapturous  delight  upon  the  golden  glories  of  the  evening  tiky.  Those 
inRfiiring  rambles  which  Claude  Lorrain  mo  delighted  in  among  the  classic  monuments  and  crumbling 
tombs  which  chamcterise  the  approaches  of  the  Eternal  City,  Ijnntaiu  imitated  on  a  smaller  scaie  and 
under  a  less  genial  :*ky. 

Thei-e  is,  indeed,  all  the  difturence  between  the  merits  of  the  productions  of  the  two  painters  that 
ihero  is  between  tlie  beauty  of  the  Campagua  of  Kome  and  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I^ntara  was  a 
dreamer.  We  can  finil  mi  other  term  whicli  BuiHciently  defines  that  restlessness  of  miiid  that  was 
always  actuating  liiiii.  ]'^\'or  in  quest  of  poetiy,  his  life  was  spent  in  tlie  fond  chase.  Some  seek  for 
poetic  inspii-ation  in  love ;  some  in  labour.  Hu  pui-sued  the  ifffiU  /ataus  even  in  the  tavern.  He 
took  up  Ills  abode  at  h.  glo'imy  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Chuntre,  which  he  genei-aUy  quitted  betimes  for  a 
morning  lumble  thi-oiigli  the  tield.^  Ho  was  scarcely  ever  at  work,  but  always  on  the  watch ;  and 
never  returned  to  the  confinement  of  the  city  until  compelled  by  hunger.  Half  intoxicated  already 
by  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  foliage  he  had  been  iiihiiliug,  the  cheap  wine,  in  which  he  freely 
indulged  at  the  tir.st  low  pot-liouwi  he  reaelKtl,  soon  overpowei-ed  him.  At  other  times,  he  would  shut 
hiiil'ielf  uji  in  bin  gh"imy  gai'i-et  for  weeks  together,  without  onco  .stiiTing  out. 

(such  W11.S  r.;inliini'>4  unrei-r.  When  jind  how  he  managed  to  work,  no  one  can  exactly  tell.  Bui 
one  tiling  i»  cliMr  (tbr  the  ]i.iucity  of  his  pruduction-:  prove  the  fact),  that  he  painted  ns  little  as  pos- 
sible. E\t'ry  nviu  must  \\\v,  although  the  cynical  Voltaire,  wluin  reminded  of  that  axiom  by  a  beggar, 
dedai-ed  diat  he  .lid  not  sec  the  necessity. 

Lantaiii,  comjielied  by  want,  sold  wime  of  his  landscajica  to  gi'eedy  pioture-fanciei-s,  to  amateurs, 
and  neighbours,  who.  eager  to  make  a  good  bai^in,  bought  at  a  mere  song  what  they  sold  fbr  a 
i-onnd  sum. 

"BETUKNISa  FROM  MABKBT." 
An  artist  so  constituted  by  nature  was  certain  to  sttooeed  in  tandao^  ;  fbr  msn  ir)io  cars  ndtMr 
En-  fome,  fortune,  nor  reputation,  arc  always  acdent  loTera  of  natfire,  if  thRf  hare  4  Cmius  for  pan^ 
ipg.  The  country  is  to  them  everything  ;  a  sultitltute  iw  idl  the  lieqa^iidfl  tjoi  in  wfcleli  the  domMLi>- 
man  r^oicea.  They  live  upon  the  effects  of  lij^t  and  shads ;  iM  ft  i*  «t  Oftee  their  pride  and  tilt- 
secret  of  their  success.  The  rays  of  the  setting  snn  are  for  them  a  min*  of  goH  ;  and  the  [mle  moon- 
besniM  a  rich  vein  of  silver. 
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How  earnestly  and  patiently  must  he  not  have  studied  the  effects  of  the  rising  moon,  to  have  pro- 
duced the  striking  and  poetical  illustration  of  that  beautiful  phenomenon  from  which  our  engraving  is 

copied. 

'*  It  la  the  hovLT  when  from  the  boogba 
The  DigbiiogaIe*s  high  note  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hoar  when  loyen*  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  erery  whispered  word ; 
And  gentle  winds  and  waters  near 
Make  mane  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met ; 
And  on  the  ware  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  line ; 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  f»)'3cure, 
So  8oftly  dark,  and  darkly  prre, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.** 

The  flood  of  silvery  light  gives  almost  a  frosted  appeavanci*  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The' whol« 
scene  is  highly  poetical,  and  provas  how  great  must  have  been  the  painter's  ap[)reoiatioii  of  the  pale 
charms  of  Cynthia.  Lantara  was  more  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  the  star.^,  of  the  shadowy  myste- 
ries of  the  "  gloaming,"  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  than  of  any  inamorata  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Often  might  he  be  seen  in  the  evening,  motionless  as  a  statue,  on  the  "  Pont-neuf,"  watching,  in  a  kind 
of  holy  trance,  the  declining  sun,  as  it  cast  on  the  broad  river  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  arches, 
or  broke  in  a  thousand  scintillations  on  the  glittering  ripples  of  the  river.  Sometimes  his  feelinga 
would  so  completely  overcome  him  that  he  would  burst  into  teai*s. 

"THE  BANKS  OP  THR  SEINE." 

In  the  retirement  of  his  garret  he  would  draw  from  memoiy  the  eflfects  he  had  bo  much  admired. 
The  lovely  view  we  here  reproduce  is  a  lan(lscap<;  painted  from  recollection.  There  is  the  bridge  upen 
which  he  has  so  often  taken  his  stand, 

*'  From  mom  to  dewy  eve." 

We  had  almost  said,  "  from  dewy  eve  till  mom ;"  for  he  was  quite  as  much  enamoured  of  the?  pale 

beauties  of  the  moon  as  of  the  golden  glones  of  the  sun  \  and  in  the  short  and  balmy  summer  nights 

he  loved  to  trace  her  silvery  path  through  the  firmament,  and  preferred  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  to 

the  poverty-stricken  and  smoke-begrimed  roof  of  his  confined  and   oppressive  lodging.      It  would 

require  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  transpose  the  scene,  and  for  "  Seine  "  to  read  "  Tham^" 

There  are  many  spots 

*'  Where  wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver- wending  way/* 

for  which  this  river,  studded,  as  we  see  it,  with  little  isles  and  oases,  might  well  stand. 

Sometimes  he  would  paint  the  effects  impressed  upon  his  mind  on  blue  paper,  picked  out  wit^ 
white  chalk.  His  calm  and  peace-inspiring  moonlight  scenes,  and  his  celebmted  "  risings  of  the  goii 
of  day,"  when  he  comes  forth  like  a  bridegroom  from  his  cliambers  in  the  East,  ai^  nearly  all  drawii 
on  blue  paper,  relieved  with  white  chalk.  They  are  designed  from  memory,  and  not  fr  m  nature ;  fir 
the  variegated  hues,  the  contrasts,  and  the  changes  of  "  the  greater  and  the  lesser  light,*'  Lantara,  frtim 
frequent  observation,  had  got  by  heart. 

The  name  of  Lantara  does  not  onee  oecur  in  any  work  upon  painting  or  painters ;  but,  to  compen- 
sate for  this  unaccountable  silenee  of  biographers  (the  result  of  ignorance  or  prejudice),  he  has  been 
immortalised  (even  if  his  chMfs-d^aswvrh  had  not  survived  the  test  of  time  and  criticism)  by  a  piece,  first 
acted  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  October,  1809,  entitled  "Lantara;  or,  the  Painter  at  the  Pot- 
fiouse."  As  this  dramatic  sketch  is  hj  three  wits  w^o  \a^  in  all  probability,  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  eccentricities  of  our  haro,  a  alight  analysis  of  Uie  piece  viU  give  a  more  accnmte  idea  of 
tiie  painter  than  any  other  record  '^sre  hate  of  him.  Like  the  vise  m0n  of  Greece^  Lantara  carries  about 
his  person  all  his  jproperfy.  He  enters  the  tavern,  accompanied  by  his  familiar,  who,  like  another 
Mephistoplieles,  is  always  at  his  elbow.  One  of  the  two  has  probably  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to 
pay  the  score.     At  that  time  the  tavern  was  the  frequent  haimt  of  pec^le  of  quality ;  and  under 
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Loais  XIV,  and  even  at  the  beginQing  of  the  reiga  of  Lonis  XY,  fashionable  people  often  got 
foddled      The  celebrated  Chapelte,  the  popular  wit  of  hia  da;,  and  an  excellent  boon  companion,  was 
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.sometimes  drunk  for  two  days  together.  "  Only  look  at  the  taps  in  the  suburbs,"  says  the  Marquis  of 
Mirabeau,  the  father  of  the  French  Hampden ;  "  on  any  holiday  you  may  see  the  whole  population  of 
Paris  fraternising  in  those  sinks  of  iniquity.  Even  the  respectable  shopkeepers  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  there  en  fcvinilley  and  of  taking  their  young  children  with  them."  A  little  further  on  the 
Marquis  speaks  of  titled  acquaintances  of  his  who  were  never  sober.  But  in  the  case  of  Lantara,  the 
scene  of  the  vaudeville  is  laid  in  "  The  Swiss  Cottage  "  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Paris, — ^a  kind  of 
tavern.  The  painter  has  made  an  appointment  there  with  a  picture- fancier  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  for 
Lantara  always  made  his  bargains  and  settled  his  most  important  business  over  a  good  dinner,  imagining 
'Nvith  ourselves  that  tlie  genial  influences  of  the  table  facilitate  matters  of  business.  Tliis  pi-actice  of 
making  a  good  meal  the  medium  for  mercantile  transactions,  we  have  borrowed  from  our  German 
ancestors.  The  simple  landscape  painter  has  got  into  his  head  that  antediluvian  notion,  that  love  is 
necessary  in  marriage,  and,  acting  upon  this  conviction,  wishes  to  make  a  match  between  his  daughter 
Theresa  and  Victor,  the  son  of  Jacob.  But  the  wealthy  Israelite,  who  measures  eveiythiug  by  money,  is 
so  indignant  at  the  bare  mention  of  so  great  a  TnJescdliance,  that  he  will  not  even  condescend  to  breakfast 
with  the  poor  painter,  but  goes  off  in  high  dudgeon  to  "  The  Rainbow,"  a  caf6  as  reno\vned  in  Lantara's 
time  as  the  Trois  Fr^res  Provengaux  is  at  the  present  day,  leaving  the  painter  disgusted  at  the  purse- 
proud  insolence  of  the  old  Jew.  He  does  not,  however,  allow  his  anger  to  interfei*e  with  his  digestion, 
and  begins  his  breakfast  Avith  drinking  to  the  health  of  all  mankind. 

At  this  crisis,  a  celebrated  model  of  the  name  of  Belletete  pays  the  painter  a  visit,  and  Lantara 
invites  him  to  breakfiist.  This  scene  contains  one  of  those  happy  touches  of  nature  which  shows  the 
difference  between  a  sensual  old  Jew  and  a  painter  who,  even  in  a  tavern,  gives  evidence  of  the  genius 
which  inspires  him.  As  he  has  not  a  halfpenny  to  bless  himself  with,  he  very  naturally  orders  the 
dearest  wine  and  best  viands,  for  he  knew  the  wisdom  of  our  old  adage  "  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound." 
But  mine  host,  i-ather  uneasy  about  the  score,  very  soon  stops  the  supplies,  refuses  a  capon  which  was 
to  form  the  second  coui*se,  and  asks  for  money.  Lantara  calls  for  paper,  and  with  the  happy  inspiration 
of  genius  makes  a  sketch  oi  Belletete  in  the  character  of  Silenus,  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and  trolling 
a  catch.  The  moment  it  was  finished,  Lantara  sent  off  the  sketch  to  the  Jew,  who  was  breakfiusting  at 
"  The  Rainbow,"  fixing  the  price  at  a  louis,  Jacob  would  give  no  more  than  twelve  francs,  and 
returned  the  drawing.  The  artist  tore  it  up  in  a  rage,  and  after  fortifying  himself  with  a  few  more 
glasses  of  wine,  dashed  off  in  a  trice  a  new  composition,  in  which  he  represented  the  two  lovers  Theresa 
and  Victor  in  a  most  impassioned  scene.  This  new  chef-d^ceuvre  he  sent  off  at  once  to  Jacob,  of  whom 
he  demanded  two  louis.  The  old  huckster  was  just  leaving  the  Rainbow  with  some  of  his  friends,  who, 
admiring  the  sketch,  bid  against  one  another  until  the  price  reached  fifty  dollars,  but  Lantara,  honour- 
ably abiding  by  his  first  offer,  let  Jacob  have  it  for  two  louis.  Overcome  by  tliis  act  of  generosity, 
Jacob  agrees  to  the  proposed  mamage,  and  Lantara  settles  upon  his  daughter  a  portion  of  20,000  francs 
in  "  Moonlight  Scenes  "  which  are  still  in  nrihibiis. 

The  authors  of  this  amusing  little  vaudeville  have  drawn  our  hero  to  the  life.  Simplicity  of  heart 
disinterested  liberality,  frankness,  and  a  manly  self-reliance — ^these  were  characteristics  of  Lantara,  as 
they  are  indeed  of  almost  every  unsophisticated  genius.  As  to  his  love  of  wine,  the  Vaudeville,  or 
dramatic  sketch,  of  which  we  have  given  the  plot,  does  not  agree  in  this  respect  with  a  short  memoir  of 
Alexandre  Lenoir,  who  says  decidedly,  "  Lantara  has  been  most  felsely  accused  of  drunkenness.  He 
preferred  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  of  coffee  to  a  bottle  of  wine.  Picture  fanciers  took  advantage  of  his 
imsuspecting  confidence  to  get  his  pictures  for  a  mere  trifle.  He  would  often  paint  a  landscape  for  a 
sponge  cake,  a  tart>  or  some  other  piece  of  pastry.  Dalbot^  the  proprietor  of  a  third-class  house  of 
entertainment,  got  a  beautifid  series  of  drawings  by  Lantara  in  return  for  the  coffee  and  chocolate  he 
gave  him  for  his  breakfJEist." 

And  what  were  these  pieces  that  he  lavished  in  exchange  for  pies  and  patties?  They  were  neither 
tipplers,  tavern  scenes,  nor  out-door  revels.  No  !  they  were  representations  of  nature  under  her  most 
fascinating  aspects.  Golden  horizons — ^the  purple  hues  of  evening — ^these  were  the  scenes  that  Lantara 
preferred.  Dalbot*s  obscure  customer  had  chosen  poetry  for  the  subject  of  his  piece.  His  model  was 
neither  the  gross  Diogen^  nor  the  old  Nestor — popular  models  with  the  painters  of  the  day.  His 
model  was  the  s\m — the  glorious  orb  of  dav,  under  all  his  phases  from  dawn  to  dewy  eve. 

Lantara  was,  indeed,  the  Claude  of  our  inore  northern  climate.  He  could  not  find  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seiiie  or  th6  Oise  those  majestic  ruins,  ihosfi  temples  dedicated  to  the  god  of  LoTe,  those  M|m]- 
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chral  monument^  of  which  the  marble  pilhu-H,  dyed  yellow  by  the  buiiiiiig  huh  of  Italy,  bear  in  their 
time-worn  cravioea  the  bright  and  incense-breathing  flowers  of  that  Auaonian  paradise.  But,  a.s 
l4Uitara  had  never  revelled  in  the  scenes  which  inspiied  Cluude,  and  which  invest  his  landscape  with 
a  kind  of  sacred  poetry,  he  could  only  represent  those  efiecta  of  light  of. which  he  was  himself  cogni- 
sant. A  very  competent  judge  remarks  ;  "  It  would  be  impossible  to  push  any  farther  than  Lautaru 
has  done  the  science  of  aerial  perspective.  Kia  pu.iutiugs  and  drawings  are  in  the  best  taste ;  and, 
there  is  no  doubt,  they  would  have  been  still  more  successful  if,  in  the  foregi-oun<I,  the  importance  of 
the  objects  was  more  in  keeping  with  tlie  rust  of  the  composition.  But,  with  the  esception  of  this 
defect,  which  does  not  at  all  inti'i-fei-e  with  tho  piiinter's  merit  as  a  colourist,  liia  works  may  be  studied 
with  much  advantage ;  and  they  tivmI  have  the  cHuct  of  rendering  more  easy  the  imitation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  M.  de  Caylus,  and  other  virtuosos,  who  had  ta-^te  to  appreciate  the  merit 
of  Lantara's  productions,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  him  from  his  vagabond  stylo  of  life.  Better 
housed,  fed,  clad,  and  cared  for,  Lantaivi  tried  in  vain  to  accustom  himself  to  the  requirements  of 
a  more  refined  and  artificial  Lfe.  But  liis  habits  were  in  iion  gru^ive.'*;  iuul  they  soon  asserted  their 
ancient  mastery  over  him. 

In  his  new  abode  he  missed  that  talisman  which  had  given  a.  kind  of  zest  and  enjoyment  to  all 
the  trials  of  his  life.  He  missed  that  freedom  of  action— tliat  unfetti-red,  unquestioned  control  of  his 
own  time  and  means— tliose  long  i-amWes  in  the  woods,  wliicli  had  given  sucli  a  relish  to  his  existence. 
Like  the  "  nearer  "  brotlier  of  tlir  "  I'ri.^yiner  of  Uliillou." 
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Which  ia  >  pila 

Hud  Lii  fiee  linalLiDg  Leea  iJi-uiuJ 

The  iaag«  of  blie  pure  tuiiUDUin  aide." 
Disgusted  with  the  artificial  restrainLs  of  a  society  for  ivhich  he  was  not  fitted,  either  by  nature  or 
education,  he  returned  with  a  feeling  of  emanciiiatiun  to  his  back  attic  and  early  breakfast-house. 
But  the  poverty  of  which  he  was  so  much  enamoured  soon  proved  fatal  to  him.  Oppressed  by  a 
paralysing  languor,  he  waa  compelled  to  take  I'efuge  in  a  hospital.  He  was  admitted  a  patient  at  the 
"  Charity,"  about  noon  on  the  '22ad  of  December,  1778 ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  no 

HIS   MERITS. 
A  discerning  authar  does  justice  to  Lantani.     "  No  one,"  says  he,  '■  has  bettor  dMcribed  the  different 
hours  of  the  day.     He  excelled  all  his  contemporariea  in  aBrial  perspective.     The  air  of  his  landscapes 
approaches,  in  warmth  and  tone,  that  of  Cliiurie  Lnrrain.     Hin  mornings  breathe  a  delightfiil  freshness." 


ALBERT    DURER. 


HAT  ^triijige  phantasies  the  name  of  Albert  Durer  conjures  up  in 
the  minil  of  the  connoisseur  I  To  mention  him  is  to  evoke  all  the 
Eniperstitiun^  of  Uonuany.  Mysterious  and  supernatural  figures 
seua  to  loom  thivjugh  the  mist.  Hero  an  unknown  knight  pur- 
sue-* his  tijilsoiue  way  amid  barren  I'ocks  and  leafless  trees,  followed 
bv  t  dcnion,  putting  out  his  hideous  claws, and  having  for  his  fellow- 
tri\('llcr  <leath  on  a  pale  horse.  The  knight  [msses  on  boldly,  with- 
out SLCuiing  to  notice  the  pi-esence  of  the  monsters  that  make  up 
his  train,  nor  of  the  liziirds  who  crawl  at  his  feet  Further  on  is 
pilgrim,  who,  like  Perseufs  has  winged  heels,  and  on  liis  head  a  butterfly  transformeil 
into  a  steel  helmet.  He  pulls  up  his  hoi-ae  at  a  mined  porch,  and  knocks  at  the  door 
of  a  crumbling  castle,  haunted  apparently  by  the  ghosts  of  its  departed  masters.  An 
enormooH  bat  hovers  above  the  scene,  and  spreading  its  odious  wings,  plies  them  over 
reposing  in  a  moui'nful  attitude  by  the  sea-shore.     She  is  known  by  the  name  of 
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"  Melaacholjj"  very  different^  however,  to  the  personification  of  the  same  subject  described  by  our  own 

poet — 

"  And  HeUncIiol;,  tilnit  mud. 
With  lotden  ■;«  that  Iotm  tha  ^und." 
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Cauonised  saints  and  the  crucifiera  of  the  Lord  frequent  tliese  obscure  regions  in  company  with 
nfthological  ^leroes  and  beings  it  is  impossibJe  b>  describe.  The  piece  is  the  graphic  illustration  of 
lome  German  l^end.  Bide  by  aide,  however,  with  these  inexplicable  symbols,  which  cannot  iail  to 
lufiire  a  certain  amount  of  terror,  are  forms  and  faces  fiunUiar  to  as  all — peasants  dandng  on  the 
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;r«eD  sward,  or  carrying  baakete  of  fruit^young  girls  in  the  first  blush  of  maidenly  beauty,  such  as  we 
often  see  in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral,  or  by  the  winter  fire-side. 

Eyeiy-day  occurrencea  and  household  matters  at«  unexpectedly  associated  with  the  demons  of  the 
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black  forest  and  all  the  uight-mares  of  Genuan  superstition,  amongst  wlxich  hooded  and  homed  devils  are 
by  no  means  the  most  formidable.  Albert  Durer,  whose  masterpieces  are  a  kind  of  synopsis  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  Gennau  superstition,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1471.  His  fi^ther, 
who  was  a  native  of  Pannouia,  was  a  highly  successful  silversmith,  and  an  engraver  of  fii-st-rate  talent. 
When  young,  he  had  worked  at  his  trade  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  famous  masters  of  tlie  Flemish 
school  had  taught  him  their  truthful  and  delicate  manner  of  engraving;  but  in  1455  he  quitted  the 
rich  pastures  of  West  Flanders  for  the  verdant  valleys  of  Germany. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  set  uj)  in  business  for  himself  at  Nuremberg,  and  espoused  a  young  girl 
of  the  name  of  Barbara  Hellevin,  who,  in  due  time,  became  the  mother  of  our  artist. 

It  seems  that  Albert  Durer  when  very  young,  began  to  render  efficient  assistance  to  his  father  in 
his  various  avocations,  but  that  engraving  was  the  department  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest 
Some  wi'iters  have  asserted  that  he  received  instructions  in  etching  from  Mai-tin  Shbngauer,  a  famous 
artist,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  personal  beauty,  was  surnamed  Shiin,  which  is  the  German  for  hand- 
some. But  there  is  very  slender  authority  for  this  report ;  and  in  Albeiii  Durer*s  autobiography,  which 
has  been  preserved  by  Sandrart,  there  is  not  a  hint  that  his  father  ever  contemplated  sending  Albei-t  to 
Colmar  for  the  benefit  of  Martin  Shbngauer  s  instructions.  The  painter  merely  says,  "  Having  already 
perfected  myself  in  the  ai-t  of  chasing,  I  determined  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  painting.  I  consultt^d 
my  father  on  this  subject,  who  was  much  grieved  to  find  that  all  the  yeai-s  I  had  passed  in  learning  the 
business  of  a  silversmith  would  thus  be  so  much  time  thrown  away.  He,  nevertheless,  granted  my 
request,  and  in  the  year  1486,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew,  he  bound  me  for  three  years  appren- 
tice to  Michael  Wohlgemuth." 

Simple  in  his  habits,  and  ui)right  in  all  his  ways,  it  was  long  before  he  gained  an  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  merits.  The  oldest  engraving  we  have  of  his  bears  date  1497.  It  represents  four 
naked  women,  and,  so  far  from  its  having  been  taken  from  a  copper-plate  of  Israel  de  Mecken,  it  is  an 
original  composition,  from  which  Israel  de  Mecken's  plate  is  an  imitation.  The  oldest  painting  we 
have  of  Durer  bears  date  1498.  It  is  a  poi-trait  of  himself,  and  is  preserved  at  Florence,  in  the  gallery 
dedicated  to  those  painters  who  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  likenesses  of  themselves.  It  is  a  half- 
length  likeness.  The  hands  are  resting  on  the  window-sill ;  the  j)ainter  is  clad  in  his  holiday  best 
His  lawn  shirt  is  plaited  with  care,  and  over  it  he  wears  a  white  jacket,  striped  with  black,  and  a  kind 
of  Spanish  mantle,  which  does  not  even  cover  his  shoulders.  His  long  and  glossy  hair  is  curled  in 
beautiful  ringlets ;  and  although  the  features  ajre  strongly  marked,  and  the  drawing  is  somewhat  hard, 
there  is,  in  t|ie  execution,  a  breadth  of  toi^e  an4  ^  sut^vity  of  manner  that  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  the 
author's  subsequapt  productioiis.  The  paintpr  has  given  himself  that  noble  and  intellectual  expression 
of  face  wh|c])  ha  really  possessed,  and  which  is,  therefore,  not  flattered. 

**THK  BBTEOTHAL  OP  THE  VIRGIN." 

Albert  Purer  was  not  only  veiy  good  looking,  but  he  was  also  very  proud  of  his  good  looks,  as  his 
letters  to  his  intimate  friend,  Willibold  Pirckheimer,  written  in  all  the  fteedom  of  mutual  confidence, 
sufliciently  prove.  But  the  pride  that  he  felt  in  his  beauty  was  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
he  manifested  Ids  deep  love  for  his  Creator.  Kature,  lavish  of  her  gifts  to  this  her  favourite  son,  had 
made  the  inner  man  as  perfect  as  the  outer.  Camararius  informs  us  that  his  figure  was  faultless  in  its 
proportions,  and  that  his  whole  perspn  was,  in  beauty  and  symmetry,  well  fitted  to  be  the  receptacle 
of  so  rich  a  jewel  as  his  mind.  His  eyes  shone  with  the  light  of  genius;  his  hair  was  rich,  glossy,  and 
abundant ;  his  neck  was  gi'aceful  and  swan-like  ]  his  chest  broad ;  his  limbs  muspular ;  and  his  hands 
and  fingers  of  almost  ladylike  deliciicy  and  shape. 

Albert  Durer  was  but  fifteen  when  he  first  received  insti*uctions  fiom  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  an 
old  artist,  remarkable  for  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  a  retiring  modesty,  which  was  in  him  the  accom- 
paniment of  merit  of  no  ordinary  kind.  His  atelier  was  as  humble  as  his  spirit  was  unostentatious. 
He  did  not  covet  gloiy,  but  derived  from  his  Bible  his  greatest  comfort  and  consolation.  Nature  was 
his  constant  study;  and,  in  taking  for  his  models  her  noblest  works,  he  considered  that  he  was  fultill- 
ing  the  mornl  obligation  of  his  art. 

Under  such  a  master,  it  was  but  natural  that  Albert  Dux'er  should  with  the  principles  of  painting 
acquire  also  that  predilection  for  religious  subjects  which  charaoterised  kis  subMquent  productiona     The 
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*  Botnihal  of  the  Yiigiii"  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  bis  sacred  pieces,  and  be  baa  bequeathed 
fi  pttmiUf  *  UNnnI  enghrdiig  Otedlited  b/  himself  of  this  magmficent  painting.  Thotigh  a  pre- 
S^jllMiitlk  |iro(liiction»  aAid  remarkable  ibr  ililUijr  of  those  anaahronisms  In  oostttffle  aiid  oonstnictlte 
IllllA  h  iria  ttiB  mission  of  the  great  regetttttttoMi  in  art»  Michael  Angdo  and  llaphael  D*Urbin|  to 
tttMU^it  bis  great  merit  even  in  the  ejresof  those  who  bask  in  the  light  of  tbersyiatMonea  l3iebrid#> 
ptdtti  is  made  a  little  too  bald  for  the  husband  of  the  joung  virgin,  and  might  verj  well  pass  for  hat 
ftUkHkiketf  and  the  virgin  herself  has  a  sour  and  forbidding  expression,  which,  if  it  is  not  owing  td 
tpto  stttiquated  appearance  of  her  mate^  is  verj  unbecoming  in  a  joyous  young  bride.  The  offldlidiig 
jfHeit  is  the  most  in  harmon/  with  the  time  and  spiiit  of  the  piece. 

1 
y  ■ 

"THE  LORD  AND  HIS  LADY." 

Alfter  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  Albert  Durer  quitted  the  aUli&r  of  Wohlgemilfbi 
ilUl  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the  world,  and  to  complete  the  education  he  tiad 
Rgttil  in  the  aiUier  by  a  closer  observation  of  different  countries  and  characters.  We  know  very  littli 
of  tU  particulars  of  this  early  tourj  made  when  the  painter  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  seemil^ 
UiWeveTy  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  mind.  "  I  set  off,"  says  Durer,  ''just  afttf 
ihiler,  in  the  year  1490,  and  I  returned  at  Whitsuntide  in  1494.  Huns  Frey  made  up  a  mAidti 
bttHlreBn  his  daughter  Agnes  and  myselij  settling  with  mjr  father  the  conditions  of  the  marriage.  He:^ 
tfartilm  consisted  of  200  florins,  and  the  wedding  took  place  a  few  days  before  the  anniveittaij  of  the 
fcrtiril  of  Si  Margaret  in  1494.'* 

it  the  portrait  that  Alberi;  Durer  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  the  bride  is  a  faithful  redet  of  btr 
flttttta^  this  Agnes  must  have  been  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Indisputable,  however,  as  Are  li#f 
dalins  to  admiration,  there  is  in  her  face  an  expression  which  would  awaken  some  misgivings — a  Idok^ 
iMtflh  and  repelling,  which  became  most  disagi-eeably  apparent  whenever  tlic  slightest  contradiotiofl 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  her  beautiful  features.  Albert  Durer,  who  was  himself  of  a  jdelding  atld 
Mitkble  temper,  had  felt  many  secret  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  so  ill-assorted  a  match.  The 
ii^vating  specimen  of  female  loveliness  that  fate  had  allotted  him,  seemed  to  his  prophetic  feat*  liim 

of  those  ill-omened  oracles  of  Apollo  of  Which  the  Pythoness  concealed  the  sinister  meaning  bl  ' 
brilliant  eni^i^nia. 

'  ^ '  ¥he  morning  of  their  wedded  life  was  unclouded,  but  towards  noon  the  horizon  became  oviMUfc 
Purer,  who,  as  we  just  now  remarked,  was  of  an  exceedingly  accommodating  nature^  eould  not  siUhmdfl 
teflldent  courage  to  enter  the  lists  With  the  fascinating  but  formidable  Agnes  Frey.  Our  painter^  ihH 
.  fiotim  of  domestic  tyi*anny^  sought  for  consdlatidU  in  the  society  of  a  friend  who  was  ready  to  syttlptt^ 
lliiae  with  him,  and  even  to  Weep  at  the  recital  of  his  domestic  sorrows.  Willibold,  for  such  was  UiS 
iMme  of  the  friend,  was  himself  a  benedict,  and  was,  therefore,  from  his  own  experience  well  abln  \A 

E\  salutary  advice.     But  his  own  married  life  offered  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  Albert  Duter,  fof 
gientle  helpmate  was  a  pai-agon  of  grace  and  goodness.     Never  had  the  slightest  misunderstanding 
iOrbed  the  even  current  of  their  connubial  felicity.     I'he  wAys  of  Providence  are  howevel*  inserts 
'.  jliAm  I    Willibold's  wife,  too  good  for  this  world,  was  stiatcJhed  aWay  just  at  the  time  when  her  husbani 
jfciiit  needed  the  comfoi-t  and  consolation  of  her  presence^  and  her  death  was  almost  as  great  a  grirf  \A 
Pinto  as  to  the  bereaved  widower. 

"The  Lord  and  his  Lady,"  which  we  have  tept-oduced  in  dur  engravings  Was,  in  all  probaWlllH 
•bggested  by  the  domestic  affliction  of  his  friend.  The  knight^  (irottd  df  the  paragon  of  loveliness^  llrkdi 
atftiling  and  happy,  has 

"  No  ihonght  of  ills  io  cdias ) 
No  cares  bejoad  is-diky,'* 

WM  not  ihUl  living  skeleton,  whose  name  is  t}^%  Orottoldilg  Utdnd  tli«  trw^  ndth  llotdvgiiii  111 
Iwnfll,  meaBozing  every  moment  as  it  dies; 

*'  Ahl  ihow  thete  wlieM  hi  aailrtMh  ikmA^ 
To  seise  their  prey,  the  mtndetoiU  tNtdL 
Ahl  teadh  them  they  aie  men.'* 

Strange  and  mysterious  world  1  in  which  the.mos^  flimsy  phantoms  of  the  imagination  are  blended 
irith  the  nmpleet  realitiee.     This  worid  is  completely  under  the  control  of  our  inspired  painter.    Those 
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phantoms,  which  at  first  sight  appear  m>  Yia<nmijy  assume,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  a  definite  form, 
like  this  shadowy  skeleton ;  and  we  soon  discover,  if  we  take  but  the  trouble  of  analysing  his  work, 
that  this  viaionaiy  ii  ui  artistic  manufiustureri  a  most  industrious  engraver,  and  a  highly  accomplished 
painter* 

«  THB  YIBQIN  AND  CHm)." 

Agnes  Frey,  avaricioufl^  imperious,  and  unmanageable,  lefb  our  painter  no  peace.  She  made  him 
work  like  a  slave,  imprisoned  him  in  his  otHier,  intimidated  him  if  he  wished  to  go  out.  A  letter  to  Ids 
friend  Pirckheimer,  which  is  still  extant,  shows  how  much  he  had  to  endure.  In  it  occurs  this  signifi- 
cant passage : — ^  I  believe  you  have  taken  Unto  yourself  a  wife  ;  beware  lest  you  have  taken  a  master." 
On  one  occasion,  however,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  this  domestic  bondage  to  visit  the  Inty  of 
palaces  and  gondolas — Venice.  This  was  in  the  year  1506.  This  picture  of  "  The  Virgin  and  dhild,'* 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  la  ttBrge  au  singe,  on  account  of  the  monkey  that  crouches  at  the  f^  of 
the  virgin,  was  probably  exeoiited  during  this  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Hadriatia  The  &me  of  Albert 
Durer  had  abeady  crossed  the  Alps,  and  had  even  reached  the  ears  of  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the 
world  of  art — EaphaeL  So  great  was  their  mutual  admiration  of  each  others  masterpieces^  that  as  a 
pledge  of  regard  they  exchanged  portraits ;  and  Albert  Durer  inclosed  with  the  likAnew  of  himself 
aome  of  his  immortal  engravings. 

"  THE  QBBAT  HOBSB." 

!nie  fitmous  engraver,  Mark  Anthony,  of  Bologna,  happened  to  be  at  Venice  during  Albert  Durer's 
visiti  He  remarked  in  our  artist's  engravings  all  that  perfection  of  finish  that  was  wanting  in  his  own. 
fie  admired  the  precision  and  the  fineness  of  the  strokes,  and  the  cleanness  with  which  the  copper  was 
eiit  Durer*s  wood-engravings  struck  him  as  still  more  wonderfuL  He  attempted  to  copy  his  a^rle, 
and  almost  unconsciouiily  was  led  in  this  attempt  to  pirate  the  idea  of  thirty-three  engravings  of  "Tha 
Rusion  of  our  Saviour,"  affixing  his  own  signature  to  the  counterfeit  instead  of  Albert  "Dme^B  ^ 
tinctive  monogram. 

Vasari  states  that,  when  Doter  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  counterfeits,  he  hastenecl 
.46  Venice,  and  brought  an  action  against  Mark  Anthony,  who  was  prohibited  by  the  court  ftom 
-  borrowing  any  more  of  the  ideas  of  Albert  Durer.  Bartsch,  however,  proves  that  the  whole  atoijr  of 
tha  action  at  law  is  a  fiction,  ^for,"  says  that  discriminating  virtuoso,  "the  engravings  of  'Die 
Passion  of  our  Saviour*  bear  date  1509  and  1512,  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  been  iti  exis- 
tenbe  at  the  time  of  Albert  Durer's  voyage  to  Italy,  which  took  place  in  1506." 

At  Venice  he  was  a  lion  of  the  first  water.  Freed  for  the  moment  fi'om  the  oppressive  ^talii^ 
of  his  wife,  he  enjoyed  the  immense  popularity  his  masterpieces  had  achieved.  At  last,  howerrsTy  ttuB 
public  enthusiasm  became  quite  overpowering.  His  palace  was  besieged  with  visitors.  NoUemttli 
philosophers,  comix)Bers,  all  courted  the  painter;  and  the  noisy  crowd  of  suitors  was  so  uiloiili^ 
genial  to  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  the  German,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  hide  from  their  pstie 
en  dona* 

The  paintings,  as  well  as  the  engravings  of  Albert  Dui'er  arti  singularly  original  Althdoj^ 
invested  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  spiritualism,  they  are,  nevertheless,  remarkable  for  the  carelhl  elabo^ 
xation  and  the  high  ^ish  of  the  minutest  details.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  paintet^a  objaiii  to 
define  his  forms  as  sharply  and  clearly  as  possible^  Urith  the  intlMtion  of  compensating  hgr  thk  ilMft& 
tion  to  minutise,  for  the  vague  and  dreamy  charactel^  of  his  eoitijMttition. 

"  The  Qreat  Horse,"  which  we  here  reproduce^  as  one  irf  ihe  most  remarkable  o^  Ua  ^bgHrn^S^ 
U  a  casa  in  pamt  The  eztraordinaiy  finish  of  ihe  Itrttfiiflitaahip  aatoniahea  the  speMtof^  llrlio  «anlMl 
iaffioienily  admire  ttie  serapolooaly  exact  outline^  the  oare  Irith  Irldok  Ihrerjr  ahade  li  irorked  on%  tin 
IMience  displayed  ill  the  Irhole  oompoeition.  Bat  it  were  ft  HWM  ef  time  to  attsll^  to  penetfaliO  ^ 
Hyrateiy  thai  broods  over  the  pieoe.  Ko  one  can  ever  &thom  tile  deaign  of  flial  AtMB^kttadng  warrior, 
WkBt  holding  hia  gigantio  steed  by  the  bridal,  ttopi  at  the  gita  of  a  eaatle  111  iitias.  Aa  he  triea  t# 
iMdjM  tlie  meaning  *  aaniatioa  ikitt  te  Bmt  «Mpa  ottf  «llg  jyimlif,  and  hia  ima|^iia*iciii  aeiiii 
te  an  jKiplanation  from  the  painter  in  the  land  of  empiy  shadowa. 


An  innate  love  of  fitntastdo  ahapeii  wMflb  po^^  th§  ^pry.fpmmenoement  of  Ids  professional  career 
inspired  Durer,  never  seems  to  have  dfg^irti^  1^°^  B#  llM  gi't^on  a  living,  breathing,  palpable  form 
to  the  impressions  of  his  mind  in  ^mt  iffWUf  flgw^  ff|f||]|mcholia)*'  who  is  seated  in  such  a  brown 
study  by  the  sea-side,  and  who  seenif  tp  measure  wi^  }^  ]mi^-lustre  eye  the  infinite  space  which  lies 
beyond  the  blue  horizon.     Hers  is  f^  figure  whicl^  in  indelibly  8t#mped  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

Constantly  will  memory  recall  fil^e  features  of  tlM^t  ^Qjiftfi^  Agure,  with  her  head  downward  bent, 
resting  on  her  hands,  proud  but  pensive.  Her  long  )^r  is  woumi  round  her  forehead  in  a  kind  of 
diadem,  and  floats  over  her  broad  gi^fihlei^s.  Her  fpldj94  wi^gs  ^^  suggestive  of  the  fervent  but  lond 
wish  that  Id  spires  her  to 

''FleeHrSFi 
A.nd  mix  with  ihe  $U^]  mf** 

of  those  bright  orbs  in  the  blue  heaypi^  '^  sq  wildly,  spiritually  bright*"  Within  the  creases  of  her  dress, 
lies  a  book ;  but,  like  her  folded  wil^s,  thp  book  is  useless,  faj:  it  is  clos^d•  Nothing  cau  be  conceived  more 
touching — nothing  more  depf6ssii)g  than  the  appearance  of  this  figure.  So  curiously  does  her  robe 
hang  around  her  that  the  folds  have  a  kind  of  metallic  stifihess.  Near  her  stands  a  dial  plate,  and  above 
it  a  bell,  which  strikes  tlie  hpvMS  as  tliey  pass.  The  disc  of  the  sun  is  sinking  below  the  sea,  and  darkness 
will  soon  cover  the  eai*th  with  its  mantle.  A  bat  spreads  its  nondescript  wings  in  the  air,  and  bears 
in  its  claws  a  roll  inscribed  w|th  the  motto  "  Melancolia."  The  whole  of  this  composition  is  symbolical 
In  her  right  hand  ^*  Melancl^lia"  holds  a  compass  and  a  circle|  emblematic  of  that  infinity  of  time  and 
space  upon  which  she  is  me4itating.  Aiound  her  are  scattered  the  various  implements  of  art^  and 
the  numerous  appliances  of  i^ieivce.  They  have  served  her  purpose,  and  she  now  casts  them  aside,  and 
listlessly  ponders  on  the  yafiity  of  all  human  calculations.  With  the  poet  of  Hope,  she  murmurs  as 
she  gazes  at  the  setting  sun— r 

f*  Not  all  tby  tropbied  arts, 

Kor  triumphs  that  beoe^^li  tliee  sprang^ 
Guuld  heal  a  passiuQ  cr  a  paug 
Entailed  on  human  heartn." 

Her  keys  are  securely  suspended  at  her  belt  in  token  of  the  haunting  suspicions  that  fill  her  hearty  and 
of  the  avarice  and  mistrust  that  poison  every  moment  of  her  existence.  Above  her  is  an  hour-glass,  in 
which  the  sands  are  running  low,  emblematic  of  tljp  fleeting  years  of  an  existence  that  is  so  soon 
wasted  in  folly  and  sin,  and  which  leaves  us  so  little  time  for  repentance. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  cleverly  conceived  than  the  face  of  "  Melancholia."  In  the  cold  and  unat- 
tractive beauty  of  her  features,  and  in  their  sinister  expression,  the  painter  has  bequeathed  to  us  the 
likeness  of  his  own  domestic  tyrant,  Agnes  Frey. 

It  was  in  1514  that  Albert  Durer  first  conceived  the  idea  of  that  type  emblematic  of  science 
bewildered  by  doubt,  which  Goethe  aftenvards  elaborated  in  "  Faust"  But  the  design  of  the  painter 
was  less  appreciated  by  the  public  than  the  dniiiia  of  the  poet,  although  it  is  quite  cciia-in  that  GoSthe 
borrowed  the  idea  of  his  "Faust"  from  the  fantastic  conception  of  the  ai-tist  who  flouiished  three 
hundred  years  before  him. 

Albert  Diu:er  was  the  first  painter  who  personified  on  canvas  the  sentiment  of  "  melancholy." 

"ARMORIAL  SHIELD  OF  THE  DEATH'S  HEAD." 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  symbolical  and  the  least  intelligible  of  all  Albert  Durer's  imaginative 

productions.     The  field  "  ermine,"  charged  with  a  death's  head  "  pi-oper,"  is  no  doubt  significative  of  the 

vanity  of  all  human  distinctions.     The  painter  lived  in  an  age  when  the  line  of  demarcation  between 

the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian,  was  more  dearly  definedj 

imd  more  strictly  observed,  than  in  our  own  more  enlightened  days.     In  the  beginning  of  the  aiz- 

teenth  century,  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  following  monumental  imuription  W011I4  ilWfP  excited 

little  sympathy : — 

**  Pause,  reader,  pause,  and  deign  to  look 

Oa  one  witboaft  a  oame^ 

Ne*er  eptered  in  the  ample  )xMk 

Of  Fortmie  and  of  Fame. 
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Weddei)  to  pe>c^  ha  h>t«l  rttifi^ 

Vcck  Tirtnei  filled  hi*  brartj 
Hii  OMt  of  >niii  u  boDMt  Stt, 

A  ipotlMi  haut  hii  erat. 
Qouiand  therewith  vu  ianoeenw ; 

And  tliiu  hi*  motto  nn — 
'  A  eonidenM  rdd  of  >U  oBoM* 

Before  both  Ood  and  bub.' 
At  the  laat  dar  of  vradi,  thonsh  ;ridt 

Now  aoorn  hi*  padigiM, 
ICUlou  ihall  wiib  thej'd  ban  alUad 

To  (bl«  gieal  faBulf." 

Of  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  pnrad,  Albert 
Durer  had  himself  had  experi^ioe  in  hia  interconrM  viU 
the  great.  Ko  artut  had  ever  combined,  in  so  extnotdi- 
nary  a  degree,  with  genius  of  the  hi^iest  <nder  those  pw- 
soual  qualities  which  dc^ve  even  arrj  of  its  sliii^  and 
insure  aniTensl  goodwill.-  .  Oraflowing  with  tin  milk  vt 
h&man  kindness  his  convmmtton'w—  at  onee  ao  Instrocttv^ 
smuMiia  and  attnotiTe^  that  his  andieqoe  nerer  tiied  of 
listening  to  him.  ffis  maimer^  iriiioh  wen'  tha'  teflez  cf 
his  mind,  TOO  so  getide  and  n&i«d,  that  tha  most  powerihl 
prinoM  tiioa^tt  no  degiadatton  to  treat  him  as  a  frienl 
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Ferdinand,  king  of  Dulicinia,  and  Maximilian,  emperor 
of  Germany,  were  hia  chief  patrons.  The  latter  preferred 
the  society  of  the  painter  to  that  of  any  of  the  princes 
or  patriciana  by  whom  he  waa  suiroiindcd.  The  story 
goes,  that  one  day  Maximilian  had  requested  Durer  to 
sketch  upon  the  wall  some  meclianical  engine,  of  which 
he  was  testing  the  power ;  but,  as  the  ladder  upon  which 
he  had  to  stand  waa  too  ahort  for  the  ])urpose,  tlie  Em- 
peror ordered  one  of  the  lordlinga  of  his  court  to  hold 
the  ladder  while  Durer  stood  upon  the  top  step.  The 
narrow-minded  nobleman  indignantly  tefiiaed,  upon 
which  the  Emperor,  in  a  rage,  exclaimed,  "You  may 
be  noble  by  birth,  but  my  painter  has  the  true  nobility 
of  genius ! "  And  then,  to  convince  his  court  how 
much  easier  it  'was  to  inake  a  patrician  than  a  painter, 
he  ennobled  Ihirer  on  tiie  spot,  and  gave  him  for  his 
arms  that  shield  vhich  every  academy  of  art  has  since 
borae. 

At  the  age  of  forty-nine,  Albert  Surer  determined 
on  again  vinting   tlioM  towns  of  the  Lov  Couuttioi 


which  had  been  tiie  theatre  of  bo  many  of  his  trininphs.  Antwerp  was  the  emporinm  of  the 
commerce^  and  the  most  important  city  of  Flanders,  ai)^  ^q  HHnf^  "^  consequence  made  it  the  first 
object  of  his  tonr.  But^  unfortunately  for  him,  the  ^jfjippbta  W^iffW  tft  F^^^  ^®  ^'^^  irrevocably  boundt 
accompanied  him  even  in  his  travels,  and  was  tl^g  perjpetual  ^istej;  pf  his  life.  The  night  of  their 
arrival  at  Antwerp,  the  manager  of  the  chief  'bjffpi  invited  thein  tg  ft  magnificent  supper,  and  for 
several  consecutive  days  Durer  was  escorted  t|ifpiigh  the  town  by  f^  eortSge  of  the  most  illustrious 
inhabitants.  The  painters  of  Antwerp  gave  him  a  dfmier  in  the  h%ll  pf  their  academy  of  art  '<  They 
spared,"  says  he,  "  no  expense ;  the  banquet  was  served  on  silver  dishes,  and  all  the  painters  were 
present  with  their  wives.  When  I  entered  the  hall  with  Agnes  on  my  arm,  they  formed  a  wall  on 
either  side  of  me,  while  I  passed  down  the  passage  they  made  for  me,  just  as  if  I  had  been  some 
illustrious  scion  of  royalty.  Several  personages  of  very  high  r^ok  did  homage  to  my  talents,  and  dis- 
played the  greatest  eagerness  to  make  themselves  useful  ptn4  agreeable  to  me.  When  I  had  taken  my 
place  at  table,  a  civic  dignitary,  pf  t]xe  jinx^e  of  Rathporth,  presented  me,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of 
Antwerp,  with  four  pints  of  wine,  a^  a  pledge  of  their  esteem  and  regard  I  thanked  them  in  a 
speech  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  express  my  sense  of  the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  ma  We  sat  at 
table  till  a  late  hour,  and  they  thei^  escorted  me  home  by  torchlight,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  their 
protestations  of  regard" 

At  Ghent  and  Bruges  Albert  Durer  was  equally  well  received.  He  was  everywhere  welcomed  as 
the  great  lion  of  the  age.  Banquets  were  given  in  his  honour,  the  best  wine  was  broached  to  his 
health,  and  the  painter  himself  escorted  home  each  night  by  the  first  men  of  the  place. 

When  the  news  of  these  festivities  reached  Brussels,  Margaret  of  Austria,  who  was  the  Begent  of 
the  Low  Countries  for  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  dispatched  an  ofiicer  of  her  own  household  to  assure 
the  painter  of  the  &.vour  of  both  the  Begent  and  the  Emperor. 

In  return  for  this  flattering  attention,  Durer  presented  Margaret  with  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
engravings,  consisting  of  "  Saint  Jerome  in  the  Chair,"  etched  upon  copper  with  extraordinary  skill,  a 
complete  set  of  the  engravings  of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  two  more  subjects  which  had  cost 
him  much  labour  and  time,  valued  by  liimself  at  thirty  florins.  But  Durer  soon  found  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  &vour  of  princes. 

"  Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pnrsne;** 

and  some  sinister  influence  at  the  court  of  the  Begent  had  already  made  of  Margaret  a  foe  instead  of 
a  friend  Of  this  change  the  artist  was  speedily  made  aware.  He  had  just  finished  a  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  had  hastened  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Begent  upon  its  merits,  but  the  insult- 
ing contempt  with  which  she  treated  both  him  and  his  painting  obliged  him  to  retire  with  it  in  silence. 
Wishing  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  displeasure,  he  solicited  the  gift  of  the  little  book  of  Jacob 
Cknmelisz,  a  book  illuminated  with  beautiful  miniatures;  but  she  answered  sharply  that  she  had 
already  promised  it  to  her  own  painter,  Bernard  Van  Orley. 

Thus  ended  his  intercourse  with  the  Begent,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  enemies  and 
detractors. 

The  treatment  he  received  from  several  of  his  customers  at  Brussels  was  equally  unfair  toward 
him,  and  disgraceful  to  them.  Many  of  them  ordered  Durer  to  take  their  likenesses,  and  when  they 
were  sent  home  refused  to  pay  for  them.  ''  At  Antwerp,"  says  he,  in  a  note  to  a  fiiend,  "  I  made 
many  drawings,  portraits,  and  other  subjects,  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  them  I  never  received  a 

penny." 

In  spite  of  his  industry  and  economy,  he  was  at  last  in  distress  for  money;  and,  embittered  by  the 
difference  between  the  magnificent  and  flatteiing  welcome  he  lui4  r^ceiTp^  and  the  col4neBs  and  insult 
which  had  followed,  he  finished  the  record  which  he  had  kept  ^  ^  to^  "^th  this  ^Fenging  notice : 
.«In  all  my  transactions  during  my  stay  in  the  Low  Oountries^r^  f^  W  fnoney  dc|(i|in^  sales,  aod 
other  bargains — in  all  my  4ttdings  with  the  great  and  the  littl^--:^  ))aTe  lt)efp  iMed^  Yifp^i  Tn<nre  espe- 
cially by 'Margaret  of  Austei%  who,  in  exchange  for  all  my  pxigggBtl  ^  ^  V^7  Hx^lif)  ^  ^ven  me 
nothing." 

The  portrait  of  the  Eknpeior  Charles  V.,  which  the  Begent  aflbcted  to  treat  with  so  much  con- 
tanpt^  thd  painter  was  eventiially  obliged  to  ezchaogefor  a  whitu  himdkerohief  of  English  mannftctura 
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Luckily  for  him  a  citizen  tif  Antwett)^  of  the  nsime  of  Alexander  Imhoff,  at  last  obliged  him  with 
the  loan  of  100  florins  iti  goM  \ip\ifi  the  Beciii-lty  of  his  hbte  of  hand,  signed  and  sedled^  and  payable 
at  Nuremberg. 

Just  as  he  t^^  pirepaHng  to  leave  the  countly  in  which  he  had  exbetleiibbd  sB  ihuch  ingratitude, 
Christian  II.,  kitig  of  Deilittark,  arrived  at  Antwerp,  and,  lieaiing  that  Dtir^i*  Htld  hot  yet  quitted  the 
place,  he  sent  in  seatch  df  him,  overwhelmed  him  with  civilities,  and  payed  hilh  with  Royal  liberality 
for  a  likeness  which  the  painter  took  of  him.  Delighted  with  the  beauty  of  itfe  engravings  of  which 
Albert  Durier  begged  his  acceptaticc,  Christian  invited  the  painter  to  a  banquet  at  which  the  Emperor, 
Margaret,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain  were  all  present.  But  not  one  of  those  illuslrious  individuals 
addressed  a  single  word  to  the  noble  and  handsome  guest  who  had  deigned  to  honour  with  his  company 
this  feast  of  sovereigns. 

Durer,  embittered  by  the  fickleness  of  princes,  left  Belgium  in  disgust,  and,  after  all  the  disap- 
;   pointments  of  his  journey,  found  his  native  Germany  more  delightful  than  ever.     There  at  least  he 
would  only  have  to  endure  that  perpetual  blister  of  his  existence,   his  scolding  wife — an  infliction 
which  neither  change  of  time  nor  place  could  render  more  su])portal)le. 

The  study  of  the  chefs-cVceuvre  of  the  Flemish  school  had  somewhat  modified  the  opinions  of  Durer 
on  the  princij)les  and  object  of  painting.  IMelancthon's  letters  to  the  painter,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
prove  the  friendsliij)  which  existed  between  the  great  Protestant  reformer  and  the  painter,  and  the  works 
of  Albert  Durer  himself,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  change  which  towards  the  close  of  his  career  had 
taken  place  in  the  mind  and  manner  of  the  great  German  master.  Instead  of  the  exuberance  of  style 
which  characterised  his  early  [>roduction.s,  he  now  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
harmony  and  simplicity.  He  had  discovered  at  last  that  nature  does  not  openly  disi)lay  that  super- 
abundance, that  studied  variety  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  his  first  productions.  That 
he  had  made  this  importaut  discovery  so  late  in  his  career  wa.s  a  source  of  unavailing  regret,  for  he  felt 
that  ho  was  too  old  to  chauge  altogether  his  manner  and  style  of  painting.  He  cherished,  however,  a 
geniuno  and  laudable  ambition  to  correct  all  that  was  wrong  in  the  technical  details  of  his  art,  and  to 
bequeath  to  posterity  some  specimens  of  the  improvement  that  time  and  study  had  wrought  in  his 
vie\vs  and  system.  These  specimens  are  the  magniiicent  figures  of  the  Apostles  which  adorn  the 
gallery  of  Municli. 

From  the  "common  lot,"  however,  of  prince  and  painter,  Albert  Durer  could  claim  no  exemption  on 
the  score  of  genius.  The  toils  of  his  professional  career,  and  tlie  trials  of  his  domestic  life,  had  under- 
mined liis  constitution.  Years  had  nob  improved  the  temper  of  Agnes,  who  became  every  day  more  in- 
supportable. Herself  the  prey  of  an  insatiable  avarice,  she  embittered  with  her  selfish  fears  every  moment 
of  her  husband's  life,  and  constantly  tormented  him  with  her  anxiety  as  to  what  would  become  of  her 
if  she  were  destined  to  sundve  the  hu?sband  upon  whom  she  was  dependent.  She  refused  admittance 
to  the  friends  who  would  have  given  him  con-dalion  and  amusement,  until  at  last  the  old  painter, 
weary  of  a  life  in  which  he  despaired  (;f  ever  ( njoyini!;  any  peace  of  mind  or  body,  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  art.  His  mind  gave  way,  and  he  died  the  victim  of  domestic  tyranny  on  the  Gth  of 
April,  1528. 

Such  was  Albert  Durer  s  passion  for  the  fantastic  and  the  marvellous,  that  when  his  waking 
hours  did  not  furnish  him  with  subjects  for  his  pencil  or  his  graving-tool  sufficiently  wild  and  weird 
for  his  taste,  he  had  recoui'se  to  his  dreams,  and  from  them  sprung  some  of  his  strangest  pictures  and 
engi*avings.  Among  these  is  one  of  the  most  singular  water-colour  drawings  that  even  he  ever  produced. 
It  is  in  the  Ambra.s  collection  at  Vienna.  It  represents  an  immense  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  a  flat 
table-land,  on  which  are  several  houses.  Over  the  centre  of  tliis  huge  expanse  of  water  broods  an 
enormous  cloud,  whence  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents.  To  the  right  and  left  the  scene  is  shrouded 
by  fogs  and  vapours.     Albert  Durer  himself  wrote  beneath  this  picture  : — 

"  In  the  year  1525  (the  eve  of  Pentecost),  between  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning,  I  had  this 
vision  in  my  sleep  : — What  quantities  of  water  fell  from  the  sky  !  and  this  water  beat  upon  the  earth 
about  fom'  miles  off  with  such  a  di-eadful  and  resounding  noise — ^the  whole  country  was  inundated, 
deluged,  submerged ;  this  caused  mo  so  great  a  terror,  that  I  awoke.  But  I  fell  asleep  again.  Then 
the  rest  of  the  water  fell — the  torrents  were  but  little  abated ;  some  came  down  at  a  distance,  and 
some  close  to  me  ;  the  streams  seemed  to  fall  from  such  a  height  that  they  took  a  long  time  to  reach 
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the  earth.  But  as  the  laundation  approached  me,  the  rains  became  so  rapid  and  resounding,  that  f«tf 
overpowered  me,  and  I  awoke.  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  it  waa  long  before  I  recovered  tny 
Belf-poeseaaion ;  but  in  the  morning  when  I  arose  I  represented  in  the  picture  above  all  I  had  seen. 
May  God  decree  all  for  the  beet  "  Ai.bkrt  Dubkb." 

Certainly  this  descriptioa  is  remarlcable  for  ita  naXvtti  and  Bimplicity ;  and  certainly  Joseph  Heller 
— «  modem  German  aage,  who  has  written  the  bert  work  on  Albert  Dnrer  that  has  yet  appeared — 
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bu  put  it  ont  of  the  power  of  auy  other  writer  to  surpass  him  in  ingenuity.  He  has  entered  fully  into 
every  detail  of  this  most  singular  picture  j  nothing  has  escaped  the  closeness  of  his  scrutiny.  He  has 
ftttaohed  the  greatest  importance  to  the  smaUest  minutiie  >  so  much  so,  that  having  discovered  that 
Uie  sheet  of  paper  on  which  it  is  painted  has  a  water-mark,  the  learned  commentator  has  had  this  mark 
SDgraTed,  and  has  inserted  it  in  his  work.     It  is  a  ciuious  fbct  that  the  second  volume  of  this  elaborate 
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work  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  published ;  this  yolume  contains  1^090  pages;  It  would  not 
p^tHaps  have  occtiirdd  to  Adf  Wi  a  (ierili^  to  publisk  tbe  6ecdiid  toltliiig  h^ibhe  ihb  fir^ 

^ut  the  mystic  and  abstnide  geiiitis  t>i^  Albett  Durer  did  ndi  ^biiipt  idl  His  cbhce|)iii()il^  Sometimes 
he  quitted  the  i-e^lins  of  ^^  chihiei:^  dir^"  ^d  i^A  ph^tbiild  of  ihb  iiightj  to  disrbtb  himself  and  his 
great  powers  td  historibal  ahd  teligidtis  t;dthj[ibsitiohs  of  the  inost  sbHbus  and  stilbliiHb  dedei-iptioiL 

"  The  Martyi-doiil  of  the  Chi-istlatl  tfegioh,**  whick  id  to  bfe  seeii  in  thfe  Bblrfedere  Gallery,  in 
Aiistria ;  "  the  Adbldtion  of  the  Magi,"  ptbset-tfed  in  the  CalhfedHd.  bf  t'lblrehfefe ;  "  The  Trinity," 
sutTounded  by  saints  and  blessed  sj)irits;  and  a  great  iiuilibfei'  of  btlidi*  pictures,  prove  that  thi^ 
siitliitie  master  knew  how  to  respect  the  limits  that  divide  the  visible  from  tlie  ihtisible  world.  Some 
of  tnfese  t^brks  are  anioug  Albert  Durer's  cJiefa-d' ceuWe  ;  but  the  most  adifairable  bf  all  is  exliibitfed  at 
ttife  **  Pinacotheca,"  at  Munich.  It  is  divided  iiitd  twb  i)al'ts,  t^nicli  bbntalri  thte  apostles  Saint 
Pbtbi*  ahd  Saint  John,  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Paul.  Tlils  wa3  the  last  great  WOt-k  of  this  fine  painter. 
It  w£ts  his  pride  Jllid  glory  to  close  his  brilliant  cai-eer  by  a  happ^  and  noble  ins|)ii'fltion  of  the  tiatuie 

of  thfe  tine  sublime — 

*'  So  sinks  more  lovely,  ere  hla  race  be  f-tliij 
Along  MoresL's  hills  the  setting  sail ; 
Not  as  in  notthern  climfes,  obscurely  trlglitj 
But  one  unclouded  tlazii  of  lltiiig  iigtt." 

Albert  Durer  painted  tliesb  Apdstles  with  the  ihtentioh  of  leaving  them,  by  will,  to  the  H6tel  de 
Vllle,  at  Niu-emberg,  to  keep  ftlit-e  dt  bhce  the  recollection  bf  his  genius,  and  the  religious  enthtlsiasm 
of  the  Lutherans ;  for  Albeii  tiui*bi-  had  embraced  the  refotined  fititlij  and  her  pui*e  doctrines  at  tliis 
tiihfe  filled  his  thbiights.  Bcuedtli  the  foriiis  of  the  Apostles  lie  pointed  long  inscriptioiiS  taken  frofii 
the  fepistles  and  gospels,  rfecommeuding  an  eai'hest  study  of  holy  writ,  and  warning  their  disciples  not 
tb  beliete  the  dociriiies  bf  false  prophets. 

Albert  Buret*  has  givcii  to  each  Apostle  in  this  picture  a  distinctive  character  and  a  strong  indivi- 
duality. In  the  agbd  exile  of  Patmos  we  discei-n  the  melancholy  and  enthusiastic  expression  peculiar 
to  tlie  bilious  tempemnient.  St.  teter,  with  his  gray  locks  Jthd  his  calm  air,  conveys  an  idea  of  quiet  con- 
teni{)lation  ;  but  against  this  conception  of  St.  Peter  We  pt-otest,  as  not  being  borne  out  by  the  Evange- 
list^.  St  Peter,  judged  by  his  a\  nds  and  deeds,  was  of  a  sangiuno  temperament,  enthusiastic,  zealous, 
aha  afiectionate  ;  bf  that  nature  v.  licli,  if  it  by  its  impetuosity  leads  to  err,  leads  also  to  a  prompt  anJ 
ferttent  penitence.  St.  Mark  i:s  re  )  resented  with  those  cliaracteristics  which  we  should  have  ascribed 
to  St.  Peter — zeal,  fire,  energy,  such  as  become  an  ardent  propagator  of  the  Christian  faith.  St.  Paul, 
armed  with  a  di-awii  sword  and  carrying  a  Bible,  is  the  symbol  of  action,  power,  and  despotic  wIlL 
He  casts  a  glance  fidl  of  scorn  and  anger  ottei*  liis  shoulder,  and  seems  quite  ready  to  exterminate  with 
the  sivoi-d  the  blasj)hemers  of  the  living  Qbd. 

Sowo^e/,  it  Were  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Albei-t  Durei*  waa  alwtlys  grave,  that  he  never  indnl'^d 
in  a  sally  or  enjoyed  a  joke — 

*'  I)ulce  est  desipere  in  locoj" 

and  there  are  letters  still'extant  of  his  which  reveal  a  merry  humour  and  a  love  of  innocent  raillery. 
Somb  bf  the  liveliest  of  these  interesting  epistles  were  addressed  to  Willibold,  and  dated  Venice, 
where  he  was  far  from  his  wife  and  enjoying  a  temporary  freedom  from  domestic  cares  and  curtain 
lectures. 

HIS    MERITS. 

Among  Albert  Durer's  pictures  and  engravings  ai-e  to  be  found  scenes  of  every  description — ^the 
fiuniliar,  the  fanciful,  the  domestic,  the  pastoral, — he  tried  his  hand  at  all,  and  in  all  succeeded.  In 
one  picture  we  behold  two  lovers  roaming  together  in  the  country  alone^  but  not  alone  as  they  who, 
shut  in  chambei-s,  deem  it  loneliness.  How  they  cling  to  each  other — how  tenderly  the  girl  looks  up — 
how  lovingly  the  youth  looks  down. 

In  another  composition  we  see  a  village  dame.  In  a  third,  a  peasant  is  trying,  by  his  rustic 
flatteiies,  to  win  the  eai'  and  heart  of  a  young  village  maid.  Durer  thoroughly  imderstood  the 
Flemish  style,  the  quiet  charm  of  eveiy-day  life,  the  i^oetry  of  tfie  real;  for  the  real  has  its  poetry  as 
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well  as  the  ideal,  and  it  is  a  poetry  better  understood,  and,  therefore,  better  loved  by  the  many.  It  forms 
the  charm  of  Biirns's  poetry  and  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  to  some  of  its  touches  even  Shake- 
speare owes  his  popularity  with  the  masses  j  and  it  was  when  he  depended  on  this  great  secret  key  to 
the  hearts  of  the  many,  the  poetry  of  the  real,  that  Charles  Dickens  won  a  throne  in  the  mind 
of  the  million,  which  can  only  be  retained  by  the  same  style. of  writing  that  secured  it. 

Albert  Durer  was,  in  truth,  a  "  marvel  and  a  secret ;"  not  only  was  he  a  painter  of  the  highest 
order  and  a  wonderfiil  engraver,  but  he  fashioned  at  will  metals  and  minerals,  and  cut  masterpieces  (of 
d^igp  apd  execution)  out  of  gold  and  marble.  In  almost  every  Genoese  city  the  traveller  is  shown 
specimens  of  sculpture,  carving,  and  medallions,  said  to  be  by  him.  Nor  was  this  all ;  to  his  gr^^vt  renown 
ais  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver,  we  must  add  that — not  less  well  deserved — of  an  author  of  the 
highest  merit.  Had  his  only  instrument  been  the  pen,  he  would  still  have  immortalised  his  name. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  a  treatise  on  "  The  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body,"  divided  into  four 
books. 

We  must  own,  however,  that  the  genius  of  Germany,  always  dreamy  and  obscure,  and  little  remark- 
able for  method  and  precision,  reigns  throughout  this  treatise,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  general 
ideas,  and  where  exist  neither  synthesis  nor  principles  of  art. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  in  this  work  that  Albert  Durer  was  a  man  of  powerful  and  lively  imagination, 
but  that  a  dreamy  philosophy  has  led  him  astray,  and  that  his  mind  was  deficient  in  that  clearness  of 
perception,  and  that  correctness  of  deduction  for  which  the  genius  of  England  and  France  are  remark- 
able. When  one  approaches  the  considei*ation  of  so  sublime  a  subject  as  that  marvel  of  creation,  the 
human  form,  under  the  guidance  of  so  great  a  master  as  Albert  Durer,  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  teacher's  views  will  rise  to  meet  the  importance,  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  that  he 
will  begin  with  those  harmonious  but  lofty  considerations  that  are  called  forth  j^  great  minds  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  c1ief-d' oe.u}>re  of  that  gi-and  artist,  Nature. 

Albert  Durer,  on  the  contrary,  lays  down  at  the  opening  of  his  book  none  of  those  grand  rules 
which  ought  to  form  its  base.  He  gives  no  rules  at  all,  but  suddenly  dashes  in  medias  res,  by  dividing 
the  himian  body  into  seven  heads;  but  at  the  same  time  he  affirms  that  it  is  only  in  rustic  figures  that 
these  proportions  are  to  be  observ^ed.  He  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  division  of  the  human  fonii 
into  eight  heads  ;  but  although  in  several  parts  of  his  work  he  gives  the  preference  to  this  division, 
he  does  not  advocate  it  in  this  chapter.  He  then  goes  on  to  Siiy  tliat  nine,  and  even  ten  heads  may  be 
admissible,  but  decides  the  latter  division  to  result  in  an  appearance  of  attenuation. 

The  great  object  of  his  work  seems  to  be  to  warn  the  student  against  every  species  of  ugliness ; 
but  he  does  not  assert  that  the  absence  of  deformity  will  insurer  the  prcsenc(;  v(  beauty.  He  hopes 
that  "  a  few  gifted  ones  "  will  find  the  true  laws  of  lu'oportion  in  the  study  of  a  great  multitude  of 
human  figures — "  no  one  hunmn  figure  heiny  in  itself  perfect '^ 

Tliis  sample  will  suffice  to  show  that  a  work  so  speculative,  rambling,  obscure,  and  diffuse, 
could  never  become  popular,  whatever  gems  of  thought  and  treasures  of  research  may  be  scattered 
la\'ishly  through  its  pages.  It  is  deficient  in  method ;  and,  whether  the  teacher  be  mortal  or  immortal, 
method  is  a  sine  qua  Qwn. 

In  Italy  this  treatise  has  found  its  warmest  eulogists  and  most  enthusiastic  advocates,  John  Paul 
Ix)mazzo,  among  others,  professes  so  great  an  esteem  for  the  German  author  and  his  work,  that  he 
even  goes  with  him  the  length  of  the  •'  ten  heads ;"  and,  while  owning  that  many  judges  consider  it 
extreme,  decides  that  no  one  can  dis})ute  the  dictum  of  so  great  a  master  as  Albert  Durer. 

In  our  own  time,  IM.  Paillot  de  Montabei-t  professes  to  have  discovered  in  Albei-t  Durer's  work  "  a 
kind  of  treasure,"  and  hius  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  author  had  obtained  possession  of  some 
ancient  manuscript,  which  had  been  saved  from  destruction,  and  handed  down  from  barbarous  and 
remote  ages. 

But  this  learned  connoisseur  enters  into  no  explanation  with  regard  to  the  treasures  he  professes 
to  have  discovered ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  one  prejudice,  he  has 
fallen  into  another.  If  Durer  had  really  possessed  the  manuscript  of  a  Polycl^te,  of  an  Euphranor,  or 
even  of  some  pupil  of  those  sublime  mastex's,  there  would  Jiave  been  sonie  Imninous  reflex  of  their 
genius  in  the  treatise  of  the  German  master.  One  would  at  least  find  in  Albert  Durer's  book  the 
imiftortal  rudiments  of  that  beauty,  to  kalon,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  found  out  the  secret  and 
sculptiired  the  imai^e. 
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CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH. 


WE  gaze  with  delight  npon  a  landscape  over  which  the  sun  pours  a  flood  of  mellow  light,  and 
then  we  exclaim  with  enthusiasm,  wlio  but  Claude  Lorrain  could  have  given  it  a  d^th 
— a  distaiM^c  which  seems  to  stretch  into  illimitable  space.  That  darkened  chamber,  of  which  the 
half  opened  window  allows  access  to  a  ray  of  cherishing  lights  that  brings   into  relief  the  forma 


It  AID  IBB  oosunb    noK  A  pimiis  bt  DmuoH. 


of  three  men  S6at«d  round  a  table^  reminds  ub  eo  forcibly  of  Bembr&ndt  that  we  almost  expect  to  Me 
bis  peculiar  autograph  in  the  comer  of  the  pieces  That  quiet  pasture  ground,  in  which  oowis 
goate,  and  eheep,  tended  hy  a  ahepherdesB,  with  kirtle  and  crook,  ore  fording  a  tmnsparent  rivolet,  ia, 
we  would  venture  to  bet^  tlie  work  (rf  Beighem.    We  are  surelj  not  n 
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thun  Wouvennans  who  has  sketched  that  horse  with  gracefiil  but  muscular  limbs,  bestriiJdcu  b^  a 
knight  of  such  preposaeaaing  appearance,  and  of  such  noble  carriage.  We  locc^nise  in  those  pre- 
cipitous rocks — those  deep  and  narrow  ravines — those  gloomy  caverns,  which  might  serve  aa  a  refuge 
for  a  whole  army  of  banditti — the  peculiar  style  of  Salvator  Rosa.  Thoae  cataracts,  which  falling  from 
the  abrupt  summit  of  the  hills  where  the  gloomy  pines  cross  each  other  in  &utastic  forms  above  the 
abyss,  must  surely  be  the  production  of  the  pencil  of  Everdingeii.  Varied  as  are  the  style,  i 
handling,  tone,  colouring,  and  cliaracter  of  tlicso  several  productions,  they  are'  all  the  work  of  o 
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maaler-mind — of  oue  oxtiuoiiiiuaiy  man — who  had  the  faculty  of  fathoming  the  aucrut  of  every  branch 
of  painting — of  acquiring  the  manner  of  the  moat  skilful  colourists— of  seizing  the  character  of  their 
ehe/s-d'ceuvre,  and  of  imitating  it  most  successfully.  This  versatile  genius  was  Chriatian  William 
Ernest  Dietrich. 

He  was  bom  at  Wiemar,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1712  ;  and  his  father  was  his  first  instructor  in 
the  rudiments  of  art.  At  the  ^e  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  aa  a  pupil  in  the  aUlier  of  Alexander 
Thiele,  a  landscape  painter  of  great  repute,  who  was  settled  at  Dresden  on  the  salary  and  [>orquisite§  of 
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Painter-in-Ordinary  to  the  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  remained  there  only  three 
years,  but  during  that  time  he  had  pei'fected  himself  in  landscapes,  the  only  style  of  painting  which 
te  had  the  opportunity  of  practising  without  appearing  too  much  of  an  imitator. 

When  he  was  but  eighteen,  a  Dresden  magnate  engaged  him  as  painter  to  his  establishment,  and 
gave  him  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  fi-ancs,  or  sixty  pounds  a  year — a  sum  much  larger  at  that  time 
than  in  the  present  age  of  the  depreciation  of  money.  Upon  this  salary  he  lived  lor  four  yeara  at 
Dresden,  free  from  care  and  altogether  engrossed  in  tlie  cultivation  of  liis  artistic  talent. 

But  in  1734  he  wa^  seized  with  sucli  uu  eutliusiastic  aduiiratiou  of  the  niasterpicccs  of  Kembrandt, 
John  Both,  Berghem,  Karel  Diijardiu,  and  Elzlieinier,  tluit  he  was  dcteruiiiieJ,  at  all  haz;ird.s,  to  visit 
the  land  of  their  nativity. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  from  the  manner  in  wliich  he  copied  the  landscapes  of  his  master,  while  he  was 
still  a  pupil  in  the  atelier  of  Alexander  Tliiclo,  wliat  kind  <;£  talent  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
"His  imitation,"  says  Hagedorn,  "  wa.s  no  copy;  it  was  a  kind  of  rivalry  of  tlie  original."  After  lii< 
visit  to  Holland  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  witli  still  greater  models.  ElzlK-inier,  Van  Ostade, 
Karel  Dujardin,  and,  above  all,  Bembrandt  sup[)lied  him  w^tli  the  subject,  tlie  stylo,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  a  whole  host  of  pictures. 

Of  Bembrandt  he  was  particularly  jfidons.  His  great  object  wa«  to  fatlioin  and  to  filch  from  him 
those  extraordinary  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  have  made  that  master  the  marvel  of  all  subse- 
quent times.  He  strove  hard  to  acquire  the  w^arm  and  transparent  tone  oi'  Benibrandt's  colouring, 
the  shaq)  outline  of  his  touch,  and  the  harmonising  eflcct  in  the  whole  of  the  apparently  discordant 
elements  of  the  piece.  But  Dietrich  is  not  tlie  only  painter  who  has  endeavoured  to  walk  in  the  steps 
of  that  inimitable  model ;  and  great  a«  is  the  merit  of  his  cojn',  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  imitations  of 
Govaert  Flinck,  Amould  de  Gelder,  Lconar<l  ]>r;imer,  and  Van  Eeckout.  But  if  his  shadows  have  not 
the  depth  which  we  so  much  admire  in  Bembrandt — if  ha  does  not  come  near  him  by  a  long  interval 
in  his  effects  of  chiaro-oscuro — if  his  colouring  is  heavy  and  delicient  in  the  brilliant  and  golden  tints 
of  the  painter  of  the  "Night  Watch" — if  his  floods  of  liglit  are  rougli  without  being  rich,  it  is  that  the 
task  of  imitating  Bembrandt  is  far  beyond  the  scoj)e  of*  human  power.  ]jut,  with  this  resei'\^ation,  if 
we  assign  no  greater  value  to  those  pieces  in  which  Dietrich  has  copied  B<>nibrandt  than  we  should  to 
first-class  engravings,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  do  honour  to  thtt  talent  of  the  man  who  painted  the 
piece  intitled  "The  Fishery"  (which  has  been  e7)L,raved  by  Flii)art),  or  *•  The  Beturn  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,"  together  with  an  immense  number  of  eu'^^ravings  vlio,  (;  merits  we  will  ju'esently  discuss. 

Certain  it  is  that  Dietrich  would  never  have  either  aeliieved  or  deserved  his  great  reputation  if  he 
had  confined  Ids  ambition  to  a  mere  servile  discovery  of  some  of  Bembrandt's  secrets  of  light  and 
shade. 

The  great  secret  of  Di6trich's  fame  is  the  universality  of  his  power  of  imitation.  In  the  presence 
of  Bembrandt  he  is  pensive,  dreamy,  characteristic  in  tlie  concej>tion,  rapid  and  fanciful  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  piece.  "When  he  falls  in  wdth  one  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade's  tavern  scenes,  or  one  of  his 
village  hops,  with  all  its  provincial  comicalities,  a  regular  transformation  takes  place  in  him.  He  is 
no  longer  the  Dietrich  of  holy  w^rit  celebrity,  famous  for  the  Bembrandt-like  dilaro-oscuro  of  his  sacred 
subjects.  His  pencil  is  at  once  bewitched,  and  improvises  with  wonderful  faithfulness  the  gi'otesque 
forms  for  which  Van  Ostade  w^as  so  j)opular — villagers  half  fuddled,  smoking  their  short  pij>es  under 
the  hoi)-covered  trellis;  babies  with  brol)dignai;ian  heads,  and  stumpy  legs;  and  coai'se  country 
people  of  both  sexes,  in  woollen  caps,  or  battered  old  hats. 


'     "THE   GRINDER   AND   THE   COBLER." 

His  brush  has  become  suddenly  soft  and  yielding,  and  his  colouring,  which  was  lately  warm  and 
golden,  is  changed  into  that  cold  but  charactenstic  gi'cen,  for  which  Van  Ostiide  was  so  renowned,  and 
which  gives  so  harmonious  a  tone  to  all  his  compositions.  His  "  Grinder  and  Cobbler"  is  so  admirable 
an  imitation  of  Van  Ostade,  that  we  can  scarcely  fancy  that  it  is  oidy  an  imitation.  There  is  the  hoj) 
creeping  up  the  lattice  w^ork,  and  hanging  in  festoons  over  the  doorway.  There  are  tho.se  babies  with 
heatls  so  grotesquely  large,  that  the  diminutive  size  of  their  lower  extremities  gives  them  a  dwarf-like 
ai^pearance ;  and  there  is  the  coarse  and  hard-featured  woman,  whose  hideous  woollen  cap,  by  covering 
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the  locks  tha4i  nature  intended  should  relieve  the  harshness  of  her  face,  makes  her  look  more  ooarse 
and  hard'&voured  than  she  really  is.     The  details  of  this  surprising  imitation  are  so  carefully  elabo- 
-mtedi  and  harmonise  so  well  with  the  whole  conception,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  discriminating 
amateur  to  say  in  what  the  difference  lies  between  a  "  Di6trich  "  and  a  "  Van  Ostade." 

I 

t 

*«  ITINERANT  MUSICIANS." 

Qffr  Minders  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  merits  of  Van  Ostade*s  celefarated 
mHH^nypiffTfr  of  the  same  name.  The  imitator,  in  reproducing  a  similar  piece,  has  preserved  much  of 
m^  jdmitity  of  the  original,  although  he  has  varied  the  number,  expression,  and  attitude  of  his  subjects 
1^  Vj^  Ostado*8  picture  the  father,  by  the  aid  of  liLs  \doliu,  wliich  he  wields  as  a  kind  of  sceptre^ 
rpja^  the  small  fry  of  cliildreu  who  gather  around  him.  lliey  are  i)assing  thi'ough  a  kind  of  gate  or 
aiphwaj)  beyond  which  we  see  the  blue  sky  and  the  laughing  landscape. 

|)ilirich  has  also  introduced  some  variations  in  the  details.  For  instance,  one  of  the  children  is 
b)avjng  a  wind  instmment,  which  does  not  figure  in  Van  Ostade's  piece.  The  fiices  in  the  imitation 
apB  viore  refined  and  more  humourous  than  those  of  the  original,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  this  respect  akme 
i||f(Pitoich  has  not  quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  great  model.  It  was  not  without  good  reason 
tJlit  Van  Ostade  gave  to  his  "  Itinciant  Musicians  "  that  expression  of  languor  and  suffering  which 
WDi|]4  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  life  of  privation,  misery,  and  fatigue  that  they  led ;  but 
although  he  has  not  produced  i\  facsimile  of  the  Dutch  masters  strolling  fiddler,  he  has  given  ns  an 
avapt  copy  of  another  of  Van  Ostiule's  celebmted  cliaiiicteiu  In  the  pei-son  of  the  elder  musician  wo 
iflOOgnise  a  wight  %vith  which  all  are    familiar    who    have   analysed   attentively  the  Van  Ostade 

'*THE    FLIGHT    INTO    EGYPT." 

Imitator,  however,  as  he  was,  it  would  ha  doing  him  an  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  had  no  style 
0|r  manner  of  his  own.  Even  in  his  sketches  he  eould  never  so  entirely  disguise  his  hand  but  that 
aoine  little  peculiarity  would  betray  the  artist.  Nature  was  too  powerftd  in  him,  and  asserted  her 
uppiremacy  in  spite  of  all  liis  endeavours  to  ovc^'come  her. 

Admirable  as  are  his  imitations  of  the  mastei's  of  the  various  schools,  he  is  still  essentially 
Cknnan.  The  pictures  which,  like  this  "Flight  into  Egyi)t,"  ai'o  reckoned  liis  masterpieces,  deserve 
to  be  classed  rather  with  the  highly  finished  and  carefiUly  elaboi'atcd  gems  of  Van  der  Werfl^ 
'  Bliheimer,  and  Poelembourg,  than  with  the  immortal  productions  of  those  original  and  enterprising 
opbnirists,  Rembrandt,  Bubens,  and  Sidvator.  His  conception  is  sometimes  deficient  in  grace;  a 
oortain  degree  of  stiffiiess  is  perceptible  in  his  di^pery ;  his  touch  is  dry  and  thin ;  and  his  colonxing 
ia  wanting  in  brilliancy  and  effect.  "The  Flight  into  £g3r[)t'*  is  indeed  a  close  imitation,  not  dT 
Bembrandt,  but  of  Elzheimci",  and  is  valuable  for  the  display  of  powers  the  very  i-everse  of  those  he  ■ 
had  exhibited  in  his  imitations  of  Rembi-andt.  The  Holy  Vii*gin  is  hero  the  same  type  of  beauty 
which  Dietrich  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  reproilucing  in  all  his  sacred  subjects,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  hLs  standard  of  feminine  perfection  as  the  Fomarina  of  Raphael,  and  the  Xsabella 
Brandt  of  Rubens. 

**THE   REPOSE  OP   THE   HOLY   FAMILY." 

This  ehrf'cVceuvre  was  sold  in  1817,  at  a  sale  of  pictures  in  Fai-is,  for  1,700  francs  (£68).  Thongh 
VjBiy  different  in  style,  tone,  manner,  and  colouring  to  the  '*  Flight  into  E^ypt^"  we  still  recognise  the 
idfiiiAj]^  of  the  "  Virgin  l£ary."  The  placid  slumber  of  the  Holy  Infiint  is  well  represented,  and 
rlftnwg*'  we  scaroely  like  the  expression  of  Joseph's  &ce^  he  seems  better  suited  in  appearance  and- 
age  for  the  husband  of  the  Madonna,  the  mother  of  Christy  than  the  antiquated  patriarch  of  ^  The 
Betrothal"  by  Albert  Duxer.  The  piece  is  neither  very  impressive  nor  suggestive^  but  in  the  contrast 
that  it  offers  to  the  ''  Flight  into  F^ypt^"  we  recognise  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Ditoich's  talent. 

A  Dutchman  at  Amsterdam,  and  an  Italian  at  Rome^  he  had  the  wonderfnl  &cnlty  of  painting 
landscapes  in  the  style  of  Olande  Lorrain  and  Salvator  Rosa,  as  well  as  be  had  already  done  in  tiiat 
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of  Berghem  and  Everdmgen.  Tl  e  drawing  of  th  a  artist^  bays  one  of  hii  cnt  cs  ib  after  tUe 
manner  of  the  Roman  masters,  but  the  hghtness  of  h  a  touch  seems  to  n  te  the  menta  of  the  Flemish 
and  Ittdian  Schools.     His  landscapes  have  often  the  f -eshness  of  Lucatelli  and  the  boldness  of  Salva- 
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tor  Rosa.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  find  in  the  sarae  repertoire,  landscapes  in  the  grand  style  of  Qufli^ir^ 
smiling  scenes  that  have  the  indefinable  charm  of  Lncatelli'a  manner,  and  wild  and  picturesqne 
views  that  seem  fresh  from  the  aulier  of  Salvator  Bosa,  all  bearing  the  autograph  of  Dietrich. 
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"  THE  WOOSEH  BBIPQE." 


"Tho  WotHlon  Bridge,"  which  we  now  i-eproduce,  is  copied  from  an  engraving  by  Dietrich,  in  the 
peculiar  style  of  Salvator  Rosa.     It  ta  one  of  six  landscapes  which  are  all  imitations  of  that  great 


master.  The  luugh  outliiic,  thu  wild  aud  pictiui/.-iquu  scwiery,  the  procipitous  rocka,  the  waterfeU,  the 
fiail  wooden  bridge,  so  aimply  and  rudely  formed,  that  it  aeems  to  furnish  but  an  insecure  footing  for 
the  tottering  figiii-e  thnt  is  slowly  and  cautiously  traversing  it^  are  all  admirably  chftmcteristic  of 
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Siilvutor'a  styla  In  his  engravings  iifter  Rembrandt,  he  has  once  or  twice  succeeded  so  well,  tliat  cveu 
!i  ciiiiiioiaaeur  might  be  for  a  moment  deceived  ;  but  it  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  his  phlegmatic 
liuriiiiin  uuture  would  allow  him  to  realise  the  startling  and  magic  effects  of  the  great  painter  of  Loydvn. 

But  if  he  was  wanting  in  the  daring  and  fiery  ambition  of  Rcnibnmdt,  his  imitations  of  Everdin- 
gen,  Ruysdacl,  and  Saivator  are  so  perfect  that  they  compensate  for  the  deficiency  wlucli  was  the 
necessary  result  of  his  German  origin. 

He  returned  from  Holland,  whei-e  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  he  liad  been  Btudying  the  che/s-d'wuvre 
of  the  Dutch  school,  in  173o,  and  for  ten  years  he  never  quitted  Dresden,  where  he  was  established  as 
Painter-in-Ordinary  to  the  King  of  Poland,  but  once.  In  1743  he  set  out  for  Italy.  Hia  esgemessto 
visit  the  land — "mother  of  arts  and  anus"— was  not  the  only  motive  of  his  jomiiey.  Although  he 
worked  inccs,siinlly,  lie  could  uut,  in  Hint*  of  his  wonderful  rajiidity  of  execution,  supply  the  enormous 
demand  for  pirtures  from  the  Court  of  Dresden.  In  vain  had  he  sought  an  a.syhim  with  the  Duke  r.f 
BnniswicV:— his  pi'rseentors  soon  found  him  o«t  and  ivnuwed  their  ajjpHciitions.  He  determined  at 
lengtli,  n.s  a  l:Lst  ici-oiiira-,  t.)  ].nt  several  countries  between  himsi-lf  fludhisiidmirci-s.  Ho  was,  however, 
alM;  t      I    t  dl     tl  t         It.   D      1  1        ]  'W      t'lr    d    th   ■     1774. 
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HI^  t  was  famous,  according  to  Hagedom,  for  the  extraordinary  skill  and 

a.  o      til  which  he  managed  to  introduce  a  number  of  small  figures  into  a 

1      ted  space  without  over-crowding  hia  canvas.     "  Sometimes,"  says  this  cele- 

ted  cntic,  "he  would  Ulustrate  some  architectural  ruin  with  its  white  marble 

d  sfigi  red  by  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  time ;   sometimes  a  pyramid,  witli  its 

rro  n  1  ng  wall,  and  an  arched  doorway  with  a  fentastically  carved  cornice  ;  and 

met  n      a  fountain,  surrounded  by  muleteers,  wh<y  are  watering  their  horses  and 

ules        Tl  ere,   in   a  corner,  we  have   in  the   foregi-ound   of  the   piece  a   young 

en  onn  whispering  his  words  of  love  into  the  delighted  ear  of  hia  Estellc,  who 

ck  to  tl  e  g    d     ee  of  hor  faithful  dog  while  slie  listens  to  the  oft-told  tale.    But  as  every 

ts  alloy    o  c  e     these  moments  of  stolen  bliss  are  interrupted  by  the  pertinadty  of  a 
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wayfiureri  who  will  not  underetead  that  ho  is  cfa  trop^  and  innstB  oh  asking  his  waj  "  Those  notes  of 
Hsgedom  give  a  good  notion  of  the  genius  and  style  of  Franois  de  Paula  Ferg,  a  painter  of  considerable 
merits  who^  although  not  highly  esteemed  in  our  own  country,  is  duly  appreciated  in  Germany. 

He  was  bom  at  Yienn%  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1689,  and  at  the  proper  time  went  through  the  usual 
College  coursa  When  he  had  completed  his  studies,  Pancratius  Ferg,  his  fiiiher,  a  painter  of  moderate 
pretensions,  apprenticed  him  to  one  of  his  con/rh'esy  of  the  name  of  Baschneber.  The  selection  was 
not  a  judicious  one,  and  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  the  dawning  genius  of  Ferg  was  not  quenched 
by  the  follies  of  the  wretched  dauber  under  whom  he  was  ])laced.  He  lost  four  of  the  b^t  years 
of  his  life  under  this  sign  painter  of  Neustadt.  But  his  father  at  last  saw  his  niistako  and  took  liim 
home. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  education  of  a  painter  is  either  neglected  or  misdii'ected  by 
his  fiither.  Pancratius  Forg  had  so  coinplotely  misimdei-stood  the  tiilent  of  hLs  son,  that  he  set  liim  to 
paint  grand  historical  subjects.  Now,  the  predilection  of  Francis  Ferg  was  for  familiar  domestic 
scenes,  and  for  small  figures.  The  study  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight  wa,s  that  of  the  eugni- 
^^ng8  of  Callot  and  Se})astian  Leclerc,  which  ins[)ired  him  with  a  taste  for  those  chefs'iVcen'm'e  in  aqua 
fortia  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous.  Painting  was,  however,  his  j)rofc.ssiou,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  again  apprenticed  to  an  ai-tist  of  the  name  of  Hans  Graf,  wlio  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  small  figures,  and  whose  influence  over  his  new  pupil  soon  became  overpowering.  Hans  Gmf  had 
achieved  great  successes  in  fancy  pieces.  Ho  had  the  skill  rwpiisite  for  compressing  into  a  small 
space  the  motley  crowd  attendant  on  a  countiy  fair.  With  him  the  landscape  was  only  an 
accessoiy.  Ferg,  who  had  a  groat  taste  for  landscape,  and  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  a 
secondary  part  of  the  stylo  he  had  adopted,  sought  out  one  of  the  most  famoiu*  landscape  i)aintei's  of 
Grermany — a  certain  Joseph  Orient — ^and  engaged  liim  as  his  master;  and,  with  the  view  of  profiting  by 
Ins  instiiiction  as  much  as  possible,  he  took  a  house  adjoining  Orient's  atelier.  This  Jose])li  Orient 
combined  with  a  lively  ai)preciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  poetical  vein,  which  often  inspired 
him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Herman  Zafb-Leven.  He  had,  moreover,  a  ])ro(lilection  for  the  style  of 
Guaspre,  and  he  longed  to  imii'ite  the  beauties  of  his  classic^il  landscapes.  HLs  studios  in  the  Tyrol 
had  given  to  his  handling  a  wildness  and  sublimity  which  redeemed  all  the  conventionalities  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  acquiretl  the  nidiments  of  his  art.  Now  Orient  had  a  great  fancy  for  intro- 
ducing diminutive  figures  into  hLs  landscapes — but  as  he  found  that  he  last  much  valuable  time  in 
making  them  reach  Ids  standard  of  perfection,  he  had  recourse  to  the  bnush  of  his  pupil ;  so  that,  by 
an  unexpected  interchange  of  labour  between  master  and  apprentice,  Ft^rg  painted  the  figures  in  Orient's 
pieces,  while  Orient  instructed  Ferg  in  introducing  his  small  subjects  into  suitably  iiiml  scenery',  where 
the  character  of  the  landscape  gave  effect  to  the  figures. 

After  profiting  for  a  period  of  throe  years  by  the  instructions  of  Orient,  Forg  was  seized  with  a 
mania  for  travelling. 

At  the  age  of  tliiriy-one  he  quitted  Vieima ;  and  his  master,  from  whom  Hagedom  obtained  the 
particulars  about  him  upon  which  our  memoir  is  founded,  lost  sight  of  him  for  some  time.  It  seems 
that  he  piissed  through  Germany,  and  stopped  for  a  time  at  the  Court  of  Bamberg,  where  his  i)aiuting8 
wei'c  in  gieat  request.  At  Lcipsic  he  met  an  Alexander  Thiele,  an  artist  of  Erfurth,  who  was  a 
celebrated  landscape  painter,  and  who  had  been  commissioned  to  take  from  nature  the  most  be<iutiful 
views  in  Saxony.  Thiele,  who  was  Painter-in-Ordinary  to  the  Court  of  Dresden,  invited  Ferg  to  stay 
with  him  in  that  capital.     Ferg  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  pleiisure  he  took  in  the  society  of  his  friend  was  heightened  by  the  cei-tainty  that  luider  the 
guidance  of  so  practised  a  master,  he  woidd  make  rapid  progress  in  aquafortis  engraving — a  biuuch  of 
art  to  which  Thiele  and  Idmself  were  equally  devoted. 

"THE   VILLAGB    PAJB." 

This  beautiful  and  elaborate  production  is  one  of  the  **  Art  Treasures  "  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  of 
Vienna.  It  is  painted  on  copper,  and  the  artistic  skill  with  which  so  many  small  figures  in  varioiut  atti- 
tudes and  positions  are  introduced  into  a  scene  so  picturesque  and  suggestive,  heightens  the  rcgitst  we 
feel  that  indolence  and  indigence  should  have  so  nearly  paralysed  the  genius  of  this  painter.  His 
engravings  are  more  numerous  than  his  paintings,  but  both  are  very  rare. 
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Ferg  passed  Bome  yeare  at  Dreeden  witli  Thiele,  and  often  painted  Ggures  and  ftnimnlB  for  tlie  laud- 
scapes  of  his  frieod.  Weary  at  last  of  the  monotony  of  tlus  ■life,  he  started  for  England,  and  estjiblished 
himself  as  an  artist  in  London,  There  an  imprudent  marriage  greatly  interfered  with  hi^  pi'ufL'ssiouaJ 
advancement.  Improvident  and  henpecked,  his  life  was  embittered  by  pecuniary  cares  and  domestic 
strife.  &e  lived  about  fifteen  years  in  England,  and  was  one  morning  found  dead  on  the  thre>shuld  of 
hia  own  door.  He  had  apparently  suiik  exhausted  from  fatigue,  and  had  bocu  uuablo  to  cull  for 
assistance.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  in  uncertain,  but  ho  in  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1740.     There  is  no  aiithcutic  likeness  of  Francis  de  Taula  Fci^. 


